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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE  SECOND  PAET. 


'pHE  Amencans  have  a  democratic  state  of 
■*.     society,  which   has   naturally  suggested  to 

her^  certan  laws  and  certain  pohticafTanne.^ 
It  ha.  also  created  in  their  minds  many  feehrs 
and  „p,n,ons  which  were  unknown  in  the  "fd 
aristocratic  societies  of  Eurone  Tt  v,.  \  T  , 
or  modified  the  old  relatiXf  I'Z  ITS. 
er,  and   has   established  new  ones.      The  aspec 

face"!'  th:"'^.'", '""  ^  '""<='•  '^'-d  asTha 
tace  ot  the  political  world. 

I  have  treated  of  the  former  subject  in  the  work 
which  I  published,  live  years  ago,'upon  Amerlat 
Democracy;  the  latter  is  the  object  of  thTpres 

and  r        K?*"  *"°  ^''"^  -■"?>«*«  -ch  ofh': 
and  form  but  a  single  work.  ' 

But  I  must  warn  the  reader  immediately  aeain<,f 

because  I  attribute  so  many  different  effects  to 

he   prmcip  e   of  equality,  it  might  be   inferred 

that  I  consider  this   principle  as  the  only  tuse 

of  everything  that  takes  place  in  our  Ty.  ^U 
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would  be  attributing  to  me  a  very  narrow  view 
of  things. 

A  multitude  of  the  opinions,  sentiments,  and 
mstincts  which  belong  to  our  times  owe  their 
origin  to  circumstances  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  principle  of  equality,  or  are  even 
hostile  to  it.  Thus,  taking  the  United  States  for 
example,  I  could  easily  prove  that  the  nature 
of  the  country,  the  origin  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
religion  of  the  early  settlers,  their  acquired  knowl- 
edge, their  previous  habits,  have  exercised,  and 
still  do  exercise,  independently  of  democracy,  an 
immense  influence  upon  their  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Other  causes,  equally  independent 
of  the  principle  of  equality,  would  be  found  in 
Europe,  and  would  explain  much  of  what  is  pass- 
ing there. 

•  I  recognize  the  existence  and  the  efficiency 
of  all  these  various  causes ;  but  my  subject  does 
not  lead  me  to  speak  of  them.  I  have  not  un- 
dertaken to  point  out  the  origin  and  nature  of 
all  our  inclinations  and  all  our  ideas ;  I  have  only 
endeavored  to  show  how  far  both  of  them  are  af- 
fected by  the  equality  of  men's  conditions. 

As  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  democratic 
revolution  which  we  are  now  beholding  is  an  ir- 
resistible fact,  against  which  it  would  be  neither 
desirable  nor  prudent  to  contend,  some  persons 
perhaps  may  be  surprised  that,  in  the  course  of 
this  book,  I  have  often  applied  language  of  strong 
censure  to  the  democratic  communities  which  this 
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revolution  has  created.    The  simple  reason  is,  that 
precisely  because  I  was  not  an  opponent  of  de- 
mocraoy  I  wished  to  speak  of  it  with  all  sincerity. 
Men  W.11  not  receive  the  truth  from  their  enemies, 
and  It  18  very  seldom  offered  to  them  by  their 
friends ;  on  this  very  account,  I  have  frankly  ut- 
tered  It.     1   believed   that   many  persons  would 
take  It  upon  themselves  to   inform   men  of  the 
beneets  which  they  might  hope  to  receive  from 
the   establishment   of  equality,   whilst  very  few 
would  venture  to  point  out  from  afar  the  dangers 
with  which  It  would  be  attended.    It  is  prhici- 
pally  towards  these  dangers,  therefore,  that  I  di- 
rected my  gaze;  and,  believing  that  I  had  clearly 
discerned  what  they  are,  it  would  have  been  cow- 
ardice  to  say  nothing  about  them. 

I  hope  the  same  impartiality  will  be  found  in 
this  second  work  which  people  seemed  to  observe 
in  Its  predecessor.     Placed  between  the  conflicting 
opinions  which  divide  my  countrymen,  I  have  en 
eavored  for  the  time  to  stifle  in  my  own  bosom 
the  sympathy  or  the  aversion  that  I  felt  for  either 
If  the   readers  of  my  book  find   in  it  a   single 
phrase   intended   to    flatter   either   of  the   great 
parties  which  have  agitated  our  country,  or  any 
one  of  the  petty  factions  which  in  our  day  harass 
and  weaken  it,  let  them   raise   their  voices  and 
accuse  me. 

The  subject  which  I  wished  to  cover  by  my  i„. 
vestigatons  is  immense ;  for  it  includes  most  of 
the  feehngs  and  opinions  produced  by  the  new 
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condition  of  ths  world's  aflkirs.  Such  a  subject 
certainly  exceeds  my  strength,  and  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  it  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself. 
But  though  I  could  not  reach  the  object  at  which 
I  aimed,  my  readers  will  at  least  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe,  that  I  conceived  and  followed  out  the 
undertaking  in  a  spirit  which  rendered  me  wor- 
thy of  success. 
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SECOND    PART. 


FIRST   BOOK. 

INrLUENCE  OP  DEMOCRACY  UPON  THE  ACTION  OF 
INTELLECT  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES 

CHAPTER    I. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  METHOD  OF  THE  AMERICANS. 

T  THINK  that  in  no  country  in  the  civilized  world  is 
JL  less  attention  paid  to  philosophy  than  in  the  United 
states.  The  Americans  have  no  philosophical  school  of 
their  own ;  and  they  care  but  Httle  for  all  the  schools  into 
which  Europe  is  divided,  the  very  names  of  which  are 
scarcely  known  to  them. 

Yet  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  conduct  their  understanding  in  the 
same  manner,  and  govern  it  by  the  same  rules ;  that  is  to 
say,  without  ever  having  taken  the  trouble  to  define  the 
rules,  they  have  a  philosophical  method  common  to  the 
whole  people. 

To  evade  the  bondage  of  system  and  habit,  of  family 
maxims,  class-opinions,  and,  in  some  degree,  of  national 
prejudices ;  to  accept  tradition  only  as  a  means  of  informa- 
tion, and  existing  facts  only  as  a  lesson  to  be  used  in  doing 
otherwise  and  doing  better;  to  seek  the  reason  of  things  for 
one  s  self,  and  m  one's  self  alone ;  to  tend  to  results  wi^u.ut 
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being  bound  to  means,  and  to  aim  at  the  substance  through 
the  form  ;  —  such  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  what 
I  shaU  call  the  philosophical  method  of  the  Americana. 

But  if  I  go  further,  and  seek  amongst  these  character- 
istics the  principal  one  which  includes  almost  all  the  rest, 
I  discover  that,  in  most  of  the  operations  of  mind,  each 
American  appeals  only  to  the  individual  effort  of  his  own 
understanding. 

America  is  therefore  one  of  the  countries  where  the 
precepts  of  Descartes  a.e  least  studied,  and  are  best  ap- 
plied. Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  Americans  do  not 
read  the.  works  of  Descartes,  because  their  social  con- 
dition deters  them  from  speculative  studies ;  but  they  follow 
his  maxims,  because  this  same  social  condition  naturally 
disposes  their  minds  to  adopt  them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  continual  movement  which  agitates 
a  democratic  community,  the  tie  which  unites  one  gener- 
ation to  another  is  relaxed  or  broken;  every  man  there 
readily  loses  all  trace  of  the  ideas  of  his  forefathers,  or 
takes  no  care  about  them. 

Men  living  in  this  state  of  society  cannot  derive  their 
belief  from  the  opinions  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong ; 
for,  so  to  speak,  there  are  no  longer  any  classes,  or  those 
which  still  exist  are  composed  of  such  mobile  elements, 
that  the  body  can  never  exercise  any  real  control  over  its 
members. 

As  to  the  influence  which  the  intellect  of  one  man  may 
have  on  that  of  another,  it  must  necessarily  be  very  limited 
in  a  country  where  the  citizens,  placed  on  an  equal  footing, 
are  all  closely  seen  by  each  other ;  and  where,  as  no  signs 
of  incontestable  greatness  or  superiority  aie  perceived  in 
any  one  of  them,  they  are  constantly  brought  back  to  their 
own  reason  as  the  most  obvious  and  proximate  source  of 
truth.  It  is  not  only  confidence  in  this  or  that  man  which 
is  destroyed,  but  the  disposition  for  trusting  the  authority 
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of  any  man  whatsoever.    Every  one  shuts  himself  up  in 
his^  own  breast,  and  affects  from  that  point  to  judge  the 

The  practice  which  obtains  amongst  the  Americans,  of 
fixing  the  stendard  of  their  judgment  in  themselves  alone, 
eads  them  to  other  habits  of  mind.     As  they  perceive  that 
they  succeed  m  resolving  without  assistance  aU  the  Uttle 
difficulties  which  then,  practical  life  presents,  they  readily 
conclude  that  everything  in  the  world  maybe  explained, 
and  that  nothing  m  it  transcends  the  limits  of  the  under- 
standing.    Thus  they  faU  to  denying  what  they  cannot 
comprehend;  which  leaves  them  but  little  faith  for  what- 
ever  is  extraordinary,  and  an  almost  insurmountable  distaste 
for  whatever  is  supernatural.     As  it  is  on  their  own  testi 
mony  that  they  are  accustomed  to  rely,  they  like  to  discern 
the   object  which   engages  their  attention   with   extreme 
clearness;  they  therefore  strip  off  as  much  as  possible  all 
that  covers  it,  they  rid  themselves  of  whatever  separates 
them  from  it,  they  remove  whatever  conceals  it  from  sight 
in  order  to  view  it  more  closely  and  in  the  broad  light  of 
day.     This  disposition  of  mind  soon  leads  them  to  contemn 
forms  which  they  regard  as  useless  and  inconvenient  veils 
placed  between  them  and  the  truth. 

The  Americans  then,  have  not  required  to  extract  their 
philosophical  method  from  books;  they  have  found  it  in 
themselves.  The  same  thing  may  be  remarked  in  what  has 
taken  place  in  Europe.  This  same  method  has  only  been 
established  and  made  popular  in  Europe  in  proportion  as 
he  condition  of  society  has  become  more  equal,  and  men 
have  grown  more  like  each  other.  Let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  connection  of  the  periods  in  which  this  change 
may  be  traced.  v-^ctngw 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Reformers  subjected  some 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  ancient  faith  to  the  scrutiny  of  private 
judgment;  but  they  still  withheld  from  it  the  discussion 
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of  all  the  rest.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  Bacon  in  tho 
natural  sciences,  and  Descartes  in  philosophy  properly  so 
called,  abolished  received  formulas,  destroyed  the  empire 
of  tradition,  and  overthrew  the  authority  of  the  schools. 
The  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  generalizing 
at  length  the  same  principle,  undertook  to  submit  to  the 
private  judgment  of  each  man  all  the  objects  of  his  belief. 

Who  does  not  perceive  that  Luther,  Descartes,  and  Vol- 
taire employed  the  same  method,  and  that  they  differed 
only  in  the  greater  or  less  use  which  they  professed  should 
be  made  of  it  ?  Why  did  the  Reformers  confine  them 
selves  so  closely  within  the  circle  of  religious  ideas  ?  Why 
did  Descartes,  choosing  only  to  apply  his  method  to  certain 
matters,  though  he  had  made  it  fit  to  be  applied  to  all,  de- 
clare that  men  might  judge  for  themselves  in  matters  philo- 
sophical, but  not  in  matters  political  ?  How  happened  it 
that,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  those  general  applications 
were  all  at  once  drawn  from  this  same  method,  which  Des- 
cartes and  his  predecessors  had  either  not  perceived  or  had 
rejected  ?  To  what,  lastly,  is  the  fact  to  be  attributed,  that 
at  this  period  the  method  we  are  speaking  of  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  schools,  to  penetrate  into  society  and 
become  the  common  standard  of  intelligence ;  and  that, 
after  it  had  become  popular  among  the  French,  it  has  been 
ostensibly  adopted  or  secretly  followed  by  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  ? 

The  philosophical  method  here  designated  may  have 
been  born  in  the  sixteenth  century,  —  it  may  have  been 
more  accurately  defined  and  more  extensively  applied  in 
the  seventeenth ;  but  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other 
could  it  be  commonly  adopted.  Political  laws,  the  con- 
dition of  society,  and  the  habits  of  mind  which  are  derived 
from  these  causes,  were  as  yet  opposed  to  it. 

It  was  discovered  at  a  time  when  men  were  beffinninc» 
to  fMjualize  and  assimilate  their  conditions.     It  could  only 
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lished  and  irresistible  fact,  which  no  one  undertakes  either 
to  attack  or  to  defend.  The  Americans,  having  admitted 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  without  in- 
quiry, are  obliged  to  accept  in  like  manner  a  great  number 
of  moral  truths  originating  in  it  and  connected  with  it. 
Hence  the  activity  of  individual  analysis  is  restrained 
within  narrow  limits,  and  many  of  the  most  important  of 
human  opinions  are  removed  from  its  influence. 

The  second  circumstance  to  which  I  have  alluded  is, 
that  the  social  condition  and  the  constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
cans are  democratic,  but  they  have  not  had  a  democratic 
revolution.  They  arrived  upon  the  soil  they  occupy  in 
nearly  the  condition  in  which  we  see  them  at  the  present 
day ;  and  this  is  of  considerable  importance. 

There  are  no  revolutions  which  do  not  shake  existing 
belief,  enervate  authority,  and  throw  doubts  over  com- 
monly received  ideas.  /The  effect  of  all  revolutions  is, 
therefore,  more  or  less,  to  surrender  men  to  their  own 
guidance,  and  to  open  to  the  mind  of  every  man  a  void 
and  almost  unlimited  range  of  speculation.^  When  equal- 
ity of  conditions  succeeds  a  protracted  conflict  between  the 
different  classes  of  7.'hich  the  elder  society  was  composed, 
envy,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness,  pride  and  exaggerated 
self-confidence,  seize  upon  the  human  heart,  and  plant  their 
sway  in  it  for  a  time.  This,  independently  of  equality 
itself,  tends  powerfully  to  divide  men,  —  to  lead  them  to 
mistrust  the  judgment  of  each  other,  and  to  seek  the  light 
of  truth  nowhere  but  in  themselves.  Every  one  then 
attempts  to  be  his  own  sufficient  guide,  and  makes  it  his 
boast  to  form  his  own  opinions  on  all  subjects.  Men  are 
no  longer  bound  together  by  ideas,  but  by  interests ;  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  human  opinions  were  reduced  to  a  sort 
of  intellectual  dust,  scattered  on  every  side,  unable  to  col- 
lect, imable  to  cohere. 

Thus,  that  independence  of  mind  which  equality  sup* 
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poses  to  exist  is  never  so  great,  never  appear  so  e:tce.. 
«ve  as  at  the  t.me  when  equality  is  beginning  to  establish 

TkV\  ;"  'it°°""'  "^  *"'  P™*^  ^'^^  by  which  it  fa 
estabhshed.    That  sort  of  inteUectual  freedom  which  eqL"  ^ 

^.^.ed  from  the  ana«=hy  which  revolution  brings  Each 
of  these  two  thmgs  must  be  separately  considered,  in  order 
not  to  conceive  exaggerated  hopes  or  fears  of  the  future. 

of  society  wdlmake  frequent  use  of  their  private  judgment, 
butlam  fi^  fron.  thinking  that  they  wiS  often  abST" 
Th«u.  attributable  to  a  cause  of  more  genetal  application 
to  all  democrat.0  countries,  and  which,  in  the  long  run, 
must  needs  restram  in  tfcem  the  independence  of  individual 
specuhfon  within  (i,ed,  and  ^.metinies  narrow,  liZ! 

chip^?"  '""'^  *"  •«""'  °"'  '^  »-  »  the  next 
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CHAPTER    II. 


OP  THE    PRINCIPAL    SOURCE    OF   BELIEF  AMONG    DEMOCRATIO 

NATIONS. 


AT  different  periods,  dogmatical  belief  is  more  or  less 
common.  It  arises  in  different  ways,  and  it  may 
change  its  object  and  its  form ;  but  under  no  circumstan- 
ces will  dogmatical  belief  cease  to  exist,  or,  in  other  words, 
men  will  never  cease  to  entertain  some  opinions  on  trust, 
and  without  discussion.  If  every  one  undertook  to  form 
all  his  own  opinions,  and  to  seek  for  truth  by  isolated  paths 
struck  out  by  himself  alone,  it  would  follow  that  no  consid- 
erable number  of  men  would  ever  unite  in  any  common 
belief. 

But  obviously  without  such  common  belief  no  society 
can  prosper,  —  say,  rather,  no  society  can  exist ;  for  with- 
out ideas  held  in  common,  there  is  no  common  action,  and 
without  common  action  there  may  still  be  men,  but  there 
is  no  social  body.  In  ordet  that  society  should  exist,  and, 
a  fortiori^  that  a  society  should  prosper,  it  is  required  that 
all  the  minds  of  the  citizens  should  be  rallied  and  held  to- 
gether by  certain  predominant  ideas  ;  and  this  cannot  be 
the  case  unless  each  of  them  sometimes  draws  his  opinions 
from  the  common  source,  and  consents  to  accept  certain 
matters  of  belief  already  formed. 

If  I  now  consider  man  in  his  isolated  capacity,  I  find 
that  dogmatical  belief  is  not  less  indispensable  to  him  in 
order  to  live  alone,  than  it  is  to  enable  him  to  co-operate 
with  his  fellows.  If  man  were  forced  to  demonstrate  for 
himself  all  the  truths  of  which  he  makes  daily  use,  his  task 
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would  never  end.     He  would  e=thanst  hi,  strength  in  pre-  ^ 

hem.    As  from  the  shortness  of  his  life,  he  h«  „of  the 
tnne,  nor  from    he  limits  „f  hi,  intelligence,  the  capaoity,- 
to  accomphsh  dns,  he  is  reduced  to  take  upon  trust  a  numl 
her  of  fects  and  opm,o„s  which  he  has  not  had  either  tlie 
time  or  the  power  to  verify  for  himself,  but  which  men  of 
gj^e^ter  abd.ty  have  sought  out,  or  which  the  world  adopts. 
On  this  groundwork  he  raises  for  himself  the  structure  of 
lus  own  thoughts  ,  he  is  not  led  to  proceed  in  this  manner 
by  cho.ce,  but  is  constrained  by  the  inflexible  law  of  his 
condition      There  is  no  philosopher  of  so  great  parts  in  , 
he  world,  but  that  he  believes  a  million  of  AingsTt^:  ' 
faith  of  other  people,  and  supposes  a  great  many  more 
truths  than  he  demonstrates. 

This  is  not  only  necessary,  but  desirable.    A  man  who 
shoud  undertake  to  inquire  into  everything  for  himself 

His  task  would  keep  his  mind  in  pe^ietual  unrest,  which 
would  prevent  him  from  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  any 
^u,h,  or  of  grappling  his  mind  firmly  to  any  conviction^ 
His  intellect  would  be  at  once  independent  and  powerless 
He  must  therefore  make  his  choice  from  amongst  7e        . 
various  objects  of  human  belief,  and  adopt  many  opinions 
without  discussion  in  orfer  to  search  the  betJinlZ 
smaller  number  which  he  sets  apart  for  investigation.    I 
IS  triie,  that  whoever  receives  an  opinion  on  the  word  of 
another,  do^  so  fer  enslave  his  mindj  but  it  i,  a  salutary 
servitude  which  aUows  him  to  make  a  good  use  of  fiWoZ 
A  principle  of  authority  must  then  rfways  occur,  under 
al  cii^nmstances  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  mokl  and 
intellectual  world.    Its  ph.ce  is  variable,  but  a  place  h 
necessarily  has.     The  independence  of  individual  mind 

Thus  the  quesUon  is,  not  to  know  whether  any  intellectual 
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authority  exists  in  the  ages  of  democracy,  but  simply  where 
it  resides  and  by  what  standard  it  is  to  be  measured. 

I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  how  the  equality 
of  conditions  leads  men  to  entertain  a  sort  of  instinctive 
incredulity  of  the  supernatural,  and  a  very  lofty  and  often 
exaggerated  opinion  of  the  human  understanding.  The 
men  who  live  at  a  period  of  social  equahty  are  not  there- 
fore easily  led  to  place  that  intellectual  authority  to  which 
they  bow  either  beyond  or  above  humanity.  They  com- 
monly seek  for  the  sources  of  truth  in  themselves,  or  in 
those  who  are  like  themselves.  This  would  be  enough  to 
prove  that,  at  such  periods,  no  new  religion  could  be  estab- 
lished, and  that  all  schemes  for  such  a  purpose  would  be 
not  only  impious,  but  absurd  and  irrational.  It  may  be 
foreseen  that  a  democratic  people  will  not  easily  give  cre- 
dence to  divine  missions  ;  that  they  will  laugh  at  modern 
prophets;  and  that  they  will  seek  to  discover  the  chief 
arbiter  of  their  belief  within,  and  not  beyond,  the  limits 
of  their  kind. 

"When  the  ranks  of  society  are  unequal,  and  men  unlike 
each  other  in  condition,  there  are  some  individuals  wielding 
the  power  of  superior  intelligence,  learning,  and  enlighten- 
ment, whilst  the  multitude  are  sunk  in  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice. Men  living  at  these  aristocratic  periods  are  therefore 
naturally  induced  to  shape  their  opinions  by  the  standard 
of  a  superior  person,  or  superior  class  of  persons,  whilst 
they  are  averse  to  recognize  the  infallibility  of  Lhe  mass  of 
the  people.  ,  ^ 

The  contrary  takes  place  in  ages  of  equality.  The 
nearer  the  people  are  drawn  to  the  common  level  of  an 
equal  and  similar  condition,  the  less  prone  does  each  man 
become  to  place  implicit  faith  in  a  certain  man  or  a  certain 
class  of  men.  But  his  readiness  to  believe  the  multitude 
increases,  and/opinion  is  more  than  ever  mistress  of  the 
world./   Not  only  is  common  opinion  the  only  guide  which 
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private  judgment  retains  amongst  a  democratic  people,  but 

yond  what  ,t  has  elsewhere.  At  periods  of  equality  m^ 
have  no  faith  in  one  another,  by  reason  of  thL  c  ™ 

ZtT^lTT'  t  '^"  ^'^  r-e«»blance  gives  them  almost 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  public;  for 
.t  would  not  seem  probable,  as  they  are  all  endowed  with 
equal  means  of  judging,  but  that  the  greater  Ixuth  should 
go  with  the  greater  number. 

, .  ^^!"  the  inhabitant  of  a  democratic  country  compares 
himself  mdividually  with  all  those  about  him,  he  feels  with 
pnde  that  he  is  the  equal  of  any  one  of  them;  but  when  he 
comes  to  survey  the  totality  of  his  fellows,  and  to  place 
himself  in  contrast  with  so  huge  a  body,  he  is  instantly 
overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  his  own  insignificance  and 
weakness.  .The  same  equality  which  renders  him  inde- 
pendent of  each  of  his  fellow-citizens,  taken  severally,  ex- 
poses him  alone  and  unprotected  to  the  influence  of  the 
greater  number.;]  The  public  has  therefore,  among  a  dem- 
ocratic people,  a  singular  power,  which  aristocratic  nations 
cannot  conceive  of;  for  it  does  not  persuade  to  certain 
opinions,  but  it  enforces  them,  and  infuses  them  into  the 
intellect  by  a  sort  of  enormous  pressure  of  the  minds  of  all 
upon  the  reason  of  each. 

In  the  United  States,  the  majority  undertakes  to  supply 
a  multitude  of  ready-made  opinions  for  the  use  of  individ- 
uals, who  are  thus  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  forming 
opmions  of  their  own.  Everybody  there  adopts  great 
numbers  of  theories,  on  phHosophy,  morals,  and  politics, 
without  mquiry,  upon  public  trust;  and  if  we  look  to  it 
very  narrowly,  it  will  be  perceived  that  religion  herself 
holds  sway  there  much  less  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation 
than  as  a  commonly  received  opinion. 

The  feet  that  the  political  laws  of  the  Americans  are 
such  that  the  majority  rules  the  community  with  sovereign 
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sway,  materially  increasefi  the  power  which  that  miyority 
naturally  exercises  over  the  mind.  For  nothing  is  more 
customary  in  man  than  to  recognize  superior  wisdom  in  the 
person  of  his  oppressor.  This  political  omnipotence  of  the 
majority  in  the  United  States  doubtless  augments  the  influ- 
ence which  public  opinion  would  obtain  without  it  over 
the  minds  of  each  member  of  the  community;  but  the 
foundations  of  that  influence  do  not  rest  upon  it.  They 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  principle  of  equality  itself,  not 
in  the  more  or  less  popular  institutions  which  men  living 
under  that  condition  may  give  themselves.  The  intellect- 
ual dominion  of  the  greater  number  would  probably  be  less 
absolute  amongst  a  democratic  people  governed  by  a  king, 
than  in  the  sphere  of  a  pure  democracy,  but  it  will  always 
be  extremely  absolute  ;  and  by  whatever  political  laws  men 
are  governed  in  the  ages  of  equality,  it  may  be  foreseen 
that  faith  in  public  opinion  will  become  a  species  of  religion 
there,  and  the  majority  its  ministering  prophet. 

Thus  intellectual  authority  will  be  different,  but  it  will 
not  be  diminished ;  and  far  from  thinking  that  it  will  dis 
appear,  I  augur  that  it  may  readily  acquire  too  much  pre- 
ponderance, and  confine  the  action  of  private  judgment 
within  narrower  limits  than  are  suited  either  to  the  great- 
ness or  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  In  the  principle 
of  equality  I  very  clearly  discern  two  tendencies ;  the  one 
leading  the  mind  of  every  man  to  untried  thoughts,  the 
other  which  would  prohibit  him  from  thinking  at  all.  And 
I  perceive  how,  under  the  dominion  of  certain  laws,  de- 
mocracy would  extinguish  that  liberty  of  the  mind  to  which 
a  democratic  social  condition  is  favorable;  so  that,  after 
having  broken  all  the  bondage  once  imposed  on  it  by  ranks 
or  by  men,  the  human  mind  would  be  closely  fettered  to 
the  general  will  of  the  greatest  number. 

If  the  absolute  power  of  a  majority  were  to  be  substi- 
tuted, by  democratic  nations,  for  all  the  different  powers 
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which  Checked  or  retarded  overmuch  the  energy  of  i„di. 

ly  wi  rlr^        i-  *"  '"™"'  °^  independent  life , 

peat  it  too  often       .here  i,  h!:!:''r;r7ortroLX«r 
thin.  an^""."\°  '""'  ""  '"^"'^  "^  thought  "a  hot 

t"tste„^^rrL^-;---^^^^^^^^ 

my  brow,  I  care  but  little  to  know  who  oppres^  ^7Z 
cause  It «  held  out  to  me  by  the  arms  of  a  miUion  of  men. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

WHY  THE  AMERICANS  SHOW  MORE  APTITUDE  AND  TASTE  FOB 
GENERAL  IDEAS  THAN  THEIR  FOREFATHERS,  THE  ENGLISH. 

THE  Deity  does  not  regard  the  human  race  collectively. 
He  surveys  at  one  glance  and  severally  all  the  beings 
of  whom  mankind  is  composed;  and  he  discerns  in  each 
man  the  resemblances  which  assimilate  him  to  all  liis  fel- 
lows, and  the  differences  which  distinguish  him  from  them. 
God,  therefore,  stands  in  no  need  of  general  ideas  ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  never  feels  the  necessity  of  collecting  r  consider- 
able number  of  analogous  objects  under  the  san  )rm  for 
greater  convenience  in  thinking. 

Such  is,  however,  not  the  case  with  man.  If  the  human 
mind  were  to  attempt  to  examine  and  pass  a  judgment  on 
all  the  individual  cases  before  it,  the  immensity  of  detail 
would  soon  lead  it  astray,  and  it  would  no  longer  see  any- 
thing :  in  this  strait,  man  has  recourse  to  an  imperfect  but 
necessary  expedient,  which  at  once  assists  and  demonstrates 
his  weakness. 

Having  superficially  considered  a  certain  number  of  ob- 
jects, and  remar-ked  their  resemblance,  he  assigiis  to  them 
a  common  name,  sets  them  apart,  and  proceeds  onwards. 

General  ideas  are  no  proof  of  the  strength,  but  rather 
of  the  insufficiency,  of  the  human  intellect ;  for  there  are 
in  nature  no  beings  exactly  alike,  no  things  precisely  iden- 
tical, nor  any  rules  indiscriminately  and  alike  applicable  to 
several  objects  at  once.  The  chief  merit  of  general  ideas 
is,  that  they  enable  the  human  mind  to  pass  a  rapid  judg- 
ment on  a  great  many  objects  at  once  ;  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  notions  they  convey  are  never  otherwise  than  in- 
complete, and  they  always  cause  the  mind  to  lose  as  much 
m  accuracy  as  it  gains  in  comprehensiveness. 

As  social  bodies  advance  in  civilization,  they  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  new  facts,  and  they  daily  lay  hold  almost  un- 
consciously of  some  particular  truths.     The  more  truths 
of  this  kind  a  man  apprehends,  the  more  general  ideas  is 
he  naturally  led  to  conceive.     A  multitude  of  particular 
facts  cannot  be  seen  separately  without  at  last  discovering 
the  common  tie  which  connects  them.     Several  individuals 
lead  to  the  notion  of  the  species,  several  species  to  that  of 
the  genus.     Hence  the  habit  and  the  taste  for  general  idea#  ? 
will  always  be  greatest  amongst  a  people  of  ancient  cultival 
tion  and  extensive  knowledge.  ^ 

But  there  are  other  reasons  which  impel  men  to  general- 
ize their  ideas,  or  which  restrain  them  from  it. 

The  Americans  are  much  more  addicted  to  the  use  of 
general   ideas   than   the  English,  and   entertain  a  much 
gi-eater  relish  for  them  :  this  appears  very  singular  at  first, 
when  It  18  remembered  that  the  two  nations  have  the  same 
origin,  that  they  lived  for  centuries  under  the  same  laws 
and  that  they  still  incessantly  interchange  their  opinions 
and  their  manners.     This  contrast  becomes  much   more 
stnkmg  stiU,  if  we  fix  our  eyes  on  cur  own  part  of  the 
world,  and  compare  together  the  two  most  enlightened 
nations  which  inhabit  it.     It  would  se^  as  if  the  mind  of 
the  English  could  only  tear  itself  reluctantly  and  painfully 
away  fi-om  the  observation  of  particular  facts,  to  rise  from 
them  to  their  causes,  and  that  it  only  generalizes  in  spite 
of  Itself.     Amongst  the  French,  on  the  contrary,  the  taste 
for  general  ideas  would  seem  to  have  grown  to  so  ardent  a 
passion  that  it  must  be  satisfied  on  every  occasion.     I  am 
mformed  every  morning  when  I  wake,  that  som-  general 
and  eternal  law  has  just  been  discovered  which  I  never 
heard  mentioned  before.     There  is  not  a  mediocre  scribbler 
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who  does  not  try  his  hand  at  discovering  truths  applicable 
to  a  great  kingdom,  and  who  is  not  very  ill  pleased  with 
himself  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  compressing  the  human 
race  into  the  compass  of  an  article. 

So  great  a  dissimilarity  between  two  very  enlightened 
nations  surprises  me.  If  I  again  turn  my  attention  to 
England,  and  observe  the  events  which  have  occurred 
there  in  the  last  half-century,  I  think  I  may  affirm  that  a 
taste  for  general  ideas  increases  in  that  country  in  propor- 
tion as  its  ancient  constitution  is  weakened. 

The  state  of  civilization  is  therefore  insufficient  by  itself 
to  explain  what  suggests  to  the  human  mind  the  love  of 
general  ideas,  or  diverts  it  from  them. 

When  the  conditions  of  men  are  very  unequal,  and  the 
inequalities  are  permanent,  individual  men  gradually  be- 
come so  dissimilar,  that  each  class  assumes  the  aspect  of  a 
distinct  race :  only  one  of  these  classes  is  ever  in  view  at 
the  same  instant ;  and,  losing  sight  of  that  general  tie 
which  binds  them  all  within  the  vast  bosom  of  mankind, 
the  observation  invariably  rests,  not  on  man,  but  on  certain 
men.  Those  who  live  in  this  aristocratic  state  of  society 
never,  therefore,  conceive  very  general  ideas  respecting 
themselves ;  and  that  is  enough  to  imbue  them  with  an 
habitual  distrust  of  such  ideas,  and  an  instinctive  aversion 
for  them. 

He,  on  the  contrary,  who  inhabits  a  democratic  countiy 
sees  around  him,  on  every  hand,  men  differing  but  little 
from  each  other ;  he  cannot  turn  his  mind  to  any  one 
portion  of  mankind,  without  expanding  and  dilating  his 
thought  till  it  embrace  the  whole.  All  the  truths  which 
are  applicable  to  himself  appear  to  him  equally  and  simi- 
larly applicable  to  each  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  fellow- 
men.  Having  contracted  the  habit  of  generalizing  his 
ideas  in  the  study  which  engages  him  most  and  interests 
him  most,  he  transfers  the  same  habit  to  all  his  pursuits  ; 
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everyrmng,  to  include  a  great  number  of  obiecta  nn,)..  .1.- 

same  formula,  and  to  explain  a  ma.  of  Sbra  [nl 

cause,  becomes  an  ardent,  and  sometimes  an  uniWW 

passion  in  the  human  mind.  unaiscemmg, 

Nothing  shows  the  truth  of  this  proposition  more  clearlv 
than  the  opinion,  of  the  ancients 'respecting  The"      vff 
The  most  profound  and  capacious  minds  rf  Jme  ^d 
Greece  were  never  able  to  reach  the  idea,  at  onceTo  In 
eral  and  so  simple,  of  the  common  likenes   o  Z  IZ 
the  common  birthright  of  each  tofr^om:  they  st^ve  tl 
prove  that  slavety  was  in  the  order  of  nature,  LTZ:  t 
would  always  exist.    Nay,  more,  eveiything  Zws  tha 
those  of  the  ancients  who  had  been  slaTes  brforAey  bt 
camefree,  many  of  whom  have  left  us  excellenT  w^n!, 
did  themselves  regard  servitude  in  „o  other  light.  ^' 

All  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  belonged  to  the  aris 

estab  .shed  and  uncontested  before  their  eyes.    Their  mM 

fiom  further  progress  in  this  one ;  and  the  adv;nt  of  J^us 
Christ  upon  earth  was  r^quiW  to  teach  that  all  the  mm 
be.  of  he  human  race  are  by  natu..  equal  and  a  fc. 

In  the  ages  of  equality,  all  men  are  independent  of  each 

other,  isolated,  and  weak.     The  movement  of  the  md^ 

udeare  not  permanently  guided  by  the  will  of  a^yi„d. 

vKluals :  at  such  times,  humanity  seems  always  to  advlnt 

f  Itself     In  order,  therefore,  to  explain  what^s  passt;  „ 

*hich"aiT?„':hf™"  '°  ^"'  '"'  ^"-^  S-at  caui: 
wmch  acting  m  the  same  manner  on  all  our  fellow  W 

track.     This  agam  naturally  leads  the  human  mind  to  con! 
ceive  general  ideas,  and  superinduces  a  taste  for  them 

I  have  already  shown  in  what  way  the  equality  of  con. 
ditions  leads^eveiy  man  to  investigate  tnith  for  hiiLIlf.    ft 


s|; 
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may  readily  be  perceived  that  a  method  of  this  kind  must 
insensibly  beget  a  tendency  to  general  ideas  in  the  human 
mind.  When  I  repudiate  the  traditions  of  rank,  profes- 
sions, and  birth,  when  I  escape  from  the  authority  of  ex- 
ample, to  seek  out,  by  the  single  effort  of  my  reason,  the 
path  to  be  followed,  I  am  inclined  to  derive  the  motives 
of  my  opinions  from  human  nature  itself,  which  leads  me 
necessarily,  and  almost  unconsciously,  to  adopt  a  great 
number  of  very  general  notions. 

All  that  I  have  here  said  explains  why  the  English  dis- 
play much  less  aptitude  and  taste  for  the  generalization  of 
ideas  than  their  American  progeny,  and  still  less  again 
than  their  neighbors  the  French;  and  likewise  why  the 
English  of  the  present  day  display  more  than  their  fore- 
fathers did. 

The  English  have  long  been  a  very  enlightened  and  a 
very  aristocratic  nation ;  their  enlightened  condition  urged 
them  constantly  to  generalize,  and  their  aristocratic  habits 
confined  them  to  the  particular.  Hence  arose  that  philos- 
ophy, at  once  bold  and  timid,  broad  and  narrow,  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed  in  England,  and  which  still  obstructs 
and  stagnates  so  many  minds  in  that  country. 

Independently  of  the  causes  I  have  pointed  out  in  what 
goes  before,  others  may  be  discerned  less  apparent,  but  no 
less  efficacious,  which  produce  amongst  almost  every  demo- 
cratic people  a  taste,  and  frequently  a  passion,  for  general 
ideas.  A  distinction  must  be  taken  between  ideas  of  this 
kind.  Some  of  them  are  the  result  of  slow,  minute,  and 
conscientious  labor  of  the  mind,  and  these  extend  the  sphere 
of  human  knowledge ;  others  spring  up  at  once  from  the 
first  rapid  exercise  of  the  wits,  and  beget  none  but  very 
superficial  and  uncertain  notions. 

Men  who  live  in  ages  of  equality  have  a  great  deal  of  curi- 
osity and  little  leisure ;  their  life  is  so  practical,  so  confused, 
so  excited,  so  active,  that  but  little  time  remains  to  them 
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for  thought  Snch  men  „«  prone  to  general  idea,,  because 
hey  spare  them  the  trouble  of  studying  particulak,  they 
contain,  rf  I  may  so  speak,  a  great  deal  in  a  litde  compass! 
and  give,  m  a  htt^e  time,  a  great  return.  If,  then,  upon  h 
bnef  and  mattenhve  investigation,  they  think  the;  disce™ 
a  common  relation  between  certain  objects,  inquiy  is  Z 
..«hed  any  further;  and  without  examining  in  detdl  how 
tar  these  several  objects  agree  or  differ,  they  are  hastily 

rS  °"'  *""™"'''"^'  "'  "'■''"  '"  "="'  ""  '""*«' 

One  of  the  distmgnishing  characteristics  of  a  democratic 
penod  IS  the  taste  which  all  men  then  have  for  easy  ^Z 
and  present  enjoyment.  This  occurs  in  the  pursuhs  of  the 
mtel  ect  as  weU  as  in  aU  others.  Most  of  fhose  who  1  ve 
at  a  fme  of  eq,ud,ty  are  full  of  an  ambition  at  once  aspi.. 
mg  and  relaxed:  they  would  ikin  succeed  brilliantly  L 
a  once,  but  they  would  be  dispensed  item  great  efforts  to 
obtam  success  These  conflicting  tendencies  lead  straight 
to  the  research  of  general  ideas,  by  aid  of  which  they  fla^ 
ter  themselves  that  they  can  delineate  vast  objects  with 

lel^ZbL":'  '■^'^  *^  ""'""""  "^  '"«  P""'«  -'*»- 

And  I  know  not  that  they  are  wrong  in  thinking  thus. 
For  their  readers  are  as  much  averse  to  investigating  any- 
thing to  the  bottom  as  tliey  are;  and  what  is  generaify 
sought  m  the  productions  of  mind  is  easy  pleas„re  and 
information  without  labor. 

If  aristocratic  nations  do  not  make  sufficient  use  of  gen- 
eral ideas,  and  frequently  treat  them  with  inconsiderate  dis- 
dain,  ,t  IS  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  democratic  people 
IS  ever  ready  to  cany  ideas  of  this  kind  to  excess,  i^d  to 
espouse  them  with  injudicious  warmth. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

WHY  THE  AMERICANS  HAVE  NEVER   BEEN   SO  EAGER  AS  ^HE 
FRENCH  FOR   GENERAL  IDEAS  IN   POLITICAL  AFFAIRS. 

I  HAVE  observed  that  the  Americans  show  a  less  de- 
cided taste  for  general  ideas  than  the  French.  This  is 
more  especially  true  in  poUtics. 

Although  the  Americans  infuse  into  their  legislation  far 
more  general  ideas  than  the  Enghsh,  and  although  they 
strive  more  than  the  latter  to  adjust  the  practice  of  affairs 
to  theory,  no  political  bodies  in  the  United  States  have 
ever  shown  so  much  love  for  general  ideas  as  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  and  the  Convention  in  France.  At  no  time 
has  the  American  people  laid  hold  on  ideas  of  this  kind 
with  the  passionate  energy  of  the  French  people  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  displayed  the  same  blind  confidence 
in  the  value  and  absolute  truth  of  any  theory. 

This  difference  between  the  Americans  and  the  French 
originates  in  several  causes,  but  principally  in  the  following 
one.  The  Americans  form  a  democratic  people,  who  have 
always  directed  public  affairs  themselves.  The  French  are 
a  democratic  people,  who,  for  a  long  time,  could  only  spec- 
ulate on  the  best  manner  of  conducting  them.  The  social 
condition  of  the  French  led  them  to  conceive  very  general 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  government,  whilst  their  political 
constitution  prevented  them  from  correcting  those  ideas 
by  experiment,  and  from  gradually  detecting  their  insuffi- 
ciency ;  whereas,  in  America,  the  two  things  constantly 
balance  and  correct  each  other. 

It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  this  is  very  much  op- 
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posed  to  what  I  have  said  before,  that  democratic  nations 

of  their  acuve  Irfe.     A  more  attentive  examination  will 
^how  that  there  is  nothing  contradictoiy  in  the  prop"" 

Men  living  in  democratic  countries  eagerly  lay  hold  of 
genera  ideas  because  tiiey  have  but  Uttle  leisure^  and  1^ 
Zt!     Vv  "  ^""^-^  ^■"  *•■«  «'<'"'>•«  of  »'ud;i„g  pat 

lose  mai.  V-T'-  ''""  "  "  °"'y  '"  ■-  "HdeLood'of 
tho  e  matter  which  are  not  the  necessary  and  habitual 
subjects  of  their  thoughts.  Mercantile  men  wUl  take  no 
very  eagerly,  and  without  any  close  scrutiny,  all  the  gen^ 
eral  ideas  on  phi  osophy,  politics,  science,  or  fhe  arts,  w£ 
may  be  presented  to  them  ;  but  for  such  as  relate  ic^^ 
merce,  they  will  „„t  receive  them  without  inquiry.  o^JoM 
them  witiiout  reserve.  The  same  thing  applies^t„  stetl 
men  with  regard  to  general  ideas  in  poUtics. 

If,  then,  there  be  a  subject  upon  which  a  democratic 
people  IS  peculiarly  liable  to  abandon  il.elf,  bUndly"! 
^va^tly  to  general  ideas,  the  best  corrective  te  c^ 
be  used  will  be  to  make  that  subject  a  part  of  their  dSy 
practical  occupation  They  wiU  then  be  compeUed  to  e^ 
ter  upon  details  and  the  details  will  teach  tiiem  the  w^ 
pomte  of  tiie  tiieory.  This  remedy  may  fi«i„endy  ITa 
painful  one,  but  its  effect  is  certain.  4    n«y  oe  a 

Thus  it  happens,  that  the  democratic  institutions  which 
compel  eveiy  cti^n  to  take  a  practical  part  in  the  goTem- 
m  nt  moderate  that  excessive  taste  for  ^general  thefri«^ 
pohtics  which  the  principle  of  equality  suggests. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


HOW  BELIGION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AVAILS  ITSELF  OF 
DEMOCRATIC  TENDENCIES. 

T  HAVE  shown,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  men  can- 
X  not  do  without  dogmatical  belief;  and  even  that  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  such  belief  should  exist  amongst 
them.  I  now  add,  that,  of  all  the  kinds  of  dogmatical  be- 
lief, the  most  desirable  appears  to  me  to  be  dogmatical 
belief  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  this  is  a  clear  inference, 
even  from  no  higher  consideration  than  the  interests  of  this 
world. 

There  is  hardly  any  human  action,  however  particular 
it  may  be,  which  does  not  originate  in  some  very  general 
idea  men  have  conceived  of  the  Deity,  of  his  relation  to 
mankind,  of  the  nature  of  their  own  souls,  and  of  their 
duties  to  their  fellow-creatures.  Nor  can  anything  pre- 
vent these  ideas  from  being  the  common  spring  whence 
all  the  rest  emanates. 

Men  are  therefore  immeasurably  interested  in  acquiring 
fixed  ideas  of  God,  of  the  soul,  and  of  their  general  duties 
to  their  Creator  and  their  fellow-men  ;  for  doubt  on  these 
first  principles  would  abandon  all  their  actions  to  chance, 
and  would  condemn  them  in  some  way  to  disorder  and 
impotence. 

This  is,  then,  the  subject  on  which  it  is  most  important 
for  each  of  us  to  have  fixed  ideas ;  and  unhappily  it  is  also 
the  subject  on  which  it  is  most  difficult  for  each  of  us,  left 
to  himself,  to  settle  his  opinions  by  the  sole  force  of  his 
reason.     None  but  minds  singularly  free  from  the  ordi- 
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rvd'ty've™  „  L    "'"'^  rt"«  *»  '~*-  o'  finding 
.loveity  even  in  its  errors.     Studies  of  this  nature  are  far 

above  the  average  capacity  of  men  ;  and,  even  irthTn; 

jority  of  mankind  were  capable  of  such  121  i    • 

dent  that  leisure  to  cultivat^  them  wo  ^d  !  iul M"  1?" 

sab  e  to  the  daily  practice  of  men's  lives ;  but  the  practice 

The  difficulty  appears  to  be  without  a  parallel.  Amonest 
the  sciences,  there  are  some  which  are  m»fi,l  ,  ?™™8" 
of  mankind,  and  are  within  i^  reacT,  othtl  can  L"^' 
preached  only  by  the  few,  and  are  no't  cultLL^  by  I 
many,  who  require  nothing  beyond  their  more  ril 
pphcations:  but  the  daily  practice  of  the  science  iZk 
of  IS  mdispeusable  to  all,  although  the  study  of  it  is  Ze 
cessible  to  the  greater  number.  ^  ™''" 

General  ideas  respecting  God  and  human  nature  are 
therefore  the  ideas  above  aU  others  which  it  is  mttsuitl! 
We  to  withdraw  from  the  habitual  action  of  private  Zt 
ment,  and  m  which  there  is  most  to  gain  Ldl^tdt^' 
by  recognidng  a  principle  of  authority  "'' 

The  first  object,  and  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of 
reigion  is  to  ftrn  ish  to  each  of  these  funimentarqS;^ 
a  solution  which  is  at  once  clear,  precise,  inteUigibletthe 
mass  of  mankind,  and  lasting.     There  a  e  religfot  wh  cl 
.re  felse  and  veiy  absurd ;  but  it  n:.-y  be  affimtd  AaTlJ 
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religion  which  remains  within  the  circle  I  have  just  traced, 
without  pretending  to  go  beyond  it,  (as  many  religions  have 
attempted  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  on  every  side 
the  free  movement  of  the  human  mind,)  imposes  a  salutary 
restraint  on  the  intellect ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if 
it  do  not  save  men  in  another  world,  it  is  at  least  very  con- 
ducive to  their  happiness  and  their  greatness  in  this. 

This  is  more  especially  true  of  men  living  in  free  coun- 
tries. When  the  rehgion  of  a  people  is  destroyed,  doubt 
gets  hold  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  intellect,  and  half 
paralyzes  all  the  otliers.  Every  man  accustoms  himself  to 
have  only  confused  and  changing  notions  on  the  subjects 
most  interesting  to  his  fellow-creatures  and  himself.  His 
opinions  are  ill-defended  and  easily  abandoned;  and,  in 
despair  of  ever  resolving  by  himself  the  hard  problems 
respecting  the  destiny  of  man,  he  ignobly  submits  to  think 
no  more  about  them. 

Such  a  condition  cannot  but  enervate  the  soul,  relax  the 
springs  of  the  will,  and  prepare  a  people  for  servitude. 
Not  only  does  it  happen,  in  such  a  case,  that  they  allow 
their  freedom  to  be  taken  from  them;  they  frequently 
themselves  surrender  it.  When  there  is  no  longer  any 
principle  of  authority  in  religion,  any  more  than  in  politics, 
men  are  speedily  frightened  at  the  aspect  of  this  unbounded 
independence.  The  constant  agitation  of  all  surrounding 
things  alarms  and  exhausts  them.  As  everything  is  at  sea 
in  the  sphere  of  the  mind,  they  determine  at  least  that  the 
mechanism  of  society  shall  be  firm  and  fixed  ;  and,  as  they 
cannot  resume  their  ancient  belief,  they  assume  a  master. 

For  my  own  part,  I  doubt  whether  man  can  ever  sup- 
port at  the  same  time  complete  religious  independence  and 
entire  political  freedom.  And  I  am  inchned  to  think  that, 
if  faith  be  wanting  in  him,  he  must  be  subject ;  and  if  he 
be  free,  he  must  believe. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  great  utility  of  religions  is  still 
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more  Obvious  amongst  nations  where  equality  of  conditions 
prevails,  than  amongst  others  It  mn«f  K  i  ^**"f  VO"" 
that  eniiflJIf^  «;,•  u  u  •  ^"^^  '*®  acknowledged 

that  equality,  which  bnngs  great  benefits  into  the  world 
nevertheless  suggests  to  men  (a.  will  be  shown  WelS 

fZelffantria;?:^^^^^^^^^^^  T^T  "PO" 

material  gratificatfon.  "  '"  '""'^'""'^  ^^^^  ^^ 

The  greatest  advantage  of  religion  is  to  inspire  diametri 

oul  .0  reg,o„s  far  above  those  of  the  senses.    N™h  "e 
nywh,ch  does  not  impose  on  man  some  duties  towird  ,! 

dangerous.  '"''«"'"'  *«  "«'^'  ^^  «nd 

Re'igions  nations  are  therefore  natnrally  strong  on  the 

very  PC"nt  on  which  democmic  nations  are  wei  „h kh 

SLOWS  of  what  importance  it  is  for  men  to  prefer™  their 

religion  as  their  conditions  become  more  equal 
I  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  intention  of  examining 

he  supernatural  means  which  God  employs  to  infee  ,^ 
ligious  belief  into  the  heart  of  man      I  »m  .,7i,- 
considering  religions  in  a  purlyTman'  '^  rZ::-Z 
object  IS  to  inquire  by  what  means  they  may  most  isHv 
re^m^heir  sway  in  the  dem..tic  agi  u/on  wtictt 

anl^talirtfeT  '''""'.'«■»-  »' g»e™'  cultivation 
ana  equality,  the  human  mind  consents  only  with  rel,,^ 

ance  to  adopt  dogmatical  opinions,  and  feels  thefr  nee"  uT 
a  utely  only  m  spiritual  matter..     This  proves,  in  7^^! 

ttt  '  V"'''  "■""•  ^^'*°-  «"ght,  mo  e  cautioS 
than  at  any  other,  to  confine  themselvi  within  ,hT  ^ 
precincts ;  for  in  seeking  to  extend  .,2  ;Z  ^ZZ 


■  ■'! 
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ligious  matters,  they  incur  a  risk  of  not  being  believed  at 
all.  The  circle  within  which  they  seek  to  restrict  the 
human  intellect  ought  therefore  to  be  carefully  traced,  and, 
beyond  its  verge,  the  mind  should  be  left  entirely  free  to  its 
own  guidance. 

Mohammed  professed  to  derive  from  Heaven,  and  has  in- 
serted in  the  Koran,  not  only  religious  doctrines,  but  politi- 
cal maxims,  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and  theories  of  science. 
The  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  only  speaks  of  the  general 
relations  of  men  to  God  and  to  each  other,  beyond  which 
it  inculcates  and  imposes  no  point  of  faith.  This  alone, 
besides  a  thousand  other  reasons,  would  suffice  to  prove 
that  the  former  of  these  religions  will  never  long  predomi- 
nate i>i  a  cultivated  and  democratic  age,  whilst  the  latter  is 
destined  to  retain  its  sway  at  these  as  at  all  other  periods. 

In  continuation  of  this  same  inquiry,  I  find  that,  for  re- 
ligions to  maintain  their  authority,  humanly  speaking,  in 
democratic  ages,  not  only  must  they  confine  themselves 
strictly  within  the  circle  of  spiritual  matters,  but  their 
power  also  will  depend  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the 
belief  they  inculcate,  on  the  external  forms  they  assume, 
and  on  the  obligations  they  impose. 

The  preceding  observation,  that  equality  leads  men  to 
very  general  and  veiy  vast  ideas,  is  principally  to  be  un- 
derstood in  respect  to  religion.  Men  who  are  similar  and 
equal  in  the  world  readily  conceive  the  idea  of  the  one 
God,  governing  every  man  by  the  same  laws,  and  grant- 
ing to  every  man  future  happiness  on  the  same  conditions. 
The  idea  of  the  unity  of  mankind  coi...antly  leads  them 
back  to  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Creator ;  whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a  state  of  society  where  men  are  broken 
up  into  very  unequal  ranks,  they  are  apt  to  devise  as  many 
deities  as  there  are  nations,  castes,  classes,  or  families,  and 
to  trace  a  thousand  private  roads  to  Heaven. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Christianity  itself  has  felt,  to 
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;«  coming,  ,,„d  g„,h,,„a  ^  C  portion  of  r  ^"'^  '"' 
W.e  an  immense  flock,  undef  tLIeprre  „f  i"T  "™' 
The  men  of  wl.om  thi.  mnlfit„^„       "^  ®  *^*'"'- 

'ing-^hed  b,  numlurd  ff  renJs"  ZT'  77  t'" 
much  in  common  th„t  .1,.      ii  T      ',  ""^^  ''»''  "lus 

tl.at  every  aXct'  wa '  „  ^  'l  "^7'''  *'  «"»''  '""».  »d 
to  the  ElZlTtCln  ""f  '"^'^'fi^""'  ">  respect 

state  of  mankind  necessarilv  nr./       T'^  ""''  f'""^'" 

being  then,  as  it  were  sh»l.  7  .      T      ^"'"''"  ^"''W. 

each  natio^  r.^:^^'^^  IX,^^"' [-^--1 
ranks  soon  crew  un  in  .i,,.  i,    "'"™"'"»y-     A  scale  of 

different  rac^  were  m„rl  ,h  T /.  *"^  """<""'  ">a 
tion  was  dividJw  ZDZ'  '"'?"*•  ""''  -«>•  - 
."■•dst  of  this  commo^  X,  Z^Z^^^t  A""^ 
human  society  into  no  »««      x"  ^^^mea  to  be  dividing 

t-nity  did  n^tte  sight  'ofT^r/  P""""^'  «••"- 
which  it  had  bro„;il^t  *e  tr  d  ^ tT" '  ''"' 
nevertheless,  to  lend  itself  as  mucTa^pos^bk  oT"""' 
tendencies  created  bv  thi^  A;.*-  -u  .•  ^  „^  ^^  ^^e  new 
fractions.  Men  continue  ^o  w  S  I  P  Tf '"'  '""' 
and  Preserver  of  all  thin^  ,  .^  ^'^'  ""^  Creator 
and,  so  to  speak  t^'Zl  tlrl^ST'  "''''  ^''^' 
tinct  privilege,  and  win  the  ftvlrff  L  e  ,  ^^  *" 

near  the  throne  of  Gn.ce.     Sle  L^  k7T  r'""*"' 
they  multiplied  and  unduly  enCnlZ  '^"'^^  "'^  »-'?' 

"'y  ennanced  the  importance  of  his 
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agents.  The  homage  due  to  saints  and  angels  became 
aii  almost  idolatrous  worship  for  most  Christians;  and  it 
might  be  feared  for  a  moment  that  the  religion  of  Christ 
wovld  retrograde  towards  the  superstitions  which  it  had 
overcome. 

It  seems  evident,  that,  the  more  the  barriers  are  removed 
«vhich  separate  one  nation  from  another  and  one  citizen 
from  another,  the  stronger  is  the  bent  of  the  human  mind, 
as  if  by  its  own  impulse,  towards  the  idea  of  a  single 
and  all-powerful  Being,  dispensing  equal  laws  in  the  same 
manner  to  every  man.  In  democratic  ages,  then,  it  is 
more  particularly  important  not  to  allow  the  homage  paid 
to  secondary  agents  to  be  confounded  with  the  worship  due 
to  the  Creator  alone. 

Another  truth  is  no  less  clear,  —  that  religions  ought  to 
have  fewer  external  observances  in  democratic  periods  than 
at  any  others. 

In  speaking  of  philosophical  method  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, I  have  shown  that  nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  the 
human  mind,  in  an  age  of  equality,  than  the  idea  of  sub- 
jection to  forms.  Men  living  at  such  times  are  impatient 
of  figures ;  to  their  eyes,  symbols  appear  to  be  puerile  arti- 
fices used  to  conceal  or  to  set  off  truths  which  should  more 
naturally  be  bared  to  the  light  of  day :  they  are  unmoved 
by  ceremonial  observances,  and  are  disposed  to  attach  only 
a  secondary  importance  to  the  details  of  public  worahip. 

Those  who  have  to  regulate  the  external  forms  of  relig- 
ion in  a  democratic  age  should  pay  a  close  attention  to 
these  natural  propensities  of  the  human  mind,  in  order  not 
to  run  counter  to  them  unnecessarily. 

I  firmly  believe  in  the  necessity  of  formp,  which  fix  the 
human  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  abstract  truths,  and 
aid  it  in  embracing  them  warmly  and  holding  them  with 
firmness.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
a  religion  without  external  observances ;  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  the  ages  upon  which  we  are 
entering,  it  would  be  peculiarly  dangerous  to  multiply  them 
beyond  measure ;  and  that  they  ought  rather  to  be  limited 
to  as  much  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  doc- 
tnne  Itself,  which  is  the  substance  of  religion,  of  which  the 
ntual  18  only  the  form.*  A  religion  which  should  become 
more  minute,  more  peremptory,  and  more  charged  with 
smaU  observances,  at  a  time  when  men  are  becoming  more 
equal,  would  soon  find  itself  reduced  to  a  band  of  fanatical 
zealots  in  the  midst  of  an  infidel  people. 

I  anticipate  the  objection  that,  as  all  religions  have  gen- 
eral and  eternal  truths  for  their  object,  they  cannot  thus 
shape  themselves  to  the  shifting  inclinations  of  every  acre 
without  forfeiting  their  claim  to  certainty  in  the  eyes  V 
mankind.     To  this  I  reply  again,  that  the  principal  opin- 
ions which  constitute  a  creed,  and  which  theologians  call 
articles  of  faith,  must  be  very  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  acc^sories  connected  with  them.    Religions  are  obliged 
to  hold  fast  to  the  former,  whatever  be  the  pecuhar  spirit 
of  the  age ;  but  they  should  take  good  care  not  to  bind 
themselves  in  the  same  manner  to  the  latter,  at  a  time 
when  everything  is  in  transition,  and  when  the  mind,  ac- 
customed to  the  moving  pageant  of  human  affairs,  reluc- 
tantly allows  itself  to  be  fixed  on  any  point.     The  fixity 
of  eternal  and  secondary  things  can  afford  a  chance  of 
duration  only  when  civil  society  is  itself  fixed ;  under  any 
other  circumstances,  I  hold  it  to  be  perilous. 

We  shall  see  that,  of  all  the  passions  which  originate  in 
or  are  fostered  by  equality,  there  is  one  which  it  renders 
peculiarly  mtense,  and  which  it  also  infuses  into  the  heart 

*  In  all  religioM,  there  are  some  ceremonies  which  are  inherent  in  the 
substance  of  the  faith  itself,  and  in  these  nothing  should  oa  any  account 
be  changed.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Roman  Catholicism,  in  which 
the  doctnne  and  the  form  are  frequently  so  closely  united  as  to  form  bat  ona 
point  of  belief. 


■n>Mi  an 
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of  every  man,  —  I  mean  the  love  of  well-being.  The 
taate  for  well-being  is  the  prominent  and  indelible  featui'e 
of  democratic  times. 

It  may  be  beUeved  that  a  religion  which  should  under- 
take to  destroy  so  deep-seated  a  passion,  would  in  the 
end  be  destroyed  by  it ;  and  if  it  attempted  to  wean  men 
entirely  from  the  contemplation  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  in  order  to  devote  their  faculties  exclusively  to  the 
thought  of  another,  it  may  be  foreseen  that  the  minds  of 
men  would  at  length  escape  its  grasp,  to  plunge  into  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  present  and  material  pleasures. 

The  chief  concern  of  religion  is  to  purify,  to  regulate, 
and  to  restrain  the  excessive  and  exclusive  taste  for  well- 
being  which  men  feel  at  periods  of  equality ;  but  it  would 
be  an  error  to  attempt  to  overcome  it  completely,  or  to 
eradicate  it.  Men  cannot  be  cured  of  the  love  of  riches ; 
but  they  may  be  persuaded  to  enrich  themselves  by  none 
but  honest  means. 

This  brings  me  to  a  final  consideration,  which  comprises, 
as  it  were,  all  the  others.  The  more  the  conditions  of  men 
are  equaUzed  and  assimilated  to  each  other,  the  more  im- 
portant is  it  for  reUgion ;  whilst  it  carefully  abstains  from 
the  daily  turmoil  of  secular  affairs,  not  needlessly  to  run 
counter  to  the  ideas  whi'jh  generally  prevail,  or  to  the  per- 
manent interests  which  exist  in  the  mass  of  the  people. 
For,  as  public  opinion  grows  to  be  more  and  more  the  first 
and  most  irresistible  of  existing  powers,  the  reKgious  princi- 
ple has  no  external  support  strong  enough  to  enable  it  loner 
to  resist  its  attacks.  This  is  not  less  true  of  a  democratic 
people  ruled  by  a  despot,  than  of  a  republic.  In  ages  of 
equality  kings  may  often  comiiiand  obedience,  but  the  ma- 
jority always  commands  belief:  to  tho  majority,  therefore, 
deference  is  co  be  paid  in  whatsoever  is  not  contrary  to 
the  faith. 

I  showed  in  my  former  volume  how  the  American  clergy 
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Amenca,  rehgion  is  a  distinct  sphere,  in  which  the  priest 
«  sovereign  but  out  of  which  he  takes  care  never  to  J. 
Within  Its  limits,  he  is  master  of  the  mind ;  beyond  them 
he  leaves  men  to  themselves,  and  surrender  them  to  the 
ndependence  and  instabUity  which  belong  to  their  natl 
and  their  age.    I  have  seen  no  comitiy  i„  which  Chris- 

.rrfn'thtn    ^l*/'"^'  forms,  fign:^,  and  observant: 
than  in  the  United  States ;  or  where  it  presents  more  dis- 

TchnV  '  "i  f"'"^  """'""^  *"  *«  ■"»•'•  Although 
4e  Christians  of  America  are  divided  into  a  multitude  ff 
^U,  they  al  look  upon  their  religion  h,  the  same  light. 
This  applies  to  Roman  Catholicism  as  weU  as  to  the  ofhlr 
forms  of  belief.  There  are  no  Romish  priests  who  show 
ess  taste  for  the  minute  individual  observances,  for  e^tt^Z 
inaiy  or  pecul^r  means  of  salvation,  or  who  cling  mo^ 

Roman  Catholic  pnests  of  the  United  States.  Nowhere 
.s  that  doctnne  of  the  Church  which  prohibits  the  wo«hb 
reserved  to  God  alone  from  being  offered  to  the  rni? 
more  clearly  mcucated  or  more  geneiully  followed.     Ye 

Another  remark  is  applicable  to  the  clergy  of  every  com- 

mnnion      The  American  mmistei^  of  the  Gospel  do  n"t 

attempt  to  draw  or  to  fix  aU  the  thoughts  of  man  upon  the 

rfe  to  come;  they  are  willing  to  sun^nder  a  porL  of 

us  hear    to  the  cares  of  the  present;  seeming  to  cons.'^r 

the  goods  of  this  world  as  important,  thou|i  secondar^ 

jject^     If  they  take  no  part  themselves  in  produc^^ 

labor,  they  are  at  least  interested  in  its  progress,  and  they 

applaud  «s  results;  and  whUst  they  never  ceasl  to  pS 

fears  of  the  believer,  they  do  not  forbid  him  honestly  to 
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court  prosperity  in  this.  Far  from  attempting  to  show 
that  these  things  are  distinct  and  contrary  to  one  another, 
they  study  rather  to  find  out  on  what  point  they  are  most 
nearly  and  closely  connected. 

All  the  American  clergy  know  and  respect  the  intel- 
lectual supremacy  exercised  by  the  majority :  they  never 
sustain  any  but  necessary  conflicts  with  it.  They  take  no 
share  in  the  altercations  of  parties,  but  they  readily  adopt 
the  general  opinions  of  their  country  and  their  age :  and 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  borne  away  without  opposition 
in  the  current  of  feeling  and  opinion  by  which  everything 
liround  them  is  carried  along.  They  eridedlvor  to  amend 
their  contemporaries,  but  they  do  not  quit  fellowship  with 
them.  Public  opinion  is  therefore  never  hostile  to  them : 
it  rather  supports  and  protects  them ;  and  their  belief  owes 
its  authority  at  the  same  time  to  the  strength  which  is  its 
own,  and  to  that  which  it  borrows  from  the  opinions  of 
the  majority. 

Thus  it  is,  that,  by  respecting  all  democratic  tendencies 
not  absolutely  contrary  to  herself,  and  by  making  use  of 
several  of  them  for  her  own  purposes,  Religion  sustains  a 
successful  struggle  with  that  spirit  of  individual  indepen- 
dence which  is  her  most  dangerous  opponent. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE    PROGRESS    OF  ROMAN  CATHOLICISM  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

A  MEEICA   is  the   most  democratic  country  i„  the 
-^  world,  and  it  i,  at  the  same  time  (acZdZJTr. 

^^^'^  '"^''  ■"''^'  f-»--  ^' «-  «'ght,  t^: 

Two  things  must  here  be  accurately  distinguished- 
equahty  mchnes  men  to  wish  to  form  their  own  0^3  i 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  imbues  them  with  the  t^  teL' 
the  .dea  of  unity,  simplicity,  and  impartiality  in  thtporer 
wh,  h  governs  society.     Men  living  in  democratic  C 

^y  b:;:^ ;?'""  *"  '""^^  "^  "■•  -"g^ousautho : 

,1  -f  c  1^  ^,  ."°"'^'"  *"  ""''>'='  themselves  to  anv 
author.^  of  th,s  kind,  they  choose  at  least  that  it  shouM 
be  smgle  ana  uniform.  Religious  powers  not  ™S 
from  a  common  centre  are  r>^t.,™]i  lauiating 

minds  •    »nd  ♦).„,     1  naturally  repugnant  to  their 

imnds      and  they  almost  as  readily  conceive  that  there 
shoud  te  no  religion,  as  that  there  should  be  seveL 

At  the  present  trme,  more  than  in  any  preceding  a^e 
Roman  Cathohcs  are  seen  to  lapse  into  infidehty,  aX  ' 

d.atety_find  m  themselves  a  latent  instinct  which  urge, 
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them  unconsciously  toward?  Catholicism.  Many  of  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Romish  Church  astonish 
them ;  but  they  feel  a  secret  admiration  for  its  discipline, 
and  its  great  unity  attracts  them.  If  Catholicism  could 
at  length  withdraw  itself  from  the  political  animosities  to 
which  it  has  given  rise,  I  have  hardly  any  doubt  but  that 
the  same  spirit  of  the  age  which  appears  to  be  so  opposed 
to  it  would  become  so  favorable  as  to  admit  of  its  great 
and  sudden  advancement. 

One  of  the  most  ordinary  weaknesses  of  the  human  in- 
tellect is  to  seek  to  reconcile  contrary  principles,  and  to 
purchase  peace  at  the  expense  of  logic.  Thus  there  have 
ever  been,  and  will  ever  be,  men  who,  after  having  sub- 
mitted some  portion  of  their  rehgious  belief  to  the  princi- 
ple of  authority,  will  seek  to  exempt  several  other  parts  of 
their  faith  from  it,  and  to  keep  their  minds  floating  at  ran- 
dom between  liberty  and  obedience.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
beUeve  that  the  number  of  these  thinkers  will  be  less  in 
democratic  than  in  other  ages  j  and  that  our  posterity  will 
tend  more  and  more  to  a  division  into  only  two  parts,— 
some  relinquishing  Christianity  entu-ely,  and  others  return- 
ing to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER    VIT. 

I  !f,'^i'^  """"^  ''*'*^'"  """^  *■>«  preponderating  ta^te 

principal'effect  on  phai^y  '°  ""'"'  °"''  ■"  "-»'•  i" 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  pantheism  has  made  ««at  nr* 
gross  in  our  age.    The  writings  of  a  part  of  PnS      f 
vhible  marks  of  it:  Ae  Germ^i^Jdltf^rhil 
phy.and  the  French  into  Mteratnre.     Zt  ^f  I^'^.: 
of  imagination  published  in  Fror,»o        .  .  ^®^^^ 

or  so,nf  tinge  ^hl  frl:;lTe  tiS'tcSttr 
iaclose  some  tendency  to  such  doctrines  inl^fr'altS' 

."^r^renTcatsr  ^  ""'^  '^  ^  -^ 

J^dthTn^^^/lrtLrm'rtfars 
::f::^ts,^rcoS:-?3 

K.pl«.-;'  .™l-M.g  M,M.*  „  a,J,  i7j,* 

by  hm,  so  generally,  that,  if  he  thinks  he  has  W  it  t 

with  the  discovery  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but,. 
creation  and  a  Creator,  he  is  still  embfnussed  ^  "is  pri! 
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mary  division  of  things,  and  seeks  to  expand  and  simplify 
his  conception  by  including  God  and  the  Universe  in  one 
great  Whole. 

If  there  be  a  philosophical  system  which  teaches  that  all 
things  material  and  immaterial,  visible  and  invisible,  which 
the  world  contains,  are  to  be  considered  only  as  the  several 
parts  of  an  immense  Being,  who  alone  remains  eternal 
amidst  the  continual  change  and  ceaseless  transformation 
of  all  that  constitutes  him,  we  may  readily  infer  that  such 
a  system,  although  it  destroy  the  individuality  of  man,  — 
nay,  rather  because  it  destroys  that  individuality,  —  will 
have  secret  charms  for  men  living  in  democracies.  AU 
their  habits  of  thought  prepare  them  to  conceive  it,  and 
predispose  them  to  adopt  it.  It  naturally  attracts  and  fixes 
their  imagination  ;  it  fosters  the  pride,  whilst  it  soothes  the 
mdolence,  of  their  minds. 

Amongst  the  different  systems  by  whose  aid  Philosophy 
endeavors  to  explain  the  Universe,  I  believe  pantheism  to 
be  one  of  those  most  fitted  to  seduce  the  human  mind 
in  democratic  times.  Against  it,  all  who  abide  in  their 
attachment  to  the  true  greatness  of  man  should  combine 
and  struggle. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

HOW   EQUALITY   SUGGESTS    TO   THE  AMERICANS   THE    IDEA   OF 
THE   INDEFINITE   PERFECTIBILITY   OF  MAN. 

-C]QUALITY  suggests  to  the  human  mind  several  ideas 
±J  which  would  not  have  originated  from  any  other 
source,  and  it  modifies  almost  all  those  previously  enter- 
tamed  I  take  as  an  example  the  idea  of  human  perfecti- 
bility, because  it  is  one  of  the  principal  notions  that  the 
intellect  can  conceive,  and  because  it  constitutes  of  itself  a 
great  philosophical  theory,  which  is  everywhere  to  be  traced 
by  Its  consequences  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs. 

Although  man  has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
brutes,  one  trait  is  peculiar  to  himself, -he  improves :  they 
are  incapable  of  improvement.     Mankind  could  not  fail  to 
discover  this  difference  from  the  beginning.     The  idea  of 
perfectibility  is  therefore  as  old  as  the  worid  ;  equality  did 
not  give  birth  to  it,  but  has  imparted  to  it  a  new  character. 
When  the  citizens  of  a  community  are  classed  according 
to  rank,  profession,  or  birth,  and  when  all  men  are  con^ 
strained   to  follow  the  career  which  chance  has  opened 
before  them,  every  one  thinks  that  the  utmost  limits  of 
human  power  are  to  be  discerned  in  proximity  to  himself 
and  no  one  seeks  any  longer  to  resist  the  inevitable  law  of 
his  destiny.     Not,  indeed,  that  an  aristocratic  people  abso- 
lutely deny  man's  faculty  of  self-improvement,  but  they  do 
not  hold  It  to  be  indefinite ;  they  can  conceive  amelioration, 
but  not  change:  they  imagine  that  the  future  condition  of 
society  may  be  better,  but  not  essentially  different ;  and, 
whilst  they  admit  that  humanity  has  made  progress,  and 
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may  still  have  some  to  make,  they  assign  to  it  beforehand 
certain  impassable  limits. 

Thus,  they  do  not  presume  that  they  have  arrived  at  the 
supreme  good  or  at  absolute  ♦tuth,  (what  people  or  what 
man  was  ever  wild  enough  to  imagine  it  ?)  but  they  cher- 
ish a  persuasion  that  they  have  pretty  nearly  reached  that 
degree  of  greatness  and  knowledge  which  our  imperfect 
nature  admits  of;  and,  as  nothing  moves  about  them,  they 
are  willing  to  fancy  that  everything  is  in  its  fit  place. 
Then  it  is  that  the  legislator  affects  to  lay  down  eternal 
laws  ;  that  kings  and  nations  will  raise  none  but  imperish- 
able monuments ;  and  that  the  present  generation  under- 
takes to  spare  generations  to  cpme  the  care  of  regulating 
their  destinies. 

In  proportion  as  castes  disappear  and  the  classes  of  soci- 
ety approximate,  —  as  manners,  customs,  and  laws  vary, 
from  the  tumultuous  intercourse  of  men,  —  as  new  facts 
arise,  —  as  new  truths  are  brought  to  light,  —  as  ancient 
opinions  are  dissipated,  and  others  take  their  place,  — the 
image  of  an  ideal  but  always  fugitive  perfection  presents 
itself  to  the  human  mind.     Continual  changes  are  then  ev- 
ery instant  occurring  under  the  observation  of  every  man  : 
the  position  of  some  is  rendered  worse  ;  and  he  learns  but 
too  well  that  no  people  and  no  individual,  how  enlightened 
soever  they  may  be,  can  lay  claim  to  infallibility :  the  con- 
dition of  others  is  improved ;  whence  he  infers  that  man  is 
endowed  with  an  indefinite  faculty  of  improvement.     His 
reverses  teach   him   that  none   have  discovered   absolute 
good,  —  his  success   stimulates   him  to   the   never-ending 
pursuit  of  it.      Thus,  forever  seeking,  forever  falling  to 
rise  again,  — often  disappointed,  but  not  discouraged,— 
he  tends  unceasingly  towards  that  unmeasured  greatness 
so  indistinctly  visible  at  the  end  of  the  long  track  which 
humanity  has  yet  to  tread. 

It  can  hardly  be  believed  how  many  facts  naturally  flow 
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from  the  philosophical  theory  of  the  indefinite  perfectibility 
of  man,  or  how  strong  an  influence  it  exercises  even  on 
those  who,  living  entirely  for  the  purposes  of  action  and 
not  of  thought,  seem  to  conform  their  actions  to  it,  without 
knowing  anything  about  it. 

I  accost  an  American  sailor,  and  inquire  why  the  ships 
of  his  country  are  built  so  as  to  last  but  for  a  short  time  • 
he  answers  without  hesitation,  that  the  art  of  navigation  is 
every  day  making  such  rapid  progress,  that  the  finest  ves- 
sel would  become  almost  useless  if  it  lasted  beyond  a  few 
years.  In  these  words,  which  fell  accidentaUy,  and  on  a 
particular  subject,  from  an  uninstructed  man,  I  recognize 
the  general  and  systematic  idea  upon  which  a  great  people 
direct  all  their  concerns. 

Aristocratic  nations  are  naturally  too  apt  to  narrow  the 
scope  of  human  perfectibility;  democratic  nations,  to  ex 
pand  It  beyond  reason. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  AMERICANS  DOES  NOT  PROVE  THAT  A 
DEMOCRATIC  PEOPLE  CAN  HAVE  NO  APTITUDE  AND  NO 
TASTE  FOR   SCIENCE,   LITERATURE,   OR  ART. 

TT  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  few  of  the  civih'zed 
A  nations  of  our  time  have  the  higher  sciences  made  less 
progress  than  in  tlie  United  States ;  and  in  few  have  great 
artists,  distinguished  poets,  or  celebrated  writers,  been  more 
rare.*  Many  Europeans,  struck  by  this  fact,  have  looked 
upon  it  as  a  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  equality ;  and 
they  have  thought  that,  if  a  democratic  state  of  society 
and  democratic  institutions  were  ever  to  prevail  over  the 
whole  earth,  the  human  mind  would  gradually  find  its  bea- 
con-lights grow  dim,  and  men  would  relapse  into  a  period 
of  darkness. 

To  reason  thus  is,  I  think,  to  confound  several  ideas 
which  it  is  important  to  divide  and  examine  separately :  it 
is  to  mingle,  unintentionally,  what  is  democratic  with  what 
is  only  American. 

The  rehgion  professed  by  the  first  emigrants,  and  be- 
queathed by  them  to  their  descendants,  —  simple  in  its 
forms,  austere  and  almost  harsh  in  its  principles,  and  hostile 
to  external  symbols  and  to  ceremonial  pomp,  — is  naturally 
unfavorable  to  the  fine  arts,  and  only  yields  reluctantly  to 
the  pleasures  of  literature.  The  Americans  are  a  very  old 
and  a  very  enlightened  people,  who  have  fallen  upon  a  new 
and  unbounded  country,  where  they  may  extend  themselves 
at  pleasure,  and  which  they  may  fertilize  without  difficulty. 

•  See  notes  to  Vol.  I.  pp.  403,  404.  —Am.  Ed. 
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Thi,  .tate  of  things  is  „i„.„„t  ,       ,„,,  .,  ^^^ 

of  th«  world      In  Americ,  every  one  finds  faciUties  un- 

Ihe  spmt  of  gain  IS  always  on  (he  stretch,  and  the  human 
mmd,  constanUy  diverted  fron,  the  pleasures  of  imara- 
t.on  and  the  labors  of  the  intellect,  is  there  swayed  by  no 
.mpulse  but  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  Not  only  are  man"! 
facturmg  and  commercial  classes  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  as  they  are  in  all  other  countries  ;  but,  what  never 
occurred  elsewhere,  the  whole  community  are  simultane- 
ously engaged  m  productive  industiy  and  commerce. 

But  I  am  convmced  that,  if  the  Americans  had  been 
nJone  m  the  world  with  the  freedom  and  the  knowledge 
aeqmred  by  the.r  forefathers,  and  the  passions  which  are 
then-  own,  they  would  not  have  been  slow  to  discover  that 
progress  cannot  long  be  made  in  the  application  of  the 
cences  wthout  cultivating  the  theo.y  of  them ;  that  all 
the  arts  are  perfected  by  one  another:  and,  however  ab- 

let  of  rt'     ™  ^™  ""^  ""^  P-"^"'  -f 'he  principal 
olaeet  of  their  desires,  they  would  speedily  have  admitted 

that  It  IS  necessary  to  turn  aside  from  it  occasionally,  in 
order  the  better  to  attain  it  in  the  end. 

The  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  mind  is  moreover  so  nat. 
ural  to  the  heart  of  civili^d  man,  that  amongst  the  polite 
nations,  which  are  least  disposed  to  give  themselves  up  to 
these  pursuits,  a  certain  number  of  pei^ons  are  always  to 
be  found  who  take  part  in  them.  This  intellectual  crav- 
'iig,  once  felt,  would  very  soon  have  been  satisfied. 

Birt  at  the  very  time  when  the  Americans  were  natu- 

aJly  mchned  to  require  nothing  of  science  but  its  special 

appheations  to  the  usefiil  arts  and  the  means  of  rendering 

ife  comfortable,  learned  and  literaiy  Europe  was  engaged 

m  explonng  the  common  sources  of  truth,  and  in  improv- 

or  satisfy  the  wants  of  man. 
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At  the  head  of  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  Old  World 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  more  particularly  dis- 
tinguished one,  to  which  they  were  closely  united  by  a 
common  origin  and  by  kindred  habits.  Amongst  this  peo- 
ple they  found  distinguished  men  of  science,  able  artists, 
writers  of  eminence,  and  they  were  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
treasures  of  the  intellect  without  laboring  to  amass  them. 
In  spite  of  the  ocean  which  intervenes,  I  cannot  consent 
to  separate  America  from  Europe.  I  consider  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  that  portion  of  the  Enghsh  people 
who  are  commissioned  to  explore  the  forests  of  the  New 
World ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  nation,  enjoying  more  leisure 
and  less  harassed  by  the  drudgery  of  life,  may  devotie  their 
energies  to  thought,  and  enlarge  in  all  directions  the  empire 
of  mind. 

The  position  of  the  Americans  is  therefore  quite  excep- 
tional, and  it  may  be  behoved  that  no  democratic  people 
will  ever  be  placed  in  a  similar  one.  Their  strictly  Puritan- 
ical origin,  —  their  exclusively  commercial  habits,  —  even 
the  country  they  inhabit,  which  seems  to  divert  their  minds 
from  the  pursuit  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  —  the 
proximity  of  Europe,  which  allows  them  to  neglect  these 
pursuits  without  relapsing  into  barbarism,  —  a  thousand 
special  causes,  of  which  I  have  only  been  able  to  point  out 
the  most  important,  —  have  singularly  concurred  to  fix  the 
mind  of  the  American  upon  purely  practical  objects.  His 
passions,  his  wants,  his  education,  and  everything  about 
him,  seem  to  unite  in  drawing  the  native  of  the  United 
States  earthward :  his  rehgion  alone  bids  him  turn,  from 
time  to  time,  a  transient  and  distracted  glance  to  heaven. 
Let  us  cease,  then,  to  view  all  democratic  nations  under 
the  example  of  the  American  people,  and  attempt  to  sur- 
vey them  at  length  with  their  own  features. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  a  people  not  subdivided  into 
any  castes  or  scale  of  ranks  ;  among  whom  the  law,  recog- 
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nixing  no  privfleges,  should  divide  inherited  property  into 
e,«  J  sham ;  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  sh^K^w^^ 
out  knowledge  and  without  freedom.    Nor  is  this  „: 
hypoth^«:  a  despot  may  find  that  it  is  his  int^re^to 
render  h,s  snlgects  equal  and  to  leave  them  i^^,^     n 
o«ler  more  easily  to  keep  them  slaves.    Not  onk  Zld  " 
democrafc  people  of  this  kind  show  neither  a^  n„r 
teste  for  science  literature,  or  art.  but  it  would  m-oLuv 
never  arnve  at  thepossession  of  them.    The  law  ofTe^em 
wcdd  of  .(.elf  provide  for  the  destruction  of  largrfbrt^ea 
at  each  sncceedhc  ffeneratinn  .  o„j  „  i.    ^   '""unes 

be  acanired  Th!  ^"°™'""'  ■  *"''  ""  "'^  fortunes  would 
Be  acquired.  The  poor  man,  without  either  knowledee  or 
feedom,  would  not  so  much  as  conceive  the  idea  rfS 
himself  to  wealth;  and  the  rich  man  would  aTow  hZf 

and  rnvmciUe  equality  ToXtnt  SS  "^fZ 
would  then  have  time  or  taste  to  devote  himself  to  the  pTr! 
suits  or  pleasures  of  the  intellect;  but  all  men  would  I 
main  paralyzed  in  a  statA  nf  ^„™~      •  "ouia  re- 

servitude.  "  'S"'"^«e  and  equal 

When  I  conceive  a  democratic  society  of  this  kind    T 
&.cy  mysetf  in  one  of  those  low,  close,  and  gUmt  aW^ 
whe^  the  light  which  breaks  in  from  withL  Ton  S 
and  fedes  away     A  sudden  heaviness  ove^iowers  me  a^d 
I  gr^pe  tfirough  the  surrounding  darkness,!  find  an  opTn- 

Kt"  '"'""'  T  '"  "-^  "''  »<»  *e  light  of  Z. 
But  al  his  ,s  not  applicable  to  men  already  fnlightenfi 
whoretain  their  freedom,  after  having  abolished  tW  p  J 
cuhar  and  heredita^r  rights  which  pe^uated  the  Tn^^ 
ofp^perty  in  the  hands  of  certam'in^dividuals  t  ceS 

.J^r  T"  """e  '»  a  democratic  state  of  society  are 
enhghtened,  they  readily  discover  that  they  are^ot  coT 
fined  and  fi.ed  by  any  limits  which  constrain  Tern "o  X 
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up  with  their  present  fortune.  They  all,  therefore,  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  increasing  it,  —  if  they  are  free,  they  all 
attempt  it ;  but  all  do  not  succeed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  legislature,  it  is  true,  no  longer  grants  privileges,  bu^ 
nature  grants  them.  As  natural  inequality  is  very  great, 
fortunes  become  unequal  as  soon  as  every  man  exerts  all 
his  faculties  to  get  rich. 

The  law  of  descent  prevents  the  establishment  of  wealthy 
families,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  wealthy 
individuals.  It  constantly  brings  back  the  members  of  the 
community  to  a  common  level,  from  which  they  as  con- 
stantly escape ;  and  the  inequality  of  fortunes  augments  in 
proportion  as  their  knowledge  is  diffused  and  their  liberty 
increased. 

A  sect  which  arose  in  our  time,  and  was  celebrated  for 
its  talents  and  its  extravagance,  proposed  to  concentrate  all 
property  in  the  hands  of  a  central  power,  whose  function 
it  should  afterwards  be  to  parcel  it  out  to  individuals,  ac- 
cording to  their  merits.     This  would  have  been  a  method 
of  escaping  from  that  complete  and  eternal  equality  which 
Geems  to  threaten  democratic  society.     But  it  would  be  a 
simpler  and  less  dangerous  remedy  to  grant  no  privilege  to 
any,  giving  to  all  equal  cultivation  and  equal  independence, 
and  leaving  every  one  to  determine  his  own  position.    Nat- 
ural inequality  will  soon  make  way  for  itself,  and  wealth 
will  spontaneously  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  most  capable. 
Free  and  democratic  communities,  then,  will  always  con- 
tain a  multitude  of  people  enjoying  opulence  or  a  compe- 
tency.    The  wealthy  will  not  be  so  closely  linked  to  each 
other  as  the  members  of  the  former  aristocratic  class  of 
society ;  their  inclinations  will  be  different,  and  they  will 
scarcely  ever  enjoy  leisure  as  secure  or  complete ;  but  they 
will  be  far  more  numerous  than  those  who  belonged  to  that 
class  of  society  could  ever  be.     These  persons  will  not  be 
strictly  confined  to  the  cares  of  practical  life;  and  they 
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Will  Still  be  able,  though  in  different  degrees,  to  indulge 
m  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  the  intellect.  In  those 
pleasures  they  wiU  indulge;  for,  if  it  be  true  that  the  hu- 
man mind  leans  on  one  side  to  the  limited,  the  material, 
and  the  usefol,  ,t  naturally  rises  on  the  other  to  the  infinite 
the  spmtual    and  the  beautifij.    Physical  wants  confine 

1  onts^  '     ' "  "°"  "  *^ '"' ''  '""-"^'i-  ■•'•  -■' 

Not  only  will  the  number  of  those  who  can  take  an  in- 
terest m  the  productions  of  mind  be  greater,  but  the  ta.te 
for  mtellectud  enjoyment  wiU  descend,  step  by  step,  even 
to  those  who  m  aristocratic  societies,  seem  to  have  neither 
time  nor  ability  to  indulge  in  them.     When  hereditarv 
wealth    the  pnvileges  of  rank,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
birth  have  ceased  to  be,  and  when  every  man  derives  his 
strength  from  himself  alone,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
chief  cause  of  disparity  between  the  fortunes   of  men  is 
he  mmd      Whatever  tenas  to  invigorate,  ♦«  extend,  or 
to  adorn  the  mind,  instantly  rises  to  a  high  value.     The 
utihty  of  knowledge  becomes  singularly  conspicuous  even 
to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude:  those  who  have  no  taste  for 
Its  charms  set  store  upon  its  results,  and  make  some  efforts 
to  acquire  it. 

In  free  and  enlightened  democratic  times  there  is  noth- 
ing to  separate  men  from  each  other,  or  to  retain  them  in 
their  place :  they  rise  or  sink  with  extreme  rapidity.  All 
classes  live  in  continual  intercourse,  from  their  great  prox- 
Te  V  d  ^*  V-.  T''«y-"'"'"nicate  and  intejingk 
every  day;  they  mutate  and  emulate  one  another:   this 

ihich  they  would  never  have  entertained  ff  the  distinc 

nations,  the  servant  never  considers  himself  as  an  entire 
^nger  to  the  pleasures  and  toils  of  his  master,  nor  he 
poor  man  to  those  of  the  rich  ;  the  rural  population  assim! 
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ilates  itself  to  that  of  the  towns,  and  the  provinces  to  the 
capital.  No  one  easily  allows  himself  to  be  reduced  to 
the  mere  material  cares  of  life ;  and  the  hmnblest  artisan 
casts  at  times  an  eager  and  a  furtive  glance  into  the  higher 
regions  of  the  intellect.  People  do  not  read  with  the  same 
notions  or  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  aristocratic 
communities  ;  but  the  circle  of  readers  is  unceasingly  ex- 
panded, till  it  includes  all  the  people. 

As  soon  as  the  multitude  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
labors  of  the  mind,  it  finds  out  that  to  excel  in  some  of 
them  is  a  powerful  means  of  acquiring  fame,  power,  or 
wealth.     The  restless  ambition  which  equality  begets  in- 
stantly takes  this  direction,  as  it  does  all  others.      The 
number  of  those  who  cultivate  science,  letters,  and  the 
arts,  becomes  immense.     The  intellectual  world  starts  into 
prodigious  activity :  ev^ry  one  endeavors  to  open  for  him- 
self a  path  there,  and  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  public  after 
him.      Something  analogous  occurs   to  what  happens  in 
society  ii^  the  United  States  politically  considered.     What 
is  done  is  often  imperfect,  but  the  attempts  are  innumer- 
able;   and,  although  the  results  of  individual  effort  are 
commonly  very  small,  the   total   amount  is  always  very 
large. 

It  is  therefore  not  true  to  assert,  that  men  living  in  dem- 
ocratic times  are  naturally  indifferent  to  science,  literature, 
and  the  arts:  only  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they 
cultivate  them  after  their  own  fashion,  and  bring  to  the 
task  their  own  peculiar  qualificationa  and  deficiencies. 


if- 
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CHAPTER    X. 

WHY   THE  AMERICANS  AKE  MOKE  ADDICTED   TO  PRACTICAL 
THAN  TO  THEORETICAL  SCIENCE.        '""'™^'' 

Ft!l,''r°"'!''"  ""f  "^  ''^'''y  "■"*  democratic  institu- 
A  tions  do  not  retard  the  onward  course  of  the  human 
mmd  they  mcontestably  guide  it  in  one  direction  in  prefer- 
ence to  another.  Their  efforts,  thus  circumscribed,  Z> 
st,ll  exceedingly  great ;  and  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  iause 
for  a  moment  to  contemplate  them. 

We  had  occasion,  in  speaking  of  the  philosophical  method 
of  the  Amencan  people,  to  make  several  remarks,  which 
must  here  be  turned  to  account. 

Equahty  begete  in  man  the  desire  of  judging  of  every, 
hmg  for  lumself:  it  gives  him,  in  all  thinis,"a  taste  for 
the  tangible  and  the  real,  a  contempt  for  tradition  and  for 
forms.     These  general  tendencies  are  principally  discerni- 
ble m  the  peculiar  subject  of  this  chapter. 

Those  who  cultivate  the  sciences  amongst  a  democratic 
people  ar.  always  afeid  of  losing  their  way  in  visionary 
specuafon      They  mistrust  systems;  they  adhere  closely 
to  fact,  and  study  fects  with  their  own  senses.    As  they  do 
not  easdy  defer  to  the  mere  name  of  any  fellow-man,  they 
are  never  inchned  to  rest  upon  any  man's  authority;  but 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to 
hnd  out  the  weaker  points  of  their  neighbors'  doctrine. 
Scientific  precedents  have  little  weight  with  them;  thev 
are  never  long  detained  by  the  subtilty  of  the  schools,  nor 
ready  to  accept  big  words  for  sterling  coin ;  they  penetrate, 
•s  far  as  they  can,  into  the  principal  parts  of  the  subject 
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wliich  occupies  them,  and  they  hke  to  expound  them  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  Scientific  pursuits  then  follow  a  freer  and 
safer  course,  but  a  less  lofty  one. 

The  mind  may,  as  it  appears  to  me,  divide  science  into 
three  parts. 

The  first  comprises  the  most  theoretical  principles,  and 
those  more  abstract  notions,  whose  application  is  either  un- 
known  or  very  remote. 

The  second  is  composed  of  those  general  truths  which 
still  belong  to  pure  theory,  but  lead  nevei'theless  by  a 
straight  and  short  road  to  practical  results. 

Methods  of  application  and  means  of  execution  make  up 
the  third. 

Each  of  these  different  portions  of  science  may  be  sepa- 
rately cultivated,  although  reason  and  experience  prove 
that  neither  of  them  can  prosper  long,  if  it  be  absolutely 
cut  off  from  the  two  others. 

In  America,  the  purely  practical  part  of  science  is  admi- 
rably understood,  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  theo- 
retical portion,  which  is  immediately  requisite  to  applica- 
tion. On  this  head,  the  Americans  always  display  a  clear, 
free,  original,  and  inventive  power  of  mind.  But  hardly 
any  one  in  the  United  States  devotes  himself  to  the  essen- 
tially theoretical  and  abstract  portion  of  human  knowledge. 
In  this  respect,  the  Americans  carry  to  excess  a  tendency 
which  is,  I  think,  discernible,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
amongst  all  democratic  nations. 

Nothing  is  more  necessary  to  the  culture  of  the  higher 
sciences,  or  of  the  more  elevated  departments  of  science, 
than  meditation ;  and  nothing  is  less  suited  to  meditation 
than  the  structure  of  democratic  society.  We  do  not  find 
there,  as  amongst  an  aristocratic  people,  one  class  which 
keeps  in  repose  because  it  is  well  off;  and  another,  which 
does  not  venture  to  stir  because  it  despairs  of  improving 
its  condition.     Every  one  is  in  motion  :  some  in  quest  of 
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fZu   °*r  -^  «"'"•     ^"    "'"   ■"""   of   "^  »"ivo«aI 
tumult,  -  thi,  incessant  conflict  of  jarring  interests,  _  this 

contoual  stavxng  „f  „««  after  fortune,"- where  is  thi^ 
calm  to  be  found  which  is  necessary  for  the  deeper  combi- 
nauonsof  themtellect?  How  can  the  mind  dweU  to^ 
any  smgle  pomt,  when  everything  whirls  around  it,  and 
man  himse  f  is  swept  and  beaten  onwards  by  the  headv 
current  which  rolls  all  things  in  its  course  ?  ^ 

But  the  permanent  agitation  which  subsists  in  the  bosom 
of  a  peaceable  and  established  democn.cy  must  be  distin- 
gmshed  from  the  tumultuous  and  revolutiona.y  movements 
which  almost  always  attend  the  birth  and  growth  of  demo- 
cmt,c  society      When  a  violent  revolution  occurs  amount 
a  highly^ivd^ed  people,  it  cannot  M  to  give  a  sudden  im 
pulse  to  ^eir  feelings  and  ideas.    This  islore  ;^ZZ 
true  of  democratic  revolutions,  which  stir  up  at  once  aU 
the  classes  of  which  a  people  is  composed,  and  beget  at  the 
same  time  inordinate  ambition  in  the  breast  of  evenr  mem- 
ber of  the  community.     The  French  made  smprisfng  ad- 
vances  m  the  exact  sciences  at  the  very  time  at  which  they 
were  finishing  the  destruction  of  the  remains  of  their  for- 
mer  feudal  society;  yet  this  sudden  fecundity  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  democracy,  but  to  the  unexampled  .^volution 
which  attended  its  growth.     What  happen  J  at  that  period 
was  a  specia^  incident,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  ^gard 
It  as  the  test  of  a  general  principle. 

Great  revolutions  are  not  more  common  amongst  demo- 
cratic than  amongst  other  nations:  I  am  even  inclined  to 
Mieve  tha  they  are  less  so.  But  there  prevails  amonc^" 
hose  populations  a  small,  distressing  motion,  a  sort  of  in- 

mind  without  exciting  or  elevating  it. 

Men  who  live  in  democratic  communities  not  only  sel- 
dom  indulge  in  meditation,  but  they  naturally  entertl 
ve^  Me  esteem  for  it.    A  democratfc  state  of  LTerytd 
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democratic  institutions  keep   the  greater  part  of  men  in 
constant  activity ;  and  the  habits  of  mind  which  are  suited 
to  an  active  life  are  not  always  suited  to  a  contemplative 
one.     The  man  of  action  is  frequently  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  best  he  can  get,  because  he  would  never 
accomplish  his  purpose  if  he  chose  to  carry  every  detail  to 
perfection.     He  has  perpetually  occasion  to  rely  on  ideas 
which  he  has  not  had  leisure  to  search  to  the  bottom ;  for 
he  is  nmch  more  frequently  aided  by  the  seasonableness  of 
an  idea  than  by  its  strict  accuracy  ;  and,  in  the  long  run, 
he  risks  less  in  making  use  of  some  false  principles,  than 
in  spending  his  time  in  establishing  all  his  principles,  on  the 
basis  of  truth.     The  world  is  not  led  by  long  or  learned 
demonstrations:    a    rapid   glance   at  particular  incidents, 
the  daily  study  of  the  fleeting  passions  of  the  multitude, 
the  accidents  of  the  moment  and  the  art  of  turning  them 
to  account,  decide  all  its  affairs. 

In  the  ages  in  which  active  life  is  the  condition  of  almost 
every  one,  men  are  therefore  generally  led  to  attach  an  ex- 
cessive value  to  the  rapid  bursts  and  superficial  conceptions 
of  the  intellect;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  depreciate 
unduly  its  slower  and  deeper  labors.  This  opinion  of  the 
pubHc  influences  the  judgment  of  the  men  who  cultivate 
the  sciences ;  they  are  persuaded  that  they  may  succeed  in 
those  pursuits  without  meditation,  or  are  deterred  from 
such  pursuits  as  demand  it. 

There  are  several  methods  of  studying  the  sciences. 
Amongst  a  multitude  of  men  you  will  find  a  selfish,  mer- 
cantile, and  trading  taste  for  the  discoveries  of  the  mind, 
which  naust  not  be  confounded  with  that  disinterested  pas- 
sion which  is  kindled  in  the  heart  of  a  few.  A  desire  to 
utilize  knowledge  is  one  thing ;  the  pure  desire  to  know 
is  another.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  a  few  minds,  and 
at  long  intervals,  an  ardent,  inexhaustible  love  of  truth 
springs  up,  self-supported,  and  living  in  ceaseless  fruition, 
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Without  ever  attaining  full  satisfaction.  This  ardent  love 
It  IS -this  proud,  disinterested  love  of  what  is  tnie- 
which  raises  men  to  tJie  abstract  sources  of  truth,  to  draw 
their  mother  knowledge  thence. 

If  Pascal  had  had  nothing  in' view  but  some  large  gain, 
or  even  if  he  had  been  stimulated  by  the  love  o(  fame 
alone,  I  cannot  conceive  that  he  would  ever  have  been 
ab  e  to  rally  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  as  he  did,  for  the 
better  discovery  „f  the  most  hidden  things  of  the  Creator. 
When  I  see  h,m,  as  it  were,  tear  his  soul  from  all  the  cares 
of  hfe  to  devote  ,t  wholly  to  these  researches,  and,  prema- 
turely snapping  the  links  which  bind  the  frame  to  life,  die  of 
old  age  before  forty,  I  stand  amazed,  and  perceive  that  no  or- 
dmary  cause  .s  at  work  to  produce  efforts  so  extraordinary. 
The  future  will  prove  whether  these  passions,  at  once  so 
rare  and  so  productive,  come  into  being  and  into  growth  as 
easily  ,„  the  midst  of  democratic  as  in  aristocratic^cll 
mties.    For  myself,  I  confess  that  I  am  slow  to  believe  it 

In  anstocratic  societies,  the  class  which  gives  the  tone 'to 
«pm.on,  and  has  the  guidance  of  affairs,  behig  permanently 
and  hereditardy  placed  above  the  multitude,  naturally  con^ 
ceives  a  lofty  idea  of  itself  and  of  man.     It  loves  to  invent 
for  h,m  noble  pleasures,  to  carve  out  splendid  objects  for 
h.s  ambition.    Aristocracies  often  commit  very  tyrannical 
and  inhuman  actions,  but  they  rarely  entertain  grovelUng 
lioughte;  and  they  show  a  kind  of  haughty  contempt  of 
httle  pleasures,  even  whilst  they  indulge  in  them.     The 
effect  IS  greatly  to  raise  the  general  pitch  of  society.    In 
aristocratic  ages,  vast  ideas  are  commonly  entertained  of 
the  dignity,  the  power,  and  the  greatness  of  man.     These 
opinions  exert  their  influence  on  those  who  pultivate  the 
ciences,  as  well  as  on  the  rest  of  the  community.    They 
facihtate  the  natural  impulse  of  the  mind  to  the  highest 
regions  of  thought;  and  they  naturaUy  prepare  it  to'cl 
ceive  a  sublime,  almost  a  divine,  love  of  truth. 
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Men  of  science  at  such  periods  are  consequently  carried 
away  towards  theory ;  and  it  even  happens  that  they  fre- 
quently conceive  an  inconsiderate  contempt  for  practice. 
"Archimedes,"  says  Plutarch,  "was  of  so  lofty  a  spirit, 
that  he  never  condescended  to  write  any  treatise  on  the 
manner  of  construct! fio;  all  these  engines  of  war.  And 
as  he  held  thi  science  oi  inventing  and  putting  together 
engines,  and  all  arts  generally  speaking  which  tended  to 
any  useful  end  in  practice,  to  be  vile,  low,  and  mer- 
cenary, he  spent  his  talents  and  his  studious  hours  in 
writing  of  those  things  only  who&e  oeauty  and  subtilty 
had  in  them  no  admixture  of  necessity.""  Such  is  the 
aristocratic  aim  of  science  :  it  cannot  be  the  same  in  dem- 
ocratic nations. 

The  greater  part  of  the  men  who  constitute  these  nations 
are  extremely  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  actual  and  physical 
gratification.  As  they  are  always  dissatisfied  with  the  po- 
sition  which  they  occupy,  and  are  always  free  to  leave  it, 
they  think  of  nothing  but  the  means  of  changing  their  for- 
tune, or  increasing  it.  To  minds  thus  predisposed,  every 
new  method  which  leads  by  a  shorter  road  to  wealth, 
every  machine  which  spares  labor,  every  instrument  whicli 
diminishes  the  cost  of  production,  every  discovery  which 
facilitates  pleasures  or  augments  them,  seems  to  be  the 
grandest  effort  of  the  human  intellect.  It  is  chiefly  from 
these  motives  that  a  democratic  people  addicts  itself  to  sci- 
entific pursuits,  —  that  it  understands  and  respects  them. 
In  aristocratic  ages,  science  is  more  particularly  called  upon 
to  furnish  gratification  to  the  mind  ;  in  democracies,  to  tho 
body. 

You  may.be  sure  that  the  more  a  nation  is  democratic, 
enlightened,  and  free,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of 
these  interested  promoters  of  scientific  genius,  and  the 
more  will  discoveries  immediately  applicable  to  productive 
industry  confer  gain,  fame,  and  even  power,  on  their  an- 
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with  ^paralleled  energy,  to  the  apZt:       l^r  T; 
at  least  to  that  portion  of  theoretical  science  whioMrr' 
wy  to  those  who  n,ake  such  applic  tit' '„  ,1  "m 
ome  instinctive  inclination   raisV  the  mind  t"wards  The 

-les.  acti.;  pz::;zt^:^.  '^^x 

Americans,  who  have  not  discovered  one  of  the!  ^ 
laws  0   mechanics,  have  introduced  intoTavJa  tn  f„  1:^ 
g.ne  which  changes  the  aspect  of  the  world 
Assuredly  I  do  not  contend  that  the  democratic  natinn, 

^^fin-ii:--!:^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
cumvated  nations  .er;.:^;'::^-',;:^-^^^ 

duenve  .ndustry,  the  honds  which  connect  the  diW 
parts  of  science  cannot  faU  to  strike  the  observer-  andT 
taste  for  practical  science  itself,  if  it  be  enX  ned  I'h! 
to  le^d  men  not  to  neglect  theory.  In  the  n^dst  !^ 
many  attempted  applications  of  so 'many  experTments  rr 
peated  eveiy  day,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  general  C 
should  not  frequently  be  brought  to  l.Vht  •  so  tW  . 
aisooveries  would  be  f.<,uent,  though  grtlC^^l^a^ 

I  believe,  moreover,  in  high  scientific  vocations.     If  the 
democratic  principle  does  not,  on  the  one  hand    ;„/ 
men  to  cultivate  science  for  its'  own  sake,  on  tTe  'other  " 

r™:t  '.r=^- ^--i-  °f  those'who  d„  c  *t^.; 

't-    Nor  IS  It  credible  that,  amid  so  great  a  multitude,  a 


it 
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speculative  genius  should  not  from  time  to  time  arise  in- 
flamed by  the  love  of  truth  alone.  Such  an  one,  we  may 
be  sure,  would  dive  into  the  dieepest  mysteries  of  nature, 
whatever  be  the  spirit  of  his  country  and  his  age.  He  re- 
quires no  assistance  in  his  course,  —  it  is  enough  that  he 
is  not  checked  in  it.  All  that  I  mean  to  say  is  this :  per- 
manent inequality  of  conditions  leads  men  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  arrogant  and  sterile  research  of  abstract  truths, 
whilst  the  social  condition  and  the  institutions  of  democracy 
prepare  them  to  seek  the  immediate  and  useful  practical 
results  of  the  sciences.  This  tendency  is  natural  and  inev- 
itable :  it  is  curious  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  point  it  out. 

If  those  who  are  called  upon  to  guide  the  nations  of  our 
time  clearly  discerned  from  afar  off  these  new  tendencies, 
which  will  soon  be  irresistible,  they  would  understand  that, 
possessing  education  and  freedom,  men  living  in  democratic 
ages  cannot  fail  to  improve  the  industrial  part  of  science  ; 
and  that  henceforward  all  the  efforts  of  the  constituted 
authorities  ought  to  be  directed  to  support  the  highest 
branches  of  learning,  and  to  foster  the  nobler  passion  for 
science  itself.  In  the  present  age,  the  human  mind  must 
be  coerced  into  theoretical  studies ;  it  runs  of  its  own  ac- 
cord to  practical  applications ;  and,  instead  of  perpetually 
referring  it  to  the  minute  examination  of  secondary  effects, 
it  is  well  to  divert  it  from  them  sometimes,  in  order  to  raise 
it  up  to  the  contemplation  of  primary  causes. 

Because  the  civilization  of  ancient  Rome  perished  in  con- 
sequence of  the  invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  we  are  perhaps 
too  apt  to  think  that  civilization  cannot  perish  in  any  other 
manner.  If  the  light  by  which  we  are  guided  is  ever  ex- 
tinguished, it  will  dwindle  by  degrees,  and  expire  of  itself. 
By  dint  of  close  adherence  to  mere  applications,  principles 
would  be  lost  sight  of;  and  when  the  principles  were  wholly 
forgotten,  the  methods  derived  from  them  would  be  ill  pur- 
sued.    New  methods  could  no  longer  be  invented,  and  men 
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would  continue  to  apply,  without  intelligence  and  without 
art,  scientific  processes  no  longer  understood. 

When.  Europeans  first  arrived  in  China,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  they  found  that  almost  all  the  arts  had  reached  a 
certain  degree  of  perfection  there;  and  they  were  surprised 
that  a  people  which  had  attained  this  point  should  not  have 
gone  beyond  It.  At  a  later  period,  they  discovered  traces 
of  some  higher  branches  of  science  which  had  been  lost. 
The  nation  was  absorbed  in  productive  industry;  the 
greater  part  of  its  scientific  processes  had  been  preserved, 
but  science  itself  no  longer  existed  there.  This  served  to 
explain  the  strange  immobility  in  which  they  found  the 

T^"-   ,     I  r^^":    ^^"  ^^^'''^  ^"  f«"«^i"g  the  track 
of  their  forefathers,  had  forgotten  the  reasons  by  which  the 

latter  had  been  guided.  They  still  used  the  formula,  with- 
out  asking  for  its  meaning;  they  retained  the  instrument, 
but  they  no  longer  possessed  the  art  of  altering  or  renew- 
ing It.  The  Chinese,  then,  had  lost  the  power  of  change ; 
for  them,  improvement  was  impossible.  They  were  com- 
pelled, at  all  times  and  in  all  points,  to  imitate  their  prede- 
cessors  lest  they  should  stray  into  utter  darkness  by  devi- 
ating for  an  instant  from  the  path  already  laid  down  for 
them  The  source  of  human  knowledge  was  all  but  dry ; 
and  though  the  stream  st:U  ran  on,  it  could  neither  swell 
Its  waters,  nor  alter  its  course. 

Notwithstanding  this,  China'had  subsisted  peaceably  for 
centunes.  The  invaders  who  had  conquered  the  country 
assumed  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  order  pre- 
vailed there.  A  sort  of  physical  prosperity  was  every- 
where discernible :  revolutions  were  rare,  and  war  was,  so 
to  speak,  unknown. 

.1, 1'  T^'^  l^^""'^  '"^  ^'"""  ^""^"^^^^  ^'ith  the  reflection 
that  the  Barbarians  are  still  far  from  us;  for  if  there  be 
some  nations  which  allow  civilization  to  be  torn  from  their 
^P,  there  are  others  who  trample  it  themselves  under 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

IN  WHAT  SPIRIT  THE   AMERICANS  CULTIVATE   THE  ARTS. 

TT  would  be  to  waste  the  time  of  my  readers  and  my 
A  own,  if  I  strove  to  demonstrate  how  the  general  medi- 
ocrity of  fortunes,  the  absence  of  superfluous  wealth,  the 
universal  desire  of  comfort,  and   the  constant  efforts  by 
which  every  one  attempts  to  procure  it,  make  the  taste  for 
the  useful  predominate  over  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  the 
heart  of  man.      Democratic  nations,  amongst   whom   all 
these  things  exist,  will  therefore  cultivate  the  arts  which 
serve  to  render  life  easy,  in  preference  to  those  whose  ob- 
ject IS  to  adorn  it.     They  will  habitually  prefer  the  useful 
to  the  beautiful,  and  they  will  require  that  the  beautiful 
should  be  useful. 

But  I  propose  to  go  further;  and,  after  having  pointed 
out  this  first  feature,  to  sketch  several  others. 

It  commonly  happens  that,  in  the  ages  of  privilege,  the 
practice  of  almost  all  the  arts  becomes  a  privilege ;  and  that 
every  proffe.<sion  is  a  separate  walk,  upon  which  it  b  not 
allowable  for  every  one  to  enter.  Even  when  productive 
industry  is  free,  the  fixed  character  which  belongs  to  aris- 
tocratic nations  gradually  segregates  all  the  persons  who 
practise  the  same  art,  till  they  form  a  distinct  class,  always 
composed  of  the  same  families,  whose  members  are  all 
known  to  each  other,  and  amongst  whom  a  public  opinion 
of  their  own,  and  a  species  of  corporate  pride,  soon  sprincr 
up.  In  a  class  or  guild  of  this  kind,  each  artisan  has  nol 
only  nis  fortune  to  make,  but  his  reputation  to  preserve. 
He  is  not  exclusively  swayed  by  his  own  interest,  or  even 
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bj  that  of  his  customer,  but  by  that  of  the  body  to  which 
he  belongs;  and  the  interest  of  that  body  is/that  each 
art,  an  should  produce  the  best  possible  workmanship.  I„ 
anstocrafc  ages  the  object  c?  the  arts  is  therefore  to  man- 
ufacture as  well  as  possible,  _  not  with  the  greatest  de- 
spatch, or  at  the  lowest  rate. 

When    on    the   contrary,  every  profession   is   open   to 
all,- when  a  mu  titude  of  persons  are  constantly  embra- 
cmg  and  abandonmg  it, -and  when  its  several  membe« 
are  strange.^  mdifferent  to,  and  from  their  number,  hardly 
seen  by,  each  other, -the  social  tie  is  destroyed,  and  each 
workman,  standmg  alone,  endeavors  simply  to  gain  the 
most  money  at  the  least  cost.     The  will  of  the  customer 
.s  then  h,s  only  limit.     But  at  the  same  time,  a  co^e^ 
spondmg  change  takes  place  in  the  customer  also,     it 
coun  nes  m  wh.ch  riches,  as  well  as  power,  are  concen- 
trated and  retained  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  the  use  of X 
greater  part  of  this  world's  goods  belongs  o  a  s^all  Lm! 
ber  of  mdmduals,  who  are  always  the  same.    Ne Lssity 
pubhcopm>on,  or  moderate  desires,  exclude  all  otherfrom 

fixed  at  the  pmnacle  of  greatness  on  which  it  stands,  with- 
out d,mmut.on  or  increase,  it  is  always  acted  upon  by  tt 

Ihe  men  of  whom  >t  .s  composed  naturally  derive  from 
.l.e.r  superior  and  hereditary  position  a  tasfe  for  whaH 
extremey  we  1  made  and  lasting.     This  affects  thel^er 
way  of  thmk  no-  nf  ih^  «„*,v„   .•     .   ,  ..  .    '^  ^-"^rai 


It 


vvay  of  thmkmg  of  the  nation  in  relation  to  the  a^     It 

often  occurs,  among  such  a  people,  that  even  the^^san 

mil  n.ther  go  without  the  objects  he  covets,  than  procure 

hem  m  a  state  of  imperfection.    In  aristocracies,  then,  ^he 

hanicraftsmen  work  for  only  a  limited  number  of  Sti*! 

us  customers:  the  profit  they  hope  to  make  depend   prh- 

"pally  on  the  perfection  of  their  workmanship.  ^ 

buch  ,s  no  longer  the  case  when,  all  privileges  being 
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abolished,  ranks   are  intermingled,  and  men   are  forever 
rising  or  sinking  upon  the  social  scale.     Amongst  a  demo- 
cratic people,  a  number  of  citizens  always  exist  whose  pat- 
rimony is  divided  and  decreasing.     They  have  contracted, 
under  more  prosperouji  circumstances,  certain  wants,  which 
remain  after  the  means  of  satisfying  such  wants  are  gone ; 
and  they  are  anxiously  looking  out  for  some  surreptitious 
method  of  providing  for  them.     On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  always  in  democracies  a  large  number  of  men  whose 
fortune  is  upon  the  increase,  but  whose  desires  grow  much 
faster  than  their  fortunes :  and  who  gloat  upon  the  gifts  of 
wealth  in  anticipation,  long  before  they  have  means  to  com- 
mand them.     Such  men  are  eager  to  find  some  short  cut 
to  these  gratifications,  already  almost  within  their  reach. 
From  the  combination  of  these  two  causes  the  result  is, 
that  in  democracies  there  is  always  a  multitude  of  persons 
whose  wants  are  above  their  means,  and  who  are  very  will- 
ing to  take  up  with   imperfect  satisfaction,  rather  than 
aliaTidon  the  object  of  their  desires  altogether. 

The  artisan  readily  understands  these  passions,  for  he 
himself  partakes  in  them  :  in  an  aristocracy,  he  would  seek 
to  sell  his  workmanship  at  a  high  price  to  the  few ;  he  now 
conceives  that  the  more  expeditious  way  of  getting  rich  is 
to  sell  them  at  a  low  price  to  all.  But  there  art?  only  two 
ways  of  lowering  the  price  of  commodities.  The  first  is 
to  discover  some  better,  shorter,  and  more  ingenious 
method  of  producing  them :  the  second  is  to  manufacture 
a  larger  quantity  of  goods,  nearly  similar,  but  of  less  value. 
Amongst  a  democratic  population,  all  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  the  workman  are  directed  to  these  two  objects  :  he 
strives  to  invent  methods  whicli  may  enable  him  not  only 
to  work  better,  but  quicker  and  cheaper ;  or,  if  he  cannot 
succeed  in  that  to  diminish  the  intrinsic  quality  of  tiio 
thing  he  makes,  without  rendering  it  wholly  unfit  for  the 
use  for  which  it  is  intended.     When  none  but  the  wealthy 
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had  watches  they  were  almost  all  very  good  ones :  few  are 
now  made  which  are  worth  much,  but  everybody  has  one 
m  bs  pocket.  Thus  the  democratic  principle  not  onl 
tends  to  du-ect  thehuman  mind  to  the  useful  arts,  but  h 
mduces  the  artisan  to  produce  with  great  rapidity  many 
imperfect  commodities,  and  the  consumer  to  content  him^ 
self  with  these  commodities. 

Not  that,  in  democracies,  the  arts  are  incapable,  in  case 
of  need,  of  producing  wonders.     This  may  occasionally  be 
the  case,  if  customers  appear  who  are  ready  to  pay  for  time 
an     trouble.     In  this  rivalry  of  eveiy  kL  o^indust; 
in  the  midst  of  this  immense  competition  and  these  counN 
less  experiments,  some  excellent  workmen  are  formed,  who 
reach  the  utmost  limits  of  their  craft.      But  they  have 
rarely  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  they  can  do ;  they 
are  scrupulously  sparing  of  their  powers;  they  remain  in 
a  state  of  acconiphshed  mediocrity,  which  judges  itself,  and, 
though  well  able  to  shoot  beyond  the  mark  before  it  aims 
only  at  what  it  hits.     In  aristocracies,  on  the  contrary, 
workmen  always  do  all  they  can ;  and  when  they  stop  i 
is  because  they  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  art 

When  I  arrive  in  a  country  where  I  find  some 'of  the 
finest  productions  of  the  arts,  I  learn  from  this  fact  nothing 
of  the  social  condition  or  of  the  poHtical  constitution  of  the 
country.  But  if  I  perceive  that  the  productions  of  the 
arts  are  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  very  abundant  and 
very  cheap,  I  em  convinced  that,  amongst  the  people  where 
this  occurs,  pnvilege  is  on  the  decline,  and  that  ranks  are 
beginning  to  latermingle,  and  will  soon  be  confounded  to- 
gether. 

The  handicraftsmen  of  democratic  ages  endeavor  not 
only  to  bring  their  useful  productions  within  the  reach  of 
the  whole  community,  but  they  strive  to  give  to  all  their 
commodities  attractive  qualities  which  they  do  not  in  reality 
possess.     In  the  confusion  of  all  ranks,  every  one  hopes  to 
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appear  what  he  is  not,  and  makes  great  exertions  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  object.  This  sentiment,  indeed,  which  is  but 
too  natural  to  the  heart  of  man,  does  not  originate  in  the 
democratic  principle ;  but  that  principle  appHes  it  to  mate- 
rial objects.  The  hypocrisy  of  virtue  is  of  every  age,  but 
the  hypocrisy  of  luxury  belongs  more  particularly  to  the 
ages  of  democracy. 

To  satisfy  these  new  cravings  of  human  vanity,  the  arts 
have  recourse  to  every  species  of  imposture ;  and  these  de- 
vices sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  defeat  .heir  own  purpose. 
Imitation  diamonds  are  now  made  which  may  be  easily 
mistaken  for  real  ones;  as  soon  as  the  art  of  fabricating 
false  diamonds  shall  become  so  perfect  that  they  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  real  ones,  it  is  probable  that  both  will 
be  abandoned,  and  become  mere  pebbles  again. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  those  arts  which  are  called,  by 
way  of  distinction,  the  fine  arts.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
a  necessary  effect  of  a  democratic  social  condition  and  of 
democratic  institutions  to  diminish  tlie  number  of  those 
who  cultivate  the  fine  arts ;  but  these  causes  exert  a  pow- 
erftil  influence  on  the  manner  in  which  these  arts  ara  culti- 
vated. Many  of  those  who  had  already  contracted  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts  are  impoverished :  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  those  who  are  not  yet  rich  begin  to  conceive  that 
taste,  at  least  by  imitation  ;  the  number  of  consumers  in- 
creases, but  opulent  and  fastidious  consumers  become  more 
Something  analogous  to  what  I  have  already  point- 


scarce. 


ed  out  in  the  useful  arts  then  takes  place  in  the  fine  arts ; 
the  productions  of  artists  are  more  numerous,  but  the 
merit  of  each  production  is  diminished.  No  longer  able 
to  soar  to  what  is  great,  they  cultivate  what  is  pretty 
and  elegant ;  and  appearance  is  more  attended  to  than 
reality. 

In  aristocracies,  a  few  great  pictures  are  produced ;  in 
democratic  countries,  a  vast  number  of  insignificant  ones. 
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vfhen  I  went  th.  Z  Tl  ^""^'^"^  architecture. 

™,tat,ve  arts,  which  it  is  Ly  to  point  out      Th!    1 
.uentiy  withdraw  them  fton,  fho  deCe  tio„  „f  ^hf  so^T 
to  fix  them  exclusively  on  that  nf  fl,=  i,  j  ■   ,  ' 

stitate  the  representaL™  of  It  .  ^ '  "''  "''>'  ^I^ 

of  sentiment  and  thouTt    i.7  V'u  '"'^"°"  '■''■-  ""■' 
.he  place  of  the  Ideal^     '  "'"•'^'  ""'^  P"*  *^  R^''"  » 

o/tht:tS;ftt  """t";"^  ""^'^  '"'--- 

draughtsmen  Tour  own  Z?     h'  ^jf-^S^'y  -  "■« 
same  importance  as  thly  do  tj  ri  ""'  ""'''•  *« 

P^nt,  hecause  he  aspire!  Xr:urTL:h:t 

T  ?hf;'tft  nr^*"'  '■""  ^"""'*™g  •>-'-  than  natu  l' 
rh.3  remark  as  to  the  ,n..mer  of  treati,,^  a  subject  is  no 
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less  applicable  to  the  choice  of  it.  The  painters  of  the 
Renaissance  generally  sought  far  above  themselves,  and 
away  from  their  own  time,  for  mighty  subjects,  which  left 
to  their  imagination  an  unbounded  range.  Our  painters 
often  employ  their  talents  in  the  exact  imitation  of  the 
details  of  private  life,  which  they  have  always  before  their 
eyes ;  and  they  are  forever  copying  trivial  objects,  the 
originals  of  which  are  only  too  abundant  in  nature. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

WHY  THE  AMERICANS  RAISE  SOME  INSIGNIFICANT  MONUMENTS 
AND   OTHERS   THAT  ARE  VERY  GRAND  "* 

T  HAVE  just  Observed,  that,  in  democratic  ages,  menu- 
X  ments  of  the  arts  tonrl  t/>  i,«„  ^    '  '"""o- 

uio  arts  tena  to  become  more  numerous  anil 
less  miportant.    I  „ow  hasten  to  point  onf  .!,„  .• 

to  this  rule.  '^     *  °"'  **  exception 

In  a  democratic  commmiity,  individuals  are  very  weak  • 
but  the  state,  which  represents  them  all,  and  con  Jns  tlem' 
all  m  Its  grasp    ,s  veiy  poweAI.    Nowhere  do  c  tL™ 

mTe  tilv  X  f       'T"  «'^'"^''  "^  -^o-  *^  -"<' 
commumties  the  imagination  is  compressed  when  men  con 
sider  themselves;  it  expands  indefinitely  when  thTthTnk 

of  the  state     Hence  it  is  that  the  same  men  who  1  vet  ' 
mall  scale  m  narrow  dwelhngs,  frequently  aspire  to  71 

tic^p  endor  m  the  erection  of  theirVblic'monumenr 
The  Americans  have  traced  out  the  circuit  of  an  im 

mense  city  on  the  site  which    they  intend  to  „    i,    ., 

capital,  hut  which  up  to  the  present" f:'  uC^  ^'^ 
ensdy  peopled  than  Pontoise,  though,  according  to ^^0™ 

Congress  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  have  givenit  the 

pompous  name  of  the  Capitol  ^  ^ 

The  several  States  of  the  Union  are  eve.7  day  planning 
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and  erecting  for  themselves  prodigious  undertakings,  which 
would  astonish  the  engineers  of  the  great  European  nations. 

Thus  democracy  not  only  leads  men  to  a  vast  number  of 
inconsiderable  productions ;  it  also  leads  them  to  raise  some 
monuments  on  the  largest  scale:  but  between  these  two 
extremes  there  is  a  blank.  A  few  scattered  specimens  of 
enormous  buildings  can  therefore  teach  us  nothing  of  the 
social  condition  and  the  institutions  of  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  raised.  I  may  add,  though  the  remark  is  out  of 
my  subject,  that  they  do  not  make  us  better  acquainted 
with  its  greatness,  its  civilization,  and  its  real  prosperity. 
Whenever  a  power  of  any  kind  shall  be  able  to  make  a 
whole  people  co-operate  in  a  single  undertaking,  that  power, 
with  a  little  knowledge  and  a  great  deal  of  time,  will  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  something  enormous  from  efforts  so  mul- 
tiplied.  But  this  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
people  are  very  happy,  very  enlightened,  or  even  very 
strong. 

The  Spaniards  found  the  city  of  Mexico  full  of  magnifi- 
cent temples  and  vast  palaces ;  but  that  did  not  prevent 
Cortes  from  conquering  the  Mexican  empire  with  six  hun- 
dred foot-soldiers  and  sixteen  horses. 

If  the  Romans  had  been  better  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  hydraulics,  they  would  not  have  constructed  all  the 
aqueducts  which  surround  the  ruins  of  their  cities,  —  they 
would  have  made  a  better  use  of  their  power  and  their 
wealth.  If  they  had  invented  the  steam-engine,  perhaps 
they  would  not  have  extended  to  the  extremities  of  their 
empire  those  long  artificial  ways  which  are  called  Roman 
Roads.  These  things  are  the  splendid  memorials  at  once 
of  their  ignorance  and  of  their  greatness. 

A  people  which  should  leave  no  other  vestige  of  its  track 
than  a  few  leaden  pipes  in  the  earth,  and  a  tew  iron  rods 
upon  its  surface,  might  have  been  more  tho  master  of 
Nature  than  the  Romans. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

LITERARY   CHARACTERISTICS   OF  DEMOCRATIC   TIMES. 

Tl/^HEN  a  traveller  goes  into  a  bookseller's  shop  in  the 
T  T      United  States,  and  examines  the  American  books 
upon  the  shelves,  the  nmnber  of  works  appears  very  great ; 
whilst  that  of  known  authors  seems,  on  the  contraiy,  ex- 
tremely small.     He  will  first  find  a  multitude  of  elemen- 
tary  treatises,  destined  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  human 
knowledge.     Most  of  these  books  are  written  in  Europe  •  * 
the  Amencans  reprint  them,  adapting  them  to  their  own 
use      Next  comes  an  enormous  quantity  of  religious  works, 
Bibles,  sermons,  edifying  anecdotes,  controversial  divinity 
and  reports  of  chariteble  societies;  lastly  appears  the  long 
cataJogiie  of  political  pamphlets.     In  America,  parties  do 
not  write  books  to  combat  each  other's  opinions,  but  pam- 
phlets,  which  are  circulated  for  a  day  with  incredible  rapid- 
ity,  and  then  expire.f 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  obscm-e  productions  of  the 
human  brain  appear  the  more  remarkable  works  of  a 
smaU  number  of  authors,  whose  names  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  known  to  Europeans. 

Although  America  is  perhaps  in  our  days  the  civilized 

ro  \?V^  TT'  ""''^  '''"'°**'7  '''''■^^'  ^"t^°  i^  America  are 
epubbshed  m  England;  the  reverse  is  true  only  in  comparatively  few  caae^ 

Unitrrr.r  -T  «'''^«°»-^««'-'  ^««--e«>  &«.  are  wriLn  in  the 
United  States  than  m  England.  — Am.  Ed. 

t  This  may  have  been  true  when  M.  de  Tocqueville  wrote;  but  now-a- 
days  pohtical  pamphlets  are  comparatively  obsolete,  having  been  superseded 
by  the  newspapers,  which  reach  a  vastly  larger  audience  than  canTT 
tamed  by  the  ablest  pamphlet.  -  Am.  Ed.  an  can  De  of). 
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country  in  which  literature  is  least  attended  to,  still  a  large 
number  of  persons  there  take  an  interest  in  the  productions 
of  mind,  and  make  them,  if  not  the  study  of  their  lives,  at 
least  the  charm  of  their  leisure  hours.  But  England  sup- 
plies these  readers  with  most  of  the  books  which  they  re- 
quire. Almost  all  important  English  books  are  republished 
in  the  United  States.  The  literary  genius  of  Great  Britain 
still  darts  its  rays  into  the  recesses  of  the  forests  of  the  New 
World.  There  is  hardly  a  pioneer's  hut  which  does  not 
contain  a  few  odd  volumes  of  Shakespeare.  I  remember 
that  I  read  the  feudal  drama  of  Henry  V.  for  the  first  time 
in  a  log-house. 

Not  only  do  the  Americans  constantly  draw  upon  the 
treasures  of  English  literature,  but  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  they  find  the  literature  of  England  growing  on 
their  own  soil.  The  larger  part  of  that  small  number  of 
men  in  the  United  States  who  are  engaged  in  the  composi- 
tion of  literary  works  are  English  in  substance,  and  still 
more  so  in  form.  Thus  they  transport  into  the  midst  of 
democracy  the  ideas  and  literary  fashions  which  are  current 
amongst  the  aristocratic  nation  they  have  taken  for  their 
model.  They  paint  with  colors  borrowed  from  foreign 
manners ;  and  as  they  hardly  ever  represent  the  country 
they  were  born  in  as  it  really  is,  they  are  seldom  popular 
there. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  themselves  so  con- 
vinced that  it  is  not  for  them  that  books  are  published,  that, 
before  they  can  make  up  their  minds  upon  the  merit  of  one 
of  their  authors,  they  generally  wait  till  his  fame  has  been 
ratified  in  England ;  just  as,  in  pictures,  the  author  of  an 
original  is  held  entitled  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  copy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  then,  at  pres- 
ent, properly  speaking,  no  literature.  The  only  authors 
whom  I  acknowledge  as  American  are  the  journalists. 
They  indeed  are  not  great  writers,  but  they  speak  the  Ian- 
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gu^  of  their  country,  and  make  themselves  heard.  Other 
authors  are  aliens;  they  are  to  the  Americans  what  the 
.m,tators  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  we.«  to  us  at  the  r^ 
v>val  of  leam.„g._an  object  of  curiosity,  not  of  general 
sympathy.  They  amuse  the  mind,  but  they  do  not  acl 
upon  the  manners  of  the  people.* 

I  have  already  said  that  this  .state  of  things  is  far  from 
or,g,natmg  m  democracy  alone,  and  that  the  causes  rf " 

p"!  rjfh    '7  ■"  "•""'  P"*'  --"-stance:  id! 
pendent  of  the  den..crat,c  principle.    If  the  Americans 

re^mng  the  same  iaws  and  social  condition,  had  had  a 
d,fferent  ongm,  and  had  been   transported  i^to  another 

ultimately  have  one/britTh^^r^^nt  ^I^^ 
from  that  wh.ch  marks  the  American  literary  product  ™ 
of  our  ^me,  and  that  character  will  be  peculiarly  ^3 
Nor  .s  ,t  ,mposs.ble  to  tt^ce  this  character  beforehand 

I  appose  an  aristocratic  people  amongst  whom  letter, 
are  cu  t,vate,l ;  t^.e  labo«  of  the  mind,  a.,  wel,  as  t^e  12™ 
of  state,  are  conducted  there  by  a  ruling  class  in  s«Sv 

Th.epre„.3ess:r;L:s;;Tthiir'"'»^- 

When  a  small  number  of  the  same  men  are  en<.aaed  at 
the  same  fme  upon  the  same  objects,  they  eas  wfnl 
w"h  one  another,  and  agree  upon  certain  leadfng  ™ L 
wh  ch  are  to  govern  them  each  and  aU.     If  the  oWec 
wh,ch  attracts  the  attention  of  these  men  is  1  emlre  '^the 
producfons  of  the  mind  will  soon  be  subjected  Chmo 

her„;,A*r  T".  "''"P^^"  hereditary  position  in 
<=<'™'^y.  they  will  be  naturally  inclined,  not  only  to 
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adopt  a  certain  number  of  fixed  rules  for  themselves,  but 
to  follow  those  which  their  forefathers  laid  down  for  their 
own  guidance  ;  their  code  will  be  at  once  strict  and  tradi- 
tional. As  they  are  not  necessarily  engi'ossed  by  the  cares 
of  daily  life,  —  as  they  have  never  been  so,  any  more  than 
their  fathers  were  before  them,  —  they  have  learned  to 
take  an  interest,  for  several  generations  back,  in  the  labors 
of  mind.  They  have  learned  to  understand  literature  as 
an  art,  to  love  it  in  the  end  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  feel  a 
scholar-like  satisfaction  in  seeing  men  conform  to  its  rules. 
Nor  is  this  all :  the  men  of  whom  I  speak  began  and  will 
end  their  lives  in  easy  or  affluent  circumstances  ;  hence 
they  have  naturally  conceived  a  taste  for  choice  gratifica- 
tions, and  a  love  of  refined  and  delicate  pleasures.  Nay, 
more :  a  kind  of  softness  of  mind  and  heart,  which  they 
frequently  contract  in  the  midst  of  this  long  and  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  so  much  welfare,  leads  them  to  put  aside, 
even  from  their  pleasures,  whatever  might  be  too  startling 
or  too  acute.  They  had  rather  be  amused  than  intensely 
excited ;  they  wish  to  be  interested,  but  not  to  be  carried 
away. 

Now  let  us  fancy  a  great  number  of  literary  perform- 
ances executed  by  the  men,  or  for  the  men,  whom  I  have 
just  described,  and  we  shall  readily  conceive  a  style  of  Ht- 
erature  in  which  everything  will  be  regular  and  pre- 
arranged. The  slightest  work  will  be  carefully  touched 
in  its  least  details  ;  art  and  labor  will  be  conspicuous  in 
everything ;  each  kind  of  writing  will  have  rules  of  its 
own,  from  which  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  swerve,  and 
which  distinguish  it  from  all  others.  Style  will  be  thought 
of  almost  as  much  importance  as  thought,  and  the  form  will 
be  no  less  considered  than  the  matter ;  the  diction  will  be 
polished,  measured,  and  uniform.  The  tone  of  the  mind 
will  be  ali^ays  dignified,  seldom  very  animated ;  and  writers 
will  care  more  to  perfect  what  they  produce,  than  to  multi- 
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ply  their  productions.     It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the 
members  of  the  literary  class,  always  living  amongst  them- 
selves, and  writing  for  themselves  alone,  will  entirely  lose 
sight  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  will  infect  them  with 
a  false  and  labored  style  ;  they  will  lay  down  minute  liter- 
ary rules  for  their  exclusive  use,  which  will  insensibly  lead 
them  to  deviate  from  common  sense,  and  finally  to  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  nature.     By  dint  of  striving  after  a 
mode  of  parlance  different  from  the  vulgar,  they  will  arrive 
at  a  sort  of  aristocratic  jargon,  which  is  hardly  less  remote 
from  pure  language  than  is  the  coarse  dialect  of  the  people 
Such  are  the  natural  perils  of  literature  amongst  aristocra- 
cies.    Every  aristocracy  which  keeps  itself  entirely  aloof 
from  the  people  becomes  impotent,  — a  fact  which  is  as 
true  in  literature  as  it  is  in  politics.* 

Let  us  now  turn  the  picture,  and  consider  the  other  side 
of  it :  let  us  transport  ourselves  into  the  midst  of  a  democ- 
racy not  unprepared  by  ancient  traditions  and  present  cul- 
ture to  partake  in  the  pleasures  of  mind.     Ranks  are  there 
intermmgled  and  confounded ;  knowledge  and  power  are 
both  infinitely  subdivided,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
scattered  on  every  side.     Here,  then,  is  a  motley  multitude 
whose  intellectual  wants  are  to  be  supplied.     These  new 
votaries  of  the  pleasures  of  mind  have  not  aU  received  the 
same  education ;  they  do  not  resemble  their  fathers,  —  nav 
they  perpetually  differ  from  themselves,  for  they  live  in 
a  state  of  incessant  change  of  place,  feelings,  and  fortunes. 
Ihe  mind  of  each  is  therefore  unattached  to  that  of  his 

*  AU  this  is  especially  trae  of  the  aristocratic  countries  which  have  been 
long  and  peacefhUy  subject  to  a  monarchical  government.  When  liberty 
prevaaU  m  an  aristocracy,  the  higher  ranks  are  constantly  obliged  to  make 
use  of  the  lower  classes;  and  when  they  use,  they  approach  them.  This 
frequently  mtroduces  something  of  a  democratic  spirit  into  an  aristocratic 
commumty.  There  springs  up,  moreover,  in  a  governing  privileged  body 
an  energy  and  habitually  bold  policy,  a  taste  for  stir  and  excitement,  which 
must  infallibly  affect  all  literary  performances. 
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fellows  by  tradition  or  common  habits ;  and  they  have 
never  had  the  power,  the  inchnation,  or  the  time  to  con- 
cert together.  It  is,  however,  from  the  bosom  of  this 
heterogeneous  and  agitated  mass  that  authors  spring;  and 
from  the  same  source  their  profits  and  their  fame  are  dis- 
tiibuted. 

I  can  without  difficulty  understand  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  must  expect  to  meet  in  the  Kterature  of  such 
a  people  with  but  few  of  those  strict  conventional  rules 
which  are  admitted  by  readers  and  writers  in  aristocratic 
times.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  men  of  some  one 
period  were  agreed  upon  any  such  rules,  that  would  prove 
nothing  for  the  following  period ;  for,  amongst  democratic 
nations,  each  new  generation  is  a  new  people.  Amongst 
such  nations,  then,  literature  will  not  easily  be  subjected  to 
strict  rules,  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  such  rules  should 
ever  be  permanent. 

In  democracies,  it  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  all  who 
cultivate  literature  have  received  a  literary  education ;  and 
most  of  those  who  have  some  tinge  of  belles-lettres  are 
either  engaged  in  politics  or  in  a  profession  which  only 
allows  them  to  taste  occasionally  and  by  stealth  the  pleas- 
ures of  mind.     These  pleasures,  therefore,  do  not  consti- 
tute the  principal  charm  of  their  lives ;  but  they  are  con- 
sidered as  a  transient  and  necessary  recreation  amidst  the 
serious  labors  of  life.     Such  men  can  never  acquire  a  suffi- 
ciently intimate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  literature  to  appre- 
ciate its  more  delicate  beauties  ;  and  the  minor  shades  of 
expression  must  escape  them.    As  the  time  they  can  devote 
to  letters  is  very  short,  they  seek  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  whole  of  it.     They  prefer  books  which  may  be  easily 
procured,  quickly  read,  and  which  require  no  learned  re- 
searches to  be  understood.      They  ask  for  beauties  self- 
proffered,  and  easily  enjoyed ;  above  all,  they  must  have 
what  is  unexpected  and  new.    Accustomed  to  the  struggle, 
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the  crosses,  and  the  monotony  of  practical  life,  they  require 
strong  and  rapid  emotions,  startling  passages,  -  truths  or 
errors  bnlliant  enough  to  rouse  them  up,  and  to  plunge 
them  at  once,  as  if  by  violence,  into  the  midst  of  the  sut 
ject. 

Why  should  I  say  more  ?  or  who  does  not  understand 
what  IS  about  tc  foUow,  before  I  have  expressed  it  ?    Taken 
as  a  whole,  literature  in  democratic  ages  can  never  present, 
as  It  does  in  the  periods  of  aristocracy,  an  aspect  of  order 
regularity,  science,  and  art ;  its  form  will,  on  the  contrary,' 
ordinarily  be  slighted,  sometimes  despised.     Style  will  fro- 
quently  be  fantastic,  incorrect,  overburdened,  and  loose  — 
almost  always  vehement  and  bold.     Authors  will  aim  at 
rapidity  of  execution,  more  than  at  perfection  of  detail. 
Small  productions  will  be  more  common  than  bulky  books : 
there  will  be  more  wit  than  erudition,  more  imagination 
than  profundity ;  and  literary  performances  will  bear  marks 
of  an  untutored  and  rnde  vigor  of  thought,— frequently 
of  great  variety  and  singular  fecundity.     The  object  of 
authors  will  be  to  astonish  rather  than  to  please,  and  to  stir 
the  passions  more  than  to  charm  the  taste. 

Here  and  there,  indeed,  writers  will  doubtless  occur  who 
will  choose  a  different  track,  and  who  will,  if  they  are 
gifted  with  superior  abilities,  succeed  in  finding  readers 
m  spite  of  their  defects  or  their  better  qualities ;  but  these 
exceptions  will  be  rare ;  and  even  the  authors  who  shall 
so  depart  from  the  received  practice  in  the  main  subject 
of  their  works,  will  always  relapse  into  it  in  some  lesser 
details. 

I  have  just  depicted  two  extreme  conditions  :  the  transi- 
tion by  which  a  nation  passes  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
is  not  sudden,  but  gradual,  and  marked  with  shades  of  veiy 
various  intensity.  In  the  passage  which  conducts  a  lettered 
people  from  the  one  to  the  other,  there  is  almost  always  a 
moment  at  which  the  literary  genius  of  democratic  nations 
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has  its  confluence  with  that  of  aristocracies,  and  both  seek 
to  establish  their  joint  sway  over  the  human  mind.  Such 
epochs  are  transient,  but  very  brilliant:  they  are  fertile 
without  exuberance,  and  animated  without  confusion.  The 
French  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  serve  as 
an  example. 

I  should  say  more  than  I  mean,  if  I  were  to  assert  that 
the  literature  of  a  nation  is  always  subordinate  to  its  social 
state  and  its  poUtical  constitution.  I  am  aware  that,  inde- 
pendently of  these  causes,  there  are  several  others  which 
confer  certain  characteristics  on  literary  productions ;  but 
these  appear  to  me  to  be  the  chief.  The  relations  which 
exist  between  the  social  and  political  condition  of  a  people 
and  the  genius  of  its  authors  are  always  numerous :  who- 
ever knows  the  one,  is  never  completely  ignorant  of  the 
other. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


THE  TRADE  OF  LITERATURE. 

-pvEMOCRACY  not  only  infoses  a  taste  for  letters 
X7  among  the  trading  classes,  but  introduces  a  trading 
spirit  into  literature. 

In  aristocracies,  readers  are  fastidious  and  few  in  num- 
ber;  in  democracies,  they  are  far  more  numerous  and  far 
less  difficult  to  please.  The  consequence  is,  that  among 
aristocratic  nations  no  one  can  hope  to  sHcceed  without 
great  exertion,  and  this  exertion  may  earn  ^eat  fame,  but 
can  never  procure  much  money;  whilst  among  democratic 
nations  a  writer  may  flatter  hunself  that  he  will  obtain  at 
a  cheap  rate  a  moderate  reputation  and  a  large  fortune. 
For  this  purpose  he  need  not  be  admired,  it  is  enough 
that  he  is  liked. 

The  ever-increasing  crowd  of  readers,  and  their  continual 
craving  for  something  new,  insures  the  sale  of  books  which 
nobody  much  esteems. 

In  democratic  times,  the  pubhc  frequently  treat  authors 
as  kings  do  their  courtiers  ;  they  enrich  and  despise  them. 
What  more  is  needed  by  the  venal  souls  who  are  born  in 
courts,  or  are  worthy  to  live  there  ? 

Democratic  literature  is  always  infested  with  a  tribe  of 
writers  who  look  upon  letters  as  a  mere  trade ;  and  for 
some  few  great  authors  who  adorn  it,  you  may  reckon 
thousands  of  idea-mongers. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  STUDY  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  LITERATURE  IS  PECULIARLY 
USEFUL  IN  DEMOCRATIC  COMMUNITIES. 


WHAT  was  called  the  People  in  the  most  democratic 
republics  of  antiquity  was  very  unlike  what  we 
designate  by  that  term.  In  Athens,  all  the  citizens  took 
part  in  public  affairs ;  but  there  were  only  twenty  thousand 
citizens  to  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants. All  the  rest  were  slaves,  and  discharged  the 
greater  part  oi  those  duties  which  belong  at  the  present 
day  to  the  lower,  or  even  to  the  middle  classes.  Athens 
then,  with  her  universal  suffrage,  was,  after  all,  merely  an 
aristocratic  republic,  in  which  all  the  nobles  had  an  equal 
right  to  the  government. 

The  struggle  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  of 
Rome  must  be  considered  in  the  same  light :  it  was  simply 
an  intestine  feud  between  the  elder  and  younger  branches 
of  the  same  family.  All  the  citizens  belonged,  in  fact,  to 
the  aristocracy,  and  partook  of  its  character. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  moreover,  that,  amongst  the  an- 
cients, books  were  always  scarce  and  dear ;  and  that  very 
great  difficulties  impeded  their  publication  and  circulation. 
These  circumstances  concentrated  literary  tastes  and  habits 
amongst  a  small  number  of  men,  who  formed  a  small  liter- 
ary aristocracy  out  of  the  choicer  spirits  of  the  great  polit- 
ical aristocracy.  Accordingly,  nothing  goes  to  prove  that 
literature  was  ever  treated  as  a  trade  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

These  communities,  which  were  not  only  aristocracies, 
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but  very  polished  and  free  nations,  of  course  imparted  to 
their  literary  productions  the  special   defects  and   merits 
which  characterize  the  Hterature  of  aristocratic  times.    And 
indeed  a  very  superficial  survey  of  the  works  of  ancient 
authors  will  suffice  to  convince  us,  that,  if  those  writers 
were  sometimes  deficient  in  variety  and  fertility  in  their 
subjects,  or  in  boldness,  vivacity,  and  power  of  generaliza- 
tion  m  then,  thoughts,  they  always  displayed  exquisite  care 
and  skill  m  their  details.     Nothing  in  their  works  seems  to 
be  done  hastily,  or  at  random:  every  line  is  written  for  the 
eye  of  the  connoisseur,  and  is  shaped  after  some  conception 
of  ideal  beauty.     No  literature  places  those  fine  qualities 
in  which  the  writers  of  democracies  are  naturally  deficient 
in  bolder  relief  than  that  of  the  ancients :   no  literature, 
therefore  ought  to  be  more  studied  in  democratic  times. 
This  study  IS  better  .  .ted  than  any  other  to  combat  the 
hterary  defects  mherent  in  those  time^ :  as  for  their  natural 
hterary  qualities,  these  will  spring  up  of  their  own  accord, 
without  its  being  necessary  to  learn  to  acquire  them. 

It  is  important  that  this  point  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood.    A  particular  study  may  be  useful  to  the  Hterature 
of  a  people,  without  being  appropriate  to  its  social  and  po- 
litical wants.     If  men  were  to  persist  in  teaching  nothL 
but  the  hterature  of  the  dead  languages  in  a  community 
where  every  one  is  habitually  led  to  make  vehement  ex- 
ertions  to  augment  or  to  maintain  his  fortune,  the  result 
would  be  a  very  polished,  but  a  very  dangerous,  set  of 
citizens,     ior  as  their  social  and  pohtical  condition  would 
give  them  every  day  a  sense  of  wants,  which  their  educa- 
tion would  never  teach  them  to  supply,  they  would  perturb 
the  state,  m  the  name  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  instead 
of  enriching  it  by  their  productive  industiy. 

/^''  ^;^^.f  t,  that,  in  democratic  communities,  the  inter- 
est  of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  common- 
wealth, demands  that  the  education  of  the  greater  number 
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should  be  scientific,  commercial,  ind  industrial,  rather  than 
literary.  Greek  and  Latin  should  not  be  taught  in  all  the 
schools ;  but  it  is  important  that  those  who,  by  their  natural 
disposition  or  their  fortune,  are  destined  to  cultivate  letters 
or  prepared  to  relish  them,  should  find  schools  where  a 
complete  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  may  be  acquired, 
and  where  the  true  scholar  may  he  formed.  A  few  excel- 
lent uni'/ersities  would  do  more  towards  the  attainment  of 
tliis  object  than  a  multitude  of  bad  grammar-schools,  where 
superfluous  matters,  badly  learned,  stand  in  the  way  of 
sound  instruction  in  necessary  studies. 

All  who  aspire  to  literary  excellence  in  democratic  na- 
tions ought  frequently  to  refresh  themselves  at  the  springs 
of  ancient  literature :  there  is  no  more  wholesome  medi- 
cine for  the  mind.  Not  that  I  hold  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  ancients  to  be  irreproachable ;  but  I  think  that 
they  have  some  special  merits,  admirably  calculated  to 
counterbalance  our  peculiar  defects.  They  are  a  prop  on 
the  side  on  which  we  are  in  most  danger  of  falling. 


HOW  THE 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

HOW  THE  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  HAS  MODIFIED  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 

TF  the  reader  has  rightly  understood  what  I  have  already 

?i  ''?  '^!  '^^J^^'  °^  ^'^^^^t^^e  »«  general,  he  will  have 
no  difficdty  m  understanding  that  species  of  influence 
which  a  democratic  social  condition  and  democratic  insti- 
tutions may  exercise  over  language  itself,  which  i,  the 
chiet  mstrument  of  thought. 

American  authors  may  truly  be  said  to  live  rather  m 
England  than  in  their  own  country;  since  they  constantly 
study  the  English  writers,  and  take  them  every  day  for 
their  models  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
iation,  which  IS  more  immediately  subjected  to  the  peculiar 
causes  acting  upon  the  United  States.  It  is  not  then  to  the 
written,  but  to  the  spoken  language,  that  attention  must  be 
paid,  if  we  would  detect  the  changes  which  the  idiom  of 
an  aristocratic  people  may  undergo  when  it  becomes  the 
language  of  a  democracy. 

Englishmen  of  education,  and  more  competent  judaes 
than  I  can  be  of  the  nicer  shades  of  expression,  have  fre- 
quently  assured  me  that  the  language  of  the  educated 
classes  in  the  United  States  is  notably  different  from  that 
of  the  educated  classes  in  Great  Britain.  They  complain 
not  only  that  the  Americans  have  brought  into  use  a  num- 
ber of  new  words, -the  difference  and  the  distance  be- 
tween  the  two  countries  might  suffice  to  explain  that 
much, -but  that  these  new  words  are  more  especially 
taken  from  the  jargon  of  parties,  the  mechanical  arts,  or 
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the  language  of  trade.*  They  assert,  in  addition  to  this, 
that  old  English  words  are  often  used  by  the  Americans  in 
new  acceptations ;  and  lastly,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  frequently  intermingle  phraseology  in  the 
strangest  manner,  and  sometimes  plact  words  together 
which  are  always  kept  apart  in  the  language  of  the  mother 
country.  These  remarks,  which  were  made  to  me  at  vari- 
ous times  by  persons  who  appeared  to  be  worthy  of  credit, 
led  me  to  reflect  upon  the  subject ;  and  my  reflections 
brought  me,  by  theoretical  reasoning,  to  the  same  point  at 
which  my  informants  had  arrived  by  practical  observation. 
In  aristocracies,  language  must  naturally  partake  of  that 
state  of  repose  in  which  everything  remains.  Few  new 
words  are  coined,  because  few  new  things  are  made  ;  and, 
even  if  new  things  were  made,  they  would  be  designated 
by  known  words,  whose  meaning  had  been  determined  by 
tradition.  If  it  happens  that  the  human  mind  bestirs  itself 
at  length,  or  is  roused  by  light  breaking  in  from  without, 
the  novel  expressions  which  are  introduced  have  a  learned, 
intellectual,  and  philosophical  character,  which  shows  that 
they  do  not  originate  in  a  democracy.  After  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  had  turned  the  tide  of  science  and  letters 
towards  the  west,  the  French  language  was  almost  immedi- 

*  More  new  words  and  phrases,  by  which  I  mean  words  and  phraaes  un- 
known to  the  standard  English  authors  of  the  laat  century,  can  be  found  in 
ten  pages  of  a  popular  English  writer  of  the  present  day,  than  in  a  hundred 
of  one  of  his  American  contemporaries.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The 
Americans,  like  the  Scotch,  having  the  dread  of  provincialism  before  their 
eyes,  write  with  a  timid  regard  to  purity,  which  amounts  almost  to  affecta- 
tion ;  whilst  the  English  often  abuse  their  mother  tongue  on  the  ground  of 
their  original  and  exclusive  right  to  it, —  that  is,  on  the  principle  that  a  man 
may  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own.  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Dugald  Stew- 
art, three  Scotchmen,  wrote  purer  English  than  Gibbon,  Johnson,  or  Jeremy 
Bentham ;  and  for  a  similar  reason,  in  our  own  times,  such  writers  as  Car- 
lyle  and  Grote  corrupt  and  debase  our  noble  mother  tongue,  while  such  as 
Irving  and  Prescott  contribute  to  refine  and  purify  it.  —  Am.  Ed. 
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.tely  invaded  by  a  multitude  of  new  word,,  which  all  had 

«n1n  pice '"  rr-    ^"  """""'  """'"g'™  "-  »P™ng 
up  in  France,  wluch  was  confined  to  the  educated  classes 

and  wh,ch  produced  no  sensible  effect,  or  at  least  a  very 
gradual  one,  upon  the  people. 

All   the  nations  of  Europe  successively  exhibited  thp 
™„     change      Milton  alone  introduced  more   than   sii 
Imndred  words  mto  the  EngUsh  language,  almost  all  de- 
nvod  from  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  or  the  Hebrew.     The 
constant  ag,.at,on  which  prevails  in  a  democratic  commn- 
n.ty  tends  unceasingly,  on  the  contraty,  ,o  change  Te 
character  of  the  language,  as  it  does  the^Lpec  tof  fffa^^ 
In  the  midst  of  this  geneml  stir  and  competLn  of  mTd"" 
a  great  number  of  new  ideas  are  formed,  old  ideas  are  los 
or  reappear,  or  are  subdivided  into  an  infinite  variety  of 
mrnor  shades.     The  consequence  is,  that  many  worus  must 
fell  into  desuetude,  and  othe«  must  be  brought  into  us" 

Besides,  democratic  nations  love  change  for  its  own  sake , 
and  th.s  .s  seen  m  their  language  as  much  a,  in  their  pel,: 
t,es.  Even  when  they  have  no  need  to  change  words,  Ly 
sometimes  have  the  desire.  ^ 

The  genius  of  a  democratic  people  is  not  only  shown  by 
he  great  number  of  words  they  bring  into  use,  but  also 
by  the  nature  of  the  ideas  these  new  words  ^present! 
Amongst  such  a  people,  the  majority  lays  down  the  law  i,^ 
language,  as  well  as  m  everything  else ,  its  prevailing  spmt 
;s  OS  manifest  m  this  as  in  other  respects.  But  the  majoZ 
IS  more  engaged  in  business  than  in  study;  in  politicS  S 
commercial  interests,  than  in  philosophical  spe'cuton  or 

*  use  will  bear  the  mark  of  these  habits ;  they  will  mainly 
serve  to  express  the  wants  of  business,  the  passioTof 
party  or  the  details  of  the  public  administration'  C^ 
^artaents  the  language  will  constantly  grow,  w^tl^ 
*J1  graduaUy  lose  ground  in  metaphysics  and  theology 
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As  to  the  source  whence  democratic  nations  are  wont 
to  derive  their  new  expressions,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  coin  them,  both  may  easily  be  described.  Men  living 
in  democratic  countries  know  but  little  of  the  language 
which  was  spoken  at  Athens  or  at  Rome,  and  they  do  not 
care  te  dive  into  the  lore  of  antiquity  to  find  the  expres- 
sion which  they  want.  If  they  have  sometimes  recourse 
to  learned  etymologies,  vanity  will  induce  them  to  search 
for  roots  from  the  dead  languages  ;  but  erudition  does  not 
naturally  furnish  them  its  resources.  The  most  ignorant, 
it  sometimes  happens,  will  use  them  most.  The  eminently 
democratic  desire  to  get  above  their  own  sphere  will  often 
lead  them  to  seek  to  dignify  a  vulgar  profession  by  a  Greek 
oi'  Latin  name.  The  lower  the  calling  is,  and  the  more 
remote  from  learning,  the  more  pompous  and  erudite  is  it? 
appellation.  Thus,  the  French  rope-danoers  have  trans- 
formed themselves  into  "  Acrobates  "  and  "  Funambules." 

Having  little  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  demo- 
cratic nations  .ire  apt  to  borrow  words  from  living  tongues 
for  the' "  uave  constant  mutual  intercourse,  and  the  inhab- 
itant? of  different  countries  imitate  each  other  the  more 
readily  as  they  grow  more  like  each  other  every  day. 

But  it  is  principally  upon  their  own  languages  that  dem- 
ocratic nations  attempt  to  make  innovations.  From  time 
to  time  they  resume  and  restore  to  use  forgotten  expres- 
sions in  their  vocabulary,  or  they  borrow  from  some  par- 
ticular class  of  the  community  a  tenn  peculiar  to  it,  which 
they  introduce  with  a  figurative  meaning  into  the  language 
of  daily  life.  Many  expressions  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  technical  language  of  a  profession  or  a  party,  are  thus 
drawn  into  general  circulation. 

The  most  common  expedient  employed  by  democratic 
nations  to  make  an  innovation  in  language  consists  in  giv- 
ing an  imwonted  meaning  to  an  expression  already  in  use. 
This  method  is  very  simple,  prompt,  and  convenient ;  no 
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learning  is  required  to  use  it  aright,  and  ignorance  itself 
rather  fecilitHtes  the  practice ;  but  that  practice  is  most 
dangerous  to  the  language.     When  a  democratic  people 
double  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  this  way,  they  sometimes 
render  the  signification  which  it  retains  as  ambiguous  as 
that  which  it  acquires.     An  author  begins  by  a  slight  de- 
flection of  a  known  expression  from  its  primitive  meaning, 
and,  thus  modified,  he  adapts  it  as  well  as  he  can  to  his 
subject.     A  second  writer  twists  the  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion in  another  way ;  a  third  takes  possession  of  it  for 
another  purpose ;  and  as  there  is  no  common  appeal  to  the 
sentence  of  a  permanent  tribunal  which  may  definitively 
settle  the  signification  of  the  word,  it  remains  in  an  ambu- 
latory condition.     The  consequence  is,  that  writers  hardly 
ever  appear  to  dwell  upon  a  single  thought,  but  they  al- 
ways seem  to  aim  at  a  group  of  ideas,  leaving  the  reader 
to  judge  which  of  them  has  been  hit. 

This  is  a  deplorable  consequence  of  democracy.  I  had 
rather  that  the  language  should  be  made  hideous  with 
words  imported  from  the  Chinese,  the  Tartars,  or  the  Hu- 
rons,  than  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  our  own  language 
should  become  indeterminate.  Harmony  and  unifonnity 
are  only  secondary  beauties  in  composition :  many  of  these 
things  are  conventional,  and,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  without  them ;  but  without  clear  phraseology 
there  is  no  good  language. 

The  principle  of  equality  necessarily  introduces  several 
other  changes  into  language. 

In  aristocratic  ages,  when  each  nation  tends  to  stand 
aloof  from  all  others,  and  likes  to  have  a  physiognomy  of 
its  own,  it  often  happens  that  several  communities  which 
have  a  common  origin  become  nevertheless  strangers  to 
each  ether;  so  that,  without  ceasing  to  understand  the 
same  language,  they  no  longer  all  speak  it  in  the  same 
manner.    In  these  ages,  each  nation  is  divided  into  a  cer- 
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tain  number  of  classes,  which  see  but  little  of  each  other, 
and  do  not  intermingle.  Each  of  these  classes  contracts, 
and  invariably  retains,  habits  of  mind  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
adopts  by  choice  certain  words  and  certain  terms,  wliich 
afterwards  pass  from  generation  to  generation,  like  their 
estates.  The  same  idiom  then  comprises  a  language  of  the 
poor  and  a  language  of  the  rich,  —  a  language  of  the  com- 
moner and  a  language  of  the  nobility,  —  a  learned  language 
and  a  vulgar  one.  The  deeper  the  divisions,  and  the  more 
impassable  the  barriers  of  society  become,  the  more  must 
this  be  the  case.  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  amongst  the 
castes  of  India  there  are  amazing  variations  of  language, 
and  that  there  is  ahnost  as  much  difference  between  the 
language  of  a  Pariah  and  that  of  a  Brahmin,  as  there  is  in 
their  dress. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  men,  being  no  longer  restrained 
by  ranks,  meet  on  terms  of  constant  intercourse,  —  when 
castes  are  destroyed,  and  the  classes  of  society  are  recruited 
from  and  intermixed  with  each  other,  all  the  words  of  a 
language  are  mingled.  Those  which  are  unsuitable  to  the 
greater  number  perish:  the  remainder  form  a  common 
store,  whence  every  one  chooses  pretty  nearly  at  random. 
Almost  all  the  diiferent  dialects  which  divided  the  idioms 
of  European  nations  are  manifestly  declining :  there  is  no 
patois  in  the  New  World,  and  it  is  disappearing  every  day 
from  the  old  countries. 

The  influence  of  this  revolution  in  social  condition  is  as 
much  felt  in  style  as  it  is  in  language.  Not  only  does 
every  one  use  the  same  words,  but  a  habit  springs  up  of 
using  them  without  discrimination.  The  rules  which  style 
had  set  up  are  almost  abolished :  the  line  ceases  to  be  drawn 
between  expressions  which  seem  by  their  very  nature  vul- 
gar, and  others  which  appear  to  be  refined.  Persons 
springing  from  different  ranks  of  society  carry  the  terms 
and  expressions  they  are  accustomed  to  use  with  them,  into 
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whatever  circumstances  they  may  pass  ;  thus  the  origin  of 
words  IS  lost  like  the  origin  of  individuals,  and  there  is  as 
much  confusion  in  language  as  there  is  in  society 

I  am  aware  that,  in  the  classification  of  words,  there  are 
rules  which  do  not  belong  to  one  form  of  society  any  more 
than  to  another,  but  which  are  derived  from  the  nature  of 
thmgs.     Some  expressions  and  phrases  are  vulgar,  because 
the  ideas  they  are  meant  to  express  are  low  in  themselves  • 
others  are  of  a  higher  character,  because  the  objects  they 
are  intended  to  designate  are  naturally  lofty.     No  inter- 
mixture of  ranks  will  ever  efface  these  differences.     But 
the  principle  of  equality  cannot  fail  to  root  out  whatever  is 
merely  conventional  and  arbitrary  in  the  forms  of  thought 
Perhaps   the  necessary  classification   which   I   have  lust 
pointed  out  will  always  be  less  respected  by  a  democratic 
people  than  by  any  other,  because,  amongst  such  a  people 
there  are  no  men  who  are  permanently  disposed,  by  educa^ 
tion,  culture,  and  leisure,  to  study  the  natural  laws  of 
language,  and  who  cause  those  laws  to  be  respected  by 
their  own  observance  of  them. 

I  shall  not  quit  this  topic  without  touching  on  a  feature 
of  democratic  languages,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  charac- 
tenstic  of  them  than  any  other.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  democratic  nations  have  a  taste,  and  sometimes  a  pas- 
sion, for  general  ideas,  and  that  this  arises  from  their  pe- 
cuhar  merits  and  defects.  This  liking  for  general  ideas  is 
displayed  in  democratic  languages  by  the  continual  use  of 
generic  terms  or  abstract  expressions,  and  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  employed.  This  is  the  great  merit  and 
the  great  imperfection  of  these  languages. 

Democratic  nations  are  passionately  addicted  to  generic 
terms  and  abstract  expressions,  because  these  modes  of 
speech  enlarge  thought,  and  assist  the  operations  of  the 
mmd  by  enabling  it  to  include  many  objects  in  a  small 
compass.     A   democratic   writer  will  be  apt  to  speak  of 
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capacities  in  the  abstract  for  men  of  capacity^  and  without 
specifying  the  objects  to  which  their  capacity  is  appUed : 
he  will  talk  about  actualities  to  designate  in  one  word  the 
things  passing  before  his  eyes  at  the  moment;  and,  in 
French,  he  will  comprehend  under  the  term  eventualitSs 
whatever  may  happen  in  the  universe,  dating  from  the 
moment  at  which  he  speaks.  Democratic  writers  are  per- 
petually coining  abstract  words  of  this  kind,  in  which  they 
sublimate  into  further  abstraction  the  abstract  terms  of  the 
language.  Nay,  more,  to  render  their  mode  of  speech 
more  succinct,  they  personify  the  object  of  these  abstract 
terms,  and  make  it  act  like  a  real  person.  Thus  they 
would  say  in  French,  La  force  des  chases  veut  que  les  capa- 
citSs  gouvement. 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  what  I  mean  than  by  my  own 
example.  I  have  frequently  used  the  word  equality  in 
an  absolute  sense,  —  nay,  I  have  personified  equality  in 
several  places ;  thus  I  have  said,  that  equality  does  such 
and  such  things,  or  refrains  from  doing  others.  It  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  would 
not  have  spoken  in  this  manner :  they  would  never  have 
thought  of  using  the  word  equality  without  applying  it  to 
some  particular  thing;  and  they  would  rather  have  re- 
nounced the  term  altogether,  than  have  consented  to  make 
it  a  living  personage. 

These  abstract  terms  which  abound  in  democratic  lan- 
guages, and  which  are  used  on  every  occasion  without 
attaching  them  to  any  particular  fact,  enlarge  and  obscure 
the  thoughts  they  are  intended  to  convey ;  they  render  the 
mode  of  speech  more  succinct,  and  the  idea  contained  in 
it  less  clear.  But  with  regard  to  language,  democratic 
nations  prefer  obscurity  to  labor. 

I  know  not,  indeed,  whether  this  loose  style  has  not  some 
secret  charm  for  those  who  speak  and  write  amongst  these 
nations.     As  the  men  who  live  there  are  frequently  left  to 
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the  efforts  of  their  individual  powers  of  mind,  they  are 
almost  always  a  prey  to  doubt :  and  as  their  situation  in  life 
IS  forever  changing,  they  are  never  held  fast  to  any  of  their 
opinions  by  the  immobility  of  their  fortunes.     Men  Kving 
m  democratic  countries  are,  then,  apt  to  entertain  unset- 
tled ideas,  and  they  require  loose  expressions  to  convey 
them.     As  they  never  know  whether  the  idea  they  express 
to-day  will  be  appropriate  to  the  new  position  they  mav 
occupy  to-morrow,  they  rutturally  acquire  a  liking  for  al>. 
stract  terms.     An  abstract  term  is  like  a  box  with  a  false 
bottom ;  you  may  put  in  it  what  ideas  you  please,  and  take 
them  out  again  without  being  observed. 

Amongst  all  nations,  generic  and  abstract  terms  form  the 
basis  of  language.  I  do  not,  therefore,  pretend  that  these 
terms  are  fomid  only  in  democratic  languages ;  I  say  only, 
that  men  have  an  especial  tendency,  in  the  ages  of  democi 
racy,  to  multiply  words  of  this  kind, -to  take  them  al- 
ways  by  themselves  in  their  most  abstract  acceptation,  and 
to  use  them  on  all  occasions,  even  when  the  nature  of  the 
discourse  does  not  require  them. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

OF    SOME    SOURCES    OF    POETRY    AMONGST    DEMOCRATIC 

NATIONS. 


MANY  different  significations  have  been  given  to  the 
word  Poetry.  It  would  weary  my  readers  if  I  were 
to  lead  them  to  discuss  which  of  these  definitions  ought  to 
be  selected:  I  prefer  telling  them  at  once  that  which  I 
have  chosen.  In  my  opinion,  Poetry  is  the  search  after, 
and  the  delineation  of,  the  Ideal. 

The  Poet  is  he  who,  by  suppressing  a  part  of  what  ex- 
ists, by  adding  some  imaginary  touches  to  the  picture,  and 
by  combining  certain  real  circumstances  which  do  not  in 
feet  happen  together,  completes  and  extends  the  work  of 
nature.  Thus,  the  object  of  poetry  is  not  to  represent 
what  is  true,  but  to  adorn  it,  and  to  present  to  the  mind 
some  loftier  image.  Verse,  regarded  as  the  ideal  beauty 
of  language,  may  be  eminently  poetical ;  but  verse  does 
not  of  itself  constitute  poetry. 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether,  amongst  the  actions, 
the  sentiments,  and  the  opinions  of  democratic  nations, 
there  are  any  which  lead  to  a  conception  of  the  ideal,  and 
which  may  for  this  reason  be  considered  as  natural  sources 
of  poetry. 

It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  acknowledged  that  the  taste 
for  ideal  beauty,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  expres- 
sion of  it,  are  never  so  intense  or  so  diffused  amongst  a 
democratic  as  amongst  an  aristocratic  people.  In  aristo- 
cratic nations,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  body  acts  as 
it  were  spontaneously,  whilst  the  higher  faculties  are  bound 
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and  burdened  by  repose.  Amongst  these  nations,  the  peo- 
ple will  often  display  poetic  tastes,  and  their  fancy  some- 
times ranges  beyond  and  above  what  surrounds  them. 

But  in  democracies,  the  love  of  physical  gratification,  the 
notion  of  bettering  one's  condition,  the  excitement  of  com- 
petition, the  charm  of  anticipated  success,  are  so  many 
spurs  to  urge  men  onward  in  the  active  professions  they 
have  embraced,  without  allowing  them  to  deviate  for  an 
instant  from  the  track.  The  main  stress  of  the  faculties 
is  to  this  point.  The  imagination  is  not  extinct ;  but  its 
chief  function  is  to  devise  what  may  be  useful,  and  to  rep- 
resent what  is  real.  The  principle  of  equaUty  not  only 
diverts  men  from  the  description  of  ideal  beauty ;  it  also 
diminishes  the  number  of  objects  to  be  described. 

Aristocracy,  by  maintaining  society  in  a  fixed  position,  is 
favorable  to  the  soUdity  and  duration  of  positive  religions, 
as  well  as  to  the  stability  of  political  institutions.     It  not 
only  keeps  the  human  mind  within  a  certain  sphere  of  be- 
lief, but  it  predisposes  the  mind  to  adopt  one  faith  rather 
than  another.     An  aristocratic  people  will  always  be  prone 
to  place  intermediate  powers  between  God  and  man.     In 
this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  the  aristocratic  element  is 
favorable  to  poetiy.     When  the  universe  is  peopled  with 
supernatural  beings,  not  palpable  to  sense,  but  discovered 
by  the  mind,  the  imagination  ranges  freely ;  and  poets, 
finding  a  thousand  subjects  to  dehneate,  also  find  a  count- 
less  audience  to  take  an  interest  in  their  productions. 

In  democratic  ages,  it  sometimes  happens,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  men  are  as  much  afloat  in  matters  of  faith  as 
they  are  in  their  laws.  Scepticism  then  draws  the  imagi- 
nation of  poets  back  to  earth,  and  confines  them  to  the  real 
and  visible  world.  Even  when  the  principle  of  equahty 
does  not  disturb  religious  conviction,  it  tends  to  simplify 
It,  and  to  divert  attention  from  secondary  agents,  to  fix  it 
principally  on  the  Supreme  Power. 
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Aristocracy  naturally  leads  the  human  mind  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  past,  and  fixes  it  there.  Democracy,  on 
the  contrary,  gives  men  a  sort  of  instinctive  distaste  for 
what  is  ancient.  In  this  respect,  aristocracy  is  far  more 
favorable  to  poetry ;  for  things  commonly  grow  larger  and 
more  obscure  as  they  are  more  remote ;  and,  for  this  two- 
fold reason,  they  are  better  suited  to  the  delineation  of  the 
ideal. 

After  having  deprived  poetry  of  the  past,  the  principle 
of  equality  robs  it  in  part  of  the  present.     Amongst  aristo- 
cratic nations,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  privileged 
personages,  whose   situation  is,  as  it  were,  without  and 
above  the  condition  of  man :  to  these,  power,  wealth,  fame, 
wit,  refinement,  and  distinction  in  all  things  appear  pecu- 
liarly to  belong.     The  crowd  never  sees  them  very  closely, 
or  does  not  watch  them  in  minute  details ;  and  little  is 
needed  to  make  the  description  of  isuch  men  poetical.     On 
the  other  hand,  amongst  the  same  people,  you  will  meet 
with  classes  so  ignorant,  low,  and  enslaved,  that  they  are 
no  less  fit   objects   for  poetry,  from   the  excess  of  their 
rudeness    and   wretchedness,   than    the  former  are  from 
their  greatness  and  refinement.     Besides,  as  the  different 
classes   of  which  an  aristocratic  community  is   composed 
are  widely  separated,  and  imperfectly  acquainted  with  each 
other,  the  imagination  may  always  represent  them  with 
some  addition  to,  or  some  subtraction  from,  what  they 
really  are. 

In  democratic  communities,  where  men  are  all  insignifi- 
cant and  very  much  alike,  each  man  instantly  sees  all  his 
fellows  when  he  surveys  himself.  The  poets  of  democratic 
ages  can  never,  therefore,  take  any  man  in  particular  as  the 
subject  of  a  piece ;  for  an  object  of  slender  importance, 
which  is  distinctly  seen  on  all  sides,  will  never  lend  itself 
to  an  ideal  conception. 

Thus  the  principle  of  equality,  in  proportion  as  it  ha* 
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established  itself  in  the  world,  has  dried  up  most  of  the 
old  springs  of  poetiy.  Let  us  now  attempt  to  show  what 
new  ones  it  may  disclose. 

When  scepticism  had  depopulated  heaven,  and  the  pro- 
gress  of  equality  had  reduced  each  individual  to  smaller 
and  better-known  proportions,  the  poets,  not  yet  aware  of 
what  they  could  substitute  for  the  great  themes  which  were 
departmg  together  with  the  aristocracy,  turned  their  eyes  to 
inanimate  nature.     As  they  lost  sight  of  gods  and  heroes, 
they  set   themselves  to  describe  streams  and  mountains. 
Thence  onginatsd,  in  the  last  century,  that  kind  of  poetry 
which  has  been  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  descriptive. 
Some  have  thought  that  this  embellished  delineation  of  all 
the  physical  and  inanimate  objects  which  cover  the  earth 
was  the  kind  of  poetry  peculiar  to  democratic  ages  ;  but  I 
believe  this  to  be  an  error,  and  that  it  belongs  only  to  a 
penod  of  transition. 

I  am  persuaded  that,  in  the  end,  democracy  diverts  the 
imagination  from  all  that  is  external  to  man,  and  fixes  it  on 
man  alone.  Democratic  nations  may  amuse  themselves  for 
a  while  with  considering  the  productions  of  nature ;  but 
they  are  excited  in  reality  only  by  a  survey  of  themselves. 
Here,  and  here  alone,  the  true  sources  of  poetry  amongst 
such  nations  are  to  be  found  ;  and  it  may  be  believed  that 
the  poets  who  shall  neglect  to  draw  their  inspirations  hence, 
will  lose  all  sway  over  the  minds  which  they  would  en- 
chant and  will  be  left  in  the  end  with  none  but  unimpas- 
sioned  spectators  of  their  transports. 

I  have  shown  how  the  ideas  of  progression  and  of  the 
indefinite  perfectibility  of  the  human  race  belong  tc  demo- 
cratic ages.  Democratic  nations  care  but  little  for  what 
has  been,  but  they  are  haunted  by  visions  of  what  will  be  ; 
mthis  direction,  their  unbounded  imagination  grows  and 
dilates  beyond  aU  measure.  Here,  then,  is  the  widest  range 
open  to  the  genius  of  poets,  which  allows  them  to  remove 
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their  performances  to  a  sufHcient  distance  from  the  eye. 
Democracy,  which  shuts  the  past  against  the  poet,  opens 
the  future  before  him. 

As  all  the  citizens  who  compose  a  democratic  community 
are  nearly  equal  and  alike,  the  poet  cannot  dwell  upon  any 
one  of  them ;  but  the  nation  itself  invites  the  exercise  of 
liis  powers.  The  general  similitude  of  individuals,  which 
renders  any  one  of  them  taken  separately  an  improper  sub* 
ject  of  poetry,  allows  poets  to  include  them  all  in  the  same 
imagery,  and  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  people  itself 
Democratic  nations  have  a  clearer  perception  than  any 
others  of  their  own  aspect ;  and  an  aspect  so  imposing  is 
admirably  fitted  to  the  delineation  of  the  ideal. 

I  readily  admit  that  the  Americans  have  no  poets ;  1 
cannot  allow  that  they  have  no  poetic  ideas.  In  Europe, 
people  talk  a  great  deal  of  the  wilds  of  America,  but  the 
Americans  themselves  never  think  about  them :  they  are 
insensible  to  the  wonders  of  inanimate  nature,  and  they 
may  be  said  not  to  perceive  the  mighty  forests  w^hich  sur- 
round them  till  they  fall  beneath  the  hatchet.  Their  eyes 
are  fixed  upon  another  sight :  the  American  people  views 
its  own  march  across  these  wilds,  —  drying  swamps,  turn- 
ing the  course  of  rivers,  peophng  solitudes,  and  subduing 
nature.  This  magnificent  image  of  themselves  does  not 
meet  the  gaze  of  the  Americans  at  intervals  only ;  it  may 
be  said  to  haunt  every  one  of  them  in  his  least  as  wtiU  as 
in  his  most  important  actions,  and  to  be  always  flitting  be- 
fore his  mind. 

Nothing  conceivable  is  so  petty,  so  insipid,  so  croAvded 
with  paltry  interests,  in  one  word,  so  anti-poetic,  as  the  life 
of  a  man  in  the  United  States.  But  amongst  the  thoughts 
which  it  suggests,  there  is  always  one  which  is  full  of 
poetry,  and  this  is  the  hidden  nerve  which  gives  vigor  to 
the  whole  frame. 

In  aristocratic  ages,  each  people,  as  well  as  each  individ- 
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iial,  is  prone  to  stand  separate  and  aloof  from  all  others. 
In  democratic  ages,  the  extreme  fluctuations  of  men,  and 
the  impatience  of  their  desires,  keep  them  perpetually  on 
the  move ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries 
intermingle,  see,  hsten  to,  and  borrow  from  each  other.     It 
is  not  only,  then,  the  members  of  the  same  community  who 
grow  more  alike  ;  communities  themselves  are  assimilated 
to  one  another,  and  the  whole  assemblage  presents  to  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  one  vast  democracy,  each  citizen  of 
which  is  a  nation.     This  displays  the  aspect  of  mankind 
for  the  first  time  in  the  broadest  light.     All  that  belongs  to 
the  existence  of  the  human  race  taken  as  a  whole,  to  its 
vicissitudes  and  its  future,  becomes  an  abundant  mine  of 
poetry. 

The  poets  who  hved  in  aristocratic  ages  have  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  their  delineations  of  certain  incidents 
in  the  life  of  a  people  or  a  man;  but  none  of  them  ever 
ventured  to  include  within  his  performances  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  — a  task  which  poets  writing  in  democratic 
ages  may  attempt. 

At  that  same  time  at  which  every  man,  raising  his  eyes 
above  his  country,  begins  at  length  to  discern  mankind  at 
large,  the  Deity  is  more  and  more  manifest  to  the  human 
mind  hi  full  and  entire  majesty.     If,  in  democratic  ages, 
faith  m  positive  religion  be  often  shaken,  and  the  belief  in 
intermediate  agents,  by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  be 
overcast ;  on  the  other  hand,  men  are  disposed  to  conceive 
a  far  broader  idea  of  Providence  itself,  and  its  interference 
m  human  affairs  assumes  a  new  and  more  imposing  appear- 
ance to  their  eyes.     Looking  at  the  human  race  as  one 
great  whole,  they  easily  conceive  that  its  destinies  are  regu- 
lated by  the  same  design ;  and  in  the  actions  of  every  indi- 
vidual they  are  led  to  acknowledge  a  trace  of  that  univer- 
sal and  eternal  plan  on  which  God  rules  our  race.     This 
consideration  may  be  taken  as  another  prolific  source  of 
poetry  which  is  opened  in  dem^ocratic  times. 
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Democratic  poets  will  always  appear  trivial  and  frigid  if 
they  seek  to  invest  gods,  demons,  or  angels  with  corporeal 
forms,  and  if  thsy  attempt  to  draw  them  down  from  heaven 
to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  earth.  But  if  they  strive  to 
connect  the  great  events  they  commemorate  with  the  gen- 
eral providential  designs  which  govern  the  universe,  and, 
without  showing  the  finger  of  the  Supreme  Governor, 
reveal  the  thoughts  of  the  Supreme  Mind,  their  works  will 
be  admired  and  understood,  for  the  imagination  of  their 
contemporaries  takes  this  direction  of  its  own  accord. 

It  may  be  foreseen  in  like  manner,  that  poets  living  in 
democratic  times  will  prefer  the  delineation  oi'  passions  and 
ideas  to  that  of  persons  and  achievements.  /  i.o  language, 
the  dress,  and  the  daily  actions  of  men  in  democracies  are 
repugnant  to  conceptions  of  the  ideal.  These  things  are 
not  poetical  in  themselves ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  they 
would  cease  to  be  so,  because  they  are  too  familiar  to  all 
those  to  whom  the  poet  would  speak  of  them.  This  forces 
the  poet  constantly  to  search  below  the  external  surface 
which  is  palpable  to  the  senses,  in  order  to  read  the  inner 
soul :  and  nothing  lends  itself  more  to  the  delineation  of 
the  ideal,  than  the  scrutiny  of  the  hidden  depths  in  the  im- 
material nature  of  man.  I  need  not  traverse  earth  and  sky 
to  discover  a  wondrous  object  woven  of  contrasts,  of  infi- 
nite greatness  and  littleness,  of  intense  gloom  and  amazinf 
brightness,  —  capable  at  once  of  exciting  pity,  admiration, 
terror,  contempt.  I  have  only  to  look  at  myself.  Man 
springs  out  of  nothing,  crosses  time,  and  disappears  for- 
ever in  the  bosom  of  God  ;  he  is  seen  but  for  a  moment, 
wandering  on  the  verge  of  the  two  abyssrj,  ^nd  there  he 
is  lost. 

If  man  were  wholly  ignorant  of  himself,  he  would  have 
no  poetry  in  him ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  describe  what  the 
mind  does  not  conceive.  If  man  clearly  discerned  his  own 
nature,  his  imagination  would  remain  idle,  and  would  have 
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nothing  to  add  to  the  picture.  But  the  nature  of  man 
IS  sufficiently  discIoscHi  for  him  t6  apprehend  something 
of  himself,  and  sufficiently  obscure  for  all  the  rest  to  b^ 
l)Iunged  in  thick  darkness,  in  which  he  gropes  forever  - 
and  forever  in  vain, -to  lay  hold  on  some  completer  no- 
tion  of  his  being. 

Amongst  a  democratic  people,  poetry  will  not  be  fed 
with  legends  or  the  memorials  of  old  traditions.     The  poet 
will  not  attempt  to  people  the  universe  with  supernatural 
beings,  in  whom  his  readers  and  his  own  fancy  have  ceased 
to  believe  ;  nor  will  he  coldly  personify  virtues  and  vices, 
which  are  better  received  under  their  own  features.     All 
these  resources  fail  him ;  but  Man  remains,  and  the  poet 
needs  no  more.     The  destinies  of  mankind -man  himself, 
taken  aloof  from  his  country  and  his  age,  and  standing  in 
the  presence  of  Nature  and  of  God,  with  his  passions,  his 
doubts,  his  rare  prosperities  and  inconceivable  wretched- 
ness-will become  the   chief,  if  not  the  sole,  theme  of 
poetry  amongst  these  nations. 

Experience  may  confirm  this  assertion,  if  we  consider  the 
productions  of  the  greatest  poets  who  have  appeared  since 
the  world  has  been  turned  to  democracy.  The  authors 
of  our  age  who  have  so  admirably  delineated  the  features  of 
Faust  Childe  Harold,  R^n^,  and  Jocelyn,  did  not  seek  to 
record  the  actions  of  an  individual,  but  to  enlarge  and  to 
throw  light  on  some  of  the  obscurer  recesses  of  the  human 
heart. 

Such  are  the  poems  of  democracy.  The  principle  of 
equality  does  not  then  destroy  all  the  subjects  of  poetry  •  it 
renders  them  less  numerous,  but  more  vast. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

WHY  AMERICAN   WRITERS  AND    ORATORS    OFTEN    USE  AN 
INFLATED    STYLE. 

I  HAVE  frequently  remarked  that  the  Americans,  who 
generally  treat  of  business  in  clear,  plain  language,  de- 
void of  all  ornament,  and  so  extremely  simple  as  to  be 
often  coarse,  are  apt  to  become  inflated  as  soon  as  they 
attempt  a  more  poetical  diction.  They  then  vent  their 
pomposity  from  one  end  of  a  harangue  to  the  other ;  and 
to  hear  them  lavish  im.agery  on  every  occasion,  one  might 
fancy  that  they  never  spoke  of  anything  with  simplicity. 

The  English  less  frequently  commit  a  similar  fault.  The 
cause  of  this  may  be  pointed  out  without  much  difficulty. 
In  democratic  communities,  each  citizen  is  habitually  en- 
gaged in  the  contemplation  of  a  veiy  puny  object,  namely, 
himself.  If  he  ever  raises  his  looks  higher,  he  perceives 
only  the  immense  form  of  society  at  large,  or  the  still  more 
imposing  aspect  of  mr.nkind.  His  ideas  are  all  either  ex- 
tremely minute  and  clear,  or  extremely  general  and  vague : 
what  lies  bf^tween  is  a  void.  When  he  has  been  drawn  out 
of  his  own  sphere,  therefore,  he  always  expects  that  some 
amazing  object  will  be  offered  to  his  attention  ;  and  it  is  on 
these  terms  alone  that  he  consents  to  tear  himself  for  a 
moment  from  the  petty,  complicated  cares  which  form  the 
charm  and  the  excitement  of  his  life. 

This  appears  to  me  sufficiently  to  explain  why  men  in 
democracies,  whose  concerns  are  in  general  so  paltry,  call 
upon  their  poets  for  conceptions  so  vast  and  descriptions  so 
unlimited. 
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The  authors,  on  their  part,  do  not  fail  to  obey  a  propen- 
sity of  which  they  themselves  partake ;   they  perpetually 
inflate  their  imaginations,  and,  expanding  them  beyond  ail 
bounds,  they  not  unfrequently  abandon  the  great  in  order 
to  reach  the  gigantic.     By  these  means,  they  hope  to  at- 
tract  the  observation  of  the  multitude,  and  to  fix  it  easily 
upon  themselves :    nor  are  their  hopes  disappointed ;  for, 
as  the  multitude  seeks  for  nothing  in  poetry  but  objects  of 
vast  dimensions,  it  has  neither  the  time  to  measure  with 
accuracy  the  proportions  of  ail  the  objects  set  before  it 
nor  a  taste  sufficiently  correct  to  perceive  at  once  in  what 
respect  they  are  out  of  proportion.     The  author  and  the 
public  at  once  vitiate  one  another. 

We  have  also  seen,  that,  amongst  democratic  nations,  the 
sources  of  poetry  are  grand,  but  not  abundant.     They  are 
soon  exhausted:  and  poets,  not  finding  the  elements  of  the 
ideal  m  what  is  real  and  true,  abandon  them  entirely  and 
create  monsters.     I  do  not  fear  that  the  poetiy  of  demo- 
cratic nations  will  prove  insipid,  or  that  it  will  fly  too  near 
the  ground;   I  rather  apprehend   that  it  will  be  forever 
losmg  itself  in  the  clouds,  and  that  it  will  range  at.  last  to 
purely  imaginary  regions.     I  fear  that  the  productions  of 
democratic  poets  may  often  be  surcharged  with  immense 
and  incoherent  imagery,  with  exaggerated  descriptions  and 
strange  creations;   and  that  the  fantastic  beings  of  their 
brain  may  sometimes  make  us  regret  the  world  of  reahty. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE  DRAMA  AMONGST  DEMOCRATIC 

NATIONS. 


WHEN  the  revolution  which  has  changed  the  social 
and  poUtical  state  of  an  aristocratic  people  begins 
to  penetrate  into  literature,  it  generally  first  manifests  itself 
in  the  drama,  and  it  always  remains  conspicuous  there. 

The  spectator  of  a  dramatic  piece  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
taken  by  surprise  by  the  impression  it  conveys.  He  has  no 
time  to  refer  to  his  memory,  or  to  consult  those  more  able 
to  judge  than  himself.  It  does  not  occur  to  him  to  resist 
the  new  literary  tendencies  which  begin  to  be  felt  by  him  ; 
he  yields  to  them  before  he  knows  what  they  are. 

Authors  are  veiy  prompt  in  discovering  which  way  the 
taste  of  the  pubhc  is  thus  secretly  inclined.  They  shape 
their  productions  accordingly;  and  the  literature  of  the 
stage,  after  having  served  to  indicate  the  approaching  lit- 
erarv  revolution,  speedily  completes  it  altogether.  If  you 
would  judge  beforehand  of  the  literature  of  a  people  which 
is  lapsing  into  democracy,  study  its  dramatic  productions. 

The  literature  of  the  stage,  moreover,  even  amongst  aris- 
tocratic nations,  constitutes  the  most  democratic  part  of 
their  literature.  No  kind  of  literary  gratification  is  so 
much  within  the  reach  of  the  multitude  as  that  which  is 
derived  from  theatrical  representations.  Neither  prepara- 
tion nor  study  is  required  to  enjoy  them  :  they  lay  hold  on 
you  in  the  midst  of  your  prejudices  and  your  ignorance. 
When  the  yet  untutored  love  of  the  pleasures  of  mind 
begins  to  affect  a  class  of  the  community,  it  immediately 
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draws  them  to  the  stage.  The  theatres  of  aristocratic  na- 
tions have  always  been  filled  with  spectators  not  belonging 
to  the  aristocracy.  At  the  theatre  alone,  the  higher  ranks 
mix  with  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes  j  there  alone  do 
the  former  consent  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  or 
at  least  to  allow  them  to  give  an  opinion  at  all.  At  the 
theatre,  men  of  cultivation  and  of  literaiy  attainments 
have  always  had  more  difficulty  than  elsewhere  in  making 
their  taste  prevail  over  that  of  the  people,  and  in  prevent- 
ing themselves  from  being  carried  away  by  the  latter.  The 
pit  has  frequently  made  laws  for  the  boxes. 

If  it  be  difficult  for  an  aristocracy  to  prevent  the  people 
from  getting  the  upper  hand  in  the  theatre,  it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  the  people  will  be  supreme  there  when 
democratic  principles  have  crept  into  the  laws  and  man- 
ners, —  when  ranks  are  intermixed,  —  when  minds  as  well 
as  fortunes  are  brought  more  nearly  together,  —  and  when 
the  upper  class  has  lost,  with  its  hereditary  wealth,  its 
power,  its  traditions,  and  its  leisure.     The  tastes  and  pro- 
pensities natural  to  democratic  nations,  in  respect  to  lit- 
erature, will  therefore  first  be  discernible  in  the  drama, 
and  it  may  be  foreseen  that  they  will  break  out  there  with 
vehemence.     In  written  productions,  the  literary  canons 
of  aristocracy  will  be  gently,  gradually,  and,  so  to  speak, 
legally  modified;    at   the   theatre,  they  will  be  riotously 
overthrown. 

The  drama  brings  out  most  of  the  good  qualities,  and 
almost  all  the  defects,  inherent  in  democratic  hterature. 
Democratic  communities  hold  erudition  very  cheap,  and 
care  but  little  for  what  occurred  at  Rome  and  Athens; 
they  want  to  hear  something  which  concerns  themselves' 
and  the  delineation  of  the  present  age  is  what  they  de- 
mand. When  the  heroes  and  the  manners  of  antiquity 
are  frequently  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  dramatic  au- 
thors faithfully  observe  the  rules  of  antiquated  precedent, 
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that  is  enough  to  warrant  a  conclusion  that  the  democratic 
classes  have  not  yet  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  theatres. 

Racine  makes  a  very  humble  apology  in  the  preface  to 
the  Britannicus  for  having  disposed  of  Junia  amongst  the 
Vestals,  who,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius,  he  says,  "  admit- 
ted no  one  below  six  years  of  age,  nor  above  ten."  We 
may  be  sure  that  he  would  neither  have  accused  nor  de- 
fended himself  for  such  an  offence,  if  he  had  written  for 
our  contemporaries. 

A  fact  of  this  kind  not  only  illustrates  the  state  of  litera- 
ture at  the  time  when  it  occurred,  but  also  that  of  society 
itself.  A  democratic  stage  does  not  prove  that  the  nation 
is  in  a  state  of  democracy,  for,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  may 
happen  even  in  aristocracies  that  democratic  tastes  affect 
the  drama:  but  when  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  reigns  ex- 
clusively on  the  stage,  the  fact  irrefragably  demonstrates 
that  the  whole  of  society  is  aristocratic;  and  it  may  be 
boldly  inferred  that  the  same  lettered  and  learned  class 
which  sways  the  dramatic  writers  commands  the  people 
and  governs  the  country. 

The  refined  tastes  and  the  arrogant  bearing  of  an  aris- 
tocracy will  rarely  fail  to  lead  it,  when  it  manages  the  stage, 
to  make  a  kind  of  selection  in  human  nature.  Some  of  the 
conditions  of  society  claim  its  chief  interest ;  and  the  scenes 
which  deUneate  their  manners  are  preferred  upon  the  stage. 
Certain  virtues,  and  even  certain  vices,  are  thought  more 
particularly  to  deserve  to  figure  there ;  and  they  are  ap- 
plauded whilst  all  others  are  excluded.  Upon  the  stage, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  an  aristocratic  audience  wishes  to 
meet  only  persons  of  quality,  and  to  be  moved  only  by  the 
misfortunes  of  kings.  The  same  remark  applies  to  style : 
an  aristocracy  is  apt  to  impose  upon  dramatic  authors  cer- 
tain modes  of  expression  which  give  the  key  in  which 
everything  is  to  be  delivered.  By  these  means,  the  stage 
frequently  comes  to  delineate  only  one  side  of  man,  oi 
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sometimes  even  to  represent  what  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  human  nature  at  all,  —  to  rise  above  nature,  and  to  go 
beyond  it. 

In  democratic  communities,  the  spectators  have  no  such 
preferences,  and  they  rarely  display  any  such  antipathies : 
they  like  to  see  upon  the  stage  that  medley  of  conditions, 
feehngs,  and  opinions  which  occurs  before  their  eyes  The 
drama  becomes  more  striking,  more  vulgar,  and  more  true, 
bometimes,  however,  those  who  write  for  the  stage  in  de- 
mocracies also  transgress  the  bounds  of  human  nature ;  but 
It  IS  on  a  different  side  from  their  predecessors.  By  seek- 
ing to  represent  in  minute  detail  the  little  singularities  of 
the  present  moment,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  cer- 
tain personages,  they  forget  to  portray  the  general  features 
ot  the  race. 

When  the  democratic  classes  rule  the  stage,  they  intro- 
duce B8  much  hcense  in  the  manner  of  treating  subjects  as 
m  the  choice  of  them.     As  the  love  of  the  drama  is,  of  all 
literary  tastes,  that  which  is  most  natural  to  democratic  na- 
tions, the  number  of  authors  and  of  spectators,  as  well  as  of 
theatncal  representations,  is  constantly  increasing  amongst 
these  communities.     Such  a  multitude,  composed  of  ele- 
ments  so   different  and   scattered   in   so  many  different 
places,  cannot  acknowledge  the  same  rules,  or  submit  to 
the  same  laws.     No  agreement  is  possible  amongst  judges 
so  numerous,  who  know  not  when  they  may  meet  again 
and  therefore  each  pronounces  his  own  separate  opinion  on 
the  piece.     If  the  effect  of  democracy  is  generally  to  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  all  literary  rules  and  conventions,  on 
the  stage  it  abolishes  them  altogether,  and  puts  in  their 
place  nothing  but  the  caprice  of  each  author  and  each 
public. 

The  drama  also  displays  in  an  especial  manner  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  before  said  in  speaking  more  generally  of 
style  and  art  in  democratic  literature.     In  reading  the  crit- 
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icisms  which  were  occasioned  by  the  dramatic  productions 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  one  is  surprised  to  remark  the 
great  stress  which  the  pubHc  laid  on  the  probabihty  of  the 
plot,  and  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  the  perfect 
consistency  of  the  characters,  and  to  their  doing  nothing 
which  could  not  be  easily  explained  and  understood.  The 
value  which  was  set  upon  the  forms  of  language  at  that 
period,  and  the  paltry  strife  about  words  with  which  dra- 
matic authors  were  assailed,  are  no  less  surprising.  It 
would  seem  that  the  men  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  at- 
tached very  exaggerated  importance  to  those  details  which 
may  be  perceived  in  the  study,  but  which  escape  attention 
on  the  stage ;  for,  after  all,  the  principal  object  of  a  dra- 
matic piece  is  to  be  performed,  and  its  chief  merit  is  to 
affect  the  audience.  But  the  audience  and  the  readers  in 
that  age  were  the  same :  on  quitting  the  theatre,  they 
called  up  the  author  for  judgment  to  their  own  firesides. 

In  democracies,  dramatic  pieces  are  listened  to,  but  not 
read.  Most  of  those  who  frequent  the  amusements  of  the 
stage  do  not  go  there  to  seek  the  pleasures  of  mind,  but 
the  keen  emotions  of  the  heart.  They  do  not  expect  to 
hear  a  fine  literary  work,  but  to  see  a  play ;  and  provided 
the  author  writes  the  language  of  his  country  correctly 
enough  to  be  understood,  and  that  his  characters  excite 
curiosity  and  awaken  sympathy,  the  audience  are  satisfied. 
They  ask  no  more  of  fiction,  and  immediately  return  to 
real  life.  Accuracy  of  style  is  therefore  less  required,  be- 
cause the  attentive  observance  of  its  rules  is  less  percepti- 
ble on  the  stage. 

As  for  the  probability  of  the  plot,  it  is  incompatible  with 
perpetual  novelty,  surprise,  and  rapidity  of  invention.  It 
is  therefore  neglected,  and  the  public  excuses  the  neglect. 
You  may  be  sure  that,  if  you  succeed  in  bringing  your  au- 
dience into  the  presence  of  something  that  affects  them, 
they  will, not  care  by  what  road  you  brought  them  there: 
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and  they  will  never  reproach  you  for  having  excited  their 
emotions  in  spite  of  dramatic  rules. 

The  Americans,  when  they  go  to  the  theatres,  very 
broadly  display  all  tlie  different  propensities  which  I  have 
here  described ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  yet, 
very  few  of  them  go  to  theatres  at  all.  Although  play- 
goers and  plays  have  prodigiously  increased  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  forty  years,  the  population  indulge  in  this 
kind  of  amusement  only  with  the  greatest  reserve.  This 
is  attributable  to  peculiar  causes,  which  the  reader  is  al- 
ready acquainted  with,  and  of  which  a  few  words  will 
suffice  to  remind  him. 

The  Puritans  who  founded  the  American  republics  were 
not  only  enemies  to  amusements,  but  they  professed  an 
especial  abhorrence  for  the  stage.  They  considered  it  as 
an  abominable  pastime;  and  as  long  as  their  principles 
prevailed  with  undivided  sway,  scenic  performances  were 
wholly  unknown  amongst  them.  These  opinions  of  the 
first  fathers  of  the  colony  have  left  very  deep  traces  on  the 
minds  of  their  descendants. 

The  extreme  regularity  of  habits  and  the  great  strictness 
of  morals  which  are  observable  in  the  United  States,  have 
as  yet  been  little  favorable  to  the  growth  of  dramatic  art. 
There  are  no  dramatic  subjects  in  a  country  which  has 
witnessed  no  great  political  catastrophes,  and  in  which  love 
invariably  leads  by  a  straight  and  easy  road  to  matrimony. 
People  who  spend  every  day  in  the  week  in  making  money, 
and  the  Sunday  in  going  to  church,  have  nothing  to  invite 
the  Muse  of  Comedy. 

A  single  fact  suffices  to  show  that  the  stage  is  not  very 
popular  in  the  United  States.  The  Americans,  whose  laws 
allow  of  the  utmost  freedom,  and  even  license  of  language 
in  all  other  respects,  have  nevertheless  subjected  their  dra- 
matic authors  to  a  sort  of  censorship.  Theatrical  perform- 
ances can  only  take  place  by  permission  of  the  municipal 
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authorities.*  This  may  serve  to  show  how  much  commu- 
nities are  Hke  individuals ;  they  surrender  themselves  un- 
scrupulously to  their  ruling  passions,  and  afterwards  take 
the  greatest  care  not  to  yield  too  much  to  the  vehemence 
of  tastes  which  they  do  not  possess. 

No  portion  of  literature  is  connected  by  closer  or  more 
numerous  ties  with  the  present  condition  of  society  than 
the  drama.  The  drama  of  one  period  can  never  be  suited 
to  the  following  age,  if  in  the  interval  an  important  revolu- 
tion has  affected  the  manners  and  laws  of  the  nation. 

The  great  authors  of  a  preceding  age  may  be  read ;  but 
pieces  written  for  a  different  public  will  not  attract  an  audi- 
ence. The  dramatic  authors  of  the  past  live  only  in  books. 
The  traditional  taste  of  certain  individuals,  vanity,  fashion, 
or  the  genius  of  an  actor,  may  sustain  or  resuscitate  for  a 
time  the  aristocratic  drama  amongst  a  democracy ;  but  it 
will  speedily  fall  away  of  itself,  —  not  overthrown,  but 
abandoned. 


*  This  is  only  a  regulation  of  police,  and  not  a  censorship  of  the  plays ; 
its  object  is  to  forbid  improper  popular  amusements,  such  as  bull-baiting  or 
gambling.  But  when  a  theatre  is  once  licensed,  the  actors  can  represent 
any  plays  that  they  choose.  —  Am.  Ed. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

KOME   CHARACTERISTICS   OF  HISTORIANS   IN   DEMOCRATIC 

TIMES. 

HISTORIANS  who  write  in  aristocratic  ages  are  wont 
to  refer  all  occurrences  to  the  particular  will  and 
character  of  certain  individuals ;  and  they  are  apt  to  at- 
tribute the  most  important  revolutions  to  slight  accidents. 
They  trace  out  the  smallest  causes  with  sagacity,  and  fre- 
quently leave  the  greatest  unperceived. 

Historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages  exhibit  precisely 
opposite  characteristics.  Most  of  them  attribute  hardly 
any  influence  to  the  individual  over  the  destiny  of  the  race, 
or  to  citizens  over  the  fate  of  a  people ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  assign  great  general  causes  to  all  petty  inci- 
dents.    These  contrary  tendencies  explain  each  other. 

When  the  historian  of  aristocratic  ages  surveys  the  thea- 
tre of  the  world,  he  at  once  perceives  a  very  small  immber 
of  prominent  actors,  who  manage  the  whole  piece.  These 
great  personages,  who  occupy  the  front  of  the  stage,  arrest 
attention,  and  fix  it  on  themselves ;  and  whilst  the  historian 
is  bent  on  penetrating  the  secret  motives  which  make  these 
persons  speak  and  act,  the  others  escape  his  memory.  The 
importance  of  the  things  which  some  men  are  seen  to  do, 
gives  him  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  influence  which 
one  man  may  possess ;  and  naturally  leads  him  to  think, 
that,  in  order  to  explain  the  impulses  of  the  multitude,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  them  to  the  particular  influence  of  some 
one  individual. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  citizens  are  independent 
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of  one  another,  and  each  of  them  is  individually  weak,  no 
one  is  seen  to  exert  a  great,  or  still  less  a  lasting,  power 
over  the  community.  At  first  sight,  individuals  appear  to 
be  absolutely  devoid  of  any  influence  over  it ;  and  society 
would  seem  to  advance  alone  by  the  free  and  voluntary 
action  of  all  the  men  who  compose  it.  This  naturally 
prompts  the  mind  to  search  for  that  general  reason  which 
operates  upon  so  many  men's  faculties  at  once,  and  turns 
them  simultaneously  in  the  same  direction. 

I  am  very  well  convinced  that,  even  amongst  democratic 
nations,  the  genius,  the  vices,  or  the  virtues  of  certain  in- 
dividuals retard  or  accelerate  the  natural  current  of  a  peo- 
ple's history;  but  causes  of  this  secondary  and  fortuitous 
nature  are  infinitely  more  various,  more  concealed,  more 
complex,  less  powerful,  and  consequently  less  easy  to  trace, 
in  periods  of  equality  than  in  ages  of  aristocracy,  when  the 
task  of  the  historian  is  simply  to  detach  from  the  mass  of 
general  events  the  particular  influence  of  one  man  or  of  a 
few  men.  In  the  former  case,  the  historian  is  soon  wearied 
by  the  toil ;  his  mind  loses  itself  in  this  labyrinth ;  and,  in 
his  inability  clearly  to  discern  or  conspicuously  to  point  out 
the  influence  of  individuals,  he  denies  that  they  have  any. 
He  prefers  talking  about  the  characteristics  of  race,  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  country,  or  the  genius  of  civ- 
ilization, —  which  abridges  his  own  labors,  and  satisfies  his 
reader  better  at  less  cost. 

M.  de  Lafayette  says  somewhere  in  his  Memoirs,  that 
the  exaggerated  system  of  general  causes  affords  surprising 
consolations  to  second-rate  statesmen.  I  will  add,  that  its 
effects  are  not  less  consolatory  to  second-rate  historians ;  it 
can  always  furnish  a  few  mighty  reasons  to  extricate  them 
from  the  most  difficult  part  of  their  Avork,  and  it  indulges 
the  indolence  or  incapacity  of  their  minds,  whilst  it  confers 
upon  them  the  honors  of  deep  thinking. 

For  myself,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  at  all  times,  one  great 
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portion  of  the  events  of  tliis  world  are  attributable  to  very 
general  facts,  and  another  to  special  influences.  These  two 
kinds  of  cause  are  always  in  operation  ;  their  proportion 
only  varies.  General  facts  serve  to  explain  more  things  in 
democratic  than  in  aristocratic  ages,  and  fewer  things  are 
then  assignable  to  individual  influences.  During  periods 
of  aristocracy,  the  reverse  takes  place :  special  influences 
are  stronger,  general  causes  weaker;  unless,  indeed,  we 
consider  as  a  general  cause  the  fact  itself  of  the  inequality 
of  condition,  which  allows  some  individuals  to  baffle  the 
natural  tendencies  of  all  the  rest. 

The  historians  who  seek  to  describe  what  occurs  in  dem- 
ocratic societies  are  right,  therefore,  in  assigning  much  to 
general  causes,  and  in  devoting  their  chief  attention  to  dis- 
cover them ;  but  they  are  wrong  in  wholly  denying  the 
special  influence  of  individuals,  because  they  cannot  easily 
trace  or  follow  it. 

The  historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages  are  not  only 
prone  to  assign  a  great  cause  to  every  incident,,  but  they 
are  also  given  to  connect  incidents  together  so  as  to  deduce 
a  system  from  them.  In  aristocratic  ages,  as  the  attention 
of  historians  is  constantly  drawn  to  individuals,  the  con- 
nection of  events  escapes  them ;  or,  rather,  they  do  not 
believe  in  any  such  connection.  To  them,  the  clew  of  his- 
tory seems  every  instant  crossed  and  broken  by  the  step  of 
man.  In  democratic  ages,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  historian 
sees  much  more  of  actions  than  of  actors,  he  may  easily 
establish  some  kind  of  sequence  and  methodical  order 
amongst  the  former. 

Ancient  Hterature,  which  is  so  rich  in  fine  historical 
compositions,  does  not  contain  a  single  great  historical  sys- 
tem, Avhilst  the  poorest  of  modem  literatures  abound  with 
them.  It  would  appear  that  the  ancient  historians  did  not 
make  sufficient  use  of  those  general  theories  which  our  his- 
torical writers  are  ever  ready  to  carry  to  excess. 
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Those  who  write  in  democratic  ages  liave  another  more 
dangerous  tendency.  When  the  traces  of  individual  action 
upon  nations  are  lost,  it  often  happens  that  the  world  goes 
on  to  move,  though  the  moving  agent  is  no  longer  discov- 
erable. As  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  discern  and 
analyze  the  reasons  which,  acting  separately  on  the  will  of 
each  member  of  the  community,  concur  in  the  end  to  pro- 
duce movement  in  the  whole  mass,  men  are  led  to  believe 
that  this  movement  is  involuntary,  and  that  societies  uncon- 
sciously obey  some  superior  force  ruling  over  them.  But 
even  when  the  general  fact  which  governs  the  private  voli- 
tion of  all  individuals  is  supposed  to  be  discovered  upon  the 
earth,  the  principle  of  human  free-will  is  not  secured.  A 
cause  sufficiently  extensive  to  affect  millions  of  men  at 
once,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  bend  them  all  together  in 
the  same  direction,  may  well  seem  irresistible :  having  seen 
that  mankind  do  yield  to  it,  the  mind  is  close  upon  the 
inference  that  mankind  cannot  resist  it. 

Historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages,  then,  not  only 
deny  that  the  few  have  any  power  of  acting  upon  the  des- 
tiny of  a  people,  but  they  deprive  the  people  themselves 
of  the  power  of  modifying  their  own  condition,  and  they 
subject  them  either  to  an  inflexible  Providence  or  to  some 
blind  necessity.  According  to  them,  each  nation  is  indis- 
solubly  bound  by  its  position,  its  origin,  its  antecedents, 
and  its  character,  to  a  certain  lot  which  no  efforts  can 
ever  change.  They  involve  generation  in  generation,  and 
thus,  going  back  from  age  to  age,  and  from  necessity  to 
necessity,  up  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  they  forge  a  close 
and  enormous  chain,  which  girds  and  binds  the  human 
race.  To  their  minds  it  is  not  enough  to  show  what  events 
have  occurred :  they  would  fain  show  that  events  could  not 
have  occurred  otherwise.  They  take  a  nation  arrived  at 
a  certain  stage  of  its  history,  and  they  affirm  that  it  could 
not.  but  follow  the  track  which  brought  it  thither.     It  is 
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eaaier  to  make  such  an  assertion  than  to  show  how  the 
nation  might  have  adopted  a  better  course. 

In  reading  the  historians  of  aristocratic  ages,  and  espe- 
cially  those  of  antiquity,  it  would  seem  that,  to  be  master 
of  his  lot  and  to  govern  his  fellow-creatures,  man  requires 
only  to  be  master  of  himself.  In  perusing  the  historical 
volumes  which  our  age  has  produced,  it  would  seem  that 
man  is  utterly  powerless  over  himself  and  over  all  around 
him.  The  historians  of  antiquity  taught  how  to  command : 
those  of  our  time  teach  only  how  to  obey ;  in  their  writings 
the  author  often  appears  great,  but  humanity  is  always 
diminutive. 

If  this  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  is  so  attractive  to 
those  who  write  history  in  democratic  ages,  passes  from 
authors  to  their  readers,  till  it  infects  the  whole  mass  of 
the  community  and  gets  possession  of  the  public  mind,  it 
will  soon  paralyze  the  activity  of  modern  society,  and  re- 
duce Christians  to  the  level  of  the  Turks. 

I  would  moreover  observe,  that  such  doctrines  are  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  at  the  period  at  which  we  are  arrived. 
Our  contemporaries  are  but  too  prone  to  doubt  of  human 
free-will,  because  each  of  them  feels  himself  confined  on 
every  side  by  his  own  weakness ;  but  they  are  still  wiUing 
to  acknowledge  the  strength  and  independence  of  men 
united  in  society.  Let  not  this  principle  be  lost  sight 
of;  for  the  great  object  in  our  time  is  to  raise  the  fee- 
ulties  of  men,  not  to  complete  their  prostration. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 


OF  PARLIAMENTARY  ELOQUENCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


AMONGST  aristocratic  nations,  all  the  members  of  the 
community  are  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon, 
each  other ;  the  graduated  scale  of  different  ranks  acts  as  a 
tie,  which  keeps  every  one  in  his  proper  place,  and  the 
whole  body  in  subordination.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
always  occurs  in  the  political  assemblies  of  these  nations. 
Parties  naturally  range  themselves  under  certain  leaders, 
whom  they  obey  by  a  s^  ,  of  instinct,  which  is  only  the 
result  of  habits  contracted  elsewhere.  They  carry  the 
manners  of  general  society  into  the  lesser  assemblage. 

In  democratic  countries,  it  often  happens  that  a  great 
number  of  citizens  are  tending  to  the  same  point ;  but  each 
one  only  moves  thither,  or  at  least  flatters  himself  that  he 
moves,  of  his  own  accord.  Accustomed  to  regulate  his 
doings  by  personal  impulse  alone,  he  does  not  willingly 
submit  to  dictation  from  without.  This  taste  and  habit 
of  independence  accompany  him  into  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  If  he  consents  to  connect  himself  with  other  men 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  same  purpose,  at  least  he  chooses 
to  remain  free  to  contribute  to  the  common  success  after 
his  own  fashion.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  democratic  coun- 
tries, parties  are  so  impatient  of  control,  and  are  never 
manageable  except  in  moments  of  great  public  danger. 
Even  then,  the  authority  of  leaders,  which  under  such  cir- 
cumstances may  be  able  to  make  men  act  or  speak,  hardly 
ever  reaches  the  extent  of  making  them  keep  silence. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  members  of  political 
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assemblies  are  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  aristocracy. 
Each  of  them  enjoys  high  established  rank  in  his  own 
right,  and  the  position  which  he  occupies  in  the  assembly 
is  often  less  important  in  his  eyes  than  that  which  he  fills 
in  the  country.  This  consoles  him  for  playing  no  part  in 
the  discussion  of  public  affairs,  and  restrains  him  from  too 
eagerly  attempting  to  play  an  insignificant  one. 

In  America,  it  generally  happens  that  a  representative 
only  becomes  somebody  from  his  position  in  the  assembly. 
He  is  therefore  perpetually  haunted  by  a  craving  to  acquire 
importance  there,  and  he  feels  a  petulant  desire  to  be  con- 
stantly obtruding  his  opinions  upon  his  fellow-members. 
His  own  vanity  is  not  the  only  stimulant  wliich  urges  him 
on  in  this  course,  but  that  of  his  constituents,  and  the  con- 
tinual necessity  of  propitiating  them.    Amongst  aristocratic 
nations,  a  member  of  the  legislature  is  rarely  in  strict  de- 
pendence upon  his  constituents :  he  is  frequently  to  them 
a  sort  of  unavoidable  representative ;  sometimes  they  are 
themselves  strictly  dependent  upon  him ;  and  if,  at  length, 
they  reject  him,  he  may  easily  get  elected  elsewhere,  or, 
retiring  from  pubUc  life,  he  may  still  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  splendid  idleness.     In  a  democratic  country,  like  the 
United  States,  a  representative  has  hardly  ever  a  lasting 
hold  on  the  minds  of  his  constituents.     However  small  an 
electoral  body  may  be,  the  fluctuations  of  democracy  are 
constantly  changing  its  arpect:  it  must  therefore  be  courted 
unceasingly.     One  is  never  sure  of  his  supporters,  and,  if 
they  forsake  him,  he  is  left  without  a  resource ;  for  his 
natural  position  is  not  suflSciently  elevated  for  him  to  be 
easily  known  to  those  not  close  to  him ;  and,  with  the  com- 
plete state  of  independence  prevailing  among  the  people, 
he  cannot  hope  that  his  friends  or  the  government  will 
send  him  down  to  be  returned  by  an  electoral  body  unac- 
quainted with  him.     The  seeds  of  his  fortune  are,  there- 
fore, sown  in  his  own  neighborhood :  from  that  nook  of 
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earth  he  must  start,  to  raise  himself  to  command  the  people 
and  to  influence  the  destinies  of  the  world.  Thus  it  is 
natural  that,  in  democratic  countries,  the  members  of  polit- 
ical assemblies  should  think  more  of  their  constituents  than 
of  their  party,  whilst,  in  aristocracies,  they  think  more  of 
their  party  than  of  their  constituents. 

But  what  ought  to  be  said  to  gratify  constituents  is  not 
always  what  ought  to  be  said  in  order  to  serve  the  party 
to  which  representatives  profess  to  belong.  The  general 
interest  of  a  party  frequently  demands  that  members  be- 
longing to  it  should  not  speak  on  great  questions  which 
they  understand  imperfectly ;  that  they  should  speak  but 
little  on  those  minor  questions  which  impede  the  great 
ones ;  lastly,  and  for  the  most  part,  that  they  should  not 
speak  at  all.  To  keep  silence  is  the  most  useM  service 
that  an  indifferent  spokesman  can  render  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

Constituents,  however,  do  not  think  so.  The  population 
of  a  district  send  a  representative  to  take  a  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country,  because  they  entertain  a  very  high 
notion  of  his  merits.  As  men  appear  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  littleness  of  the  objects  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, it  may  be  assumed  that  the  opinion  entertained 
of  the  delegate  will  be  so  much  the  higher,  as  talents  are 
more  rare  among  his  constituents.  It  will  therefore  fre- 
quently happen,  that,  the  less  constituents  ought  to  expect 
from  their  representative,  the  more  they  will  anticipate 
from  him ;  and,  however  incompetent  he  may  be,  they 
will  not  fail  to  call  upon  him  for  signal  exertions,  corre- 
sponding to  the  rank  they  have  conferred  upon  him. 

Independently  of  his  position  as  a  legislator  of  the  State, 
electors  also  regard  their  representative  as  the  natural  pa- 
tron of  the  constituency  in  the  legislature ;  they  almost  con- 
sider him  as  the  proxy  of  each  of  his  supporters,  and  they 
flatter  themselves  that  he  will  not  be  less  zealous  in  defence 
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o£  their  private  interests  than  of  those  of  the  country. 
Thus  electors  are  well  assured  beforehand  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  choice  will  be  an  orator ;  that  he  will 
speak  often  if  he  can,  and  that,  in  case  he  is  forced  to  re- 
frain, he  will  strive  at  any  rate  to  compress  into  his  less 
frequent  orations  an  inquiry  into  all  the  great  questions  of 
state,  combined  with  a  statement  of  all  the  petty  arfev- 
ances  they  have  themselves  to  complain  of;  so  that,  though 
he  be  not  able  to  come  forward  frequently,  he  should  on 
each  occasion  prove  what  he  is  capable  of  doing ;  and  that 
instead  of  perpetually  lavishing  his  powers,  he  should  occa- 
sionally condense  them  in  a  small  compass,  so  as  to  furnish 
a  sort  of  complete  and  brilliant  epitome  of  his  constituents 
and  of  himself.     On  these  terms,  they  will  vote  for  him  at 
the  next  election. 

These  conditions  drive  worthy  men  of  humble  abilities 
to  despau-;  who,  knowing  their  own  powers,  would  never 
voluntarily  have  come  forward.  But  thus  urged  on,  the 
representative  begins  to  speak,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his 
friends;  and,  rushing  imprudently  into  the  midst  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators,  he  perplexes  the  debate  and  wearies 
the  House. 

All  laws  which  tend  to  make  the  representative  more 
dependent  on  the  elector,  not  only  affect  the  conduct  of 
the  legislators,  as  I  have  remarked  elsewhere,  but  also 
their  language.  They  exercise  r  simultaneous  influence 
on  affairs  themselves,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  affairs 
are  discussed. 

There  is  hardly  a  member  of  Congress  who  can  make 
up  his  mmd  to  go  home  without  having  despatched  at  least 
one  speech  to  his  constituents ;  nor  who  will  endure  any 
interruption  until  he  has  introduced  into  his  harangue 
whatever  useful  suggestions  may  be  made  touching  the 
four  and  twenty  States  of  which  the  Union  is  composed 
and  especially  the  district  which  he  represents.     He  there- 
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fore  presents  to  the  mind  of  his  auditors  a  succession  of 
great  general  truths  (which  he  himself  only  comprehends, 
and  expresses,  confusedly),  and  of  petty  minutiae,  which  he 
is  but  too  able  to  discover  and  to  point  out.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  debates  of  that  great  assembly  are  fre- 
quently vague  and  perplexed,  and  that  they  seem  rather  to 
drag  their  slow  length  along,  than  to  advance  towards  a 
distinct  object.  Some  such  state  of  things  will,  I  believe, 
always  arise  in  the  public  assemblies  of  democracies. 

Propitious  circumstances  and  good  laws  might  succeed 
in  drawing  to  the  legislature  of  a  democratic  people  men 
very  superior  to  those  who  are  returned  by  the  Americans 
to  Congress ;  but  nothing  will  ever  prevent  the  men  of  slen- 
der abilities  who  sit  there  from  obtruding  themselves  with 
complacency,  and  in  all  ways,  upon  the  public.  The  evil 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  susceptible  of  entire  cure,  be- 
cause it  not  only  originates  in  the  tactics  of  that  assembly, 
but  in  its  constitution  and  in  that  of  the  country.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  seem  themselves  to  consider 
the  matter  in  this  light ;  and  they  show  their  long  experi- 
ence of  parliamentary  life,  not  by  abstaining  from  making 
bad  speeches,  but  by  courageously  submitting  to  hear  them 
made.  They  are  resigned  to  it,  as  to  an  evil  which  they 
know  to  be  inevitable. 

We  have  shown  the  petty  side  of  political  debates  in 
democratic  assemblies,  —  let  us  now  exhibit  the  imposing 
one.  The  proceedings  within  the  Parliament  of  England 
for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  never  occa- 
sioned any  great  sensation  out  of  that  country ;  the  opinions 
and  feelings  expressed  by  the  speakers  have  never  awa- 
kened much  sympathy,  even  amongst  the  nations  placed 
nearest  to  the  great  arena  of  British  liberty  ;  whereas  Eu- 
rope was  excited  by  the  very  first  debates  which  took  place 
in  the  small  colonial  assemblies  of  America,  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution. 
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This  was  attributable  not  only  to  particular  and  fortu- 
itous circumstances,  but  to  general  and  lasting  causes.  I 
can  conceive  nothing  more  admirable  or  more  powerful 
than  a  great  orator  debating  great  questions  of  state  in 
a  democratic  assembly.  As  no  particular  class  is  ever 
represented  there  by  men  commissioned  to  defend  its  own 
interests,  it  is  always  to  the  whole  nation,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  nation,  that  the  orator  speaks.  This  expands 
his  thoughts,  and  heightens  his  power  of  language.  As 
precedents  have  there  but  little  weight,  — as  there  are  no 
longer  any  privileges  attached  to  certain  property,  nor 
any  rights  inherent  in  certain  individuals,  —  the  mind  must 
have  recourse  to  general  truths  derived  from  human  nature 
to  resolve  the  particular  question  under  discussion.  Hence 
the  political  debates  of  a  democratic  people,  however  small 
it  may  be,  have  a  degree  of  breadth  which  frequently  ren- 
ders them  attractive  to  mankind.  All  men  are  interested 
by  them,  because  they  treat  of  man,  who  is  everywhere 
the  same. 

Amongst  the  greatest  aristocratic  nations,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  most  general  questions  are  almost  always  argued 
on  some  special  grounds  derived  from  the  practice  of  a  par- 
ticular time  or  the  rights  of  a  particular  class,  which  inter- 
est that  class  alone,  or  at  most  the  people  amongst  whom 
that  class  happens  to  exist. 

It  is  owing  to  this,  as  much  as  to  the  greatness  of  the 
French  people  and  the  favorable  disposition  of  the  nations 
who  listen  to  them,  that  the  great  effect  which  the  French 
political  debates  sometimes  produce  in  the  world  must  be 
attributed.  The  orators  of  France  frequently  speak  to 
mankind,  even  when  they  are  addressing  their  country- 
men only. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


WHY    DEMOCRATIC    NATIONS    SHOW    A    MORE    ARDENT    AND 
ENDURING  LOVE  OF  EQUALITY  THAN  OF  LIBERTY. 

THE  first  and  most  intense  passion  which  is  produced 
by  equality  of  condition  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  the  love 
of  that  equality.  My  readers  will  therefore  not  be  sur- 
prised that  I  speak  of  this  feeUng  before  all  others. 

Everybody  has  remarked  that,  in  our  time,  and  espe- 
cially in  France,  this  passion  for  equality  is  every  day 
gaining  ground  in  the  human  heart.  It  has  been  said 
a  hundred  times,  that  our  contemporaries  are  far  more 
ardently  and  tenaciously  attached  to  equality  than  to  free- 
dom ;  but,  as  I  do  not  find  that  the  causes  of  the  fact  have 
been  sufficiently  analyzed,  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  them 
out. 

It  is  possible  to  imagine  an  extreme  point  at  which  free- 
dom and  equality  would  meet  and  be  confounded  together. 
Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  people  take  a  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  each  one  of  them  has  an  equal  right  to 
take  a  part  in  it.  As  no  one  is  dififerent  from  his  fellows, 
none  can  exercise  a  tyrannical  power ;  men  will  be  perfectly 
free,  because  they  are  all  entirely  equal ;  and  they  will  all 
be  perfectly  equal,  because  they  are  entirely  free.  To  this 
ideal  state  democratic  nations  tend.     This  is  the  only  com- 
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plete  form  that  equality  can  assume  upon  earth ;  but  there 
are  a  thousand  others  which,  without  being  equally  perfect, 
are  not  less  cherished  by  those  nations. 

The  principle  of  equahty  may  be  established  in  civil 
society,  without  prevailing  in  the  political  world.  Equal 
rights  may  exist  of  indulging  in  the  same  pleasures,  of  en- 
tering the  same  professions,  of  frequenting  the  same  places ; 
in  a  word,  of  living  in  the  same  manner  and  seeking  wealth 
by  the  same  means,  —  although  all  men  do  not  take  an 
equal  share  in  the  government.  A  kind  of  equality  may 
even  be  established  in  the  political  world,  though  there 
should  be  no  political  freedom  there.  A  man  may  be  the 
equal  of  all  his  countrymen  save  one,  who  is  the  master  of 
all  without  distinction,  and  who  selects  equally  from  among 
them  all  the  agents  of  his  power.  Several  other  combina* 
tions  might  be  easily  imagined,  by  which  very  great  equal- 
ity would  be  united  to  institutions  more  or  less  free,  or 
even  to  institutions  wholly  without  freedom. 

Although  men  cannot  become  absolutely  equal  unless 
they  are  entirely  free ;  and  consequently  equality,  pushed 
to  its  fiirthest  extent,  may  be  confounded  with  freedom,  yet 
there  is  good  reason  for  distinguishing  the  one  from  the 
other.  The  taste  which  men  have  for  liberty,  and  tha 
which  they  feel  for  equality,  are,  in  fact,  two  differen 
things ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  add,  that,  amongst  dem 
cratic  nations,  they  are  two  unequal  things. 

Upon  close  inspection,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  in 
every  age  some  peculiar  and  preponderating  fact  with 
which  all  others  are  connected;  this  fact  almost  always 
gives  birth  to  some  pregnant  idea  or  some  ruling  passion, 
which  attracts  to  itself  and  bears  away  in  its  course  all 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  time ;;  it  is  like  a  great 
stream,  towards  which  each  of  the  reighboring  rivulets 
seems  to  flow. 

Freedom  has  appeared  in  the  world  at  di^erent  times 
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and  under  various  forms ;  it  has  not  been  exclusively  bound 
to  any  social  condition,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  democra- 
cies. Freedom  cannot,  therefore,  form  the  distinffuishine 
characteristic  of  democratic  ages.  The  peculiar  and  pre- 
ponderating fact  which  marks  those  ages  as  its  own  is  the 
equality  of  condition  ;  the  ruling  passion  of  men  in  those 
periods  is  the  love  of  this  equality.  Ask  not  what  singu- 
lar charm  the  men  of  democratic  ages  find  in  being  equal, 
or  what;  special  reasons  they  may  have  for  clinging  so  te- 
naciously to  equality  rather  than  to  the  other  advantages 
which  society  holds  out  to  them :  equality  is  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  age  they  live  in ;  that,  of  it- 
self, is  enough  to  explain  that  they  prefer  it  to  all  the  rest. 

But  independently  of  this  reason,  there  are  several  oth- 
ers, which  will  at  all  times  habitually  lead  men  to  prefer 
equality  to  freedom. 

If  a  people  could  ever  succeed  in  destroying,  or  even  in 
diminishing,  the  equality  which  prevails  in  its  own  body, 
they  could  do  so  only  by  long  and  laborious  efforts.  Their 
social  condition  must  be  modified,  their  laws  abolished,  their 
opinions  superseded,  their  habits  changed,  their  manners 
corrupted.  But  political  liberty  is  more  easily  lost ;  to 
neglect  to  hold  it  fast,  is  to  allow  it  to  escape.  Men  there- 
fore chng  to  equality  not  only  because  it  is  dear  to  them  ; 
they  also  adhere  to  it  because  they  think  it  will  last  forever. 

That  political  freedom  may  compromise  in  its  excesses 
the  tranquillity,  the  property,  the  lives  of  individuals,  is 
obvious  even  to  narrow  and  unthinking  minds.  On  tlie 
contrary,  none  but  attentive  and  clear-sighted  men  per- 
ceive the  perils  with  which  equality  threatens  us,  and  they 
commonly  avoid  pointing  them  out.  They  know  that  the 
calamities  they  apprehend  are  remote,  and  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  will  only  fall  upon  future  generations,  for 
which  the  present  generation  takes  but  little  thought.  The 
evils  which  fi*eedom  sometimes  brings  with  it  are  immedi- 
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ate;  they  are  apparent  to  all,  and  all  are  more  or  less 
affected  hy  them.  The  evils  which  extreme  equality  may 
produce  are  slowly  disclosed;  they  creep  gradually  into 
the  social  frame  ;  they  are  seen  only  at  intervals ;  and  at 
the  moment  at  which  they  become  most  violent,  habit 
already  causes  them  to  be  no  longer  felt. 

The  advantages  which  freedom  brings  are  only  shown  by 
the  lapse  of  time;  and  it  is  always  easy  to  mistake  the 
cause  in  which  they  originate.  The  advantages  of  equal- 
ity are  immediate,  and  they  may  always  be  traced  from 
their  source. 

Political  liberty  bestows  exalted  pleasures,  from  time  to 
time,  upon  a  certain  number  of  citizens.  Equality  every 
day  confers  a  number  of  small  enjoyments  on  every  man. 
The  charms  of  equality  are  every  instant  felt,  and  are 
within  the  reach  of  all ;  the  noblest  hearts  are  not  insensi- 
ble to  them,  and  the  most  vulgar  souls  exult  in  them.  The 
passion  which  equality  creates  must  therefore  be  at  once 
strong  and  general.  Men  cannot  enjoy  political  liberty 
unpurchased  by  some  sacrifices,  and  they  never  obtain  it 
without  great  exertions.  But  the  pleasures  of  equality  are 
self-proffered :  each  of  the  petty  incidents  of  life  seems  to 
occasion  them ;  and  in  order  to  taste  them,  nothing  is  re- 
quired but  to  live. 

Democratic  nations  are  at  all  times  fond  of  equality,  but 
there  are  certain  epochs  at  which  the  passion  they  entertain 
for  it  swells  to  the  height  of  fury.  This  occurs  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  old  social  system,  long  menaced,  is  over- 
thrown after  a  severe  intestine  struggle,  and  the  barriers 
of  rank  are  at  length  thrown  down.  At  such  times,  men 
pounce  upon  equality  as  their  booty,  and  they  cling  to  it  as 
to  some  precious  treasure  which  they  fear  to  lose.  The 
passion  for  equality  penetrates  on  every  side  into  men's 
hearts,  expands  there,  and  fills  them  entirely.  Tell  them 
not  that,  by  this  blind  surrender  of  themselves  to  an  exclu- 
sive passion,  thev  risk  their  dearest  interests :  they  are  deaf; 
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Show  them  not  freedom  escaping  from  their  grasp,  wliilsl 
they  are  looking  another  way :  they  are  bhnd,  or,  rather, 
they  can  discern  but  one  object  to  be  desired  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

What  I  have  said  is  appUcable  to  all  democratic  na- 
tions ;  what  I  am  about  to  say  concerns  the  French  alone. 
Amongst  most  modern  nations,  and  especially  amongst  all 
those  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  taste  and  the  idea 
of  freedom  only  began  to  exist  and  to  be  developed  at  the 
time  when  social  conditions  were  tending  to  equality,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  that  very  equality.  Absolute  kings 
were  the  most  efficient  levellers  of  ranks  amongst  their 
subjects.  Amongst  these  nations,  equality  preceded  free- 
dom :  equality  was  therefore  a  fact  of  some  standing  when 
freedom  was  still  a  novelty ;  the  one  had  already  created 
customs,  opinions,  and  laws  belonging  to  it,  A^hen  the 
other,  alone  and  for  the  first  time,  came  into  actual  exist- 
ence. Thus  the  latter  was  still  only  an  affair  of  opinion 
and  of  taste,  whilst  the  former  had  already  crept  into  the 
habits  of  the  people,  possessed  itself  of  their  manners,  and 
given  a  particular  turn  to  the  smallest  actions  in  their  lives. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  men  of  our  own  time  prefer 
the  one  to  the  other  ? 

I  think  that  democratic  communities  have  a  natural  taste 
for  freedom :  left  to  themselves,  they  will  seek  it,  cherish  it, 
and  view  any  privation  of  it  with  regret.  But  for  equality, 
their  passion  is  ardent,  insatiable,  incessant,  invincible :  they 
call  for  equality  in  freedom ;  and  if  they  cannot  obtain  that, 
they  still  call  for  equaHty  in  slavery.  They  will  endure 
poverty,  servitude,  barbarism ;  but  they  will  not  endure 
aristocracy. 

This  is  true  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  our  own  day. 
All  men  and  all  powers  seeking  to  cope  with  this  irresisti- 
ble passion  will  be  overthrown  and  destroyed  by  it.  In 
our  age,  freedom  cannot  be  established  without  it,  and  des- 
Dotism  itself  cannot  reiTii  without  its  su'^'^ort- 
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CHAPTER    II. 

OF  INDIVIDUALISM*  IN  DEMOCRATIC  COUNTRIES. 

I  HAVE  shown  how  it  is  that,  in  ages  of  equality,  every 
man  seeks  for  his  opinions  within  himself:  I  am  now  to 
show  how  it  is  that,  in  the  same  ages,  all  his  feelings  are 
turned  towards  himself  alone.  Individualism  is  a  novel 
expression,  to  which  a  novel  idea  has  given  birth.  Our 
fathers  were  only  acquainted  with  4goisme  (selfishness). 
Selfishness  is  a  passionate  and  exaggerated  love  of  self, 
which  leads  a  man  to  connect  everything  with  himself,  and 
to  prefer  himself  to  everything  in  the  world.  Itidividual- 
ism  is  9  mature  and  calm  feeling,  which  disposes  each  mem- 
ber of  the  community  to  sever  himself  from  the  mass  of  his 
fellows,  and  to  draw  apart  with  his  family  and  his  friends ; 
so  that,  after  he  has  thus  formed  a  little  circle  of  his  own, 
he  wilhngly  leaves  society  at  large  to  itself.  Selfishness 
originates  in  bhnd  instinct:  individualism  proceeds  from 
erroneous  judgment  more  than  from  depraved  feehngs  ;  it 
originates  as  much  in  deficiencies  of  mind  as  in  perversity 
of  heart. 

Selfishness  blights  the  germ  of  all  virtue  :  individualism, 
at  first,  only  saps  the  virtues  of  public  life ;  but,  in  the 
long  run,  it  attacks  and  destroys  all  others,  and  is  at  length 

*  I  adopt  the  expression  of  the  original,  however  strange  it  may  seem 
to  the  English  ear,  partly  because  it  illustrates  the  remark  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  general  terms  into  democratic  language  which  was  made  in  a  pre- 
csding  chapter,  and  partly  because  I  know  of  no  English  word  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  expression.  The  chapter  itself  defines  the  meaning  a^ 
tached  to  it  by  the  aathor.  — English  Translator's  Note. 
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absorbed  in  downright  selfishness.  Selfishness  is  a  vice  as 
old  as  the  world,  which  does  not  belong  to  one  form  of  so- 
ciety more  than  to  another :  individualism  is  of  democratic 
origin,  and  it  threatens  to  8j)read  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
equality  of  condition. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  as  families  remain  for  cen- 
turies  in  the  same  condition,  often  on  the  same  spot,  all 
generations  become,  as  it  were,  contemporaneous.  A  man 
almost  always  knows  his  forefathers,  and  respects  them :  he 
thinks  he  already  sees  his  remote  descendants,  and  he  loves 
tliem.  He  willingly  imposes  duties  on  himself  towards  the 
former  and  the  latter ;  and  he  will  frequently  sacrifice  his 
personal  gratifications  to  those  who  went  before  and  to 
those  who  will  come  after  him.  Aristocratic  institutions 
have,  moreover,  the  effect  of  closely  binding  every  man  to 
several  of  his  fellow-citizens.  As  the  classes  of  an  aristo- 
cratic people  are  strongly  marked  and  permanent,  each  of 
them  is  regarded  by  its  own  members  as  a  sort  of  lesser 
country,  more  tangible  and  more  cherished  than  the  coun- 
try at  large.  As,  in  aristocratic  communities,  all  the  citi- 
zens occupy  fixed  positions,  one  above  the  other,  the  result 
Is,  that  each  of  them  always  sees  a  man  above  himself  v/hose 
patronage  is  necessary  to  him,  and,  below  himself,  another 
man  whose  co-operation  he  may  claim.  Men  living  in 
aristocratic  ages  are  therefore  almost  always  closely  attached 
to  something  placed  out  of  their  own  sphere,  and  they  are 
often  disposed  ,.  forget  themselves.  It  is  true  that,  in 
these  ages,  the  notion  of  human  fellowship  is  faint,  and 
that  men  seldom  think  of  sacrificing  themselves  for  man- 
kind; but  they  often  sacrifice  themselves  for  other  men. 
In  democratic  times,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  duties  of 
each  individual  to  the  race  are  much  more  clear,  devoted 
service  to  any  one  man  becomes  more  rare ;  the  bond  of 
human  affection  is  extended,  but  it  is  relaxed. 

Amongst  democratic  nations,  new  families  are  constantly 
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springing  up,  others  are  constantly  falling  away,  and  all 
tliat  remain  change  their  condition ;  the  woof  of  time  is 
every  instant  broken,  and  the  track  of  generations  effaced. 
Those  who  went  before  are  soon  forgotten ;  of  those  who 
will  come  after,  no  one  has  any  idea :  the  interest  of  man 
is  confined  to  those  in  close  propinquity  to  himself.  As 
each  class  approximate?  to  other  classes,  and  intermingles 
M'ith  them,  its  members  become  indifferent,  and  as  stran- 
gers to  one  another.  Aristocracy  had  made  a  chain  of 
all  the  members  of  the  community,  from  the  peasant  to 
the  king :  democracy  breaks  that  chain,  and  severs  every 
link  of  it. 

As  social  conditions  become  more  equal,  the  number  of 
persons  increases  who,  although  they  are  neither  rich  nor 
powerful  enough  to  exercise  any  great  influence  over  their 
fellows,  have  nevertheless  acquired  or  retained  sufficient 
education  and  fortune  to  satisfy  their  own  >yants.  They 
owe  nothing  to  any  man,  they  expect  nothing  from  any 
man ;  they  acquire  the  habit  of  always  considering  them- 
selves as  standing  alone,  and  they  are  apt  to  imagine  that  • 
their  whole  destiny  is  in  their  own  hands. 

Thus,  not  only  does  democracy  make  every  man  for<Tet 
his  ancestors,  but  it  hides  his  descendants  and  separates 
his  contemporaries  from  him ;  it  throws  him  back  forever 
upon  himself  alone,  and  threatens  in  the  end  to  confine 
him  entirely  within  the  sohtude  of  his  own  heart. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

INDIVIDUALISM    STRONGER  AT    THE   CLOSE   OF  A   DEMOCRATIC 
REVOLUTION   THAN  AT  OTHER  PERIODS. 

THE  period  when  the  construction  of  democratic  soci- 
ety upon  the  ruins  of  an  aristocracy  has  just  been 
completed  is  especially  that  at  which  this  isolation  of  men 
from  one  another,  and  the  selfishness  resulting  from  it, 
most  forcibly  strike  the  observation.  Democratic  commu- 
nities not  only  contain  a  large  number  of  independent  citi- 
zens, but  they  are  constantly  filled  with  men  who,  having 
entered  but  yesterday  upon  their  independent  condition, 
are  intoxicated  with  their  new  power.  They  entertain  a 
presumptuous  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  and,  as 
they  do  not  suppose  that  they  can  henceforward  ever  have 
occasion  to  claim  the  assistance  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
they  do  not  scruple  to  show  that  they  care  for  nobody  but 
themselves. 

An  aristocracy  seldom  yields  without  a  protracted  strug- 
gle, in  the  course  of  which  implacable  animosities  are  kin- 
dled between  the  different  classes  of  society.  These  passions 
survive  the  victory,  and  traces  of  them  may  be  observed  in 
the  midst  of  the  democratic  confusion  which  ensues.  Those 
members  of  the  community  who  were  at  the  top  of  the 
late  gradations  of  rank  cannot  immediately  forget  their 
former  greatness ;  they  will  long  regard  themselves  as 
aliens  in  the  midst  of  the  newly-composed  society.  They 
look  upon  all  those  whom  this  state  of  society  has  made 
their  equals  as  oppressors,  whose  destiny  can  excite  no  sym- 
pathy ;  they  have  lost  sight  of  their  former  equals,  and 
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feel  no  longer  bound  by  a  common  interest  to  their  fate : 
each  of  them,  standing  aloof,  thinks  that  he  is  reduced  to 
care  for  himself  alone.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  were 
formerly  at  the  foot  of  the  social  scale,  and  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  the  common  level  by  a  sudden  revolution, 
cannot  enjoy  their  newly-acquired  independence  without 
secret  uneasiness  ;  and  if  they  meet  with  some  of  their 
former  superiors  on  the  same  footing  as  themselves,  they 
stand  aloof  from  them  with  an  expression  of  triumph  and 
fear. 

It  is,  then,  commonly  at  the  outset  of  democratic  society 
that  citizens  are  most  disposed  to  live  apart.  Democracy 
leads  men  not  to  draw  near  to  their  fellow-creatures  ;  but 
democratic  revolutions  lead  them  to  shun  each  other,  and 
perpetuate  in  a  state  of  equality  the  animosities  which  the 
state  of  inequality  created. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  Americans  is,  that  they  have 
arrived  at  a  state  of  democracy  without  having  to  endure 
a  democratic  revolution  ;  and  that  they  are  bom  equal, 
instead  of  becoming  so. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THAT  THE  AMERICANS  COMBAT  THE  EFFECTS  OF  INDIVmUAL- 
ISM    BY  FREE  INSTITUTIONS. 


DESPOTISM,  which  is  of  a  very  timorous  nature,  is 
never  more  secure  of  continuance  than  when  it  can 
keep  men  asunder ;  and  all  its  influence  is  commonly  ex- 
erted for  that  purpose.  No  vice  of  the  human  heart  is  so 
acceptable  to  it  as  selfishness :  a  despot  easily  forgives  his 
subjects  for  not  loving  him,  provided  they  do  not  love  each 
other.  He  does  not  ask  them  to  assist  him  in  governing 
the  state ;  it  is  enough  that  they  do  not  aspire  to  govern 
it  themselves.  He  stigmatizes  as  turbulent  and  unruly 
spirits  those  who  would  combine  their  exertions  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  community ;  and,  perverting  the  nat- 
ural meaning  of  words,  he  applauds  as  good  citizens  those 
^7ho  have  no  sympathy  for  any  but  themselves. 

Thus  the  vices  which  despotism  produces  are  precisely 
those  which  equality  fosters.  These  two  things  mutually 
and  perniciously  complete  and  assist  each  other.  Equality 
places  men  side  by  side,  unconnected  by  any  common  tie  ; 
despotism  raises  barriers  to  keep  them  asunder :  the  former 
predisposes  them  not  to  consider  their  fellow-creatures,  the 
latter  makes  general  indifference  a  sort  of  public  virtue. 

Despotism,  then,  which  is  at  all  times  dangerous,  is  more 
particularly  to  be  feared  in  democratic  ages.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  in  those  same  ages  men  stand  most  in  need  of 
freedom.  When  the  members  of  a  community  are  forced 
to  attend  to  public  affairs,  they  are  necessarily  drawn  from 
the  circle  of  their  own  interests,  and  snatched  at  times 
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from  self-observation.  As  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  treat 
of  public  affairs  in  public,  he  begins  to  perceive  that  he  is 
not  so  independent  of  his  fellow-men  as  he  had  at  first 
imagined,  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  their  support,  he 
must  often  lend  them  his  co-operation. 

When  the  public  govern,  there  is  no  man  who  does  not 
feel  the  value  of  public  good-will,  or  who  does  not  endeavor 
to  court  it  by  drawing  to  himself  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  those  amongst  whom  he  is  to  live.     Many  of  the  pas- 
sions which  congeal  and  keep  asunder  human  hearts,  are 
then  obliged  to  retire  and  hide  below  the  surface.     Pride 
must  be  dissembled ;  disdain  dares  not  break  out ;  selfish- 
ness fears  its  own  self     Under  a  free  government,  as  most 
public  offices  are  elective,  the  men  whose  elevated  minds 
or  aspiring  hopes  are  too  closely  circumscribed  in  private 
life  constantly  feel  that  they  cannot  do  without  the  people 
who  surround  them.     Men  learn  at  such  times  to  think  of 
their  fellow-men  from   ambitious  motives  ;    and  they  fre- 
quently  find  it,  in  a  manner,  their  interest  to  forget  them- 
selves. 

I  may  here  be  met  by  an  objection  derived  from  elec- 
tioneering intrigues,  the  meanness  of  candidates,  and  the 
calumnies   of   their  opponents.     These  are   occasions   of 
enmity  which  occur  the  oftener,  the  more  frequent  elec- 
tions become.     Such  evils  are  doubtless  great,  but  they  are 
transient ;  whereas  the  benefits  which  attend  them  remain. 
The  desire  of  being  elected  may  lead  some  men  for  a  time 
to  violent  hostility ;  but  this  sa.ne  desire  leads  all  men  in 
the  long  run  mutually  to  support  each  other;  and,  if  it 
happens  that  an  election  accidentally  severs  two  friends,  the 
electoral  system  brings  a  multitude  of  citizens  permanently 
together,  who  would  otherwise  always  have  remained  un- 
known to  each  other.    Freedom  produces  private  animos- 
ities, but  despotism  gives  birth  to  general  indifference.         I 
The  Americans  have  combated  by  free  institutions  the 
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tendency  of  equality  to  keep  men  asunder,  and  they  have 
subdued  it.  The  legislators  of  America  did  not  suppose 
that  a  general  representation  of  the  whole  nation  would 
suffice  to  ward  oif  a  disorder  at  once  so  natural  to  the 
frame  of  democratic  society,  and  so  fatal:  they  also  thought 
that  it  would  be  well  to  infuse  political  life  into  each  portion 
of  the  territory,  in  order  to  multiply  to  an  infinite  extent 
opportunities  of  acting  in  concert  for  all  the  members  of 
the  community,  and  to  make  them  constantly  feel  their 
mutual  dependence  on  each  other.  The  plan  was  a  wise 
one.  The  general  affairs  of  a  country  only  engage  the 
attention  of  leading  politicians,  who  assemble  from  time  to 
time  in  the  same  places ;  and,  as  they  often  lose  sight  of 
each  other  afterwards,  no  lasting  ties  are  established  be- 
tween them.  But  if  the  object  be  to  have  the  local  affairs 
of  a  district  conducted  by  the  men  who  reside  there,  the 
same  persons  are  always  in  contact,  and  they  are,  in  a 
manner,  forced  to  be  acquainted,  and  to  adapt  themsely*  3 
to  one  another. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  man  out  of  his  own  circle  to  in- 
terest him  in  the  destiny  of  the  state,  because  he  does  not 
clearly  understand  what  influence  the  destiny  of  the  state 
can  have  upon  his  own  lot.  But  if  it  be  proposed  to  make 
a  road  cross  the  end  of  his  estate,  he  will  see  at  a  glance 
that  there  is  a  connection  between  this  small  public  affair 
and  his  greatest  private  affairs  ;  and  he  will  discover,  with- 
out its  being  shown  to  him,  the  close  tie  which  unites  pri- 
vate to  general  interest.  Thus,  far  more  may  be  done  by 
intrustins  to  the  citizens  the  administration  of  minor  affairs 
than  by  surrendering  to  them  the  control  of  important 
ones,  towards  interesting  them  in  the  public  welfare,  and 
convincing  them  that  they  constantly  stand  in  need  one  of 
another  in  order  to  provide  for  it.  A  brilliant  achievement 
may  win  for  you  the  favor  of  a  people  at  one  stroke ;  but 
to  earn  the  love  and  respect  of  the  population  which  sur- 
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rounds  you,  a  long  succession  of  little  services  rendered 
and  of  obscure  good  deeds,  — a  constant  habit  of  kindness, 
and  an  established  reputation  for  disinterestedness,  —  will 
be  required.  Local  freedom,  then,  which  leads  a  great 
number  of  citizens  to  value  the  affection  of  their  neighbors 
and  of  their  kindred,  perpetually  brings  men  together,  and 
forces  them  to  help  one  another,  in  spite  of  the  propensi- 
ties which  sever  them. 

In  the  United  States,  the  more  opulent  citizens  take 
great  care  not  to  stand  aloof  from  the  people ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  constantly  keep  on  easy  terms  with  the  lower 
classes :  they  listen  to  them,  they  speak  to  them  every  day. 
They  know  that  the  rich  in  democracies  always  stand  in 
need  of  the  poor ;  and  that,  in  democratic  times,  you  attach 
a  poor  man  to  you  more  by  your  manner  than  by  bene- 
fits conferred.  The  magnitude  of  such  benefits,  which  sets 
oif  the  difference  of  condition,  causes  a  secret  irritation  to 
those  who  reap  advantage  from  them ;  but  the  charm  of 
simplicity  of  manners  is  almost  irresistible :  affabihty  carries 
men  away,  and  even  want  of  polish  is  not  always  displeas- 
ing. This  truth  does  not  take  root  at  once  in  the  minds  of 
the  rich.  They  generally  resist  it  as  long  as  the  demo- 
cratic revolution  lasts,  and  they  do  not  acknowledge  it 
immediately  af\;er  that  revolution  is  accomplished.  They 
are  very  ready  to  do  good  to  the  people,  but  they  still 
choose  to  keep  them  at  arm's  length ;  they  think  that  is 
sufficient,  but  they  are  mistaken.  They  might  spend  for- 
tunes thus  without  warming  the  hearts  of  the  population 
around  them;  —  that  population  does  not  ask  them  for 
the  sacrifice  of  their  money,  but  of  their  pride. 

It  would  seem  as  if  every  imagmation  in  the  United 
States  were  upon  the  stretch  to  invent  means  of  increasing 
the  wealth  and  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  public.  The 
best-informed  inhabitants  of  each  district  constantly  use 
their  information  to  discover  new  truths  which  may  auo-- 
ment  the  general  prosperity ;  and,  if  they  have  made  any 
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Buch  discoveries,  they  eagerly  surrender  them  to  the  mass 
of  the  people. 

When  the  vices  and  weaknesses  frequently  exhibited  by 
those  who  govern  in  America  are  closely  examined,  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  occasions,  but  improperly  occa- 
sions, surprise.  Elected  magistrates  do  not  make  the 
American  democracy  flourish ;  it  flourishes  because  the 
magistrates  are  elective. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  the  patriotism  and 
the  zeal  which  every  American  displays  for  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow-citizens  are  wholly  insincere.  Although  private 
interest  directs  the  greater  part  of  human  actions  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  it  does  not  regulate 
them  all.  I  must  say  that  I  have  often  seen  Americans 
make  great  and  real  sacrifices  to  the  public  welfare  ;  and  I 
have  remarked  a  hundred  instances  in  which  they  hardly 
ever  failed  to  lend  faithful  support  to  each  other.  The  free 
institutions  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  pos- 
sess, and  the  political  rights  of  which  they  make  so  much 
use,  remind  every  citizen,  and  in  a  thousand  ways,  that  he 
lives  in  society.  They  every  instant  impress  upon  his  mind 
the  notion  that  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  interest,  of  men 
to  make  themselves  useful  to  their  fellow-creatures  ;  and  as 
he  sees  no  particular  ground  of  animosity  to  them,  since  lie 
is  never  either  their  master  or  their  slave,  his  heart  readily 
leans  to  the  side  of  kindness.  Men  attend  to  the  interests 
of  the  public,  first  by  necessity,  afterwards  by  choice :  what 
was  intentional  becomes  an  instinct ;  and  by  dint  of  work- 
ino-  for  the  good  of  one's  fellow-citizens,  the  habit  and  the 
taste  for  serving  them  is  at  length  acquired. 

Many  people  in  France  consider  equality  of  condition  as 
one  evil,  and  political  freedom  as  a  second.  When  they 
are  obliged  to  yield  to  the  former,  they  strive  at  least  to 
escape  from  the  latter.  But  I  contend  that,  in  order  to 
combat  the  evils  which  equality  may  produce,  there  is  only 
one  effectual  remedy,  —  namely,  political  freedom. 
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OF  THE  USE  WHICH  THE  AMERICANS  MAKE  OF  PUBLIC  ASSO- 
CIATIONS IN  CIVIL  LIFE. 

I  DO  not  propose  to  speak  of  those  political  associations 
by  the  aid  of  which  men  endeavor  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  despotic  action  of  a  majority,  or  against  the 
aggressions  of  regal  power.  That  subject  I  have  already 
treated.  If  each  citizen  did  not  learn,  in  proportion  as 
he  individually  becomes  more  feeble,  and  consequently 
more  incapable  of  preserving  his  freedom  single-handed, 
to  combine  with  his  fellow-citizens  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  it,  it  is  clear  that  tyranny  would  unavoidably 
increase  together  with  equality. 

Those  associations  only  which  are  formed  in  civil  life 
without  reference  to  political  objects,  are  here  adverted  to! 
The  political  associations  which  exist  in  the  United  States 
are  only  a  single  feature  in  the  midst  of  the  immense  as- 
semblage of  associations  in  that  country.  Americans  of 
all  ages,  all  conditions,  and  all  dispositions,  constantly  form 
associations.  They  have  not  only  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing companies,  in  which  all  take  part,  but  associations 
of  a  thousand  other  kinds,  —  religious,  moral,  serious,  fu- 
tile, general  or  restricted,  enormous  or  diminutive.  The 
Americans  make  associations  to  give  entertainments,  to 
found  seminaries,  to  build  inns,  to  constmct  churches,  to 
diffuse  books,  to  send  missionaries  to  the  antipodes ;  they 
found  in  this  manner  hospitals,  prisons,  and  schools.  If  it 
be  proposed  to  inculcate  some  truth,  or  to  foster  some  feel- 
ing, by  the  encouragement  of  a  great  example,  they  form  a 
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society.  Wherever,  at  the  head  of  some  new  undertaking, 
you  see  the  government  in  France,  or  a  man  of  rank  in 
England,  in  the  United  States  you  will  be  sure  to  find  an 
association. 

I  met  with  several  kinds  of  associations  in  America  of 
which  I  confess  I  had  no  previous  notion  ;  and  I  have  often 
admired  the  extreme  skill  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  succeed  in  proposing  a  common  objecl 
to  the  exertions  of  a  great  many  men,  and  in  inducing 
them  voluntarily  to  pursue  it. 

I  have  since  travelled  over  England,  whence  the  Ameri- 
cans have  taken  some  of  their  laws  and  many  of  their  cus- 
toms ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  principle  of  association 
was  by  no  means  so  constantly  or  adroitly  used  in  that 
country.  Th^  English  often  perform  great  things  singly, 
whereas  the  Americans  foi-m  associations  for  the  smallest 
undertakings.  It  is  evident  that  the  former  people  consider 
association  as  a  powerful  means  of  action,  but  the  latter 
seem  to  regard  it  as  the  only  means  they  have  of  actmg. 

Thus,  the  most  democratic  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  that  in  which  men  have,  in  our  time,  carried  to  the 
highest  perfection  the  art  of  pursuing  in  common  the  ob- 
ject of  their  common  desires,  and  have  applied  this  new 
science  to  the  greatest  number  of  purposes.  Is  this  the 
result  of  accident?  or  is  there  in  reality  any  necessary 
connection  between  the  principle  of  association  and  that  of 

equality  ? 

Aristocratic  communities  always  contain,  amongst  a  mul- 
titude of  persons  who  by  themselves  are  powerless,  a  small 
number  of  powerful  and  wealthy  citizens,  each  of  whom 
can  achieve  great  undertakings  single-handed.  In  aristo- 
cratic societies,  men  do  not  need  to  combine  in  order  to  act, 
because  they  are  strongly  held  together.  Every  wealthy 
and  powerful  citizen  constitutes  the  head  of  a  permanent 
and  compulsory  association,  composed  of  all  those  who  are 
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dependent  upon  him,  or  whom  he  makes  subservient  to 
the  execution  of  his  designs. 

Amongst  democratic  nations,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  citi- 
zens are  independent  and  feeble ;  they  can  do  hardly  any- 
thing by  themselves,  and  none  of  them  can  oblige  his  fel- 
low-men to  lend  him  their  assistance.  They  all,  therefore, 
become  powerless,  if  they  do  not  learn  voluntarily  to  help 
each  other.  If  men  living  in  democratic  countries  had  no 
right  and  no  inclination  to  associate  for  political  purposes, 
their  independence  would  be  in  great  jeopardy ;  but  they 
might  long  preserve  their  wealth  and  their  cultivation: 
whereas,  if  they  never  acquired  the  habit  of  forming  asso- 
ciations in  ordinary  life,  civilization  itself  would  be  endan- 
gered. A  people  amongst  whom  individuals  should  lose 
the  power  of  achieving  great  things  single-handed,  without 
acquiring  the  means  of  producing  them  by  united  exer- 
tions, would  soon  relapse  into  barbarism. 

Unhappily,  the  same  social  condition  which  renders  asso- 
ciations so  necessary  to  democratic  nations,  renders  their 
formation  more  diflScult  amongst  those  nations  than  amongst 
all  other.  When  several  members  of  an  aristocracy  agree 
to  combine,  they  easily  succeed  in  doing  so:  as  each  of 
them  brings  great  strength  to  the  partnership,  the  number 
of  its  members  may  be  very  limited ;  and  when  the  mem- 
bers of  an  association  are  limited  in  number,  they  may 
easily  become  mutually  acquainted,  understand  each  other, 
and  establish  fixed  regulations.  The  same  opportunities  do 
not  occur  amongst  democratic  nations,  where  the  associated 
members  must  always  be  very  numerous  for  their  associa- 
tion to  have  any  power. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  countrymen  are  not  in  the 
least  embarrassed  by  this  difficulty.  They  contend,  that, 
the  more  enfeebled  and  incompetent  the  citizens  become, 
the  more  able  and  active  the  government  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered, in  order  that  society  at  large  may  execute  what  in- 
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dividuals  c;an  no  longer  accoinplisli.  They  believe  thia 
answers  '.'le  whole  difficulty,  but  I  think  they  are  mistaken. 

A  government  might  perform  the  part  of  some  of  the 
largest  American  companies ;  and  several  States,  members 
of  the  Union,  have  already  attempted  it ;  but  what  political 
power  could  ever  carry  on  the  vast  multitude  of  lesser  un- 
dertakings which  the  American  citizens  perform  every  day, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  principle  of  association  ?  It  is 
easy  to  foresee  that  the  time  is  drawing  near  when  man 
will  be  less  and  less  able  to  produce,  of  himself  alone,  the 
commonest  necessaries  of  life.  The  task  of  the  govern- 
ing power  will  therefore  perpetually  increase,  and  its  very 
efforts  will  extend  it  every  day.  The  more  it  stands  in  the 
place  of  associations,  the  more  will  individuals,  losing  the 
notion  of  combining  together,  require  its  assistance :  these 
are  causes  and  effects  which  unceasingly  create  each  other. 
Will  the  administration  of  the  country  ultimately  assume 
the  management  of  all  the  manufactures  which  no  single 
citizen  is  able  to  carry  on  ?  And  if  a  time  at  length  ar- 
rives when,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  subdivision  of 
landed  property,  the  soil  is  split  into  an  infinite  namber  of 
parcels,  so  that  it  can  only  be  cultivated  by  compariies  of  hus- 
bandmen, will  it  be  necessary  that  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment suould  leave  the  helm  of  state  to  follow  the  plough  ? 
The  morals  and  the  intelligence  of  a  democratic  people 
would  be  as  much  endangered  as  its  business  and  manufac- 
tures, if  the  government  ever  wholly  usurped  the  place  of 
private  companies. 

Feelings  and  opinions  are  recruited,  the  heart  is  enlarged, 
and  the  human  mind  is  developed,  only  by  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  men  upon  each  other.  I  have  shown  tha* 
these  influences  are  almost  null  in  democratic  countries; 
they  must  therefore  be  artificially  created,  and  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  associations. 

When  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  community  adopt 
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a  new  opinion,  or  conceive  a  new  sentiment,  they  give  it  a 
station,  as  it  wer^,  beside  themselves,  upon  the  lofty  plat- 
form  where  they  stand ;  and  opinions  or  sentiments  so  con- 
spicuous to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  are  easily  introduced 
mto  the  minds  or  h.^arts  of  all  around       In  democratic 
countries,  the  governing  power  alone  is  naturally  in  a  con- 
dition to  act  in  this  manner;  out  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its 
action  IS  always  inadequate,  and  often  dangerous.     A  gov- 
ernment can  no  more  be  competent  to  keep  alive  and  to 
renew  the  circulation  of  opinions  and  feehngs  amongst  a 
great  people,  than  to  manage  all  the  speculations  of  pro- 
ducuve  mdustry.     No  sooner  does  a  government  attempt 
to  go  beyond  its  political  sphere,  and  to  enter  upon  th^ 
new  track,  than  it  exercises,  even  unintentionally,  an  insup- 
portable tyranny;  for  a  government  can  only  dictate  strict 
rules,  the  opmions  which  it  favors  are  rigidly  enforced,  and 
It  is  never  easy  to  discriminate  between  its  advice  and  its 
commands.    Worse  still  will  be  the  case,  if  the  government 
really  believes  itself  interested  in  preventing  all  circulation 
of  ideas ;  it  will  then  stand  motionless  and  oppressed  by 
the  heaviness  of  voluntary  torpor.     Governments,  theri  l 
fore    should  not  be  the  only  active  powers:  associations  ' 
ought,  in  democratic  nations,  to  stand  in  lieu  of  those 
powerful  private  individuals  whom   the  equality  of  con- 
ditions  has  swept  away. 

As  soon  as  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  have  taken  up  an  opinion  or  a  feeling  which  they 
wish  to  promote  in  the  world,  they  look  out  for  mutual 
assistance;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  found  each  other  out, 
they  combine.  From  that  moment  they  are  no  longer  iso- 
lated men,  but  a  power  seen  from  afar,  whose  actions  serve 
tor  an  example,  and  whose  language  is  listened  to.  The 
first  time  I  heard  in  the  United  States  that  a  hundred 
thousand  men  had  bound  themselves  publicly  to  abstain 
trom  spintuous  liquors,  it  appeared  to  me  more  like  a  joke 
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than  a  serious  engagement ;  and  I  did  not  at  once  perceive 
why  these  temperate  citizens  could  not  content  themselves 
with  drinking  water  by  their  own  firesides.  I  at  last  un- 
derstood that  these  hundred  thousand  Americans,  alarmed 
by  the  progress  of  drunkenness  around  them,  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  patronize  temperance.  They  acted  just  in 
the  same  way  as  a  man  of  high  rank  who  should  dress  very 
plainly,  in  order  to  inspire  the  humbler  orders  with  a  con- 
tempt of  luxury.  It  is  probable  that,  if  these  hundred 
thousand  men  had  Hved  in  France,  each  of  them  would 
singly  have  memoriahzed  the  government  to  watch  the 
public  houses  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  deserving  of  our  atten- 
tion than  the  mtellectual  and  moral  associations  of  America. 
The  political  and  industrial  associations  of  that  country 
strike  us  forcibly;  but  the  others  elude  our  observation, 
or,  if  we  discover  them,  we  understand  them  imperfectly, 
because  we  have  hardly  ever  seen  anything  of  the  kind. 
It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  they  are  as  neces- 
sary to  the  American  people  as  the  former,  and  perhaps 
more  so.  In  democratic  countries,  the  science  of  associa- 
tion is  the  mother  of  science ;  the  progress  of  all  the  rest 
depends  upon  the  progress  it  has  mnde. 

Amongst  tlie  laws  which  rule  human  societies,  there  is 
one  which  seems  to  be  more  precise  and  clear  than  all 
others.  If  men  are  to  remain  civilized,  or  to  become  so, 
the  art  of  associating  together  must  grow  and  improve  in 
the  same  mtio  in  which  the  equality  of  conditions  is  in- 
creased. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


OF  THE   RELATION    BETWEEN   PUBLIC  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  THE 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Xl^HEN  men  are  no  longer  united  amongst  themselves 
▼  T  by  firm  and  lasting  ties,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  any  great  number  of  them,  unless  you 
can  persuade  every  man  whose  help  you  require  that  his 
private  interest  obhges  him  voluntarily  to  unite  his  exer- 
tions to  the  exertions  of  all  the  others.  This  can  be  habit- 
ually and  conveniently  effected  only  by  means  of  a  news- 
paper: nothing  but  a  newspaper  can  drop  the  same  thought 
into  a  thousand  minds  at  the  same  moment.  A  newspaper 
is  an  adviser  who  does  not  requu-e  to  be  sought,  but  who 
comes  of  his  own  accord,  and  talks  to  you  briefly  every 
day  of  the  common  weal,  without  distracting  you  from 
your  private  affairs. 

Newspapers  therefore  become  more  necessary  in  propor-j 
tion  as  men  become  more  equal,  and  individualism  more  to 
be  feared.  To  suppose  that  they  only  serve  to  protect  free- 
dom would  be  to  diminish  their  importance:  they  maintain 
civilization.  I  shall  not  deny  that,  in  democratic  countries, 
newspapers  frequently  lead  the  citizens  to  launch  together 
into  very  ill-digested  schemes ;  but  if  there  were  no  news- 
papers, there  would  be  no  common  activity.  The  evil 
which  they  produce  is  therefore  much  less  than  that  which 
they  cure. 

The  effect  of  a  newspaper  is  not  only  to  suggest  the 
same  purpose  to  a  great  number  of  persons,  but  to  furnish 
means  for  executing  in  common  the  designs  which  they 
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may  have  singly  conceived.  The  principal  citizens  who 
inhabit  an  aristocratic  countiy  discern  each  other  from 
afar;  and  if  they  wish  to  unite  their  forces,  they  move 
towards  each  other,  drawing  a  multitude  of  men  after 
them.  It  frequently  happens,  on  the  contrary,  in  demo- 
cratic countries,  that  a  great  number  of  men  who  wish  or 
who  want  to  combine  cannot  accomplish  it,  because,  as 
they  are  very  insignificant  and  lost  amidst  the  crowd,  they 
cannot  see,  and  know  not  where  to  find,  one  another.  A 
newspaper  then  takes  up  the  notion  or  the  feeling  which 
had  occurred  simultaneously,  but  singly,  to  each  of  them. 
All  are  then  immediately  guided  towards  this  beacon ;  and 
these  wandering  minds,  which  had  long  sought  each  other 
in  darkness,  at  length  meet  and  unite.  The  newspaper 
brought  them  together,  and  the  newspaper  is  still  necessary 
to  keep  them  united. 

In  order  that  an  association  amongst  a  democratic  people 
should  h^e  any  power,  it  must  be  a  numerous  body.  The 
persons  of  whom  it  is  composed  are  therefore  scattered  over 
a  wide  extent,  and  each  of  them  is  detained  in  the  place  of 
his  domicile  by  the  narrowness  of  his  income,  or  by  the 
small  unremitting  exertions  by  which  he  earns  it.  Means 
must  then  be  found  to  converse  every  day  without  seeing 
each  other,  and  to  take  steps  in  common  without  having 
met.  Thus,  hardly  any  democratic  association  can  do 
without  newspapers. 

There  is,  consequently,  a  necessary  connection  between 
public  associations  and  newspapers  :  newspapers  make  asso- 
ciations, and  associations  make  newspapers  ;  and  if  it  has 
been  correctly  advanced,  that  associations  will  increase  in 
number  as  the  conditions  of  men  become  more  equal,  it  is 
not  less  certain  that  the  number  of  newspapers  increases  in 
proportion  to  that  of  associations.  Thus  it  is,  in  America, 
that  we  find  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  number  of  asso- 
ciations and  of  newspapers. 
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This  connection  between  the  number  of  newspapers  and 
that  of  associations  leads  us  to  the  discovery  of  a  further 
connection  between  the  state  of  the  periodical  press  and 
the  form  of  the  administration  in  a  country,  and  shows 
that  the  number  of  newspapers  must  diminish  or  increase 
amongst  a  democratic  people,  in  proportion  as  its  adminis- 
tration is  more  or  less  centralized.     For,  amongst  demo- 
cratic nations,  the  exercise  of  local  powers  cannot  be  in- 
trusted to  the  principal  members  of  the  community,  as  in 
aristocracies.     Those  powers  must  either  be  abolished,  or 
placed  in  the  hands  of  very  large  numbers  of  men,  who 
then  in  fact  constitute  an  association  permanently  estab- 
lished by  law,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  a  certain  extent  of  terri*  >iy ;  and  they  require  a  journal, 
to  bring  to  them  every  day,  in  the  midst  of  their  own  mi- 
nor concerns,  some  intelligence  of  the  state  of  their  public 
weal.     The  more  numerous  local  powers  are,  the  greater 
is  the  number  of  men  in  whom  they  are  vested  by  law ; 
and  as  this  want  is  hourly  felt,  the  more  profusely  do  news- 
papers abound. 

The  extraordinary  subdivision  of  administrative  power 
has  much  more  to  do  with  the  enormous  number  of  Amer- 
ican newspapers,  than  the  g.-A^  political  freedom  of  the 
country  and  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  press.     If  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Union  had  the  suffrage,  —  but  a  suffrage 
which  should  extend  only  to  the  choice  of  their  legislators 
in  Congress,— they  would  require  but  few  newspapers, 
because  they  would  have  to  act  together  only  on  very  im- 
portant, but  very  rare,  occasions.     But  within  the  great 
national  association,  lesser  associations  have  been  estab- 
lished by  law  in  every  county,  every  city,  and  indeed  in 
every  village,   for  the  purposes   of  local  administration. 
The  laws  of  the  country  thus  compel  every  American  to    . 
co-operate  every  day  of  his  life  with  some  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  for  a  common  purpose,  and  each  one  of  them   ' 
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requires  a  newspaper  to  inform  him  what  all  the  others 
are  doing. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  democratic  people,*  without  any 
national  representative  assemblies,  but  with  a  great  number 
of  small  local  powers,  would  have  in  the  end  more  newspa- 
pers than  another  people  governed  by  a  centralized  admin- 
istration and  an  elective  legislature.  What  best  explains 
to  me  the  enormous  circulation  of  the  daily  press  in  the 
United  States  is,  that,  amongst  the  Americans,  I  find  the 
utmost  national  freedom  combined  with  local  freedom  of 
every  kind. 

There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  in  France  and  England, 
that  the  circulation  of  newspapers  would  be  indefinitely 
increased  by  removing  the  taxes  which  have  been  laid 
upon  the  press.  This  is  a  very  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  effects  of  such  a  reform.  Newspapers  increase  iri 
numbers,  not  according  to  their  cheapness,  but  according 
to  the  more  or  less  fi*equent  want  which  a  great  number  of 
men  may  feel  for  intercommunication  and  combination. 

In  like  manner,  I  should  attribute  the  increasing  influ- 
ence of  the  daily  press  to  causes  more  general  than  those 
by  which  it  is  commonly  explained.  A  newspaper  can 
only  subsist  on  the  condition  of  pubhshing  sentiments  or 
principles  common  to  a  large  number  of  men.  A  news- 
paper, therefore,  always  represents  an  association  which  is 
composed  of  its  habitual  readers.  This  association  may  be 
more  or  less  defined,  more  or  less  restricted,  more  oi"  less 
numerous ;  but  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  keeps  alive,  is 
a  proof  that  at  least  the  germ  of  such  an  association  exists 
in  the  minds  of  its  readers. 

*  I  say  a  democratic  people :  the  administration  of  au  aristocratic  people 
may  be  the  reverse  of  centralized,  and  yet  the  want  of  newspapers  be  littlo 
felt,  because  local  powers  are  then  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small  num< 
ber  of  men,  who  either  act  apart,  or  who  know  each  other,  and  can  easily 
meet  and  come  to  an  understanding. 
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This  leads  me  to  a  last  reflection,  with  which  I  shall  con- 
clude this  chapter.  The  more  equal  the  conditions  of  men 
become,  and  the  less  strong  men  individually  are,  the  more 
easily  do  they  give  way  to  the  current  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  more  difficult  is  it  for  them  to  adhere  by  themselves  to 
an  opinion  which  the  multitude  discard.  A  newspaper 
represents  an  association ;  it  may  be  said  to  address  each 
of  its  readers  in  the  name  of  aU  the  others,  and  to  exert 
Its  mfluence  over  them  in  proportion  to  their  individual 
weakness.  The  power  of  the  newspaper  press  must  there-  I 
fore  increase  as  the  social  conditions  of  men  become  more 
equal. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


RELATION  OF   CIVIL  TO  POLITICAL  ASSOCIAllONS. 

THERE  is  only  one  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
where  the  citizens  anjoy  unlimited  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation for  political  purposes.  This  same  country  is  the 
only  one  in  the  world  where  the  continual  exercise  of  the 
right  of  association  has  been  introduced  into  civil  life,  and 
where  all  the  advantages  which  civilization  can  confer  are 
procured  by  means  of  it. 

In  all  the  countries  where  political  associations  are  pro- 
hibited, civil  associations  are  rare.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  this  is  the  result  of  accident ;  but  the  inference  should 
rather  be,  that  there  is  a  natural,  and  perhaps  a  necessary, 
connection  between  these  two  kinds  of  associations. 

Certain  men  happen  to  have  a  common  interest  in  some 
concern ;  either  a  commercial  undertaking  is  to  be  man- 
aged, or  some  speculation  in  manufactures  to  be  tried :  they 
meet,  they  combine,  and  thus,  by  degrees,  they  become 
famihar  with  the  principle  of  association.  The  greater  the 
multiplicity  of  small  affairs,  the  more  do  men,  even  with- 
out knowing  it,  acquire  facility  in  prosecuting  great  under- 
takings in  common. 

Civil  associations,  therefore,  facilitate  political  associa- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  political  association  singu- 
larly strengthens  and  improves  associations  for  civil  pur- 
poses. In  civil  life,  every  man  may,  strictly  speaking, 
fancy  that  he  can  provide  for  his  own  wants ;  in  politics, 
he  can  fancy  no  such  thing.  When  a  people,  then,  have 
any  knowledge  of  public  life,  the  notion  of  association,  and 
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the  wish  to  coalesce,  present  themselves  every  day  to  the 
minds  of  the  whole  community :  whatever  natural  repug- 
nance may  restrain  men  from  acting  in  concert,  they  will 
always  be  ready  to  combine  for  the  sake  of  a  party.  Thus 
political  life  makes  the  love  and  practice  of  association 
more  general ;  it  imparts  a  desire  of  union,  and  teaches 
the  means  of  combination  to  numbers  of  men  who  other- 
wise would  have  always  lived  apart. 

Politics  not  only  give  birth  to  numerous  associations,  but 
to  associations  of  great  extent.     In  civil  life,  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  any  one  interest  draws  a  very  large  number  of 
men  to  act  in  concert ;  much  skill  is  required  to  bring  such 
an  interest   into  existence :    but  in  politics,  opportunities 
present^  themselves  every  day.     Now  it  is  solely  in  great 
associations  tliat  the  general  value  of  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciation is  displayed.     Citizens  who  are  individually  power- 
less do  not  very  clearly  anticipate  the  strength  which  they 
may  acquire  by  uniting  together;   it  must  be  shown  to 
them  in  order  to  be  understood.     Hence  it  is  often  easier 
to  collect  a  multitude  for  a  pubhc  purpose  than  a  few  per- 
sons ;   a  thousand  citizens  do  not  see  what  interest  they 
have  in  combining  together;  ten  thousand  will  be  perfectly 
aware  of  it.     In  politics,  men  combine  for  great  under- 
takings ;  and  the  use  they  make  of  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion in  important  affairs  practically  teaches  them  that  it  is 
their  interest  to  help  each  other  in  those  of  less  moment. 
A  political  association  draws  a  number  of  individuals  at  the 
same  time  out  of  their  own  circle ;  however  they  may  be 
naturally  kept  asunder  by  age,  mind,  and  fortune,  it  places 
them  nearer  together,  and  brings  them  into  contact.    Once 
met,  they  can  always  meet  again. 

Men  can  embark  in  few  civil  partnerships  without  risk- 
ing a  portion  of  their  possessions ;  this  is  the  case  with  all 
manufacturing  and  trading  companies.  When  men  are  as 
yet  but  Uttle  versed  in  the  art  of  association,  and  are  unac- 
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quainted  with  its  principal  rules,  they  are  afraid,  when  first 
they  combine  in  this  manner,  of  buying  their  experience 
dear.  They  therefore  prefer  depriving  themselves  of  a 
powerfiil  instrument  of  success,  to  running  the  risks  which 
attend  the  use  of  it.  They  are,  however,  less  reluctant  to 
join  political  associations,  which  appear  to  them  to  be  with- 
out danger,  because  they  adventure  no  money  in  them. 
But  they  cannot  belong  to  these  associations  for  any  length 
of  time,  without  finding  out  how  order  is  maintained 
amongst  a  large  number  of  men,  and  by  what  contrivance 
they  are  made  to  advance,  harmoniously  and  methodically, 
to  the  same  object.  Thus  they  learn  to  surrender  their 
own  will  to  that  of  all  the  rest,  and  to  make  their  own  ex- 
ertions subordinate  to  the  common  impulse, — things  which 
it  is  not  less  necessary  to  know  in  civil  than  in  political 
associations.  Pohtical  associations  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  large  free  schools,  where  all  the  members  of  the 
community  go  to  learn  the  general  theory  of  association. 

But  even  if  pohtical  association  did  not  directly  contrib- 
ute to  the  progress  of  civil  association,  to  destroy  the  for- 
mer would  be  to  impair  the  latter.  When  citizens  can  only 
meet  in  public  for  certain  purposes,  they  regard  such  meet- 
ings as  a  strange  proceeding  of  rare  occurrence,  and  they 
rarely  think  at  all  about  it.  When  they  are  allowed  to 
meet  freely  for  all  purposes,  they  ultimately  look  upon 
public  association  as  the  universal,  or  in  a  manner  the  sole, 
means  which  men  can  employ  to  accomphsh  the  different 
purposes  they  may  have  in  view.  Every  new  want  in- 
stantly revives  the  notion.  The  art  of  association  then 
becomes,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  mother  of  action, 
studied  and  applied  by  all. 

When  some  kinds  of  associations  are  prohibited  and 
others  allowed,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  former  from 
the  latter  beforehand.  In  tliis  state  of  doubt,  men  abstain 
from  them  altogether,  and  a  sort  of  public  opinion  passes 
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current,  which  tends  to  cause  any  association  whatsoever 
to  be  regarded  as  a  bold,  and  almost  an  ilUcit  enterprise.* 

It  is  therefore  chimerical  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of 
association,  when  it  is  repressed  on  some  one  point,  will 
nevertheless  display  the  same  vigor  on  all  others ;  and  that, 
if  men  be  allowed   to  prosecute  certain  undertakings  in 
common,  that  is  quite  enough  for  them  eagerly  to  set  about 
them.     When  the  members  of  a  community  are  allowed 
and  accustomed  to  combine  for  all  purposes,  they  will  com- 
bine as  readily  for  the  lesser  as  for  the  more  important 
ones ;  but  if  they  are  only  allowed  to  combine  for  small 
affairs,  they  will  be  neither  inclined  nor  able  to  effect  it. 
It  is  in  vain  that  you  will  leave  them  entirely  free  to  prose-* 
cute  their  business  on  joint>-stock  account:  they  will  hardly 
care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  rights  you  have  granted  to 
them ;  and,  after  having  exhausted  your  strength  in  vain 
efforts  to  put  down  prohibited  associations,  you  will  be 
surprised  that  you  cannot  persuade  men  to  form  the  asso- 
ciations you  encourage. 

*  This  is  more  especially  true  when  the  executive  government  has  a  dis- 
cretionary power  of  allowing  or  prohibiting  associations.     When  certain 
associations  are  simply  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  courts  of  justice  have  to 
punish  infringemepts  of  that  law,  the  evU  is  far  less  considerable.     Then, 
eveiy  citizen  knows  beforehand  pretty  nearly  what  he  has  to  expect.     He 
judges  himself  before  he  is  judged  by  the  law,  and,  abstaining  from  prohib 
ited  associations,  he  embarks  in  those  which  are  legally  sanctioned.     It  is  I  y 
these  restrictions  that  all  free  nations  have  always  admitted  that  the  right  of 
association  might  be  limited.     But  if  the  legislature  should  invest  a  man 
with  a  power  of  ascertaining  beforehand  which  associations  are  dangerous 
and  wliich  are  useful,  and  should  authorize  him  to  destroy  all  associations 
in  the  bud,  or  to  allow  them  to  be  formed,  aa  nobody  would  be  able  to 
foresee  in  what  cases  associations  might  be  established,  and  in  what  cases 
they  would  be  put  down,  the  spirit  of  association  would  be  entirely  para- 
lyzed.     The  former  of  these  laws  would  only  assail  certain  associations; 
the  latter  would  apply  to  society  itself,  and  inflict  an  injury  upon  it.     I  can 
conceive  that  a  regular  government  may  have  recourse  to  the  former,  but  I 
do  not  concede  that  any  government  has  the  right  of  enacting  the  latter. 
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I  do  not  say  that  there  can  be  no  civil  associations  in  a 
country  where  political  association  is  prohibited ;  for  men 
can  never  hve  in  society  without  embarking  in  some  com- 
mon undertakings :  but  I  maintain  that,  in  such  a  country, 
civil  associations  will  always  be  few  in  number,  feebly 
planned,  unskilfully  managed,  that  they  will  never  form 
any  vast  designs,  or  that  they  will  fail  in  the  execution 
of  them. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  think  that  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation in  political  matters  is  not  so  dangerous  to  public 
tranquillity  as  is  supposed ;  and  that  possibly,  after  having 
agitated  society  for  some  time,  it  may  strengthen  the  state 
in  the  end.  In  democratic  countries,  political  associations 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  only  powerful  persons  who  aspire  to 
rule  the  state.  Accordingly,  the  governments  of  our  time 
look  upon  associations  of  this  kind  just  as  sovereigns  in  the 
Middle  Ages  regarded  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  :  they 
entertain  a  sort  of  instinctive  abhorrence  of  them,  and 
combat  them  on  all  occasions.  They  bear,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  natural  good-will  to  civil  associations,  because  they 
readily  discover  that,  instead  of  directing  the  minds  of  the 
community  to  public  affairs,  these  institutions  serve  to 
divert  them  from  such  reflections ;  and  that,  by  engaging 
them  more  and  more  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  which  can- 
not be  attained  without  public  tranquillity,  they  deter  them 
from  revolutions.  But  these  governments  do  not  attend 
to  the  fact,  that  poUtical  associations  tend  amazingly  to 
multiply  and  facilitate  those  of  a  civU  character,  and  that, 
in  avoiding  a  dangerous  evil,  they  deprive  themselves  of  an 
efficacious  remedy. 

When  you  see  the  Americans  freely  and  constantly 
forming  associations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  some 
political  principle,  of  raising  one  man  to  the  head  of  affairs, 
or  of  wresting  power  from  another,  you  have  some  difH- 
culty  in  understanding  how  men  so  independent  do  not 
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constantly  fall  into  the  abuse  of  freedom.  If,  on  the  other 
hand  you  survey  the  infinite  number  of  trading  companies 
which  are  m  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  perceive 
that  the  Amencans  are  on  every  side  unceasingly  engacred 
.n  the  execution  of  important  and  difficult  plans,  which  the 
slightest  revolution  would  throw  into  confusion,  you  will 
readily  comprehend  why  people  so  well  employed  are  by 
no  means  tempted  to  perturb  the  state,  nor  to  destroy  that 
public  tranquiUity  by  which  they  all  profit. 

Is  it  enough  to  observe  these  things  separately,  or  should 
we  not  discover  the  hidden  tie  which  connects  them  ?     In 
their  political  associations,  the  Americans,  of  all  conditions, 
mmds,  and  ages,  daily  acquire  a  general  taste  for  associa- 
tion, and  grow  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it.     There  they 
meet  together  in   large   numbers,  -  they  converse,  they 
listen  to  each  other,  and  they  are  mutually  stimulated  to 
all  sorts  of  undertakings.    They  afterwards  transfer  to  civil 
hfe  the  notions  they  have  thus  acquired,  and  make  them 
subservient  to  a  thousand  purposes.     Thus  it  is  by  the  en- 
joyment of  a  dangerous  freedom  that  the  Americans  learn 
the  art  of  rendering  the  dangers  of  freedom  less  formidable 
If  a  certam  moment  in  the  existence  of  a  nation  be  se- 
lected, It  is  easy  to  prove  that  political  associations  perturb 
the  state  and  paralyze  productive  industry ;  but  take  the 
whole  hfe  of  a  people,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  easy  to  de- 
monstrate, that  freedom  of  association  in  political  matters  is 
favorable  to  the  prosperity,  and  even  to  the  tranquillity,  of 
the  community. 

I  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  work :  "  The  unrestrained 
liberty  of  political  association  cannot  be  entirely  assimUated 
0  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  one  is  at  the  same  time 
less  necessary  and  more  dangerous  than  the  other.  A  na- 
tion may  confine  it  within  certain  limits,  without  ceasing 
to  be  mistress  of  itself ;  and  it  may  sometimes  be  obliged 
to  do  so,  m  order  to  maintain  its  own  authority."     And 
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further  on,  I  added :  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  unre- 
strained liberty  of  association  for  political  purposes  is"  the 
last  degree  of  liberty  which  a  people  is  fit  for.  If  it  does 
w:.t  throw  them  into  anarchy,  it  perpetually  brings  them, 
Ti  it  were,  to  the  verge  of  it."  Thus,  I  do  not  think  that 
a  nation  is  always  at  liberty  to  invest  its  citizens  with  an 
absolute  right  of  association  for  poUtical  purposes ;  and  I 
doubt  whether,  in  any  country  or  in  any  age,  it  be  wise  to 
set  no  limits  to  freedom  of  association. 

A  certain  nation,  it  is  said,  could  not  maintain  tranquil- 
lity in  the  community,  cause  the  laws  to  be  respected,  or 
establish  a  lasting  government,  if  the  right  of  association 
were  not  confined  within  narrow  limits.  These  blessings 
are  doubtless  invaluable ;  and  I  can  imagine  that,  to  ac- 
quire or  to  preserve  them,  a  nation  may  impose  upon  itself 
severe  temporary  restrictions :  but  still  it  is  well  that  the 
nation  should  know  at  what  price  these  blessings  are  pur- 
chased. I  can  understand  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  cut 
off  a  man's  arm  in  order  to  save  his  life  ;  but  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  assert  that  he  will  be  as  dexterous  as  he  was 
before  he  lost  it. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

HOW  THE   AMERICANS   CDMBAT   INDIVIDUALI,S>r    BY   THE   PRIN- 
CIPLE   OF   INTEREST   RIGHTLY   UNDERSTOOD 

T  T  powerful  individuals,  these  persons  loved  to  enter- 
tain a  lofty  Idea  of  the  duties  of  man.  They  were  fond  of 
professing  that  it  is  praiseworthy  to  for-^et  one's  self  and 
that  good  should  be  done  without  hope  of  reward  as  ir^ 
y  t he  Deity  himself.  Such  were  the^tandarZi  „  Jf 
that  time  m  morals.  ^ 

I  doubt  whether  men  were  more  virtuous  in  aristocratic 
ages  than  ,n  others;  but  they  were  incessantly  talking  of 
the  beauues  of  virtue,  and  ite  utility  was  only  studied  fn 
secret.    But  smce  the  imagination  takes  less  [ofty  fl  gh  , 
and  every  man's  thoughts  are  centred  in  himself,  LSll 
are  alarmed  by  this  idea  of  self-sacrifice,  and  they  n"  W 
venture  to  present  it  to  the  human  mind.     They  theS 
content  themselves  with  inquiring,  whether  the  pe"»d 
advantage  of  each  member  of  the  community  does  not  cTn- 
-st  m  workmg  for  the  good  of  all ;  and  when  they  have 
1"  upon  some  point  on  which  private  interest  andLbHc 
mterest  meet  and  amalgamate,  they  are  eager  to  bnCt 
.ntonouce.     Observations  of  this  kL  are  gradudlymult 
phed:  what  was  only  a  single  remark  becomes  a^geneal 
pnnciple;  and  jJJs  held  as  a.truth,  that  man  servrhlm    / 

I  have  ateady  shown,  in  several  parts  of  this  work  hv 
what  means  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Stall  ^jt^^ 
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always  manage  to  combine  their  own  advantage  with  that 
of  their  fellow-citizens :  my  present  purpose  is  to  point  out 
the  general  rule  which  enables  them  to  do  so.  In  the 
United  States,  hardly  anybody  talks  of  the  beauty  of  vir- 
tue ;  but  they  maintain  that  virtue  is  useful,  and  prove  it 
every  day.  The  American  moralists  do  not  profess  that 
men  ouffht  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  fellow-creatures 
because  it  is  noble  to  make  such  sacrifices  ;  but  they  boldly 
aver  that  such  sacrifices  are  as  necessary  to  him  who  im- 
poses them  upon  himself,  as  to  him  for  whose  sake  they  are 
made. 

They  have  found  out  that,  in  their  country  and  their  age, 
man  is  brought  home  to  himself  by  an  irresistible  force ; 
and,  losing  all  hope  of  stopping  that  force,  they  turn  all 
their  thoughts  to  the  direction  of  it.  They  therefore  do 
not  deny  that  every  man  may  follow  his  own  interest ;  but 
they  endeavor  to  prove  that  it  is  the  interest  of  every  man 
to  be  virtuous.  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  reasons  they 
allege,  which  would  divert  me  from  my  subject :  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  they  have  convinced  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Montaigne  said  long  ago,  "Were  I  not  to  follow  the 
straight  road  for  its  straightness,  I  should  follow  it  for  hav- 
ing found  by  experience  that,  in  the  end,  it  is  commonly 
the  happiest  and  most  useful  track."  The  doctrine  of  in- 
terest rightly  understood  is  not  then  new,  but  amongst  the 
Americans  of  our  time  it  finds  universal  acceptance :  it  has 
become  popular  there  ;  you  may  trace  it  at  the  bottom  of 
all  their  actions,  you  will  remark  it  in  all  they  say.  It  is 
as  often  asserted  by  the  poor  man  as  by  the  rich.  In  Eu- 
rope, the  principle  of  interest  is  much  grosser  than  it  is  in 
America,  but  it  is  also  less  common,  and  especially  it  is  less 
avowed ;  amongst  us,  men  still  constantly  feign  great  abne- 
gation which  they  no  longer  feel. 

The  Americans,  on  the  contrary,  are  fond  of  explaining 
almost  all  the  actions  of  their  lives  by  the  principle  of  inter- 
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est  nghtljr  understood ;  they  show  with  complacency  how 
an  enhghtened  regard  for  themselves  constantly  prompts 
them  to  assist  each  other,  and  inclines  them  willingly  to 
sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  time  and  property  to  the  welfare 
of  the  state.  In  this  respect,  I  think  they  frequently  fail 
to  do  themselves  justice;  for,  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  people  are  sometimes  seen  to  give  way  to 
those  dismterested  and  spontaneous  impulses  which  are 
natural  to  man  :  but  the  Americans  seldom  allow  that  they 
yield  to  emotions  of  this  kind;  they  are  more  anxious  to 
do  honor  to  the.r  philosophy  than  to  themselves. 

I  might  here  pause,  without  attempting  to  pass  a  juda- 
ment  on  what  1  have  described.  The  extreme  difficuhy 
of  the  subject  would  be  my  excuse,  but  1  shall  not  ayaU 
myself  of  it;  and  I  had  rather  that  my  readers,  clearly 
perceivmg  my  object,  should  refuse  to  follow  me,  than  that 
1  should  leave  them  in  suspense. 

The  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  is  not  a  lofty 
one,  but  It  IS  clear  and  sure.     It  does  not  aim  at  mighty 
objects,  but  It  attains  without  excessive  exertion  all  those  at 
which  It  aims.     As  it  lies  within  the  reach  of  all  capacities 
every  one  can  without  difficulty  apprehend  and  retain  it 
By  Its  admirab  e  conformity  to  human  weaknesses,  it  easily 
obtains  great  dominion  ;  nor  is  that  dominion  precarious 
since  the  principle  checks  one  personal  interest  by  another' 
and  uses,  to  direct  the  passions,  the  very  same  instrumen 
which  excites  them. 

The  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  produces  no 
^reat  acts  of  se^-sacrifice,  but  it  suggests  daily  small  acts 
of  self-demal.  By  itself,  it  cannot  suffice  to  make  a  man 
virtuous;  but  it  disciplines  a  number  of  persons  in  habits 
ot  regulanty,  temperance,  moderation,  foresight,  self-com- 
mand ;  and,  if  it  does  not  lead  men  straight  to  virtue  by 
he  will.  It  gradually  draws  them  in  that  direction  by  their 
habits.     If  the  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  were 
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to  sway  the  whole  moral  world,  extraordinary  virtues  would 
doubtless  be  more  rarej  but  I  think  that  gross  depravity 
would  then  also  be  less  common.  The  principle  of  inter- 
est rightly  understood  perhaps  prevents  men  from  rising 
far  above  the  level  of  mankind ;  but  a  great  number  of 
other  men,  who  were  falling  far  below  it,  are  caught  and 
restrained  by  it.  Observe  some  few  individuals,  they  are 
lowered  by  it ;  siu-vey  mankind,  they  are  raised. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  that  the  principle  of  interest 
rightly  understood  appears  to  me  the  best  suited  of  all 
philosophical  theories  to  the  wants  of  the  men  of  our 
time,  and  that  I  regard  it  as  their  chief  remaining  security 
against  themselves.  Towards  it,  therefore,  the  minds  of 
the  moralists  of  our  age  should  turn ;  even  should  they 
judge  it  to  be  incomplete,  it  must  nevertheless  be  adopted 
as  necessary. 

I  do  not  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  there  is  more  self- 
ishness amongst  us  than  in  America ;  the  only  difference  is, 
that  there  it  is  enlightened,  here  it  is  not.  Every  Ameri- 
can will  sacrifice  a  t)ortion  of  his  private  interests  to  pre- 
serve the  rest ;  we  would  fain  preserve  the  whole,  and 
oftentimes  the  whole  is  lost.  Everybody  I  see  about  me 
seems  bent  on  teaching  his  contemporaries,  by  precept  and 
example,  that  what  is  useful  k  never  wrong.  Will  nobody 
undertake  to  make  them  understand  how  what  is  right  may 
be  useful  ? 

No  power  upon  earth  can  prevent  the  increasing  equality 
of  conditions  from  inclining  the  human  mind  to  seek  out 
what  is  useful,  or  from  leading  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  wrapped  up  in  himself.  It  must  therefore  be 
expected  that  personal  interest  will  become  more  than  ever 
the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  spring  of  men's  actions ;  but 
it  remains  to  be  seen  how  each  man  will  understand  his 
personal  interest.  If  the  members  of  a  community,  as  they 
become  more  equal,  become  more  ignorant  and  coarse,  it  is 
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diffiralt  to  foresee  to  what  pitch  of  stupid  excesses  their 
semshness  may  1^  themj  and  no  one  can  foreteU  into 
what  dis^ce  and  wretchedness  they  would  plunge  them- 
selves, lest  they  should  have  to  sacrifice  someLg  of  their 
o-,yn  weU-bemg  to  the  prosperity  of  their  feUow-cLtures. 

I  do  not  thmk  that  the  system  of  interest,  as  it  is  pro- 
fessed  m  Amenca,  is,  in  all  its  parts,  self-evident;  but  it 
contams  a  great  number  of  truths  so  evident,  that  men,  if 
they  are  but  educated,  cannot  fail  to  see  them.  Educate, 
then,  at  anyrate ;  for  the  age  of  impUcit  self-sacrifice  and 
msfnctive  Virtues  is  already  flitting  far  away  from  us,  and 
the  tune  «  fest  approaching  when  freedom,  public  peace, 
»d^  soc^  order  ..self  wiU  not  be  able  to  Lt  wfthout' 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THAT    THE   AMERICANS    APPLY    THE    PRINCIPLE    OF   INTEREST 
RIGHTLY   UNDERSTOOD  TO  RELIGIOUS  MATTERS. 

TF  the  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  had  noth- 
X  ing  but  the  present  world  in  view,  it  would  be  very 
insufficient,  for  there  are  many  sacrifices  which  can  only 
find  their  recompense  in  another ;  and  whatever  ingenuity 
may  be  put  forth  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  virtue,  it  will 
never  be  an  easy  task  to  make  that  man  live  aright  who  has 
no  thought  of  dying. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  princi- 
ple of  interest  rightly  understood  c*tn  be  easily  reconciled 
with  religious  belief.     The  philosophers  who  inculcate  this 
system  of  morals  tell  men  that,  to  be  happy  in  this  life, 
they  must  watch  their  own  passions,  and  steadily  control 
their  excess ;  that  lastmg  happiness  can  be  secured  only  by 
renouncing  a  thousand  transient  gratifications ;  and  that  a 
man  must  perpetually  triumph  over  himself  in  order  to 
secure  his  own  advantage.     The  founders  of  almost  all 
religions  have  held  the  same  language.     The  track  they 
point  out  to  man  is  the  same,  only  the  goal  is  more  remote ; 
instead  of  placing  in  this  worid  the  reward  of  the  sacrifices 
they  impose,  they  transport  it  to  another. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  believe  that  all  those  who  practise 
virtue  from  religious  motives  are  actuated  only  by  the  hope 
of  a  recompense.  I  have  known  zealous  Christians  who 
constantly  forgot  themselves,  to  work  with  greater  ardor 
for  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-men  ;  and  I  have  heard 
them  dechre  that  all  they  did  was  only  to  earn  the  bless- 
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ings  of  a  future  state.  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  de- 
ceive  themselves  :  I  respect  them  too  much  to  believe 
them. 

Christianity,  indeed,  teaches  that  a  man  must  prefer  his 
neighbor  to  himself,  in  order  to  gain  eternal  life;  but  Chris- 
tianity also  teaches  that  men  ought  to  benefit  their  fellow- 
creatures  for  the  love  of  God.  A  sublime  expression  I 
Man  searches  by  his  intellect  into  the  Divine  conception, 
and  sees  that  order  is  the  purpose  of  God  ;  he  freely  gives 
his  own  efforts  to  aid  in  prosecuting  this  great  design,  and, 
whilst  he  sacrifices  his  personal  interests  to  this  consum- 
mate order  of  aU  created  things,  expecte  no  other  recom- 
pense  than  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  it. 

I  do  not  beHeve  that  interest  is  the  sole  motive  of  reh«.  \ 
lous  men :  but  I  believe  that  interest  is  the  principal  means  1 
which  religions  themselves  employ  to  govern  men,  and  I  j 
do  not  question  that  in  this  way  they  strike  the  multit  ide  ^ 
and  become  popular.     I  do  not  see  clearly  why  the  princi-  ' 
pie  of  interest  rightly  understood   should   undermine  the 
religious  opinions  of  men  ;  it  seems  to  me  more  easy  to 
show  why  It  should  strengthen  them.     Let  it  be  supposed 
that    m  order  to  attain  happiness  in  this  world,  a  man 
combats  his  mstincts  on  all  occasions,  and  deliberately  cal- 
culates every  action  of  his  life;  that,  instead  of  yielding 
bhndly  to  the  impetuosity  of  first  desires,  he  has  learned 
tlie  art  of  resisting  them,  and  that  he  has  accustomed  him- 
self to  sacrifice  without  an  effort  the  pleasure  of  a  moment 
to  the  lasting  interest  of  his  whole  life.     If  such  a  man 
behe^^es  m  the  religion  which  he  professes,  it  will  cost  him 
but  httle   to   submit   to   the   restrictions  it   may  impose. 
Reason  herself  counsels  him  to  obey,  and  habit  has  pre- 
pared  him  to  endure  these  limitations.     If  he  should  have 
conceived  any  doubts  as  to  the  object  of  his  hopes,  still  he 
will  not  easily  allow  himself  to  be  stopped  by  them;  and 
he  will  decide  that  it  is  wise  to  risk  some  of  the  advantages 
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of  this  world,  in  order  to  preserve  his  rights  to  the  great 
I  inheritance  promised  him  in  another.  "To  be  mistaken 
in  believing  that  the  Christian  religion  is  true,"  says  Pas- 
cal, "  is  no  great  loss  to  any  one ;  but  how  dreadful  to  be 
mistaken  in  believing  it  to  be  false !  " 
/  The  Americans  do  not  affect  a  brutal  indifference  to  a 
future  state ;  they  affect  no  puerile  pride  in  despising  perils 
which  they  hope  to  escape  from.  They  therefore  profess 
their  religion  without  shame  and  without  weakness ;  but 
there  generally  is,  even  in  their  zeal,  something  so  inde- 
scribably tranquil,  methodical,  and  deliberate,  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  head,  far  more  than  the  heart,  brought  them 
to  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

The  Americans  not  only  follow  their  religion  from  inter- 
est, but  they  often  place  in  this  world  the  interest  which 
makes  them  follow  it.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  clergy 
spoke  of  nothing  but  a  future  state ;  they  hardly  cared  to 
prove  that  a  sincere  Christian  may  be  a  happy  man  here 
below.  But  the  American  preachers  are  constantly  refer- 
ring to  the  earth ;  and  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty  that 
they  can  divert  their  attention  from  it.  To  touch  their 
congregations,  they  always  show  them  how  favorable  re- 
ligious opinions  are  to  freedom  and  public  tranquillity ;  and 
it  is  oflen  difficult  to  ascertain  from  their  discourses  whether 
the  principal  object  of  religion  is  to  procure  eternal  felicity 
in  the  other  world,  or  prosperity  in  this. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

OF  THE  TASTE  FOB  PHYSICAL  WELL-BEING  IN  AMERICA. 

TN  America,  the  passion  for  physical  weU-being  is  not  ^ 
X  always  exclusive,  but  it  is  general;  and  if  all  do  not  | 
feel  it  in  the  same  manner,  yet  it  is  felt  by  all.     Carefully  / 
to  satisfy  even  th3  liast  wants  of  the  body,  and  to  provide 
the  Uttle  convciiences  of  life,  is  uppermost  in  every  mind. 
Something  of  an  analogous  character  is  more  and  more 
apparent  in  Europe.     Amongst  the  causes  which  produce 
these  similar  consequences  in  both  hemispheres,  several  are 
so  connected  with  my  subject  as  to  deserve  notice. 

When  riches  are  hereditarily  fixed  i"  families,  a  great 
number  of  men  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  without  feeUng 
an  exclusive  taste  for  those  comforts.     The  heart  of  man  is 
not  so  much  caught  by  the  undisturbed  possession  of  any- 
thing valuable,  as  by  the  desire,  as  yet  imperfectly  satisfied, 
of  possessing  it,  and  by  the  incessant  dread  of  losing  it. 
In  aristocratic  communities,  the  wealthy,  never  having  ex- 
perienced a  condition  different  from  their  own,  entertain 
no  fear   of  changing  it ;  the  existence  of  such  conditions 
hardly  occurs  to  them.     The  comforts  of  life  are  not  to 
them  the  end  of  life,  but  simply  a  way  of  living ;  they 
regard   them  as  existence  itself,  —  enjoyed,  but   scarcely 
thought  of     As  the  natural  and  instinctive  taste  which  all 
men  feel  for  being  well  off  is  tt   s  satisfied  .vithout  trouble 
and  without  apprehension,  their  faculties  are  turned  else- 
where, i^d  applied  to  more  arduous  and  lofty  undertakino^, 
Hicli  excite  and  engross  their  minds,  *^ 

Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  very  midst  of  physical  grati- 
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fications,  the  members  of  an  aristocracy  often  display  a 
haughty  contempt  of  these  very  enjoyments,  and  exhibit 
singular  powers  of  endurance  under  the  privation  of  them. 
All  the  revolutions  which  have  ever  shaken  or  destroyed 
aristocracies  have  shown  how  easily  men  accustomed  to 
superfluous  luxuries  can  do  without  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
whereas  men  who  have  toiled  to  acquire  a  competency  can 
hardly  live  after  they  have  lost  it. 

If  I  turn  my  observation  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
classes,  I  find  analogous  effects  produced  by  opposite  causes. 
Amongst  a  nation  where  aristocracy  predominates  in  so- 
ciety, and  keeps  it  stationary,  the  people  in  the  end  get  as 
much  accustomed  to  poverty  as  the  rich  to  their  opulence. 
The  latter  bestow  no  anxiety  on  their  physical  comforts, 
because  they  enjoy  them  without  an  effort ;  the  former  do 
not  think  of  things  which  they  despair  of  obtaining,  and 
which  they  hardly  know  enough  of  to  desire  them.  In 
communities  of  this  kind,  the  imagination  of  the  poor  is 
driven  to  seek  another  world ;  the  miseries  of  real  life  en- 
close it  around,  but  it  escapes  from  their  control,  and  flies 
to  seek  its  pleasures  far  beyond. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  distinctions  of  ranks  are 
confounded  together  and  privileges  are  destroyed,  —  when 
hereditary  property  is  subdivided,  and  education  and  free- 
dom  widely  diffused,  the  desire  of  acquiring  the  comforts 
of  the  worid  haunts  the  imagination  of  the  poor,  and  the 
dread  of  losing  them  that  of  the  rich.  Many  scanty  for- 
tunes spring  up  ;  those  who  possess  them  have  a  sufficient 
share  of  physical  gratifications  to  conceive  a  taste  for  these 
pleasures,  —  not  enough  to  satisfy  it.  They  never  procure 
them  without  exertion,  and  they  never  indulge  in  them 
without  apprehension.  They  are  therefore  always  strain- 
ing to  pursue  or  to  retain  gratifications  so  delightful,  so 
imperfect,  so  ftigitive. 
If  I  were  to  inquire  what  passion  is  most  natural  to  men 
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who  are  stimulated  and  circumscribed  by  the  obscurity  of 
their  birth  or  the  mediocrity  of  their  fortune,  I  could  dis- 
cover none  more  peculiarly  appropriate  to  their  condition 
than  this  love  of  physical  prosperity.  The  passion  for  phys-  ' 
ical  comforts  is  essentially  a  passion  of  the  middle  classes : 
with  those  classes  it  grows  and  spreads,  with  them  it  pre- 
ponderates. From  them  it  mounts  into  the  higher  orders 
of  society,  and  descends  into  the  mass  of  the  people. 

I  never  met  in  America  with  any  citizen  so  poor  as  not 
to  cast  a  glance  of  hope  and  envy  on  the  enjoyments  of  the 
rich,  or  whose  imagination  did  not  possess  itself  by  antici- 
pation of  those  good  things  which  fate  still  obstinately  with- 
held from  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  never  perceived  amongst  the 
wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  that  proud  con- 
tempt of  physical  gratifications  which  is  sometimes  to  be 
met  with  even  in  the  most  opulent  and  dissolute  aristocra 
cies.  Most  of  these  wealthy  persons  were  once  poor :  they 
have  felt  the  sting  of  want ;  they  were  long  a  prey  to  ad- 
verse fortunes ;  and  now  that  the  victory  is  won,  the  pas- 
sions which  accompanied  the  contest  have  survived  it :  their 
minds  are,  as  it  were,  intoxicated  by  the  small  enjoyments 
which  they  have  pursued  for  forty  years. 

Not  but  that  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  wealthy  persons,  who,  having  come 
into  their  property  by  inheritance,  possess  without  exer- 
tion an  opulence  they  have  not  earned.  But  even  these 
men  are  not  less  devotedly  attached  to  the  pleasures  of  ma- 
terial hfe.  The  love  of  well-being  is  now  become  the  pre- 
dominant taste  of  the  nation ;  the  gi-eat  current  of  human 
passions  runs  in  that  channel,  and  sweeps  everything  along 
in  its  course.  ° 
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PECULIAR    EFFKCTS    OF   THE    LOVE    OF    PHYSICAL    GRATIFICA- 
TIONS IN  DEMOCRATIC   TIMES. 

TT  may  be  supposed,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that 
X  the  love  of  physical  gratifications  must  constantly  urge 
the  Americans  to  irregularities  in  morals,  disturb  the  peace 
of  femilies,  and  threaten  the  security  of  society  at  large. 
But  it  is  not  so :  the  passion  for  physical  gratifications  pro- 
duces in  democracies  effects  very  different  from  those  which 
it  occasions  in  aristocratic  nations. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  wearied  with  pubhc  affairs 
and  sated  with  opulence,  amidst  the  ruin  of  religious  be- 
lief and  the  decline  of  the  state,  the  heart  of  an  aristocracy 
may  by  degrees  be  seduced  to  the  pursuit  of  sensual  enjoy- 
ments alone.  At  other  times,  the  power  of  the  monarch 
or  the  weakness  of  the  people,  without  stripping  the  nobil- 
ity of  their  fortune,  compels  them  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
administration  of  affairs,  and,  whilst  the  road  to  mighty  en- 
terprise is  closed,  abandons  them  to  the  inquietude  of  their 
own  desires ;  they  then  fall  back  heavily  upon  themselves, 
and  seek  in  the  pleasures  of  the  body  oblivion  of  their 
former  greatness. 

When  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  body  are  thus  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  physical  gratifications, 
they  commonly  tm-n  in  that  direction  all  the  energy  which 
they  derive  from  their  long  experience  of  power.  Such 
men  are  not  satisfied  with  the  pursuit  of  comfort ;  they 
require  sumptuous  depravity  and  splendid  corruption.  The 
worship  they  pay  the  senses  is  a  gorgeous  one ;  and  they 
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seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  art  of  degrading  their 
own  natures.  The  stronger,  the  more  famous,  and  the 
more  free  an  aristocracy  has  been,  the  more  depraved  wiU 
it  then  become;  and,  however  brilHant  may  have  been  the 
lustre  of  its  virtues,  I  dare  predict  that  they  will  always  be 
surpassed  by  the  splendor  of  its  vices. 

The  taste  for  physical  gratifications  leads  a  democratic 
people  into  no  such  excesses.  The  love  of  well-being  is 
there  displayed  as  a  tenacious,  exclusive,  universal  passion  ; 
but  its  range  is  confined.  To  build  enormous  palaces,  to 
conquer  or  to  mimic  nature,  to  ransack  the  world  in  order 
to  gratify  the  passions  of  a  man,  is  not  thought  of:  but  to 
add  a  few  roods  of  land  to  your  field,  to  plant  an  orchard, 
to  enlarge  a  dwelling,  to  be  always  making  life  more  com- 
fortable and  convenient,  to  avoid  trouble,  and  to  satisfy 
the  smallest  wants  without  effort  and  almost  without  cost. 
These  are  small  objects,  but  the  soul  clings  to  them ;  it 
dwells  upon  them  closely  and  day  by  day,  till  they  at  last 
shut  out  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  sometimes  intervene 
between  itself  and  Heaven. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  can  only  be  applicable  to  those 
members  of  the  community  who  are  in  humble  circum- 
stances ;  wealthier  individuals  will  display  tastes  akin  to 
those  which  belonged  to  them  in  aristocratic  ages.  I  con- 
test the  proposition :  in  point  of  physical  gratifications,  the 
most  opulent  members  of  a  democracy  will  not  display 
tastes  very  different  from  those  of  the  people ;  whether  it 
be  that,  springing  from  the  people,  they  really  share  those 
tastes,  or  that  they  esteem  it  a  duty  to  submit  to  them.  In 
democratic  society,  the  sensuality  of  the  public  has  taken  a 
moderate  and  tranquil  course,  to  which  all  are  bound  to 
conform:  it  is  as  difficult  to  depart  from  the  common  rule 
by  one's  vices  as  by  one's  virtues.  Rich  men  who  Hve 
amidst  democratic  nations  are  therefore  more  intent  on 
providmg  for  their  smallest  wants,  than  for  their  extraordi- 
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nary  enjo3rment3 ;  they  gratify  a  number  of  petty  desires, 
without  indulging  in  any  great  irregularities  of  passion: 
thus,  they  are  more  apt  to  become  enervated  than  de- 
bauched. 

The  special  taste  which  the  men  of  democratic  times  en- 
tertain for  physical  enjoyments  is  not  naturally  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  public  order ;  nay,  it  often  stands  in  need 
of  order,  that  it  may  be  gratified.  Nor  is  it  adverse  to 
regularity  of  morals,  for  good  morals  contribute  to  public 
tranquillity  and  are  favorable  to  industry.  It  may  even  be 
frequently  combined  with  a  species  of  religious  morality : 
men  wish  to  be  as  well  off  as  they  can  in  this  world,  with- 
out foregoing  their  chance  of  another.  Some  physical 
gratifications  cannot  be  indulged  in  without  crime ;  from 
such  they  strictly  abstain.  The  enjoyment  of  others  is 
sanctioned  by  religion  and  morality ;  to  these  the  heart, 
the  imagination,  and  life  itself,  are  unreservedly  given  up ; 
till,  in  snatching  at  these  lesser  gifts,  men  lose  sight  of  those 
more  precious  possessions  which  constitute  the  glory  and 
the  greatness  of  mankind. 

The  reproach  I  address  to  the  principle  of  equality  is 
not  that  it  leads  men  away  in  the  pursuit  of  forbidden  en- 
joyments, but  that  it  absorbs  them  wholly  in  quest  of  those 
which  are  allowed.  By  these  means,  a  kind  of  virtuous 
materialism  may  ultimately  be  established  in  the  world, 
which  would  not  corrupt,  but  enervate,  the  soul,  and  noise- 
lessly unbend  its  springs  of  action. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

WHY  SOME  AMERICANS  MANIFEST  A  SORT  OF  FANATICAL 

SPIRITUALISM. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  desire  of  acquiring  the  good  things 
^  of  this  world  IS  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  Amel 
can   people,   certain    momentary   outbreaks    occur,   when 
their  souls  seem  suddenly  to  burst  the  bonds  of  matter 
by  which   they  are   restrained,  and  to  soar  impetuously 
towards  Heaven.     In  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  es^ 
pecially  in  the  half-peopled  country  of  the  Far  West,  itiner- 
ant preachers  may  be  met  with,  wh<  hawk  about  the  word 
of  God  from  place  to  place.     Whole  families,  old  men 
women,  and  children,  cross  rough  passes  and  untrodden 
wilds,  coming  from  a  great  distance,  to  join  a  camp-meet- 
ing,  where  they  totally  forget,  for  several  days  and  nights, 
m  hstenmg  to  these  discourses,  the  cares  of  business  and 
even  the  most  urgent  wants  of  the  body. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  American  society,  you 
meet  with  me    ^jj  ,f  ^  ^^^^^.^^j  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^      y^J^^^ 

ism,  which  hardly  exists  in  Europe.     From  time  to  time 
strange  sects  arise,  which  endeavor  to  strike  out  extraordi- 
nary paths  to  eternal  happiness.     Religious  insanity  is  very  | 
common  in  the  United  States.  "^ 

Nor  ought  these  facts  to  surprise  us.  It  was  not  man 
u  ho  implanted  in  himself  the  taste  for  what  is  infinite,  and 
he  love  of  what  is  immortal :  these  lofty  instincts  are  not 
he  offspring  of  his  capricious  will;  their  steadfast  founda- 
tion  IS  fixed  m  human  nature,  and  they  exist  in  spite  of  his 
ettorts.  He  may  cross  and  distort  them  ;  destroy  them  he 
cannot.  "^ 
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The  soul  has  wants  which  must  be  satisfied ;  and  what- 
ever pains  be  taken  to  divert  it  from  itself,  it  soon  grows 
weary,  restless,  and  disquieted  amidst  the  enjoyments  of 
sense.  If  ever  the  faculties  of  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind were  exclusively  bent  upon  the  pursuit  of  material 
objects,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  an  amazing  reaction 
would  take  place  in  the  souls  of  some  men.  They  would 
drift  at  large  in  the  world  of  spirits,  for  fear  of  remaining 
shackled  by  the  close  bondage  of  the  body. 

It  is  not,  then,  wonderfiil,  if,  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
whose  thoughts  tend  earthward,  a  small  number  of  individ- 
uals are  to  be  found  who  turn  their  looks  to  Heaven.  1 
should  be  surprised  if  mysticism  did  not  soon  make  some 
advance  amongst  a  people  solely  engaged  in  promoting 
their  own  worldly  welfare. 

It  is  said  that  the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid  were  peopled 
by  the  persecutions  of  the  Emperors  and  the  massacres  of 
the  Circus  ;  I  should  rather  say,  that  it  was  by  the  luxuries 
of  Rome  and  the  Epicurean  philosophy  of  Greece. 

If  their  social  condition,  their  present  circumstances,  and 
their  laws  did  not  confine  the  minds  of  the  Americans  so 
I  closely  to  the  pursuit  of  worldly  welfare,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  display  more  reserve  and  more  experience 
whenever  their  attention  is  turned  to  things  immaterial, 
and  that  they  would  check  themselves  without  difficulty. 
But  they  feel  imprisoned  within  bounds,  which  they  will 
apparently  never  be  allowed  to  pass.  As  scon  as  they 
have  passed  these  bounds,  their  minds  know  not  where  to 
fix  themselves,  and  they  often  rush  unrestrained  beyond 
the  range  of  common  sense. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

WHY  THE  AMERICANS  ABE  SO  EESTLESS  IN  THE  MMT  OF 

theib  pkospeeity. 

TN  ^rtain  remote  comers  of  the  Old  World,  you  mav 
X  stiU  sometmies  stumble  upon  a  smaU  district  which 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  amidst  the  general  tumult 
«.d  to  have  remamed  sutionaty  whilst  everting  around 
t  was  m  motion.  The  inhabitants  are,  for  fte  m»t  Zt, 
extremely  .gnorant  and  poor;  they  take  no  part  in  the 
tames,  of  the  county,  and  a«  frequently  oppressed  Z 
the  government ,  yet  their  comitenances  are  generally 
placid,  and  their  spirits  light  ^ 

JL^'T'^"^*^".^'^  ""'  ""«*  enlightened  men 
placed  ra  the  happiest  circumstances  which  the  world  af- 

Ws :  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  cloud  habitually  hung  upon 

ter  brow,  and  I  thought  them  serious,  and'^almit  ^" 

even  m  thenr  pleasures.  ' 

The  chief  reason  of  this  contrast  is,  that  the  former  do> 
notthnlcof  the  ills  they  endure,  while  the  latter"' 
ever  broodmg  oyer  advantages  they  do  not  possess.  It  is 
ternge  to  see  with  what  feverish  ardor  the  Americans  pu> 
sue  their  own  welfare ;  and  to  watch  the  vague  dread  that 
oonstendy  torments  them,  lest  they  should  n^have  1^1  I 
ihe  shortest  path  which  may  lead  to  it  ' 

A  native  of  the  United  States  clings  to  this  world's 

goods  as  rf  he  were  certain  never  to  fe,  and  hHs  so 

hasty  mg„«p,„g  ^t  aU  within  his  reach,  that  one  would 

appose  he  was  constantly  afWd  of  not  living  long  eZeh 

to  enjoy  them.    He  clutches  eve^thing,  heliolds^nSg 
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fast,  but  soon  loosens  his  grasp  to  pursue  fresh  gratifica- 
tions. 

In  the  United  States,  a  man  builds  a  house  in  which  to 
spend  his  old  age,  and  he  sells  it  before  the  roof  is  on ;  he 
plants  a  garden,  and  lets  it  just  as  the  trees  are  coming  into 
bearing ;  he  brings  a  field  into  tillage,  and  leaves  other  men 
to  gather  the  crops  ;  he  embraces  a  profession,  and  gives  it 
up  ;  he  settles  in  a  place,  which  he  soon  afterwards  leaves, 
to  carry  his  changeable  longings  elsewhere.  If  his  private 
affairs  leave  him  any  leisure,  he  instantly  plunges  into  the 
vortex  of  politics  ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  unremit- 
ting labor,  he  finds  he  has  a  few  days'  vacation,  his  eager 
curiosity  whirls  him  over  the  vast  extent  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  will  travel  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  a  few 
days,  to  shake  ofi"  his  happiness.  Death  at  length  overtakes 
him,  but  it  is  before  he  is  weary  of  his  bootless  chase  of 
that  complete  felicity  which  forever  escapes  him. 

At  first  sight,  there  is  something  surprising  in  this 
strange  unrest  of  so  many  happy  men,  restless  in  the 
midst  of  abundance.  The  spectacle  itself  is,  however,  as 
old  as  the  world  ;  the  novelty  is,  to  see  a  whole  people  fur- 
nish an  exemplification  of  it. 

Their  taste  for  physical  gratifications  must  be  regarded 
as  the  original  source  of  that  secret  inquietude  which  the 
actions  of  the  Americans  betray,  and  of  that  inconstancy 
of  which  they  daily  afford  fresh  examples.  He  who  has 
set  his  heart  exclusively  upon  the  pursuit  of  worldly  wel- 
fare is  always  in  a  hurry,  for  he  has  but  a  limited  time  at 
his  disposal  to  reach,  to  grasp,  and  to  enjoy  it.  The  recol- 
lection of  the  shortness  of  life  is  a  constant  spur  to  him. 
Besides  the  good  things  which  he  possesses,  he  every  in- 
stant fancies  a  thousand  others,  which  death  will  prevent 
him  from  trying  if  he  does  not  try  them  soon.  This 
thought  fills  him  with  anxiety,  fear,  and  regret,  and  keeps 
his  mind  in  ceaseless  trepidation,  which  leads  him  perpetu- 
ally to  change  his  plans  and  his  abode. 
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If,  in  addition  to  the  taste  for  physical  well-being,  a  social 
condition  be  superadded,  in  which  neither  laws  nor  customs 
retain  any  person  in  his  place,  there  is  a  great  additior.al 
stimulant  to  this  restlessness  of  temper.  Men  will  then  be 
seen  continually  to  change  their  track,  for  fear  of  missing 
tlie  shortest  cut  to  happiness. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived,  that,  if  men,  passionately 
bent  upon  physical  gratifications,  desire  eagerly,  they  are 
also  easily  discouraged :  as  their  ultimate  object  is  to  eniov 
the  means  to  reach  that  object  must  be  prompt  and  easy,  or 
the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  gratification  would  be  greater 
than  the  gratification  itself  Their  prevailing  frame  of 
mmd,  then,  is  at  once  ardent  and  relaxed,  violent  and 
enervated.  Death  is  often  less  dreaded  by  them  than  per- 
severance in  continuous  efforts  to  one  end. 

The  equality  of  conditions  leads  by  a  still  straighter 
road  to  several  of  the  eflPects  whicL  i  have  here  described. 
When  aJl  the  privileges  of  birth  and  fortune  are  abolished, 
when  all  professions  are  accessible  to  all,  and  a  man's  own 
energies  may  place  him  at  the  top  of  any  one  of  them, 
an  easy  and  unbounded  career  seems  open  to  his  ambition, 
and  he  will  readily  persuade  himself  t^at  he  is  bom  to  no 
vulgar  destinies.     But  this  is  an  erroneous  notion,  which 
is  corrected  by  daily  experience.     The  same  equality  which 
a  ows  every  citizen  to  conceive  these  lofty  hopes,  renders 
all  the  citizens  less  able  to  reahze  them:  it  circumscribes 
their  powers  on  every  side,  whilst  it  gives  freer  scope  to 
their  desires.     Not  only  are  they  themselves  powerless,  but 
they  are  met  at  every  step  by  immense  obstacles,  which 
they  did  not  at  first  perceive.     They  have  swept  away  the 
privileges  of  some  of  their  fellow-creatures  which  stood  in 
their  way,  but  they  have  opened  the  door  to  universal  com- 
petition ;  the  barrier  has  changed  its  shape  rather  than  its 
position.     When  men  are  nearly  alike,  and  all  follow  the 
same  track,  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  one  individual  to 
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walk  quick  and  cleave  a  way  through  the  dense  throng 
which  surrounds  and  presses  him.  This  constant  strife 
between  the  inclinations  springing  from  the  equality  of 
condition  and  the  means  it  supplies  to  satisfy  them,  har- 
asses and  wearies  the  mind. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  men  arrived  at  a  degree  of  free- 
dom which  should  completely  content  them ;  they  would 
then  enjoy  their  independence  without  anxiety  and  with- 
out impatience.  But  men  will  never  establish  any  equality 
with  which  they  can  be  contented.  Whatever  efforts  a 
people  may  make,  they  will  never  succeed  in  reducing  all 
the  conditions  of  society  to  a  perfect  level ;  and  even  if 
they  unhappily  attained  that  absolute  and  complete  equality 
of  position,  the  inequality  of  minds  would  still  remain, 
which,  coming  directly  from  the  hand  of  God,  will  forever 
escape  the  laws  of  man.  However  democratic,  then,  the 
social  state  and  the  political  constitution  of  a  people  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  every  member  of  the  community  will 
always  find  out  several  points  about  him  which  overlook 
his  own  position ;  and  we  may  foresee  that  his  looks  will 
be  doggedly  fixed  in  that  direction.  When  inequality  of 
conditions  is  the  common  law  of  society,  the  most  mai'ked 
inequalities  do  not  strike  the  eye :  when  everything  is 
nearly  on  the  same  level,  the  slightest  are  marked  enough 
to  hurt  it.  Hence,  the  desire  of  equality  always  becomes 
more  insatiable  in  proportion  as  equality  is  more  complete. 

Amongst  democratic  nations,  men  easily  attain  a  certain 
equality  of  condition  ;  but  they  can  never  attain  as  much  as 
they  desire.  It  perpetually  retires  from  before  them,  yet 
without  hiding  itself  from  their  sight,  and  in  retiring  draws 
them  on.  At  every  moment  they  think  they  are  about 
to  grasp  it ;  it  escapes  at  every  moment  from  their  hold. 
They  are  near  enough  to  see  its  charms,  but  too  far  off  to 
enjoy  them ;  and  before  they  have  fully  tasted  its  delights, 
they  die. 
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To  these  causes  must  be  attributed  that  strange  melan- 
choly which  oftentimes  haunts  the  inhabitants  of  demo- 
cratic countries  in  the  midst  of  their  abundance,  and  that 
disgust  at  life  which  sometimes  seizes  upon  them  in  the 
midst  of  calm  and  easy  circumstances.      Complaints  are 
made  m  France  that  the  number  of  suicides  increases  ;  in 
America  smcide  is  rare,  but  insanity  is  said  to  be  more  com- 
mon there  than  anywhere  else.     These  are  all  different 
symptoms  of  the  same  disease.     The  Americans  do  not  put 
an  end  to  their  lives,  however  disquieted  they  may  be,  be-  ^ 
cause  their  religion  forbids  it;  and  amongst  them  material- 
ism may  be  said  hardly  to  exist,  notwithstanding  the  gen- 
eral passion  for  physical  gratification.     The  will  resists,  but 
reason  frequently  gives  way. 

In  democratic  times,  enjoyments  are  more  intense  than 
m  the  ages  of  aristocracy,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
partake  in  them  is  vastly  larger:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  man's  hopes  and  desires  are  oftener 
blasted,  the  soul  is  more  stricken  and  perturbed,  and  care 
itself  more  keen. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


HOW  THE  TASTE  FOR  PHYSICAL  GRATIFICATIONS  IS  UNITED 
IN  AMERICA  TO  LOVE  OF  FREEDOM  AND  ATTENTION  TO 
PUBLIC   AFFAIRS. 


WHEN  a  democratic  state  turns  to  absolute  mon- 
archy, the  activity  which  was  before  directed  to 
pubUc  and  to  private  affairs  is  all  at  once  centred  upon  the 
latter :  the  immediate  consequence  is,  for  some  time,  great 
physical  prosperity ;  but  this  impulse  soon  slackens,  and  the 
amount  of  produf'tive  industry  is  checked.  I  know  not  if 
a  single  trading  or  manufacturing  people  can  be  cited,  from 
the  Tyrians  down  to  the  Florentines  and  the  English,  who 
were  not  a  free  people  also.  There  is  therefore  a  close 
bond  and  necessary  relation  between  these  two  elements,  — 
freedom  and  productive  industry. 

This  proposition  is  generally  true  of  all  nations,  but  es 
pecially  of  democratic  nations.  I  have  already  shown  that 
men  who  live  in  ages  of  equality  continually  require  to  form 
associations  in  order  to  procure  the  things  they  covet ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  shown  how  great  political  free- 
dom improves  and  diffuses  the  art  of  association.  Free- 
dom in  these  ages  is  therefore  especially  favorable  to  the 
production  of  wealth ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive,  that 
despotism  is  especially  adverse  to  the  same  result. 

The  nature  of  despotic  power  in  democratic  ages  is  not 
to  be  fierce  or  cruel,  but  minute  and  meddling.  Despotism 
of  tliis  kind,  though  it  does  not  trample  on  humanity,  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  genius  of  commerce  and  the  pur- 
suits of  industry. 
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Thus,  the  men  of  democratic  times  require  to  be  free  in 
order  more  readily  to  procure  those  physical  enjoyments 
or  which  they  are  always  longing.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  the  excessive  taste  they  conceive  for  these 
same  enjoyments  makes  them  surrender  to  the  first  master 
who  appears.  The  passion  for  worldly  welfare  then  defeats 
Itself  and,  without  their  perceiving  it,  throws  the  object  of 
tlieir  desires  to  a  greater  distance. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  most  dangerous  passage  in  the  history 
•  of  a  democratic  people.     When  the  taste  for  physical  grat- 
ifications amongst  them  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  their 
education  and  their  experience  of  free  institutions,  the  time 
will  come  when  men  are  carried  away,  and  lose  all  self- 
restraint,  at  the  sight  of  the  new  possessions  they  are  about 
to  obtain.     In  their  intense  and  c    .msive  anxiety  to  make 
a  fortune,  they  lose  sight  of  the  close  connection  which 
exists  between  the  private  fortune  of  each  and  the  pros- 
perity of  aU.    It  is  not  necessary  to  do  violence  to  such  a 
people  in  order  to  strip  them  of  the  rights  they  enjoy;  they 
themselves  willingly  loosen  their  hold.     The  discharge  of 
political  duties  appears  to  them  to  be  a  troublesome  im- 
pediment, which  diverts  them  from  their  occupations  and 
business.     If  they  be  required  to  elect  representatives,  to 
support  the  government  by  personal  service,  to  meet  on 
public  business,  they  think  they  have  no  time,  — they  can- 
not waste  their  precious  hours  in  useless  engagements: 
such  idle  amusements  are  unsuited  to  serious  men,  who  are 
engaged  with  the  more  important  interests  of  life.     These 
people  think  they  are  following  the  principle  of  self-inter- 
est, but  the  idea  they  entertain  of  that  principle  is  a  very 
rude  one  ;  and  the  better  to  look  after  what  they  call  their 
own  business,  they  neglect  their  chief  business,  which  is  to 
remain  their  own  masters. 

As  the  citizens  who  labor  do  not  care  to  attend  to  public 
affairs,  and  as  the  class  which  might  devote  its  leisure  to 
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these  duties  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  place  of  the  goveni- 
ment  is,  as  it  were,  unfilled.  If,  at  that  critical  moment, 
some  able  and  ambitious  man  grasps  the  supreme  power, 
he  will  find  the  road  to  every  kind  of  usurpation  open  be- 
fore him.  If  he  does  but  attend  for  some  time  to  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  the  country,  no  more  will  be  demanded 
of  him.  Above  all,  he  must  insure  public  tranquillity : 
men  who  are  possessed  by  the  passion  for  physical  gratifi- 
cation generally  find  out  that  the  turmoil  of  freedom  dis- 
turbs their  welfare,  before  they  discover  how  freedom 
itself  serves  to  promote  it.  If  the  slightest  rumor  of  pub- 
lic commotion  intrudes  into  the  petty  pleasures  of  private 
life,  they  are  aroused  and  alarmed  by  it.  The  fear  of 
anarchy  perpetually  haunts  them,  and  they  are  always 
ready  to  fling  away  their  freedom  at  the  first  disturbance. 

I  readily  admit  that  public  tranquillity  is  a  great  good ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  forget  that  all  nations  have 
been  enslaved  by  being  kept  in  good  order.  Certainly,  it 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that  nations  ought  to  despise  public 
tranquillity ;  but  that  state  ought  not  to  content  them.  A 
nation  which  asks  nothing  of  its  government  but  the  main- 
tenance of  order  is  already  a  slave  at  heart,  —  the  slave  of 
its  own  well-being,  awaiting  but  the  hand  that  will  bind  it. 

By  such  a  nation,  the  despotism  of  faction  is  not  less  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  despotism  of  an  individual.  When 
the  bulk  of  the  community  are  engrossed  by  private  con- 
cerns, the  smallest  parties  need  not  despair  of  getting  the 
upper  hand  in  public  affairs.  At  such  times,  it  is  not  rare 
to  see  upon  the  great  stage  of  the  world,  as  we  see  at  our 
theatres,  a  multitude  represented  by  a  few  players,  who 
alone  speak  in  the  name  of  an  absent  or  inattentive  crowd : 
they  alone  are  in  action,  whilst  all  others  are  stationary ; 
they  regulate  everything  by  their  own  caprice ;  they  change 
the  laws,  and  tyrannize  at  will  over  the  manners  of  the 
country;  and  then  men  wonder  to  see  into  how  small  a 
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numbei  of  weak  and  worthless  hands  a  great  people  may 

Tllli* 

Hitherto,  the  Americans  have  fortunately  escaped  all  the 
perils  which  I  have  just  pointed  out ;  and  in  this  respect 
they  are  really  deserving  of  admiration.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  where  fewer  idle  men  are  to  be 
met  with  than  in  America,  or  where  all  who  work  are 
more  eager  to  promote  their  own  welfare.  But  if  the  pas- 
sion of  the  Americans  for  physical  gratifications  is  vehe- 
ment, at  least  it  is  not  indiscriminate;  and  reason,  thouo-h 
unable  to  restrain  it,  still  directs  its  course.  * 

An  American  attends  to  his  private  concerns  as  if  he 
were  alone  in  the  world,  and  the  next  minute  he  gives 
himself  up  to  the  common  weal  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
them.     At   one  time,  he   seems   animated  by  the  n.ost 
selfish  cupidity;  at  another,  by  the  most  Kvely  patriotism. 
The  human  heart  cannot  be  thus  divided.     The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States  alternately  display  so  strong  and 
so  similar  a  passion  for  their  own  welfare  and  for  their^free- 
dom,  that  it  may  be  supposed  that  these  passions  are  united 
and  mingled  In  some  part  of  their  character.     And  indeed, 
the  Americans  believe  their  fi-eedom  to  be  the  best  instru- 
ment and  surest  safeguard  of  their  welfare:  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  one  by  the  other.     They  by  no  means  think 
that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  public  af- 
fairs; they  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  chief  busi- 
ness is  to  secure  for  themselves  a  government  which  will 
aUow  them  to  acquire  the  things  they  covet,  and  which 
wiU  not  debar  them-from  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  those 
possessions  which  they  have  already  acquired. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

HOW    RELIGIOUS    BELIEF    SOMETIMES     TURNS     THE    THOUGHTS 
OF   THE   AMERICANS   TO  IMMATERIAL   PLEASURES. 


m. 


IN  the  United  States,  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  week, 
the  trading  and  working  hfe  of  tlie  nation  seems  sus- 
pended  ;  all  noises  cease ;  a  deep  tranquillity,  say  rather  the 
solemn  calm  of  meditation,  succeeds  the  turmoil  of  the 
week,  and  the  soul  resumes  possession  and  contemplation 
of  itself.  Upon  this  day,  the  marts  of  traffic  are  deserted ; 
every  member  of  the  community,  accompanied  by  his  chil- 
dren, goes  to  church,  where  he  listens  to  strange  language, 
which  would  seem  unsuited  to  his  ear.  He  is  told  of  the 
countless  evils  caused  by  pride  and  covetousness ;  he  is  re- 
minded of  the  necessity  of  checking  his  desires,  of  the  finer 
pleasures  which  belong  to  virtue  alone,  and  of  the  true 
happiness  which  attends  it.  On  his  return  home,  he  does 
not  turn  to  the  ledgers  of  his  business,  but  he  opens  the 
book  of  Holy  Scripture ;  there  he  meets  with  sublime  and 
affecting  descriptions  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  of  the  infinite  magnificence  of  the  handiwork  of 
God,  and  of  the  lofty  destinies  of  man,  his  duties,  and  his 
immortal  privileges. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  American  at  times  steals  an  hour 
from  himself ;  and,  laying  aside  for  a  while  the  petty  pas- 
sions which  agitate  his  life,  and  the  ephemeral  interests 
which  engross  it,  he  strays  at  once  into  an  ideal  world, 
where  all  is  great,  eternal,  and  pure. 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out,  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  the  causes  to  which  the  maintenance  of  the  political 
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institutions  of  the  Americans  is  attributable,  and  religion 
ai)peared  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  amongst  them. 
I  am  now  treating  of  the  Americans  in  an  indiWdual  ca- 
pacity, and  I  again  observe,  that  religion  is  not  less  useful 
to  each  citizen  than  to  the  whole  state.  The  Americans 
show,  by  their  practice,  that  they  feel  the  high  necessity  of 
imparting  morality  to  democratic  communities  by  means 
of  religion.  What  they  think  of  themselves  in  this  respect 
is  a  truth  of  which  every  democratic  nation  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  persuaded. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  social  and  political  constitution 
of  a  people  predisposes  them  to  adopt  certain  doctrines  and 
tastes,  which  afterwaids  flourish  without  difficulty  amongst 
them ;  whilst  the  same  causes  may  divert  them  from  cer- 
tain other  opinions  and  propensities,  without  any  voluntary 
effort,  and,  as  it  were,  without  any  distinct  consciousness, 
on  their  part.     The  whole  art  of  the  legislator  is  correctly 
to  discern  beforehand  these  natural  inclinations  of  com- 
munities of  men,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  should 
be  fostered,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  check 
them.     For  the  duties  incumbent  on  the  legislator  differ 
at  different  times ;  only  the  goal  towards  which  the  human 
race  ought  ever  to  be  tending  is  stationary:  the  means  of 
reaching  it  are  perpetually  varied. 

If  I  had  been  bom  in  an  aristocratic  age,  in  the  midst  of 
a  nation  where  the  hereditary  wealth  of  some,  and  the  irre- 
mediable penury  of  others,  equally  diverted  men  from  the 
idea  of  bettering  their  condition,  and  held  the  soul,  as  it 
were,  in  a  state  of  torpor,  fixed  on  the  contemplation  of 
another  world,  I  should  then  wish  that  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  rouse  that  people  to  a  sense  of  their  wants  ;  I  should 
seek  to  discover  more  rapid  and  easy  means  for  satisfying 
the  fresh  desires  which  I  might  have  awakened  ;  and* 
directmg  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  citizens  to 
physical  pursuits,  I  should  endeavor  to  stimulate  them  to 
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promote  their  own  well-being.  If  it  happened  that  some 
men  were  thus  immoderately  incited  to  the  pursuit  of 
riches,  and  caused  to  display  an  excessi^'d  liking  for  physi- 
cal gratifications,  I  should  not  be  alarmed ;  these  peculiar 
cases  would  soon  disappear  in  the  general  aspect  of  the 
whole  community. 

The  attention  of  the  legislators  of  democracies  is  called 
to  other  cares.  Give  democratic  nations  education  and 
freedom,  and  leave  them  alone.  They  will  soon  learn  to 
draw  from  this  world  all  the  benefits  which  it  can  afibid ; 
they  will  improve  each  of  the  useful  arts,  and  will  day  by  day 
render  life  more  comfortable,  more  convenient,  and  more 
easy.  Their  social  condition  naturally  urges  them  in  this 
direction ;  I  do  not  fear  that  they  will  slacken  their  course. 

But  whilst  man  takes  dehght  in  this  honest  and  la>'.'iul 
pursuit  of  his  own  well-being,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
he  may,  in  the  end,  lose  the  use  of  his  sublimest  faculties  , 
and  that,  whilst  he  is  busiei  in  improving  all  around  him, 
he  may  at  length  drgrade  himself.  Here,  and  here  only, 
does  the  peril  lie.  It  should  therefore  be  the  unceasing 
object  of  the  legislators  of  democracies,  and  of  all  the  vir- 
tuous and  enlightened  men  who  live  there,  to  raise  the 
souls  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  keep  them  lifted  up  to- 
wards Heaven.  It  is  necessary  that  all  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  future  destinies  of  democratic  society  should 
unite,  and  that  all  should  make  joint  and  continual  efforts 
to  diffuse  the  love  of  the  infinite,  lofty  aspirations,  and  a 
love  of  pleasures  not  of  earth.  If,  amongst  the  opinions 
of  a  democratic  people,  any  of  those  pernicious  theories 
exist  which  tend  to  inculcate  that  all  perishes  with  the 
body,  let  men  by  wliom  such  theories  are  professed  Ije 
marked  as  the  natural  foes  of  *he  whole  people. 

The  materialists  are  ofiensive  to  me  in  many  respects ; 
their  doctrines  I  hold  to  be  pernicious,  and  I  am  disgusted 
at  their  arrogance.     If  their  system  could  be  of  any  utility 
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to  man,  it  would  seem  to  be  by  giving  him  a  modest  opin- 
ion of  himself:  but  these  reasoners  show  that  it  is  not  so  ; 
and  when  they  think  they  have  said  enough  to  prove  that 
they  are  brutes,  they  appear  as  proud  as  if  they  had  de- 
monstrated that  they  are  gods. 

Materialism  is,  amongst  all  nations,  a  dangerous  disease 
of  the  human  mind ;  but  it  is  more  especially  to  be  dreaded 
amongst  a  democratic  people,  because  it  readily  amalga- 
mates with  that  vice  which  is  most  familiar  to  the  heart 
under  such  circumstances.  Democracy  encourages  a  taste 
for  physical  gratification  :  this  taste,  if  it  become^'excessive, 
soon  disposes  men  to  believe  that  all  is  matter  only;  and 
materialism,  in  its  turn,  hurries  them  on  with  mad  unpa- 
tience  to  these  same  delights :  such  is  the  fatal  circle  within 
which  democratic  nations  are  driven  round.  It  were  well 
that  they  should  see  the  danger,  and  hold  back. 

Most  rehgions  are  only  general,  simple,  and  practical 
means  of  teaching  men  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  That  is  the  greatest  benefit  which  a  democratic 
people  derives  from  its  belief,  and  hence  belief  is  more 
necessary  to  such  a  people  th|in  to  all  others.  When, 
therefore,  any  religion  has  struck  its  roots  deep  into  a  de- 
mocracy, beware  that  you  do  not  disturb  it ;  but  rather 
watch  it  carefully,  as  the  most  precious  bequest  of  aristo- 
cratic ages.  Seek  not  to  supersede  the  old  religious  opin- 
ions of  men  by  new  ones,  lest  in  the  passage  fi-om  one 
faith  to  another,  the  soul  being  left  for  a  while  stripped  of 
all  belief  the  love  of  physical  gratifications  should  grow 
upon  it,  and  fill  it  whoUy. 

The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  assuredly  not  more 
rational  than  that  of  materialism ;  nevertheless,  if  it  were 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  democracy  should  choose  one 
of  the  two,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  decide  that  the  com- 
munity would  run  less  risk  of  being  brutalized  by  believing 
that  the  soul  of  man  will  pa.3  into  the  carcass  of  a  hog, 
than  by  believing  that  the  soul  of  man  is  nothing  at  all. 
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The  belief  in  a  supersensual  and  immortal  principle,  united 
for  a  time  to  matter,  is  so  indispensable  to  man's  greatness, 
that  its  effects  are  striking,  even  when  it  is  not  united  tc  the 
doctrine  of  future  rewai'd  and  punishment,  or  even  when 
it  teaches  no  more  than  that,  after  death,  the  divine  princi- 
ple contained  in  man  is  absorbed  in  the  Deity,  or  trans- 
ferred to  animate  the  frame  of  some  other  creature.     Men 
holding  so  imperfect  a  behef  will  still  consider  the  body  as 
the  secondary  and  inferior  portion  of  their  nature,  and  will 
despise  it  even  whilst  they  yield  to  its  influence ;  whereas 
they  have  a  natural  esteem  and  secret  admiration  for  the 
immaterial  part  of  man,  even  though  they  sometimes  refuse 
to  submit  to  its  authority.     That  is  enough  to  give  a  lofty 
cast  to  their  opinions  and  their  tastes,  and  to  bid  them  tend, 
with  no  interested  motive,  and  as  it  were  by  impulse,  to 
pure  feelings  and  elevated  thoughts. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Socrates  and  his  followers  had  any 
fixed  opinions  as  to  what  would  befall  man  hereafter ;  but 
the  sole  point  of  belief  which  they  did  firmly  maintain  - 
that  the  soul  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  body,  and 
survives  it  — was  enough^to  give  the  Platonic  philosophy 
that  sublime  aspiration  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  works  of  Plato,  that  many  philosoph- 
ical writers,  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  professed 
materialism.  These  writers  have  not  reached  us,  or  have 
reached  us  in  mere  fragments.  The  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened in  almost  all  ages ;  the  greater  part  of  the  most 
famous  minds  in  literature  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  a 
spiritual  philosophy.  The  instinct  and  the  taste  of  the 
^imnan  race  maintain  those  doctrines;  they  save  them 
oftentimes  in  spite  of  men  themselves,  and  raise  the  names 
of  their  defenders  above  the  tide  of  time.  It  must  not, 
then,  be  supposed  that,  at  any  period,  or  under  any  politi- 
cal condition,  the  passion  for  physical  gratifications,  and  the 
opinions  which  are  superinduced  by  that  passion,  can  ever 
content  a  whole  people.     The  heart  of  man  is  of  a  lam-er 
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mould  ;  It  can  at  once  comprise  a  taste  for  the  possessions 
of  earth,  and  the  love  of  those  of  Heaven:  at  times,  it  may 
seem  to  chng  devotedly  to  the  one,  but  it  will  never  be  long 
nrithout  thinking  of  the  other. 

If  it  be  easy  to  see  that  it  is  more  particularly  important 
m  democratic  ages  that  spiritual  opinions  should  prevaU,  it 
IS  not  eaay  to  say  by  what  means  those  who  govern  demo- 
cratic nations  may  make  them  predominate.     I  am  no  be- 
liever m  the  prosperity,  any  more  than  in  the  durabiUty, 
of  official  philosophies ;  and  as  to  state  religions,  I  have 
always  held  that,  if  they  be  sometimes  of  momenta^'  ser- 
vice to  the  interests  of  poHtical  power,  they  always,  sooner 
or  later,  become  fatal  to  the  Church.     Nor  do  I  agree  with 
those  who  think  that,  to  raise  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  to  make  them  do  honor  to  her  spiritual  doc- 
trines, it  IS  desirable  indirectly  to  give  her  ministers  a  polit- 
ical  mfluence  which  the  laws  deny  them.    I  am  so  much 
abve  to  the  ahnost  inevitable  dangers  which  beset  religious 
belief  whenever  the  clergy  take  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
I  am  so  convinced  that  Christianity  must  be  maintained  at 
any  cost  m  the  bosom  of  modem  democracies,  that  I  had 
rather  shut  up  the  priesthood  within  the  sanctuan^  than 
allow  them  to  step  beyond  it. 

What  means  then  remain  in  the  hands  of  constituted  au- 
thorities to  bring  men  back  to  spiritual  opinions,  or  to  hold 

ested  r  *""  *^^  ''^^'^''''  ^^  "^^'"^  ^^""'^  ''P'"'''"'  ^'^  '"S- 
My  answer  will  do  me  harm  in  the  eyes  of  poHticians. 
I  believe  that  the  sole  effectual  means  which  governments 
can  employ,  m  order  to  have  the  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
ta  ity  of  the  soul  duly  respected,  is  ever  to  act  as  if  they 
believed  in  it  themselves ;  and  I  think  that  it  is  only  by 
scrupulous  conformity  to  religious  morality  in  great  affairs, 
that  they  can  hope  to  teach  the  community  at  large  to 
know,  to  love,  and  to  observe  it  in  the  lesser  concerns  of  life 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

HOW  EXCESSIVE   CARE   FOR  WORLDLY  WELFARE    MAT   IMPAIR 

THAT  WELFARE. 


THERE  is  a  closer  tie  than  is  commonly  supposed  be- 
tween the  improvement  of  the  soul  and  the  ameUora- 
tion  of  what  belongs  to  the  body.  Man  may  leave  these 
two  things  apart,  and  consider  each  of  them  alternately; 
but  he  cannot  sever  them  entirely  without  at  last  losing 
sight  of  both. 

The  beasts  have  the  same  senses  as  ourselves,  and  very 
nearly  the  same  appetites.  We  have  no  sensual  passions 
which  are  not  common  to  our  race  and  theirs,  and  which 
are  not  to  be  found,  at  least  in  the  germ,  in  a  dog  as  well 
as  in  a  man.  Whence  is  it,  then,  that  the  animals  can 
only  pi  o vide  for  their  first  and  lowest  wants,  whereas  we 
can  infinitely  vary  and  endlessly  increase  our  enjoyments  ? 

We  are  superior  to  the  beasts  in  this,  that  we  use  our 
souls  to  find  out  those  material  benefits  to  which  they  are 
only  led  by  instinct.  In  man,  the  angel  teaches  the  brute 
the  art  of  satisfying  its  desires.  It  is  because  man  is  ca- 
pable of  rising  above  the  things  of  the  body,  and  of  con- 
temning Kfe  itself,  of  which  the  beasts  have  not  the  least 
notion,  that  he  can  multiply  these  same  goods  of  the  body 
to  a  degree  which  the  inferior  races  cannot  conceive  of. 

Whatever  elevates,  enlarges,  and  expands  the  soul,  ren- 
ders it  more  capable  of  succeeding  in  those  very  under- 
takings which  concern  it  not.  Whatever,  on  the  other 
hand,  enervates  or  lowers  it,  weakens  it  for  all  purposes, 
the  chief  as  well  as  the  least,  and  threatens  to  render  it 
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almost  equaUy  impotent  for  both.  Hence  the  soul  murt- 
remain  great  and  strong,  though  it  were  only  to  devote  it, 
strength  and  greatness  from  time  to  time  to  the  service  of 
the  body  If  men  were  ever  to  content  themselves  with 
matend  objects  ,t  is  probable  that  they  would  lose  by  de- 
ff^es  the  art  of  producing  them;  and  they  would  enjoy 
them  m  the  end,  hte  the  brutes,  without  diLrmnenttd 
Without  improvement. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

HOW,  WHEN  CONDITIONS  ARE  EQUAL  AND  SCEPTICISM  IS  RIFE, 
IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  DIRECT  HUMAN  ACTIONS  TO  DISTANT 
OBJECTS. 


IN  ages  of  faith,  the  final  aim  of  hfe  is  placed  beyond  life. 
The  men  of  those  ages,  therefore,  naturally  and  almost 
involuntarily,  accustom  themselves  to  fix  their  gaze  for 
many  years  on  some  immovable  object,  towards  wliich 
they  are  constantly  tending ;  and  they  learn  by  insensible 
degrees  to  repress  a  multitude  of  petty  passing  desires,  in 
order  to  be  the  better  able  to  content  that  great  and  lasting 
desire  which  possesses  them.  When  these  same  men  en- 
gage in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  the  same  habits  may  be 
traced  in  their  conduct.  They  are  apt  to  set  up  some 
general  and  certain  aim  and  end  to  their  actions  here  be- 
low, towards  which  all  their  efforts  are  directed :  they  do 
not  turn  from  day  to  day  to  chase  some  novel  object  of 
desire,  but  they  have  settled  designs  which  they  are  never 
weary  of  pursuing. 

This  explains  why  religious  nations  have  so  often  achieved 
such  lasting  results :  for  whilst  they  were  thinking  only  of 
the  other  world,  they  had  found  out  the  great  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  this.  Religions  give  men  a  general  habit  of  con- 
ducting themselves  with  a  view  to  futurity :  in  this  respect, 
they  are  not  less  useful  to  happiness  in  this  life  than  to 
felicity  hereafter ;  and  this  is  one  of  their  chief  politico, 
characteristics. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  light  of  faith  grows  dim,  the 
range  of  man's  sight  is  circumscribed,  as  if  the  end  and 
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aim  Of  hunan  actions  appeared  every  day  to  be  more  with- 
mh,s  reach.     When  men  have  once  allowed  themselves 
to  dunk  no  more  of  what  is  to  befall  them  after  life,  they 
readJy  lapse  into  ^tlmt  complete  and  brutal  indifference  to 
futunty  which  IS  but  too  conformable  to  some  propensities 
of  mankind.    As  soon  as  they  have  lost  the  habit  of  placing 
their  chief  hopes  upon  remote  events,  they  naturaUy^ek 
S-^/y  ""tout  delay  their  smallest  d'esires,^Vt 
sooner  do  they  despair  of  living  forever,  than  they  are  d"s^ 
posed  to  act  as  if  they  were  to  e^st  but  for  a  singrday 
In  sceptical  ages,  it  is  always  therefore  to  be  {Jed,Zl 

sires,  and  that,  wholly  renouncmg  whatever  cannot  be 
acquired  without  protracted  effort,  they  may  establish  noth! 
mg  great,  permanent,  and  calm. 

If  the  social  condition  of  a  people,  under  these  cireum- 
stances,  becomes  democratic,  the  danger  which  I  here  point 
out  IS  thereby  increased.  When  eveiy  one  is  const^nZ 
.tnvmg  to  chanp  his  position ;  when  an  immense  field  for 
cora^petition  IS  thrown  open  to  aU;  when  wealth  is  amassed 

the  turmoil  of  democracy, -visions  of  sudden  and  easy 

nS1.fr  PT"'°"\''^"^  "•"•  "■«•  '-'•  of  chance 
under  aU    to  forms,  haunt  the  mind.     The  instability  of 

ociety  ibelf  fosters  the  natun.1  instability  of  man's  deXe, 
In  the  midst  of  these  perpetual  fluctuations  of  his  luZ 
present  grows  upon  hi,  mind,  until  it  conceals  futurity  from 
h.s  sight,  and  his  looks  go  no  further  than  the  morrow 

In  those  countries  in  which,  unhappily,  irreligion  and  de- 
mocracy coexist,  philosophei.  and  those  in  power  ought  t„ 
^  always  striving  to  place  the  objects  of  human  actions  far 

sSof"s:  err"'"',  t^^-  ^'^^'"'^  ^^^^  *»  * 

pint  of  his  country  and  his  age,  the  moralist  must  learn 
to  v^^dicate  his  principles  in  that  position.  He  must  co" 
.tantly  endeavor  to  show  his  contemporaries,  thar  evenTn 
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the  midst  of  the  perpetual  commotion  around  them,  it  la 
easier  than  they  think  to  conceive  and  to  execute  protracted 
undertakings.  He  must  teach  them  that,  although  the  as- 
pect of  mankind  may  have  changed,  the  methods  by  which 
men  may  provide  for  their  prosperity  in  this  world  are  still 
the  same ;  and  that,  amongst  democratic  nations,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  only  by  resisting  a  thousand  petty  selfish 
passions  of  the  hour,  that  the  general  and  unquenchable 
passion  for  happiness  can  be  satisfied. 

The  task  of  those  in  power  is  not  less  clearly  marked  out. 
At  all  times  it  is  important  that  those  who  govern  nations 
should  act  with  a  view  to  the  fiiture :  but  this  is  even  more 
necessary  in  democratic  and  sceptical  ages  than  in  any 
others.  By  acting  thus,  the  leading  men  of  democracies 
not  only  make  pubUc  aifairs  prosperous,  but  they  also  teach 
private  individuals,  by  their  example,  the  art  of  managing 
their  private  concerns. 

Above  all,  they  must  strive  as  much  as  possible  to  banish 
chance  from  the  sphere  of  politics.  The  sudden  and  unde- 
served promotion  of  a  courtier  produces  only  a  transient 
impression  in  an  aristocratic  country,  because  the  aggregate 
institutions  and  opinions  of  the  nation  habitually  compel 
men  to  advance  slowly  in  tracks  which  they  cannot  get  out 
of.  But  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  similar  instances 
of  favor  exhibited  to  a  democratic  people :  they  give  the 
last  impulse  to  the  public  mind  in  a  direction  where  every- 
thing hurries  it  onwards.  At  times  of  scepticism  and 
equality  more  especially,  the  favor  of  the  people  or  of  the 
prince,  which  chance  may  confer  or  chance  withhold,  ought 
never  to  stand  in  lieu  of  attainments  or  services.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  every  advancement  should  there  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  some  effort ;  so  that  no  greatness  should  be  of 
too  easy  acquirement,  and  that  ambition  should  be  obliged 
to  fix  its  gaze  long  upon  an  object  before  it  is  gratified. 

Governments  must  apply  themselves  to  restore  to  men 
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that  love  of  the  foture  with  which  religion  and  the  .tate 
of  society  no  longer  inspire  them ;  and,  without  sayine  so. 
they  must  practically  teach  the  community  day  by  day  that 
wealth,  fame,  and  power  are  the  rewards  of  labor;  that 
gr^t  success  stands  at  the  utmost  range  of  long  desires, 
and  that  there  b  nothmg  lasting  but  what  is  obWned  by 

When  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to  foresee  from 
afar  what  is  hkely  to  be&U  them  in  the  world,  and  to  feed 
upon  hopes    they  can  hardly  confine  their  minds  within 
the  prec.se  limits'  of  life,  and  they  are  ready  to  break  the 
boundaiy,  and  cast  their  looks  beyond.    I  do  not  doubt  that, 
by  trainmg  the  members  of  a  commmiity  to  think  of  theii 
fiiture  condmon  in  this  world,  they  would  be  graduaUy 
and  unconsciously  brought  nearer  to  religious  con^ctions 
Thus,  the  means  which  aUow  men,  up  to^.certain  point, 
to  go  without  re^on,  are  perhaps,  after  all,  the  only  mean 
we  stih  possess  for  bringing  mankmd  back,  by  a  long  and 
roundabout  path,  to  a  state  of  ftith.  ^ 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


WHY   AMONGST  THE    AMERICANS   ALL   HONEST    CALLINGS   ARE 
CONSIDERED  HONORABLE. 

AMONGST  a  democratic  people,  where  there  is  no 
hereditary  wealth,  every  man  works  to  earn  a  living, 
or  has  worked,  or  is  bom  of  parents  who  have  worked. 
The  notion  of  labor  is  therefore  presented  to  the  mind,  on 
every  side,  as  the  necessary,  natural,  and  honest  condition 
of  human  existence.  Not  only  is  labor  not  dishonorable 
amongst  such  a  people,  but  it  is  held  in  honor :  the  preju- 
dice is  not  against  it,  but  in  its  fevor.  In  the  United  States, 
a  wealthy  man  thinks  that  he  owes  it  to  public  opinion  to 
devote  his  leisure  to  some  kind  of  industrial  or  commercial 
pursuit,  or  to  public  business.  He  would  think  himself  in 
bad  repute  if  he  employed  his  life  solely  in  living.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  this  obligation  to  work,  that  so 
many  rich  Americans  come  to  Europe,  where  they  find 
some  scattered  remains  of  aristocratic  society,  amono-st 
whom  idleness  is  still  held  in  honor. 

Equality  of  conditions  not  only  ennobles  the  notion  of 
labor,  but  it  raises  the  notion  of  labor  as  a  source  of 
profit. 

In  aristocracies,  it  is  not  exactly  labor  that  is  despised, 
but  labor  with  a  view  to  profit.  Labor  is  honorable  in 
itself,  when  it  is  undertaken  at  the  bidding  of  ambition  or 
virtue.  Yet,  in  aristocratic  society,  it  constantly  happens 
that  he  who  works  for  honor  is  not  insensible  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  profit.  But  these  two  desires  only  intermingle  in 
the  depths  of  his  soul :  he  carefully  hides  fi'om  every  eye 
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the  point  at  which  they  join ;  he  would  fain  conceal  it  from 
himself.  In  aristocratic  countries  there  are  few  public  offi- 
cers who  do  not  affect  to  serve  their  country  without  inter- 
ested motives.  Their  salary  is  an  incident  of  which  they 
tlnnk  but  little,  and  of  which  they  always  affect  not  to  think 
at  all  Thus  the  notion  of  profit  is  kept  distinct  from  that 
0  labor ;  however  they  may  be  united  in  point  of  fact, 
tliey  are  not  thought  of  together. 

In  democratic  communities  these  two  notions  are,  on  the 
contrarj',  always  palpably  united.  As  the  desire  of  well- 
being  IS  universal,  as  fortunes  are  slender  or  fluctuating 
as  every  one  wants  either  to  increase  his  own  resourct 
or  to  provide  fresh  ones  for  his  progeny,  men  clearly  see 
that  It  IS  profit  which,  if  not  whoUy,  at  least  partially,  leads 
thein  to  work.  Even  those  who  are  principally  actuated 
by  the  love  of  fame  are  necessarily  made  familiar  with  the 
thought  that  they  are  not  exclusively  actuated  by  that  mo- 
tive ;  and  they  discover  that  the  desire  of  getting  a  livine 
IS  mingled  in  their  minds  with  the  desire  of  making  life 
illustrious.  '^ 

As  soon  as,  on  the  one  hand,  labor  is  held  by  the  whole 
commumty  to  be  an  honorable  necessit;jr  of  man's  condition 
-and,  on  the  other,  as  soon  as  labor  is  always  ostensibly 
performed,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
remuneration,  — the  immense  interval  which  separated  dif- 
ferent callings  in  aristocratic  societies  disappears.  If  all 
are  not  alike,  all  at  least  have  one  feature  in  common.  No 
profession  exists  in  which  men  do  not  work  for  money  • 
and  the  remuneration  which  is  common  to  them  all  gives 
tliem  all  an  air  of  resemblance. 

This  serves  to  explain  the  opinions  which  the  Americans 
entertain  with  respect  to  different  callings.     In  America 
no  one  is  degraded  because  he  works,  for  every  one  about 
him  works  also ;  nor  is  any  one  humiliated  by  the  notion 
of  receiving  pay,  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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also  works  for  pay.  He  is  paid  for  commanding,  other 
men  for  obeying  orders.  In  the  United  States,  professions 
are  more  or  less  laborious,  more  or  less  profitable ;  but  they 
are  never  either  high  or  low :  every  honest  calling  is  hon- 
orable. 
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CHATTER    XIX. 


WHAT   CAUSES  ALMOST  ALL  AMERICANS  TO   FOLLOW  INDUS- 

TRIAL  CALLINGS. 

A  rxRICULTURE  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  usefol  arts, 
13L.  that  which  improves  most  slowly  amongst  democratic 
nations.  Frequently,  indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  station- 
ary because  other  arts  are  making  rapid  strides  towards 
perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the  tastes  and 
habits  which  the  equality  of  condition  produces  naturally 
lead  men  to  commercial  and  industrial  occupations. 

Suppose  LTi  active,  enlightened,  and  free  man,'8niovin2 
a  competency,  but  full  of  desires  :  he  is  too  poor  to  live  in 
idleness ;  he  is  rich  enough  to  feel  himself  protected  from 
the  immediate  fear  of  want,  and  he  thinks  how  he  can  bet- 
ter his  condition.     This  man   has  conceived   a  taste  for 
physical  gratifications,  which  thousands  of  his  fellow-men 
indulge  in  around  him;  he  has  himself  begun  to  enjoy  these 
pleasures,  and  he  is  eager  to  increase  his  means  of  satisfy- 
ing these  tastes  more  completely.    But  life  is  slippinc.  away 
time  IS  urgent ;  -  to  what  is  he  to  turn  ?     The  cultivation 
of  the  ground  promises  an  almost  certain  result  to  his  exer- 
tions, but  a  slow  one ;  men  are  not  enriched  by  it  without 
patience  and  toil.     Agriculture  is  therefore  only  suited  to 
those  who  have  already  large  superfluous  wealth,  or  to  those 
whose  penury  bids  them  only  seek  a  bare  subsistence.    The 
choice  of  such  a  man  as  we  have  supposed  is  soon  made ; 
he  sells  his  plot  of  ground,  leaves  his  dwelling,  and  embarks 
m  some  hazardous  but  lucrative  calling. 
Democratic  communities  abound  in  men  of  this  kind  j 
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and,  in  proportion  as  the  equality  of  conditions  becomes 
greater,  their  multitude  increases.  Thus,  democracy  not 
only  swells  the  number  of  working-men,  but  it  leads  men 
to  prefer  one  kind  of  labor  to  another ;  and,  whilst  it  di- 
verts them  from  agriculture,  it  encourages  their  taste  for 
commerce  and  manufactures.* 

This  spirit  may  be  observed  even  amongst  the  richest 
members  of  the  community.  In  democratic  countries,  how- 
ever opulent  a  man  is  supposed  to  be,  he  is  almost  always 
di  icontented  with  his  fortune,  because  he  finds  that  he  is 
less  rich  than  his  father  was,  and  he  fears  that  his  sons  will 
be  less  rich  than  himself.  Most  rich  men  in  democracies 
are  therefore  constantly  haunted  by  the  desire  of  obtaining 
wealth,  and  they  naturally  turn  their  attention  to  trade  and 
manufactures,  which  appear  to  offer  the  readiest  and  most 
efficient  means  of  success.  In  this  respect,  they  share  the 
instincts  of  the  poor  without  feeling  the  same  necessities ; 
say,  rather,  they  fecil  the  most  imperious  of  all  necessities, 
that  of  not  sinking  in  the  world. 

In  aristocracies,  the  rich  are  at  the  same  time  the  govern- 
ing power.  The  attention  which  they  unceasingly  devote 
to  important  public  affairs  diverts  them  from  the  lesser  cares 

*  It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  manaikcturers  and  mercantile  men  aro 
inordinately  addicted  to  physical  gratifications,  and  this  has  been  attributed 
,  to  commerce  and  manufactures ;  but  that  is,  I  apprehend,  to  take  the  effect 
for  the  cause.  The  taste  for  physical  gratifications  is  not  imparted  to  men 
by  commerce  or  manufactures,  but  it  is  rather  this  taste  which  leads  men  to 
embark  in  "ommerce  and  manufactures,  as  a  means  by  which  they  hope  to 
satisfy  themselves  more  promptly  and  more  completely.  If  commerce  and 
manufactures  increase  the  desire  of  well-being,  it  is  because  every  passion 
gathers  strength  in  proportion  as  it  is  cultivated,  and  is  increased  by  all  the 
efforts  made  to  satiate  it.  All  the  causes  which  make  the  love  of  worldly 
welfare  predominate  in  the  heart  of  man,,  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
commerce  and  manufactures.  Equality  of  conditions  is  one  of  those 
causes ;  it  encourages  trade,  not  directly,  by  giving  men  a  taste  for  business, 
bui  indirectly,  by  strengthening  and  expanding  in  their  minds  a  taste  for 
prosperity. 
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which  trade  and  manufactures  demand.  But  if  an  indi- 
vidual happens  to  turn  his  attention  to  business,  the  will  of 
the  body  to  which  he  belongs  will  immediately  prevent  him 
from  pursuing  it ;  for,  however  men  may  declaim  against 
the  rule  of  numbers,  they  cannot  wholly  escape  it ;  and 
even  amongst  those  aristocratic  bodies  which  most  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  national 
majority,  a  private  majority  k  formed  which  governs  the 
rest.* 

In  democratic  countries,  where  money  does  not  lead 
those  who  possess  it  to  political  power,  but  often  removes 

*  Some  aristocracies,  however,  have  devoted  themselves  eagerly  to  com- 
merce, and  have  cultivated  manufactures  with  success.     The  history  of  the 
world  fiimishes  several  conspicuous  examples.     But,  generally  speaking,  the  ? 
aristocratic  principle  is  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  trade  and  manufac-   \ 
lures.     Moneyed  aristocracies  sjre  the  only  exception  to  the  rule.     Amongst 
such  aristocracies,  there  are  hardly  any  desires  which  do  not  require  wealth 
to  satisfy  them ;  the  love  of  riches  becomes,  so  to  speak,  the  high  road  of 
human  passions,  which  is  crossed  by  or  connected  with  all  lesser  tracks. 
The  love  of  money  and  the  thirst  for  that  distinction  which  attaches  to 
power,  are  then  so  closely  intermixed  in  the  same  souls,  that  it  becomes 
difficult  to  discover  whether  men  grow  covetous  from  ambition,  or  whether 
they  are  ambitious  from  covetousness.     This  is  the  case  in  England,  where 
men  seek  to  get  rich  in  order  to  arrive  at  distinction,  and  seek  distinctions 
as  a  manifestation  of  their  wealth.     The  mind  is  then  seized  by  both  ends, 
and  hurried  into  trade  and  manufactures,  which  are  the  shortest  roads  that 
lead  to  opulence. 

This,  however,  strikes  me  ap  an  exceptional  and  transitory  circumstance. 
When  wealth  is  become  the  only  symbol  of  aristocracy,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  wealthy  to  maintain  sole  possession  of  political  power,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  men.  The  aristocracy  of  birth  and  pure  democracy  are 
the  two  extremes  of  the  social  and  political  state  of  nations  :  between  them 
moneyed  aristocracy  finds  its  place.  The  Matter  approx  imatcs  to  the  aristoc- 
racy of  birth  by  conferring  great  privileges  on  a  small  number  of  persons  ; 
it  so  far  belongs  to  the  democratic  element,  that  these  privileges  may  be 
successively  acquired  by  all.  It  frequently  forms  a  natural  transition  be 
twecn  these  two  conditions  of  society,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it 
closes  the  reign  of  aristocratic  institutions,  or  whether  it  already  o^iens  the 
new  era  of  democracy. 
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them  from  it,  the  rich  do  not  know  how  to  spend  their 
leisure.  They  are  driven  into  active  life  by  the  inquietude 
and  the  greatness  of  their  desires,  by  the  extent  of  their 
resources,  and  by  the  taste  for  what  is  extraordinary,  which 
is  almost  always  felt  by  those  who  rise,  by  whatsoever 
means,  above  the  crowd.  Trade  is  the  only  road  open  to 
them.  In  democracies,  nothing  is  more  great  or  more  bril- 
liant than  commerce :  it  attracts  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  fills  the  imagination  of  the  multitude ;  all  energetic 
passions  are  directed  towards  it.  Neither  their  own  preju- 
dices nor  those  of  anybody  else  can  prevent  the  rich  from 
devoting  themselves  to  it.  The  wealthy  members  of  de- 
mocracies never  form  a  body  which  has  manners  and  regu- 
lations of  its  own  ;  the  opinions  peculiar  to  their  class  do 
not  restrain  them,  and  the  common  opinions  of  their  coun- 
try urge  them  on.  Moreover,  as  all  the  large  fortunes 
which  are  found  in  a  democratic  community  are  of  com- 
mercial growth,  many  generations  must  succeed  each  other 
before  their  possessors  can  have  entirely  laid  aside  their 
habits  of  business. 

Circumscribed  within  the  narrow  space  which  politics 
leave  them,  rich  men  in  democracies  eagerly  embark  in 
commercial  enterprise :  there  they  can  extend  and  employ 
their  natural  advantages  ;  and  indeed,  it  is  even  by  the 
boldness  and  the  magnitude  of  their  industrial  speculations 
that  we  may  measure  the  slight  esteem  in  which  produc- 
tive industry  would  have  been  held  by  them,  if  they  had 
been  born  amidst  an  aristocracy. 

A  similar  observation  is  likewise  applicable  to  all  men 
living  in  democracies,  whether  they  be  poor  or  rich.  Those 
who  live  in  the  midst  of  democratic  fluctuations  have  al- 
ways before  their  eyes  the  image  of  chance ;  and  they  end 
by  liking  all  undertakings  in  which  chance  plays  a  part. 
They  are  therefore  all  led  to  engage  in  commerce,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  profit  it  holds  out  to  them,  but  for 
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the  love  of  the  constant  excitement  occasioned  by  that 
pursuit. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  only  been  emanci- 
pated for  half  a  century  from  the  state  of  colonial  depen- 
dence m  which  they  stood  to  Great  Britain :  the  number 
of  large  fortunes  there  is  small,  and  capital  is  still  scarce. 
Yet  no  people  in  the  world  have  made  such  rapid  progress 
m  trade  and  manufactures  as  the  Americans :  they  consti- 
tute at  the  present  day  the  second  maritime  nation  in  the 
world;  and  although  their  manufactures  have  to  struggle 
with  almost  insurmountable  natural  impediments,  they  are 
not  prevented  from  making  great  and  daily  advances. 

In  the  United  States,  the  greatest  undertakings  and 
speculations  are  executed  without  difficulty,  because  the 
whole  population  are  engaged  in  productive  industry,  and 
because  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  most  opulent  members 
of  the  commonwealth  are  ready  to  combine  their  efforts 
for  these  purposes.     The  consequence  is,  that  a  stranger  is 
constantly  amazed  by  the  immense  public  works  executed 
by  a  nation  which  contains,  so  to  speak,  no  rich  men.    The 
Americans  arrived  but  as  yesterday  on  the  territory  which 
they  inhabit,  and  they  have  ah-eady  changed  the  whole 
order  of  nature  for  their  own  advantage.     They  have 
joined  the  Hudson  to  the  Mississippi,  and  made  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  communicate  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  across 
a  contment  of  more  than  five  hundred  leagues  in  extent 
which  separates  the  two  seas.     The  longest  raUroads  which 
have  been   constructed,  up   to  the  present  time,  are  in 
America. 

But  what  most  astonishes  me  in  the  United  States  is  not 
80  much  the  marvellous  grandeur  of  some  undertakings,  as 
the  mnumerable  multitude  of  small  ones.  Almost  all  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  combine  some  trade  with  agri- 
culture ;  most  of  them  make  agriculture  itself  a  trade.  It 
seldom  happens  that  an  American  farmer  settles  for  good 
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upon  the  land  which  he  occupies :  especially  in  the  districts 
of  the  Far  West,  he  brings  land  into  tillage  in  order  to  sell 
it  again,  and  not  to  farm  it :  he  builds  a  farm-house  on  the 
speculation,  that,  as  the  state  of  the  country  will  soon  be 
changed  by  the  increase  of  population,  a  good  price  may 
be  obtained  for  it. 

Every  year,  a  swarm  of  people  from  the  North  arrive  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  settle  in  the  parts  where  the  cot- 
ton-plant and  the  sugar-cane  grow.  These  men  cultivate 
the  soil  in  order  to  make  it  produce  in  a  few  years  enough 
to  enrich  them  ;  and  they  already  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  may  return  home  to  enjoy  the  competency  thus 
acquired.  Thus  the  Americans  carry  their  business-like 
qualities  into  agriculture;  and  their  trading  passions  are 
displayed  in  that,  as  in  their  other  pursuits. 

The  Americans  make  immense  progress  in  productive 
industry,  because  they  all  devote  themselves  to  it  at  once ; 
and  for  this  same  reason,  they  are  exposed  to  unexpected 
and  formidable  embarrassments.  As  they  are  all  engaged 
in  commerce,  their  commercial  affairs  are  affected  by  such 
various  and  complex  causes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
what  difficulties  may  arise.  As  they  are  all  more  or  less 
engaged  in  productive  industry,  at  the  least  shock  given  to 
business,  all  private  fortunes  are  put  in  jeopardy  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  state  is  shaken.  I  believe  that  the  re- 
turn of  these  commercial  panics  is  an  endemic  disease  of 
the  democratic  nations  of  our  age.  It  may  bo  rendered 
less  dangerous,  but  it  cannot  be  cured ;  because  it  does  not 
originate  in  accidental  circumstances,  but  in  the  tempera 
ment  of  these  nations. 
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HOT  AN  ARISTOCRACY  MAY  BE   CREATED  BY  MANUFACTURES. 

I  HAVE  shown  how  democracy  favors  the  growth  of 
maniifactures,  and  increases  without  limit  the  numbers 
of  the  manufacturing  classes :  we  shall  now  see  by  what 
side-road  manufacturers  may  possibly,  in  their  turn,  bring 
men  back  to  aristocracy. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that,  when  a  workman  is  engaged 
every  day  upon  the  same  details,  the  whole  commodity  is 
produced  with  greater  ease,  promptitude,  and  economy.  It 
is  likewise  acknowledged,  that  the  cost  of  production  of 
manufactured  goods  is  diminished  by  the  extent  of  the 
establishment  in  which  they  are  made,  and  by  the  amount 
of  capital  employed  or  of  credit.  These  truths  had  long 
been  imperfectly  discerned,  but  in  our  time  they  have  been 
demonstrated.  They  have  been  already  applied  to  many 
very  important  kinds  of  manufactures,  and  the  humblest 
will  gradually  be  governed  by  them.  I  know  of  nothing 
in  politics  which  deserves  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lator more  closely  than  these  two  new  axioms  of  the  science 
of  manufactures. 

When  a  workman  is  unceasingly  and  exclusively  engaged 
in  the  fabrication  of  one  thing,  he  ultimately  does  his  work 
with  singular  dexterity  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  loses  the 
general  faculty  of  applying  his  mind  to  the  direction  of  the 
work.  He  every  day  becomes  more  adroit  and  less  indus- 
trious; so  that  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  workman  improves,  the  man  is  degraded.  What 
can  be  expected  of  a  man  who  has  spent  twenty  years  of 
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his  life  in  making  heads  for  pins  ?  and  to  what  can  that 
mighty  human  intelligence,  which  has  so  often  stirred  the 
world,  be  applied  in  him,  except  it  be  to  investigate  the 
best  method  of  making  pins'  heads?  When  a  workman 
has  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  existence  in  this 
manner,  his  thoughts  are  forever  set  upon  the  object  of  his 
daily  toil;  his  body  has  contracted  certain  fixed  habits, 
which  it  can  never  shake  off:  in  a  word,  he  no  longer  be- 
longs to  himself,  but  to  the  calling  which  he  has  chosen. 
It  is  in  vain  that  laws  and  manners  have  been  at  pains  to 
level  all  the  barriers  round  such  a  man,  and  to  open  to  him 
on  every  side  a  thousand  different  paths  to  fortune ;  a  the- 
ory of  manufactures  more  powerful  than  manners  and  laws 
binds  him  to  a  craft,  and  frequently  to  a  spot,  which  he 
cannot  leave :  it  assigns  to  him  a  certain  place  in  society, 
beyond  which  he  cannot  go:  in  the  midst  of  universal 
movement,  it  has  rendered  him  stationary. 

In  proportion  as  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  is 
more  extensively  applied,  the  workman  becomes  more 
weak,  more  narrow-minded,  and  more  dependent.  The 
art  advances,  the  artisan  recedes.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  more  manifest  that  the  produc- 
tions of  manufactures  are  by  so  much  the  cheaper  and 
better  as  the  manufacture  is  larger,  and  the  amount  of 
capital  employed  more  considerable,  wealthy  and  educated 
men  come  forward  to  embark  in  manufactures,  which  were 
heretofore  abandoned  to  poor  or  ignorant  handicraftsmen. 
The  magnitude  of  the  efforts  required,  and  the  importance 
of  the  results  to  be  obtained,  attract  them.  Thus,  at  the 
very  time  at  which  the  science  of  manufactures  lowers  the 
class  of  workmen,  it  raises  the  class  of  masters. 

While  the  workman  concentrates  his  faculties  more  and 
more  upon  the  study  of  a  single  detail,  the  master  surveys 
an  extensive  whole,  and  the  mind  of  the  latter  is  enlarged 
in  proportion  as  that  of  the  former  is  narrowed.    In  a  short 
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time,  the  one  will  require  nothing  but  physical  strength 
without  intelligence ;  the  other  stands  in  need  of  science^^ 
and  almost  of  genius,  to  insure  success.     This  man  resem- ' 
bles  more  and  more  the  administrator  of  a  vast  empire,— ij 
that  man,  a  brute.  C 

The  master  and  the  workman  have  then  here  no  simi- 
larity, and  their  differences  increase  every  day.  They  are 
only  connected  as  the  two  rings  at  the  extremities  of  a  long 
chain.  Each  of  them  fills  the  station  which  is  made  for 
him,  and  which  he  does  not  leave :  the  one  is  continually, 
closely,  and  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  other,  and 
seems  as  much  born  to  obey,  as  that  other  is  to  command. 
What  is  this  but  aristocracy  ? 

As  the  conditions  of  men  constituting  the  nation  be- 
come more  and  more  equal,  the  demand  for  manufactured 
commodities  becomes  more  general  and  extensive  ;   and 
the  cheapness  which  places  these  objects  within  the  reach 
of  slender  fortunes  becomes  a  great  element  of  success. 
Hence,  there  are  every  day  more  men  of  great  opulence 
and  education  who  devote  their  wealth  and  knowledge  to 
manufactures ;  and  who  seek,  by  opening  large  establish- 
ments, and  by  a  strict  division  of  labor,  to  meet  the  fresh 
demands  which  are  made  on  all  sides.     Thus,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  mass  of  the  nation  turns  to  democracy,  that 
particular  class  which  is  engaged  in  manufactures  becomes 
more  aristocratic.     Men  grow  more  alike  in  the  one,  more 
different  in  the  other;  and  inequality  increases  in  the  less 
numerous  class,  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  it  decreases  in 
the  community.     Hence  it  would  appear,  on  searching  to 
the  bottom,  that  aristocracy  should  naturally  spring  out  of\ 
the  bosom  of  democracy.  ) 

But  this  kind  of  aristocracy  by  no  means  resembles  th^i^ 
kinds  which  preceded  it.  It  will  be  observed  at  once,  that, 
as  it  applies  exclusively  to  manufactures  and  to  some  man- 
ufacturing callings,  it  is  a  monstrous  exception  in  the  gen- 
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eral  aspect  of  society.  The  small  aristocratic  societies, 
which  are  formed  by  some  manufecturers  in  the  midst  of 
the  immense  democracy  of  our  age,  contain,  like  the  great 
aristocratic  societies  of  former  ages,  some  men  who  are 
very  opulent,  and  a  multitude  who  are  wretchedly  poor. 
The  poor  have  few  means  of  escaping  from  their  condition 
and  becoming  rich ;  but  the  rich  are  constantly  becoming 
poor,  or  they  give  up  business  when  they  have  realized  a 
fortune.  Thus  the  elements  of  which  the  class  of  the  poor 
is  composed  are  fixed  j  but  the  elements  of  which  the  class 
of  the  rich  is  composed  are  not  so.  To  say  the  truth, 
though  there  are  rich  men,  the  class  of  rich  men  does  not 
exist ;  for  these  rich  individuals  have  no  feelings  or  pur- 
poses in  common,  no  mutual  traditions  or  mutual  hopes ; 
there  are  individuals,  therefore,  but  no  definite  class. 

Not  only  are  the  rich  not  compactly  united  amongst 
themselves,  but  there  is  no  real  bond  between  them  and  the 
poor.    Their  relative  position  is  not  a  permanent  one ;  they 
are  constantly  drawn  together  or  separated  by  their  inter- 
ests.    The  workman  is  generally  dependent  on  the  master, 
but  not  on  any  particular  master :  these  two  men  meet  in 
the  factory,  but  know  not  each  other  elsewhere ;  and  whilst 
they  come  into  contact  on  one  point,  they  stand  very  wide 
apart  on  all  others.     The  manufacturer  asks  nothing  of  the 
workman  but  his  labor ;  the  workman  expects  nothing  from 
him  but  his  wages.     The  one  contracts  no  obligation  to 
protect,  nor  the  other  to  defend ;  and  they  are  not  perma- 
nently connected  either  by  habit  or  duty.     The  aristocracy 
created  by  business  rarely  settles  in  the  midst  of  the  manu- 
facturing population  which  it  directs :  the  object  is  not  to 
govern  that  population,  but  to  use  it.     An  aristocracy  thus 
constituted  can  have  no  great  hold  upon  those  whom  it 
employs ;  and,  even  if  it  succeed  in  retaining  them  at  one 
moment,  they  escape  the  next :  it  knows  not  how  to  will, 
and  it  cannot  act. 
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The  temtonal  anstocracy  of  former  ages  wa«  either 
bound  by  law  or  thought  itself  bound  by  usage,  to  come 
to  the  rehef  of  its  servmg-men,  and  to  succor  their  dis- 
tresses.    But  the  manufacturing  aristocracy  of  our  age  firsts 
•mpovenshes  and  debases  the  men  who  serve  it,  and  ther» 
abandons  them  to  be  supported  by  the  charity  of  the  pub2J 
ho     This  IS  a  natural  consequence  of  what  has  been  said 
before.     Between  the  workman  and  the  master  there  are 
frequent  relations,  but  no  real  association. 

I  am  of  opinion,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  manufacturing 
aristocracy  which  is  growing  up  mider  our  eyes  is  one  of 
the  harshest  which  ever  existed  in  the  world;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  one  of  the  most  confined  and  least  danger-  U  \Xn^  ^ 
ous.  Nevertheless,  the  friends  of  democracy  should  keep  V 
their  eyes  anxiously  fixed  in  this  direction ;  for  if  ever  a 
permanent  inequaUty  of  conditions  and  aristocracy  again 
penetrate  mto  the  world,  it  may  be  predicted  that  tWs  ii 
the  gate  by  which  they  will  enter. 
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THIRD    BOOK. 


INFLUENCE   OF  DEMOCRACY   ON  MANNERS  PROPERLY 

SO   CALLED. 


CHAPTER    I. 

HOW  MANNERS  ARE  SOFTENED  AS  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  BECOME 

MORE  EQUAL. 

WE  perceive  that,  for  several  centuries,  social  condi- 
tions have  tended  to  equality,  and  we  discover  that 
at  the  same  time  the  manners  of  society  have  been  softened. 
Are  these  two  thhigs  merely  contemporaneous,  or  does  any 
secret  link  exist  between  them,  so  that  the  one  cannot  ad- 
vance without  the  other  ?  Several  causes  may  concur  to 
render  the  manners  of  a  people  less  rude  ;  but,  of  all  these 
causes,  the  most  powerful  appears  to  me  to  be  the  equality 
of  conditions.  Equality  of  conditions  and  greater  mildness 
in  manners  are  then,  in  my  eyes,  not  only  contemporaneous 
occurrences,  but  correlative  facts. 

When  the  fabulists  seek  to  interest  us  in  the  actions  of 
beasts,  they  invest  them  with  human  notions  and  passions ; 
the  poets  who  sing  of  spirits  and  angels  do  the  same :  there 
is  no  wretchedness  so  deep,  nor  any  happiness  so  pure,  as 
to  fill  the  human  mind  and  touch  the  heart,  unless  we  are 
ourselves  held  up  to  our  own  eyes  under  other  features. 

This  is  strictly  applicable  to  our  present  subject.  When 
all  men  are  irrevocably  marshalled  in  an  aristocratic  cora- 
munity,  according  to  their  professions,  their  property,  and 
their  birth,  the  members  of  each  class,  considering  tliem- 
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selves  as  children  of  the  same  family,  cherish  a  constant 
and  lively  sympathy  towards  each  other,  which  can  never 
he  felt  in  an  equal  degree  by  the  citizens  of  a  democracy. 
But  the  same  feeling  does  not  exist  between  the  several 
classes  towards  each  other. 

Amongst  an  aristocratic  people,  each  caste  has  its  own 
opmions,  feelings,  rights,  manners,  and  modes  of  living. 
Thus,  the  men  who  compose  it  do  not  resemble  the  mass 
of  their  fellow-citizens ;  they  do  not  think  or  feel  in  the 
same  manner,  and  they  scarcely  believe  that  they  belong  to 
the  same  race.  They  cannot  therefore  thoroughly  under- 
stand what  others  feel,  nor  judge  of  others  by  themselves. 
Yet  they  are  sometimes  eager  to  lend  each  other  aid ;  but 
this  is  not  contrary  to  my  previous  observation. 

These  aristocratic  institutions,  which  made  the  beings  of 
one  and  the  same  race  so  different,  nevertheless  bound  them 
to  each  other  by  close  political  ties.  Although  the  serf 
had  no  natural  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  nobles,  he  did  not 
the  less  think  himself  obliged  to  devote  his  person  to  the 
service  of  that  noble  who  happened  to  be  his  lord:  and 
although  the  noble  held  himself  to  be  of  a  different  nature 
from  that  of  his  serfs,  he  nevertheless  held  that  his  duty 
and  his  honor  constrained  him  to  defend,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  those  who  dwelt  upon  his  domains. 

It  is  evident  that  these  mutual  obligations  did  not  origi- 
nate in  the  law  of  nature,  but  in  the  law  of  society ;  and 
that  the  claim  of  social  duty  was  more  stringent  than  that 
of  mere  humanity.  These  services  were  not  supposed  to 
be  due  from  man  to  man,  but  to  the  vassal  or  to  the  lord. 
Feudal  institutions  awakened  a  lively  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  of  certain  men,  but  none  at  all  for  the  miseries 
of  mankind.  They  infused  generosity  rather  than  mildness 
mto  the  manners  of  the  time ;  and  although  they  prompted 
men  to  great  acts  of  self-devotion,  they  created  no  real 
sympathies,  for  real  sympathies    can   only  exist  between 
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those  who  are  alike ;  and,  in  aristocratic  ages,  men  ac- 
knowledge none  but  the  members  of  their  own  caste  to 
be  like  themselves. 

When  the  chroniclers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  all  be- 
longed to  the  aristocracy  by  birth  or  education,  relate  the 
tragical  end  of  a  noble,  tlieir  grief  flows  apace ;  whereas 
they  tell  you  at  a  breath,  and  without  wincing,  of  massa- 
cres and  tortures  inflicted  on  the  common  sort  of  people. 
Not  that  these  writers  felt  habitual  hatred  or  systematic 
disdain  for  the  people  ;  war  between  the  several  classes  of 
the  community  was  not  yet  declared.  They  were  impelled 
by  an  instinct  rather  than  by  a  passion ;  as  they  had  formed 
no  clear  notion  of  a  poor  man's  sufferings,  they  cared  but 
little  for  his  fate. 

The  same  feelings  animated  the  lower  orders  whenever 
the  feudal  tie  was  broken.  The  same  ages  which  witnessed 
so  many  heroic  acts  of  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  vassals 
for  their  lords,  were  stained  with  atrocious  barbarities  prac- 
tised from  time  to  time  by  the  lower  classes  on  the  higher. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  mutual  insensibility 
arose  solely  from  the  absence  of  public  order  and  education, 
for  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  centuries, 
which  became  tranquil  and  enlightened  whilst  they  re- 
mained aristocratic. 

In  1675  the  lower  classes  in  Brittany  revolted  at  the  im- 
position of  a  new  tax.  These  disturbances  were  put  down 
with  unexampled  severity.  Observe  the  language  in  which 
Madame  de  Sdvign^,  a  witness  of  these  horrors,  relates 
tliem  to  her  daughter:  — 

"Anx  Rochen,  October  so,  1675. 

"  Your  letter  from  Aix,  my  daughter,  is  droll  enough. 
At  least,  read  your  letters  over  again  before  sending  them ; 
allow  yourself  to  be  surprised  by  the  pretty  things  that 
you  have  put  into  them,  and  console  yourself  by  this  pleas- 
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ore  for  the  trouble  you   have  had  in  writing  so  many. 
Then  you  have  kissed  all  the  people  of  Provence/  have 
you  ?     There  would  be  no  satisfaction  in  kissing  all  Brit- 
tany, unless  one  liked  to  smell  of  wine.  ...         Do  you 
wish  to  hear  the  news  from  Rennes  ?    A  tax  of  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  ha.  been  imposed  upon  the  citizens;  and 
.f  this  sum  ,s  not  produced  within  four  and  twenty  hours,  it 
IS  to  be  doubled,  and  collected  by  the  soldiers.     They  have 
cleared  the  houses  and  sent  away  the  occupants  of  one  of 
the  great  streets,  and  forbidden  anybody  to  receive  them 
on  pam  of  death;  so  that  the  poor  wretches ~ old  men 
women  near  their  confinement,  and  children  included  J 
may  be  seen  wandering  round  and  crying  on  their  depart- 
ure  from  this   aty,  without  knowing  where   to  go,  and 
without  food  or  a  place  to  lie  in.     Day  before  yesterday, 
a  fiddler  was  broken  on  the  wheel  for  getting  up  a  dance 
and  steahng  some  stamped  paper.     He  was  quartered  after 
death,  and  his  hmbs  exposed  at  the  four  comers  of  the  city 
Sixty  citizens  have  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  punishing  them  is  to  begin  to-morrow.     This  prov- 
ince sets  a  fine  example  to  the  others,  teaching  them  above 
all  things  to  respect  their  governors  and  gouv^ante,,  ..r,^ 
not  to  throw  any  more  stones  into  their  garden 

"  Yesterday  a  delightful  day,  Madame  de  Tarente  visited 
these  wilds ;  there  is  no  question  about  preparing  a  cham- 
ber  or  a  collation;  she  comes  by  the  barrier,  and  returns 
the  same  way "  »  «  ^xiw 

In  another  letter  she  adds : 

"  You  talk  very  pleasantly  about  our  miseries ;  but  we 
are  no  longer  so  jaded  with  capital  punishments;  only  one 
a  week  now,  just  to  keep  up  appeamnces.     It  is  true  that 

•  Madame  de  Grignan  was  Gmverna^  of  Provence,  «,d  her  mother  i. 
he«  jokmg  with  her  about  the  official  civilities  which  .he  w«  obS  to 
practise  toward,  the  people  who  we«  under  her  charge  ^ 
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hanging  now  seems  to  me  quite  a  cooling  entertainment. 
I  have  got  a  wholly  new  idea  of  justice  since  I  have  been 
in  this  region.  Your  galley-slaves  seem  to  me  a  society  of 
good  people  who  have  retired  from  the  world  in  order  to 
lead  a  quiet  life." 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Madame  de  S^- 
vign^,  who  wrote  these  lines,  was  a  selfish  or  cruel  person ; 
she  was  passionately  attached  to  her  children,  and  very 
ready  to  sympathize  in  the  sorrows  of  her  friends;  nay, 
her  letters  show  that  she  treated  her  vassals  and  servants 
with  kindness  and  indulgence.  But  Madame  de  Sdvign^ 
had  no  clear  notion  of  suffering  in  any  one  who  was  not  a 
person  of  quality. 

In  our  time,  the  harshest  man,  writ'  to  the  most  insen- 
sible person  of  his  acquaintance,  would  not  venture  to 
indulge  in  the  cruel  jocularity  which  I  have  quoted ;  and 
even  if  his  own  manners  allowed  him  to  do  so,  the  man- 
ners of  society  at  large  would  forbid  it.  Whence  does  this 
arise  ?  Have  we  more  sensibility  than  our  fathers  ?  I  do 
not  know  that  we  have  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  our  sensibility 
is  extended  to  many  more  objects. 

When  all  the  ranks  of  a  community  are  nearly  equal,  as 
all  men  think  and  feel  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  each  of 
them  may  judge  in  a  moment  of  the  sensations  of  all  the 
others :  he  casts  a  rapid  glance  upon  himself,  and  that  is 
enough.  There  is  no  wretchedness  into  which  he  cannot 
readily  enter,  and  a  secret  instinct  reveals  to  him  its  extent. 
It  signifies  not  that  strangers  or  foes  be  the  sufferers  ;  im- 
agination puts  him  in  their  place :  something  like  a  personal 
feeling  is  mingled  with  his  pity,  and  makes  himself  suffer 
whilst  the  body  of  his  fellow-creature  is  in  torture. 

In  democratic  ages,  men  rarely  sacrifice  themselves  for 
one  another  ;  but  they  display  general  compassion  for  the 
members  of  the  human  race.     They  inflict  no  useless  ills; 
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and  they  are  happy  to  relieve  the  griefs  of  others,  when 
they  can  do  so  without  much  hurting  themselves  ;  they  are 
not  dismterested,  but  they  are  humane. 

Although  the  Americans  have  in  a  manner  reduced  self- 
ishness to  a  social  and  philosophical  theory,  they  are  never- 
theless  extremely  open  to  compassion.  In  no  country  is 
cnminal  justice  administered  with  more  mildness  than  in 
the  United  States.  Whilst  the  Enghsh  seem  disposed 
carefully  to  retain  the  bloody  traces  of  the  Middle  Ao-es 
in  their  penal  legislation,  the  Americans  have  almost  ex- 
punged capital  punishment  from  their  codes.  North  Amer- 
ica IS,  I  think,  the  only  country  upon  earth  in  which  the 
Me  of  no  one  citizen  has  been  taken  for  a  poUtical  oifence 
in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  circumstance  which   conclusively  shows  that  this 
singular  mildness   of  the   Americans  arises   chiefly  from 
then-  social  condition,  is  the  manner  in  which  they  treat 
their  slaves.     Perhaps  there  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  a  sin- 
g  e  European  colony  in  the  New  World,  in  which  the 
physical  condition  of  the  blacks  is  less  severe  than  in  the 
United  States  ;  yet  the  slaves  stiU  endure  frightful  miseiy 
there,  and  are  constantly  exposed  to  very' cruel  punish- 
ments.    It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  lot  of  these  unhappy 
beings  inspires  their  masters  with  but  little  compassion,  and 
that  they  look  upon  slavery  not  only  as  an  institution  which 
IS  profitable  to  them,  but  as  an  evil  which  does  not  affect 
them.     Thus,  the  same  man  who  is  fuU  of  humanity  to- 
wards his  fellow-creatures,  when  they  are  at  the  same  time 
his  equals,  becomes  insensible  to  their  afflictions  as  soon  as 
that  equality  ceases.      His  mildness  should   therefore  be 
attributed  to  the  equahty  of  conditions,  rather  than  to  civ- 
ihzation  and  education. 

What  I  have  here  remarked  of  individuals  is  to  a  certain 
extent  appHcable  to  nations.  When  each  nation  has  its  dis- 
tinct  opinions,  belief,  laws,  and  customs,  it  looks  upon  itself 
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as  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  is  moved  by  no  sorrows  but 
its  own.  Should  war  break  out  between  two  nations  ani- 
mated by  this  feeling,  it  is  sure  to  be  waged  with  great 
cruelty. 

At  the  time  of  their  highest  culture,  the  Romans  slaugh- 
tered the  generals  of  their  enemies,  after  having  dragged 
them  in  triumph  behind  a  car ;  and  they  flung  their  pris- 
oners to  the  beasts  of  the  Circus  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people.  Cicero,  who  declaimed  so  vehemently  at  the  no- 
tion of  crucifying  a  Roman  citizen,  had  not  a  word  to  say 
against  these  horrible  abuses  of  victory.  It  is  evident  that, 
in  his  eyes,  a  barbarian  did  not  belong  to  the  same  human 
race  as  a  Roman. 

On  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  nations  become  more 
like  each  other,  they  become  reciprocally  more  compassion' 
ate,  and  the  law  of  nations  is  mitigated. 


^\^A  i^xNi 
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CHAPTER    II. 

HOW  DEMOCRACY  B^DERS    Th,    HABITUAL   INTERCOURSE    OF 
THE  AMERICANS  SIMPLE  AND  EASY. 

-TVEMOCRAOY  doe,  not  attach  men  strongly  to  eaoh 
U  other;  but  U  place,  their  habitual  intercfj^e  up^n 
an  easier  footing.  *^ 

If  two  Englishmen  chance  to  meet  at  the  Antipodes, 
whe™  they  are  surrounded  by  stingers  whose  hnCZ 
and  manners  are  almost  unknown  to  them,  they  will  iim 
stare  at  each  other  with  much  curiosity, 'and  a  Wnd  of 
secre  uj^easmess;  they  wiU  then  turn  away,  or,  if  one 
accoste  die  other  they  will  take  care  only  to  convene  wi* 

jeets.  Yet  there  b  no  emnity  between  these  men;  »».™ 
have  never  seen  each  other  before,  and  each  believlsAe 
other  to  be  a  respectable  person.  Why  then  should  they 
stand  so  cautiously  apart  ?  We  must  go  back  to  Enghnd 
to  learn  the  reason.  ^ 

When  it  is  birth  alone,  independent  of  wealth,  which 
classes  men  m  society,  every  one  knows  e^ac.y  ^hat  his 
own  position  is  upon  the  social  scale ;  he  does  not  seek  to 
nse  he  does  not  fear  to  sink.  In  a  community  thus  organ 
.zed,  men  of  different  castes  communicate  very  Kttle  with 
each  other ;  but  if  accident  brings  them  together,  tLyZ 
ready  to  convene  without  hoping  or  fearing  to  lose  ^h" 
ownposmon.  Their  intercourse  is  not  upon  a  footing  of 
equably,  but  it  is  not  constrained.  ^ 

of  birth,  the  case  is  altered.     The  privileges  of  some  a™ 
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still  extremely  great,  but  the  possibility  of  acquiring  those 
privileges  is  open  to  all :  whence  it  follows,  that  those  who 
possess  them  are  constantly  haunted  by  the  apprehension 
of  losing  them,  or  of  other  men's  sharing  them ;  those  who 
do  not  yet  enjoy  them  long  to  possess  them  at  any  cost,  or, 
if  they  fail,  to  appear  at  least  to  possess  them,  —  which  is 
not  impossible.  As  the  social  importance  of  men  is  no 
longer  ostensibly  and  permanently  fixed  by  blood,  and  is 
infinitely  varied  by  wealth,  ranks  still  exist,  but  it  is  not 
easy  clearly  to  distinguish  at  a  glance  those  who  respec- 
tively belong  to  them.  Secret  hostilities  then  arise  in  the 
community ;  one  set  of  men  endeavor  by  innumerable  arti- 
fices to  penetrate,  or  to  appear  to  penetrate,  amongst  those 
who  are  above  them ;  another  set  are  constantly  in  arms 
against  these  usurpers  of  their  rights ;  or,  rather,  the  same 
individual  does  both  at  once,  and  whilst  he  seeks  to  raise 
himself  into  a  higher  circle,  he  is  always  on  the  defensive 
against  the  intrusion  of  those  below  him. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  England  at  the  present  time ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  pecuharity  just  adverted  to 
must  be  attributed  principally  to  this  cause.  As  aristo- 
cratic pride  is  still  extremely  great  amongst  the  English, 
and  as  the  limits  of  aristocracy  are  ill-defined,  everybody 
lives  in  constant  dread  lest  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
his  familiarity.  Unable  to  judge  at  once  of  the  social  po- 
sition of  those  he  meets,  an  Englishman  prudently  avoids 
all  contact  with  them.  Men  are  afraid  lest  some  slight 
service  rendered  should  draw  them  into  an  unsuitable  ac- 
quaintance ;  they  dread  civilities,  and  they  avoid  the  obtru- 
sive gratitude  of  a  stranger  quite  as  much  as  his  hatred. 

Many  people  attribute  these  singular  anti-social  propen- 
sities, and  the  reserved  and  taciturn  bearing  of  the  English, 
to  purely  physical  causes.  I  may  admit  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  it  in  their  race,  but  much  more  of  it  is  attributable 
to  their  social  condition,  as  is  proved  by  the  contrast  of  the 
Americans. 
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In  Amerl  ^a,  where  the  privileges  of  birth  never  existed, 
and  where  riches  confer  no  peculiar  rights  on  their  posses- 
sors, men  unacquainted  with  each  other  are  very  ready  to 
frequent  the  same  places,  and  find  neither  peril  nor  advan- 
tage in  the  free  interchange  of  their  thoughts.  If  they 
meet  by  accident,  they  neither  seek  nor  avoid  intercourse ; 
their  manner  is  therefore  natural,  fi-ank,  and  open:  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  they  hardly  expect  or  apprehend  anything 
from  each  other,  and  that  they  do  not  care  to  display,  any 
more  thdn  to  conceal,  their  position  in  the  worid.  If  their 
demeanor  is  oflen  cold  and  serious,  it  is  never  haughty  or 
constrained ;  and  if  they  do  not  converse,  it  is  because 
they  are  not  in  a  humor  to  talk,  not  because  they  think 
it  their  interest  to  be  silent. 

In  a  foreign  country  two  Americans  are  at  once  friends, 
simply  because  they  are  Americans.  They  are  repulsed  by 
no  prejudice ;  they  are  attracted  by  their  common  country. 
For  two  Englishmen,  the  same  blood  is  not  enough  ;  they 
must  be  brought  together  by  the  same  rank.  The  Ameri- 
cans remark  this  unsociable  mood  of  the  English  as  much 
as  the  French  do,  and  are  not  less  astonished  by  it.  Yet 
the  Americans  are  connected  with  England  by  their  origin, 
their  rehgion,  their  language,  and  partially  by  their  man- 
ners: they  only  differ  in  their  social  condition.  It  may 
therefore  be  inferred,  that  the  reserve  of  the  English  pro- 
ceeds from  the  constitution  of  their  country,  much  more 
than  from  that  of  its  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

WHY  THE  AMERICANS  SHOW  SO  LITTLE  SENSITIVENESS  IN  THEIR 
OWN  COUNTRY,  AND  ARE  SO  SENSITIVE  IN  EUROPE. 


II  : 

:  i: 


THE  temper  of  the  Americans  is  vindictive,  like  that 
of  all  serious  and  reflecting  nations.  They  hardly 
ever  forget  an  offence,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  offend  them ; 
and  their  resentment  is  as  slow  to  kindle  as  it  is  to  abate. 

In  aristocratic  communities,  where  a  small  number  of 
persons  manage  everything,  the  outward  intercourse  of  men 
is  subject  to  settled  conventional  rules.  Every  one  then 
thinks  he  knows  exactly  what  marks  of  respect  or  of  con- 
descension he  ought  to  display,  and  none  are  presumed  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  science  of  etiquette.  These  usages  of 
the  first  class  in  society  afterwards  serve  as  a  model  to  all 
the  others ;  besides  which,  each  of  the  latter  lays  down  a 
code  of  its  own,  to  which  all  its  members  are  bound  to 
conform.  Thus  the  rules  of  politeness  form  a  complex 
system  of  legislation,  which  it  is  difficult  to  be  perfectly 
master  of,  but  from  which  it  is  dangerous  for  any  one  to 
deviate ;  so  that  men  are  constantly  exposed  involuntarily 
to  inflict  or  to  receive  bitter  affronts. 

But  as  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  obliterated,  as  men 
differing  in  education  and  in  birth  meet  and  mingle  in  the 
same  places  of  resort,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  agree  upon 
the  rules  of  good  breeding.  As  its  laws  are  uncertain,  to 
disobey  them  is  not  a  crime,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
know  what  they  are :  men  attach  more  importance  to  in- 
tentions than  to  forms,  and  they  grow  less  civil,  but  at  the 
same  time  less  quarrelsome. 
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There  are  many  little  attentions  which  an  American  doe, 
aot  care  about ;  he  think,  they  are  not  due  to  him,  or  he 
presumes  that  they  are  not  known  to  be  due:  he  th  refore 
e,.her  does  not  perceive  a  rudeness,  or  he  forgives  it ;  h" 
manners  become  less  courteous,  and  his  character  ^ore 
plain  and  masculine. 

The  mutual  indulgence  which  the  Americans  display, 
and  the  manly  confidence  with  which  they  treat  each  other 
also  result  from  another  deeper  and  more  general  cau!e 
which  I  have  already  adverted  to  in  the  precellinr  hlpt    ' 
In  the  United  States,  the  distinctions  of  rank  in  civT!  " 
ety  are  slight,  in  political  society  they  are  null ;  an  Ameri- 
can therefore,  does  not  think  himself  bound  to  pay  par- 
ticular attentions  to  any  of  his  fellow-citizens,  nor  does  he 
require  such  attentions  from  them  towards  himself.     As  he 
does  not  see  that  it  is  his  interest  eagerly  to  seek  the  com- 
pany  of  any  of  his  countrymen,  he  is  slow  to  fancy  that 
his  own  company  is  declined:  despising  no  one  on  account 
of  his  station,  he  does  not  imagine  that  any  one  can  despise 
him  for  that  cause;  and  until  he  has  clearly  perceived  an 
insult,  he  does  not  suppose  that  an  aflfront  was  intended. 
The  social  condition  of  the  Americans  naturally  accustoms 
them  not  to  take  offence  in  small  matters;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  democratic  freedom  which  they  enjoy  trans- 
fuses this  same  mildness  of  temper  into  the  character  of  the 
nation. 

The  pohtical  institutions  of  the  United  States  constantly 
bring  citizens  of  all  ranks  into  contact,  and  compel  them 
to  pursue  great  undertakings  in  concert.  People  thus  en- 
gaged have  scarcely  time  to  attend  to  the  details  ^f  eti- 
quette, and  they  are  besides  too  strongly  interested  in  living 
harmoniously  for  them  to  stick  at  such  things.  They  ther^ 
tore  soon  acquire  a  habit  of  considering  the  feehngs  and 
opinions  of  those  whom  they  meet  more  than  their  manners, 
and  thev  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  annoyed  by  trifles 
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I  have  often  remarked,  in  the  United  States,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  a  man  understand  that  his  presence  may 
be  dispensed  with  ;  hints  will  not  always  suffice  to  shake 
him  off.  I  contradict  an  American  at  every  word  he  says, 
to  show  him  that  his  conversation  bores  me ;  he  instantly 
labors  with  fresh  pertinacity  to  convince  me  :  I  preserve  a 
dogged  silence,  and  he  thinks  I  am  meditating  deeply  on 
the  truths  which  he  is  uttering :  at  last,  I  rush  from  his 
company,  and  he  supposes  that  some  urgent  business  hur- 
ries me  elsewhere.  This  man  will  never  understand  that 
he  wearies  me  to  death,  unless  I  tell  him  so ;  and  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  him  is  to  make  him  my  enemy  for  life. 

It  appears  surprising,  at  first  sight,  that  the  same  man, 
transported  to  Europe,  suddenly  becomes  so  sensitive  and 
captious,  that  I  often  find  it  as  difficult  to  avoid  offending 
him  here,  as  it  was  there  to  put  him  out  of  countenance. 
These  two  opposite  effects  proceed  from  the  same  cause. 
Democratic  institutions  generally  give  men  a  lofty  notion 
of  their  country  and  of  themselves.  An  American  leaves 
his  country  with  a  heart  swollen  with  pride :  on  arriving 
in  Europe,  he  at  once  finds  out  that  we  are  not  so  en- 
grossed by  the  United  States  and  the  great  people  who 
inhabit  them  as  he  had  supposed ;  and  this  begins  to  annoy 
him.  He  has  been  informed  that  the  conditions  of  society 
are  not  equal  in  our  part  of  the  globe ;  and  he  observes 
that,  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  traces  of  rank  are 
not  wholly  obliterated,  —  that  wealth  and  birth  still  retain 
some  indeterminate  privileges,  which  force  themselves  upon 
his  notice  whilst  they  elude  definition.  He  is  therefore 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  place  which  he  ought  to  occupy 
in  this  half-ruined  scale  of  classes,  which  are  sufficiently 
distinct  to  hate  and  despise  each  other,  yet  sufficiently  alike 
for  him  to  be  always  confounding  them.  He  is  afi-aid  of 
ranging  himself  too  high,  still  more  is  he  afraid  of  being 
ranged  too  low  :  this  twofold  peril  keeps  his  mind  con- 
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8tant'7  on  the  stretch,  and  embarrasses  all   he  says  and 
does. 

He  learns  from  tradition  that  in  Europe  ceremonial  ob- 
servances were  infinitely  varied  according  to  different  ranks ; 
this  recollection  of  former  times  completes  his  perplexity, 
and  he  is  the  more  afraid  of  not  obtaining  those  marks  of 
respect  which  are  due  to  him,  as  he  does  not  exactly  know 
in  what  they  consist.     He  is  like  a  man  surrounded  by 
traps :  society  is  not  a  recreation  for  him,  but  a  serious  toil  : 
he  weighs  your  least  actions,  interrogates  your  looks,  and 
scrutinizes  all  you  say,  lest  there  should  be  some  hidden 
allusion  to  affront  him.     I  doubt  whether  there  was  ever 
a  provincial  man  of  quahty  so  punctUious  in  breeding  as  he 
is :  he  endeavors  to  attend  to  the  slightest  rules  of  etiquette, 
and  does  not  allow  one  of  them  to  be  waived  towards  him- 
self: he  is  full  of  scruples,  and  at  the  same  time  of  preten- 
sions; he  wishes  to  do  enough,  but  fears  to  do  too  much; 
and  as  he  does  not  very  well  know  the  limits  of  the  one  or 
of  the  other,  he  keeps  up  a  haughty  and  embarrassed  air 
of  reserve. 

But  this  is  not  all :  here  is  yet  another  double  of  the 
human  heart.     An  American  is  forever  talking  of  the  ad- 
mirable equality  which  prevails  in  the  United  States  :  aloud, 
he  makes  it  the  boast  of  his  country,  but  in  secret,  he  de- 
plores it  for  himself;  and  he  aspires  to  show  that,  for  his 
part,  he  is  an  exception  to  the  general  state  of  things  which 
he  vaunts.     There  is  hardly  an  American  to  be  met  with 
who  does  not  claim  some  remote  kindred  with  the  first 
founders  of  the  Colonies  ;  and  as  for  the  scions  of  the  noble 
families  of  England,  America  seemed  to  me  to  be  covered 
with  them.     When  an  opulent  American  arrives  in  Eu- 
rope, his  first  care  is  to  surround  himself  with  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  wealth :  he  is  so  afraid  of  being  taken  for  the  plain 
Citizen  of  a  democracy,  that  he  adopts  a  hundred  distorted 
ways  of  brmging  some  new  instance  of  his  wealth  before 
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you  every  day.  His  house  will  be  in  the  most  fashionable 
part  of  the  town :  he  will  always  be  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  servants.  I  have  heard  an  American  complain  that,  in 
the  best  houses  of  Paris,  the  society  was  rather  mixed  ;  the 
taste  which  prevails  there  was  not  pure  enough  for  him ; 
and  he  ventured  to  hint  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  a 
want  of  elegance  of  manner ;  he  could  not  accustom  him- 
self to  see  wit  concealed  under  such  unpretending  forms. 

These  contrasts  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  If  the  ves- 
tiges of  former  aristocratic  distinctions  were  not  so  com- 
pletely effaced  in  the  United  States,  the  Americans  would 
be  less  simple  and  less  tolerant  in  their  own  country  ;  they 
would  require  less,  and  be  less  fond  of  borrowed  manners, 


in  ours. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  THREE  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 

TVTHEN  men  feel  a  natural  compassion  for  the  suffer- 
T  T  ings  of  each  other,  —  when  they  are  brought  to- 
gether by  easy  and  frequent  intercourse,  and  no  sensitive 
feelings  keep  them  asunder,  —  it  may  readily  be  supposed 
that  they  will  lend  assistance  to  one  another  whenever  it  is 
needed.  When  an  American  asks  for  the  co-operation  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  it  is  seldom  refused ;  and  I  have  often 
seen  it  afforded  spontaneously,  and  with  great  good-will. 
If  an  accident  happens  on  the  highway,  everybody  hastens 
to  help  the  sufferer ;  if  some  great  and  sudden  calamity 
befalls  a  family,  the  purses  of  a  thousand  strangers  are  at 
once  willingly  opened,  and  small  but  numerous  donations 
pour  in  to  relieve  their  distress. 

It  often  happens,  amongst  the  mo^t  civilized  nations  of 
the  globe,  that  a  poor  wretch  is  as  friendless  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  as  the  savage  in  his  wilds  :  this  is  hardly  ever 
the  case  in  the  United  States.  The  Americans,  who  are 
always  cold  and  often  coarse  in  their  manners,  seldom  show 
insensibility;  and  if  they  do  not  proffer  services  eagerly, 
yet  they  do  not  refuse  to  render  them. 

All  this  is  not  in  contradiction  to  what  I  have  said  before 
on  the  subject  of  individualism.  The  two  things  are  so  far 
from  combating  each  other,  that  I  can  see  how  they  agree. 
Equality  of  conditions,  whilst  it  makes  men  feel  their  inde- 
pendence, shows  them  their  own  weakness  :  they  are  free, 
but  exposed  to  a  thousand  accidents  ;  and  experience  soon 
teaches  them  that,  although  they  do  not  habituaUy  require 
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the  assistance  of  others,  a  time  ahnost  always  comes  whon 
they  cannot  do  witliout  it. 

We  constantly  see,  in  Europe,  that  men  of  the  same 
profession  are  ever  ready  to  assist  each  otlier  ;  they  are  all 
exposed  to  the  same  ills,  and  that  is  enough  to  teach  them 
to  seek  mutual  preservatives,  however  hard-hearted  and 
selfish  they  may  otherwise  be.  When  one  of  them  flills 
into  danger,  from  which  the  others  may  save  him  by  a 
shght  transient  sacrifice  or  a  sudden  effort,  they  do  not  fail 
to  make  the  attempt.  Not  that  they  are  deeply  interested 
in  his  fate,  —  for  if,  by  chance,  their  exertions  are  unavail- 
ing, they  immediately  forget  the  object  of  them,  and  return 
to  their  own  business,  —  but  a  sort  of  tacit  and  almost  in- 
voluntary agreement  has  been  passed  between  them,  by 
which  each  one  owes  to  the  others  a  temporary  support, 
which  he  may  claim  for  himself  in  turn. 

Extend  to  a  people  the  remark  here  applied  to  a  class, 
and  you  will  understand  my  meaning.  A  similar  covenant 
exists,  in  fact,  between  all  the  citizens  of  a  democracy :  they 
all  feel  themselves  subject  to  the  same  weakness  and  the 
same  dangers  ;  and  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  sympa- 
thy, makes  it  a  rule  with  them  to  lend  each  other  mutual 
assistance  when  required.  The  more  equal  social  condi- 
tions become,  the  more  do  men  display  this  reciprocal  dis- 
position to  oblige  each  other.  In  democracies,  no  great 
benefits  are  conferred,  bu*"  ";ood  offices  are  constantly  ren- 
dered; a  man  seldom  displays  self-devotion,  but  all  men 
are  ready  to  be  of  service  to  one  another. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


now   DEMOCRACY  AFFECTS  THE  RELATIONS  OF  MASTERS  AND 

SERVANTS. 

AN  American  who  had  travelled  for  a  long  tune  in 
Europe  once  said  to  me :  "  The  English  treat  their 
servants   with   a  stiffness   and  imperiousness    of   manner 
wliich  surprise  us  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French 
sometimes  treat  their  attendants  with  a  degree  of  familiar- 
ity or  of  politeness  which  we  cannot  understand.     It  looks 
as  if  they  were  afraid  to  give  orders ;  the  posture  of  the 
superior  and  the  inferior  is  ill  maintained."     The  remark 
was  a  just  one,  and  I  have  often  made  it  myself.     I  have 
always  considered  England  as  the  country  of  all  the  world 
where,  in  our  time,  the  bond  of  domestic  service  is  drawn 
most  tightly,  and  France  as  the  country  where  it  is  most 
relaxed.     Nowhere  have  I  seen  masters  stand  so  high  or 
so  low  as  in  these  two  countries.     Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes the  Americans  are  to  be  placed.     Such  is  the  fact, 
as  it  appears  upon  the  surface  of  things :  to  discover  the 
causes  of  that  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  search  the  matter 
tlioroughly. 

No  communities  have  ever  yet  existed  in  which  social 
conditions  have  been  so  equal  that  there  were  neither  rich 
nor  poor,  and,  consequently,  neither  masters  nor  servants. 
Democracy  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  these  two 
classes,  but  it  changes  their  dispositions,  and  modifies  their 
mutual  relations. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  servants  form  a  distinct 
class,  not  more  variously  composed  than  that  of  their  mas- 
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ters.  A  settled  order  is  soon  established ;  in  the  former  as 
well  as  in  the  latter  class  a  scale  is  formed,  with  numerous 
distinctions  or  marked  gradations  of  rank,  and  generations 
succeed  each  other  thus,  without  any  change  of  position. 
These  two  communities  are  superposed  one  above  the 
other,  always  distinct,  but  regulated  by  analogous  princi- 
pies.  This  aristocratic  constitution  does  not  exert  a  less 
powerful  influence  on  the  notions  and  manners  of  servants 
than  on  those  of  masters ;  and,  although  the  effects  are  dif- 
ferent, the  same  cause  may  easily  be  traced. 

Both  classes  constitute  small  communities  in  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  and  certain  permanent  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  ultunately  estabUshed  amongst  them.  The  dif- 
ferent acts  of  human  life  are  viewed  by  one  peculiar  and 
unchanging  light.  In  the  society  of  servants,  as  in  that 
of  masters,  men  exercise  a  great  influence  over  each  other : 
they  acknowledge  settled  rules,  and,  in  the  absence  of  law, 
they  are  guided  by  a  sort  of  public  opinion ;  their  habits 
are  settled,  and  their  conduct  is  placed  under  a  certain 

control. 

These  men,  whose  destiny  it  is  to  obey,  certainly  do  not 
understand  fame,  virtue,  honesty,  and  honor  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  masters  ;  but  they  have  a  pride,  a  virtue, 
and  an  honesty  pertaining  to  their  condition  ;  and  they 
have  a  notion,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of  a  sort  of 
servile  honor.*  Because  a  class  is  mean,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  all  who  belong  to  it  are  mean-hearted ;  to 
think  so  would  be  a  great  mistake.  However  lowly  it  may 
be,  he  who  is  foremost  there,  and  who  has  no  notion  of  quit- 

♦  If  the  principal  opinions  by  which  men  are  guided  are  examined  closely 
and  in  detail,  the  analogy  appears  still  more  striking,  and  one  is  sarprised 
to  find  amongst  them,  just  as  jnuch  as  amongst  the  haughtiest  scions  of  a 
feudal  race,  pride  of  birth,  respect  for  their  ancestry  and  their  descendants, 
disdain  of  their  inferiors,  a  dread  of  contact,  and  a  taste  for  etiquette,  prec& 
dents,  and  antiquity. 
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ting  it,  occupies  an  aristocratic  position  which  inspires  him 
with  lofty  feehngs,  pride,  and  self-respect,  that  fit  him  for 
the  higher  virtues,  and  for  actions  above  the  common. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  it  was  by  no  means  rare 
to  find  men  of  noble  and  vigorous  minds  in  the  service  of 
the  great,  who  felt  not  the  servitude  they  bore,  and  who 
submitted  to  the  will  of  their  masters  without  any  fear  of 
their  displeasure. 

But  this  was  hardly  ever  the  case  amongst  the  inferior 
ranks  of  domestic  servants.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  he 
who  occupies  the  lowest  stage  of  the  order  of  menials 
stands  very  low  indeed.  The  French  created  a  word  on 
purpose  to  designate  the  servants  of  the  aristocracy,  —  they 
called  them  "lackeys."  This  word  lackey  served  as  the 
strongest  expression,  when  all  others  were  exhausted,  to 
designate  human  meanness.  Under  the  old  French  mon- 
archy, to  denote  by  a  single  expression  a  low-spirited  con- 
temptible fellow,  it  was  usual  to  say  that  he  had  the  soul 
of  a  lackey;  the  term  was  enough  to  convey  all  that  was 
intended. 

The  permanent  inequality  of  conditions  not  only  gives 
servants  certain  peculiar  virtues  and  vices,  but  it  places 
them  in  a  peculiar  relation  with  respect  to  their  masters. 
Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  poor  man  is  familiarized 
from  his  childhood  with  the  notion  of  being  commanded ; 
to  whichever  side  he  turns  his  eyes,  the  graduated  struc- 
ture of  society  and  the  aspect  of  obedience  meet  his  view. 
Hence,  in  those  countries,  the  master  readily  obtains 
prompt,  complete,  respectful,  and  easy  obedience  from  his 
servants,  because  they  revere  in  him,  not  only  their  mas- 
ter, but  the  class  of  masters.  He  weighs  down  their  will 
by  the  whole  weight  of  the  aristocracy.  He  orders  their 
actions ;  to  a  certain  extent,  he  even  directs  their  thoughts. 
In  aristocracies,  the  master  often  exercises,  even  without 
being  aware  of  it,  an  amazing  sway  over  the  opinions,  the 
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habits,  and  the  manners  of  those  who  obey  him,  and  his 
influence  extends  even  further  than  his  authority. 

Jn  aristocratic  communities,  there  are  not  only  heredi- 
tary families  of  servants  as  well  as  of  masters,  but  the 
same  families  of  servants  adhere  for  several  generations 
to  the  same  families  of  masters  (like  two  parallel  lines 
which  neither  meet  nor  separate)  ;  and  this  considerably 
modifies  the  mutual  relations  of  these  two  classes  of  per- 
Thus,  although  in  aristocratic  society  the  master 


sons. 


and  servant  have  no  natural  resemblance,  —  although,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  placed  at  an  immense  distance  on 
the  scale  of  human  beings  by  their  fortune,  education,  and 
opinions, — yet  time  ultimately  binds  them  together.  They 
are  connected  by  a  long  series  of  common  reminiscences, 
and  however  different  they  may  be,  they  grow  ahke ;  whilst 
in  democracies,  where  they  are  naturally  almost  ahke, 
they  always  remain  strangers  to  each  other.  Amongst 
an  aristociatio  people,  the  master  gets  to  look  upon  his 
servants  as  an  inferior  and  secondary  part  of  himself,  and 
he  often  takes  an  interest  in  their  lot  by  a  last  stretch  of 
selfishness. 

Servants,  on  their  part,  are  not  averse  to  regard  them- 
selves in  the  same  light;  and  they  sometimes  identify 
themselves  with  the  person  of  the  master,  so  that  they  be- 
come an  appendage  to  him  in  their  own  eyes  as  well  as  in 
his.  In  aristocracies,  a  servant  fills  a  subordinate  position 
which  he  cannot  get  out  of;  above  him  is  another  man, 
holding  a  superior  rank,  which  he  cannot  lose.  On  one 
side,  are  obscurity,  poverty,  obedience  for  hfe;  on  the 
<>ther,  and  also  for  life,  fe'iie,  wealth,  and  command.  The 
,;wo  conditions  are  always  distinct  and  always  in  propin- 
quity ;  the  tie  that  connects  them  is  as  lasting  as  they  are 
themselves. 

In  this  predicament,  the  servant  ultimately  detaches  hia 
notion  of  interest  from  his  own  person ;  he  deserts  himself 
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as  it  were,  or  rather  he  transports  himself  into  the  charac- 
ter of  his  master,  and  thus  assumes  an  imaginary  person- 
ality. He  complacently  invests  himself  with  the  wealth 
of  those  who  command  him ;  he  shares  their  fame,  exalts 
himself  by  their  rank,  and  feeds  his  mind  with  borrowed 
greatness,  to  which  he  attaches  more  importance  than  those 
who  fully  and  really  possess  it.  There  is  something  touch- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  ridiculous,  in  this  strange  con- 
fusion of  two  different  states  of  being.  These  passions  of 
masters,  when  they  pass  into  the  souls  of  menials,  assume 
the  natural  dimensions  of  the  place  they  occupy ;  they  are 
contracted  and  lowered.  What  was  pride  in  the  former 
becomes  puerile  vanity  and  paltry  ostentation  in  the  latter. 
The  servants  of  a  great  man  are  commonly  most  punctil- 
ious as  to  the  marks  of  respect  due  to  him,  and  they  attach 
more  importance  to  his  sh'ghtest  privileges  than  he  does 
himself.  In  France,  a  ftw  of  these  old  servants  of  the 
aristocracy  are  still  to  be  met  with,  here  and  there ;  they 
have  survived  their  race,  which  will  soon  disappear  with 
them  altogether. 

In  the  United  States,  I  never  saw  any  one  at  all  like 
them.  The  Americans  are  not  only  <unacquainted  with  the 
kind  of  man,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  them  under- 
stand that  such  ever  existed.  It  is  scarcely  less  difficult 
for  them  to  conceive  it,  than  for  us  to  form  a  correct  notion 
of  what  a  slave  was  amongst  the  Romans,  or  a  serf  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  All  these  men  were,  in  fact,  though  in 
different  degrees,  results  of  the  same  caub. :  they  are  all 
retiring  from  our  sight,  and  disappearing  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  past,  together  with  the  social  condition  to  which 
they  owed  their  origin. 

Equality  of  conditions  turns  servants  and  masters  into 
new  beings,  and  places  them  in  new  relative  positions. 
When  social  conditions  are  nearly  equal,  men  are  con- 
stantly changing  their  situations  in  hfe :    there  is  still  a 
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class  of  menials  and  a  class  of  masters,  but  these  classes 
are  not  always  composed  of  the  same  individuals,  still  less 
of  the  same  famiUes ;  and  those  who  command  are  not 
more  secure  of  perpetuity  than  those  who  obey.  As  ser- 
.  vants  do  not  form  a  separate  people,  they  have  no  habits, 
prejudices,  or  manners  peculiar  to  themselves:  they  are 
not  remarkable  for  any  particular  turn  of  mind  or  moods 
of  feeling.  They  know  no  vices  or  virtues  of  their  con- 
dition, but  they  partake  of  the  education,  the  opinions,  the 
feelings,  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  their  contemporaries ; 
and  they  are  honest  men  or  scoundrels  in  the  same  way 
as  their  masters  are. 

The  conditions  of  servants  are  not  less  equal  than  those 
of  masters.  As  no  marked  ranks  or  fixed  subordination 
are  to  be  found  amongst  them,  they  will  not  display  either 
the  meanness  or  the  greatness  which  characterize  the  aris- 
tocracy of  menials,  as  well  as  all  other  aristocracies.  I 
never  saw  a  man  in  the  United  States  who  reminded  me 
of  that  class  of  confidential  servants  of  which  we  still  re- 
tain a  reminiscence  in  Europe,  neither  did  I  ever  meet 
with  such  a  thing  as  a  lackey :  all  traces  of  the  one  and 
the  other  have  disappeared. 

In  democracies,  servants  are  not  only  equal  amongst 
themselves,  but  it  may  be  said  that  they  are,  in  some  sort, 
the  equals  of  their  masters.  This  requires  explanation  in 
order  to  be  rightly  understood.  At  any  moment,  a  servant 
may  become  a  master,  and  he  aspires  to  rise  to  that  con- 
dition :  the  servant  is  therefore  not  a  different  man  from 
the  master.  Why  then  has  the  former  a  right  to  command, 
and  what  compels  the  latter  to  obey  ?  —  the  fi'ee  and  tem- 
porary consent  of  both  their  wills.  Neither  of  them  is,  by 
nature,  inferior  to  the  other ;  they  only  become  so  for  a 
time,  by  covenant.  "Within  the  terms  of  this  covenant, 
the  one  is  a  servant,  the  other  a  master ;  beyond  it,  they 
are  two  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  —  two  men. 
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I  beg  the  reader  particularly  to  observe,  that  this  is  not 
only  the  notion  which  servants  themselves  entertain  of  their 
own  condition ;  domestic  service  is  looked  upon  by  masters 
in  the  same  light ;  and  the  precise  limits  of  authority  and 
obedience  are  as  clearly  settled  in  the  mind  of  the  one  as 
in  that  of  the  other. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  community  have  long  at- 
tamed  a  condition  nearly  alike,  and  when  equality  is  an  old 
and  acknowledged  fact,  the  public  mind,  which  is  never 
affected  by  exceptions,  assigns  certain  general  limits  to  the 
value  of  man,  above  or  below  which  no  man  can  long  re- 
main placed.  It  is  in  vain  that  wealth  and  poverty, 
authority  and  obedience,  accidentally  interpose  great  dis- 
tances between  two  men;  public  opinion,  founded  upon 
the  usual  order  of  things,  draws  them  to  a  common  level, 
and  creates  a  species  of  imaginary  equality  between  them, 
in  spite  of  the  real  inequality  of  their  conditions.  This 
all-powerful  opinion  penetrates  at  length  even  into  the 
hearts  of  those  whose  interest  might  arm  them  to  resist  it ; 
it  affects  their  judgment,  whilst  it  subdues  their  will. 

In  their  inmost  convictions  the  master  and  the  servant 
no  longer  perceive  any  deep-seated  difference  between 
them,  and  they  neither  hope  nor  fear  to  meet  with  any 
such  at  any  time.  They  are  therefore  neither  subject  to 
disdain  nor  to  anger,  and  they  discern  in  each  other  neither 
humility  nor  pride.  The  master  holds  the  contract  of  ser- 
vice to  be  the  only  source  of  his  power,  and  the  servant 
regards  it  as  the  only  cause  of  his  obedience.  They  do 
not  quarrel  about  their  reciprocal  situations,  but  each  knows 
his  own  and  keeps  it. 

In  the  French  army,  the  common  soldier  is  taken  from 
nearly  the  same  class  as  the  officer,  and  may  hold  the  same 
commissions :  out  of  the  ranks,  he  considers  himself  en- 
tirely equal  to  his  military  superiors,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
he  is  80 ;  but  when  under  arms,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
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obey,  and  his  obedience  is  not  the  less  prompt,  precise,  and 
ready,  for  being  voluntary  and  defined.  This  example  may 
give  a  notion  of  what  takes  place  between  masters  and  ser- 
vants in  democratic  communities. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  those  warm  and 
deep-seated  affections  which  are  sometimes  kindled  in  the 
domestic  service  of  aristocracy  will  ever  spring  up  between 
these  two  men,  or  that  they  will  exhibit  strong  instances  of 
self-sacrifice.  In  aristocracies,  masters  and  servants  live 
apart,  and  frequently  their  only  intercourse  is  through  a 
third  person  ;  yet  they  commonly  stand  firmly  by  one  an- 
other. In  democratic  countries,  the  master  and  the  ser- 
vant are  close  together :  they  are  in  daily  personal  contact, 
but  their  minds  do  not  intermingle ;  they  have  common 
occupations,  hardly  ever  common  interests. 

Amongst  such  a  people,  the  servant  always  considers 
himself  as  a  sojourner  in  the  dwelling  of  his  masters.  He 
knew  nothing  of  their  forefathers  ;  he  will  see  nothing  c^ 
their  descendants ;  he  has  nothing  lasting  to  expect  from 
them.  Why,  then,  should  he  confound  his  life  with  theirs, 
and  whence  should  so  strange  a  surrender  of  himself  pro- 
ceed ?  The  reciprocal  position  of  the  two  men  is  changed ; 
their  mutual  relations  must  be  so,  too. 

I  would  fain  illustrate  all  these  reflections  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Americans  ;  but,  for  this  purpose,  the  distinctions 
of  persons  and  places  must  be  accurately  traced.  In  the 
South  of  the  Union,  slavery  exists  ;  all  that  I  have  just  said 
is  consequently  inapplicable  there.  In  the  North,  the  ma- 
jority of  servants  are  either  freedmen,  or  the  children  of 
freedmen :  *  these  persons  occupy  a  contested  position  in 
the  public  estimation  ;  by  the  laws,  they  are  brought  up  to 

*  This  is  a  natural  mistake  for  a  stranger  to  make.  In  hotels,  and  othei 
large  public  establishments,  it  may  be  true  that  a  majority  of  the  servants 
are  free  blacks  ;  but  very  few  such  persons  are  employed  as  servants  in  pri- 
vate families  at  the  North.  —  Am.  Ed. 
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the  level  of  their  masters  ;  by  the  manners  of  the  country, 
they  are  obstinately  detruded  from  it.  They  do  not  them- 
selves clearly  know  their  proper  place,  and  are  almost 
always  either  insolent  or  craven. 

But  in  the  Northern  States,  especially  in  New  England, 
ttiere  are  a  certain  number  of  whites  who  agree,  for  wages, 
to  yield  a  temporary  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  I  have  heard  that  these  servants  commonly  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  situations  with  punctuahty  and 
intelligence ;  and  that,  without  thinking  themselves  natu- 
rally inferior  to  the  person  who  orders  them,  they  submit 
without  reluctance  to  obey  him.  They  appeared  to  me  to 
carry  into  service  some  of  those  manly  habits  which  inde- 
pendence and  equality  create.  Having  once  selected  a 
liard  way  of  life,  they  do  not  seek  to  escape  from  it  by 
indirect  means  ;  and  they  have  sufficient  respect  for  them- 
selves not  to  refuse  to  their  masters  that  obedience  which 
they  have  freely  promised.  On  their  part,  masters  require 
nothing  of  their  servants  but  the  faithftil  and  rigorous  per- 
formance of  the  covenant :  they  do  not  ask  for  marks  of  re- 
spect, they  do  not  claim  their  love,  or  devoted  attachment ; 
it  is  enough  that,  as  servants,  they  are  exact  and  honest. 

It  would  not,  then,  be  true  to  assert  that,  in  democratic 
society,  the  relation  of  servants  and  masters  is  disorgan- 
ized :  it  is  organized  on  another  footing  ;  the  rule  is  differ- 
ent, but  there  is  a  rule. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire  whether  the  new  state  of 
things  which  I  have  just  described  is  inferior  to  that  which 
preceded  it,  or  simply  different.  Enough  for  me  that  it  is 
fixed  and  determined  ;  for  what  is  most  important  to  meet 
with  among  men  is  not  any  given  ordering,  but  order. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  those  sad  and  troubled  times  at 
which  equality  is  established  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of 
revolution,  —  when  democracy,  after  having  been  intro- 
duced into  the  state  of  society,  still  struggles  with  difficulty 
against  the  prejudices  and  manners  of  the  country  ?     The 
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laws,  and  partially  public  opinion,  already  declare  that  no 
natural  or  permanent  inferiority  exists  between  the  servant 
and  the  master.  But  this  new  belief  has  not  yet  reached 
the  innermost  convictions  of  the  latter,  or  rather  his  heart 
rejects  it :  in  the  secret  persuasion  of  his  mind,  the  master 
thinks  that  he  belongs  to  a  peculiar  and  superior  race ;  he 
daros  not  say  so,  but  he  shudders  at  allowing  himself  to  be 
dragged  to  the  same  level.  His  authority  over  his  servants 
becomes  timid,  and  at  the  same  time  harsh  ;  he  has  already 
ceased  to  entertain  for  them  the  feelings  of  patronizing 
kindness  which  long  uncontested  power  always  produces, 
and  he  is  surprised  that,  being  changed  himself,  his  servant 
changes  also.  He  wants  his  attendants  to  form  regular  and 
permanent  habits,  in  a  condition  of  domestic  service  which 
is  only  temporary ;  he  requires  that  they  should  appear 
contented  with  and  proud  of  a  servile  condition,  which 
they  will  one  day  shake  off,  —  that  they  should  sacrifice 
themselves  to  a  man  who  can  neither  protect  nor  ruin 
them ;  and,  in  short,  that  they  should  contract  an  indissolu- 
ble engagement  to  a  being  like  themselves,  and  one  who 
will  last  no  longer  than  they  will. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  it  often  happens  that  the 
condition  of  domestic  service  does  not  degrade  the  charac- 
ter of  those  who  enter  upon  it,  because  they  neither  know 
nor  imagine  any  other  ;  and  the  amazing  inequality  which 
is  manifest  between  them  and  their  master  appears  to  be 
the  necessary  and  unavoidable  consequence  of  some  hidden 
law  of  Providence. 

In  democracies,  the  condition  of  domestic  service  does 
not  degrade  the  character  of  those  who  enter  upon  it, 
because  it  is  freely  chosen,  and  adopted  for  a  time  only, 
—  because  it  is  not  stigmatized  by  public  opinion,  and 
creates  no  permanent  inequality  between  the  servant  and 
the  master. 

But  whilst  the  transition  from  one  social  condition  to 
another  is  going  on,  there  is  almost  always  a  time  when 
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men  s  mmds  fluctuate  between  the  aristocratic  notion  of 
subjection  and  the  democratic  notion  of  obedience.  Obe- 
dience then  loses  its  moral  importance  in  the  eyes  of  him 
who  obeys  ;  he  no  longer  considers  it  as  a  species  of  divine 
obligation,  and  he  does  not  yet  view  it  under  its  purely 
human  aspect ;  it  has  to  him  no  character  of  sanctity  or 
of  justice  and  he  submits  to  it  as  to  a  degrading  but  prof- 
itable  condition. 

At  that  period,  a  confused  and  imperfect  phantom  of 
equality  haunts  the  minds  of  servante ;  they  do  not  at  once 
perceive  whether  the  equality  to  which  they  are  entitled  is 
to  be  found  within  or  without  the  pale  of  domestic  service; 
and  they  rebel  m  their  hearts  against  a  subordination  to 
which  they  have  subjected  themselves,  and  from  which 
they  denve  actual  profit.  They  consent  to  serve,  and  they 
blush  to  obey:  they  like  the  advantages  of  service,  but  not 
the  master ;  or,  rather,  they  are  not  sure  that  they  ought 
not  themselves  to  be  masters,  and  they  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider him  who  orders  them  as  an  unjust  usurper  of  their 
own  rights. 

Then  it  is  that  the  dwelling  of  eveiy  citizen  offers  a 
spectacle  somewhat  analogous  to  the,  gloomy  aspect  of  po- 
htical  society.     A  secret  and  intestine  warfare  is  goina  on 
there  between  powers  ever  rivals  and  suspicious  of  "one 
another:  the  master  is  ill-natured  and  weak,  the  servant 
Ill-natured  and  intractable;  the  one  constantly  attempts  to 
evade  by  unfair  restrictions  his  obligation  to  protect  and 
to  remunerate, -the  other,  his  obligation  to  obey.     The 
reins  of  domestic  government  dangle  between  them,  to  be 
snatched  at  by  one  or  the  other.     The  lines  which  divide 
authority  from  oppression,  liberty  from  license,  and  right 
from  might,  are  to  their  eyes  so  jumbled  together  and  con- 
fused  that  no  one  knows  exactly  what  he  is,  or  what  he 
may  be,  or  what  he  ought  to  be.     Such  a  condition  is  not 
democracy,  but  revolution. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


HOW    DEMOCRATIC    INSTITUTIONS    AND     MANNERS     TEND 
RAISE  RENTS  AND   SHORTEN  THE  TERMS  OF  LEASES. 


TO 


WHAT  has  been  said  of  servants  and  masters  is  ap- 
plicable, to  a  certain  extent,  to  land-owners  and 
farming  tenants ;  but  this  subject  deserves  to  be  considered 

by  itself. 

In  America  there  are,  properly  speaking,  no  farming 
tenants  ;  every  man  owns  the  ground  he  tills.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  democratic  laws  tend  greatly  to  increase 
the  number  of  land-owners,  and  to  diminish  that  of  farming 
tenants.  Yet  what  takes  place  in  the  United  States  is 
much  less  attributable  to  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
than  to  the  country  itself.  In  America  land  is  cheap,  and 
any  one  may  easily  become  a  land-owner ;  its  returns  are 
small,  and  its  produce  cannot  well  be  divided  between  a 
land-owner  and  a  farmer.  America  therefore  stands  alone 
in  this  respect,  at  well  as  in  many  others,  and  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  take  it  as  an  example. 

I  believe  that,  in  democratic  as  well  as  in  aristocratic 
countries,  there  will  be  land-owners  and  tenants,  but  the 
connection  existing  between  them  will  be  of  a  different 
kind.  In  aristocracies,  the  hire  of  a  farm  is  paid  to  the 
landlord,  not  only  in  rent,  but  in  respect,  regard,  and  duty; 
in  democracies,  the  whole  is  paid  in  cash.  When  estates 
are  divided  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  perma- 
nent connection  which  existed  between  families  and  the  soil 
is  dissolved,  the  land-owner  and  the  tenant  are  only  casu- 
ally brought  into  contact.     They  meet  for  a  moment  to 
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settle  the  conditions  of  the  agreement,  and  then  lose  sight 
of  each  other;  they  are  two  strangers  brought  together  by 
a  common  interest,  and  who  keenly  talk  over  a  matter  of 
busmess,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  make  money 

In  proportion  as  property  is  subdivided  and  wealth  dis- 
tnbuted  over  the  country,  the  commr.nity  is  filled  with 
people  whose  former  opulence  is  declining,  and  with  other, 
whose  fortunes  are  of  recent  growth,  and  whose  wants  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  their  resources.  For  all  such  per- 
sons the  smal  est  pecuniary  profit  is  a  matter  of  importance, 
an  none  of  them  feel  disposed  to  waive  any  of  thefr  claim 
or  to  lose  any  portion  of  their  income. 

As  ranks  are  intermingled,  and  as  very  large  as  well  as 
very  scanty  fortunes  become  more  rare,  eve,;  day  brings 
he  socia  condition  of  the  land-owner  nearer  to  that  of  th^ 
farmer:  the  one  has  not  naturally  any  uncontested  superi- 
orly over  the  other ;  between  two  men  who  are  equal,  and 
not  at  ease  m  their  circumstances,  the  contract  of  hire  is 
exclusively  an  affair  of  money. 

A  man  whose  estate  extends  over  a  whole  district,  and 
who  owns  a  hundred  farms,  is  well  aware  of  the  imporLnce 
of  gaming  at  the  same  time  the  affections  of  sonie  thou- 
sands of  men  ;  this  object  appears  to^call  for  his  exertions 
and  to  attain  it  he  will  readily  make  considerable  sacrifices 
But  he  who  owns  a  hundred  acres  is  insensible  to  similar 
considerations,  and  cares  but  little  to  win  the  private  regard 

An  aristocracy  does  not  expire,  hke  a  man,  in  a  single 
day ;  the  aristocratic  principle  is  slowly  undermined  in 
mens  opinion,  before  it  is  attacked  in  their  laws.  Lona 
beware  open  war  is  declared  against  it,  the  tie  which  had 
It  erto  united  the  higher  classes  to  the  lower  may  be  seen 
0  be  ^adually  relaxed.  Indifference  and  contempt  are 
betrayed  by  one  class,  jealousy  and  hatred  by  the  others  • 
the  intercourse  between  rich  and  poor  becomes  less  frequent' 
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and  less  kind,  and  rents  are  raised.  This  is  not  the  conso^ 
quence  of  a  democratic  revolution,  but  its  certain  harbin- 
ger :  for  an  aristocracy  which  has  lost  the  affections  of  the 
people,  once  and  forever,  is  like  a  tree  dead  at  the  root, 
which  is  the  more  easily  torn  up  by  the  winds  the  higher 
its  branches  have  spread. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years  the  rents  of  farms 
have  amazingly  increased,  not  only  in  France,  but  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  remarkable  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures within  the  same  period  do  not  suffice,  in  my  opinion, 
to  explain  this  fact :  recourse  must  be  had  to  another  cause, 
more  powerful  and  more  concealed.  I  believe  that  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  democratic  institutions  which  several 
European  nations  have  adopted,  and  in  the  democratic  pas- 
sions which  more  or  less  agitate  all  the  rest. 

I  have  frequently  heard  great  Enghsh  land-owners  con- 
gratulate themselves  that,  at  the  present  day,  they  derive 
a  much  larger  income  from  their  estates  than  their  fathers 
did.  They  have  perhaps  good  reason  to  be  glad ;  but  most 
assuredly  they  know  not  what  they  are  glad  of.  They 
think  they  are  making  a  clear  gain,  when  it  is  in  reality 
onlv  an  exchange :  their  influence  is  what  they  are  parting 
with  for  cash ;  and  what  they  gain  in  money  will  erelong 
be  lost  in  power. 

There  is  yet  another  sign  by  which  it  is  easy  to  know 
that  a  great  democratic  revolution  is  going  on  or  approach- 
ing. In  the  Middle  Ages,  almost  all  lands  were  leased  for 
lives,  or  for  very  long  terms  :  the  domestic  economy  of  that 
period  shows  that  leases  for  ninety-nine  years  were  more 
frequent  then  than  leases  for  twelve  years  are  now.  Men 
then  believed  that  families  were  immortal ;  men's  conditions 
seemed  settled  forever,  and  the  whole  of  society  appeared 
to  be  so  fixed,  that  it  was  not  supposed  anything  would 
ever  be  stirred  or  shaken  in    its  structure.     In  ages  of 
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equality,  the  human  mhid  takes  a  different  bent :  the  pre- 
vaihng  notion  is  that  nothing  abides,  and  man  is  haunted 
by  the  thought  of  mutability.     Under  tliis  impression,  the 
land-owner  and  the  tenant  himself  are  instinctively  averse 
to  protracted  terms  of  obligation :  they  are  afraid  of  beincr 
tied  up  to-morrow  by  the  contract  which  benefits  them 
to-day.     They  have  vague  anticipations  of  some  sudden 
and  unforeseen  change  in  their  conditions ;  they  mistrust 
themselves ;  they  fear  lest  their  taste  should  change,  and 
lest  they  should  lament  that  they  cannot  rid  themselves  of 
what  they  coveted.     Nor  are  such  fears  unfounded  j  for  in 
democratic  times,  that  which  is  most  fluctuating  amidst  the 
^uctuation  of  all  around  is  the  heart  of  man. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


INFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCRACY   ON  WAGES. 

MOST  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  already  made  in 
speaking  of  masters  and  servants  may  be  applied  to 
masters  and  workmen.  As  the  gradations  of  the  social 
scale  come  to  be  less  observed,  whilst  the  great  sink  and 
the  humble  rise,  and  poverty  as  well  as  opulence  ceases  to 
be  hereditary,  the  distance,  both  in  reality  and  in  opinion, 
which  heretofore  separated  the  workman  from  the  master, 
is  lessened  every  day.  The  workman  conceives  a  more 
lofty  opinion  of  his  rights,  of  his  future,  of  himself;  he 
is  filled  with  new  ambition  and  new  desires,  he  is  harassed 
by  new  wants.  Every  instant  he  views  with  longing  eyes 
the  profits  of  his  employer ;  and  in  order  to  share  them,  he 
strives  to  dispose  of  his  labor  at  a  higher  rate,  and  he  gen- 
erally succeeds  at  length  in  the  attempt. 

In  democratic  countries,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  most  of 
the  branches  of  productive  industry  are  carried  on  at  a 
small  cost,  by  men  little  removed  by  their  wealth  or  edu- 
cation above  the  level  of  those  whom  they  employ.  These 
manufacturing  speculators  are  extremely  numerous ;  their 
interests  diflPer;  they  cannot  therefore  easily  concert  or 
combine  their  exertions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work- 
men have  always  some  sure  resources,  which  enable  them 
to  refiise  to  work  when  they  cannot  get  what  they  conceive 
to  be  the  fair  price  of  their  labor.  In  the  constant  struggle 
for  wages  which  is  going  on  between  these  two  classes, 
their  strength  is  divided,  and  success  alternates  from  one 
to  the  other. 
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It  is  even  probable  that,  in  the  end,  the  interest  of  the 
working  class  will  prevail ;  for  the  high  wages  which  they 
have  already  obtained  make  them  every  day  less  dependent 
on  their  masters ;  and  as  they  grow  more  independent,  they 
have  greater  facilities  for  obtaining  a  further  increase  of 


wages. 


I  shall  take  for  example  that  branch  of  productive  indus- 
try which  is  still,  at  the  present  day,  the  most  generally 
followed  in  France,  and  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  the 
world;  — I  mean  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  France, 
most  of  those  who  labor  for  liire  in  agriculture  are  them- 
selves owners  of  certain  plots  of  ground,  which  just  enable 
them  to  subsist  without  working  for  any  one  else.  When 
these  laborers  come  to  offer  their  services  to  a  neighboring 
land-owner  or  farmer,  if  he  refuses  them  a  certain  rate  of 
wages,  they  retire  to  their  own  small  property  and  await 
another  opportunity. 

I  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  asserted  that  a 
slow  and  gradual  rise  of  wages  is  one  of  the  general  laws 
of  democratic  communities.  In  proportion  as  social  con- 
ditions become  more  equal,  wages  rise ;  and  as  wages  are 
higher,  social  conditions  become  more  equal. 

But  a  great  and  gloomy  exception  occurs  in  our  own 
time.  I  have  shown,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  aristoc- 
r?cv,  expelled  from  political  society,  has  taken  refuge  in 
certain  departments  of  productive  industry,  and  has  estab- 
lished its  sway  there  under  another  form  ;  this  powerfully 
affects  the  rate  of  waees. 

As  a  large  capital  is  required  to  embark  in  the  great 
manufacturing  speculations  to  which  I  allude,  the  number 
of  persons  who  enter  upon  them  is  exceedingly  Hmited :  as 
their  number  is  small,  they  can  easily  concert  together,  and 
Hx  the  rate  of  wages  as  they  please. 

Their  workmen,  on  the  contrary,  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  the  number  of  them  is  always  increasing ;  for, 
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from  time  to  time,  an  extraordinary  run  of  business  takes 
place,  during  which  wages  are  inordinately  high,  and  they 
attract  the  suiTOunding  population  to  the  factories.  But, 
when  men  have  once  embraced  that  line  of  life,  we  have 
already  seen  that  they  cannot  quit  it  again,  because  they 
soon  contract  habits  of  body  and  mind  which  unfit  them 
for  any  other  sort  of  toil.  These  men  have  generally  but 
little  education  and  industry,  with  but  few  resources ;  they 
stand,  therefore,  almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  master. 

When  competition,  or  other  fortuitous  circumstances, 
lessen  his  profits,  he  can  reduce  the  wages  of  his  workmen 
almost  at  pleasure,  and  make  from  them  what  he  loses  by 
the  chances  of  business.  Should  the  workmen  strike,  the 
master,  who  is  a  rich  man,  can  very  well  wait,  without 
being  ruined,  until  necessity  brings  them  back  to  him ;  but 
they  must  work  day  by  day  or  they  die,  for  their  only 
property  is  in  their  hands.  They  have  long  been  impov- 
erished by  oppression,  and  the  poorer  they  become,  the 
more  easily  may  they  be  oppressed :  they  can  never  escape 
fi'om  this  fatal  circle  of  cause  and  consequence. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  wages,  after  having  some- 
times suddenly  risen,  are  permanently  lowered  in  this 
branch  of  industry;  whereas,  in  other  callings,  the  price 
of  labor,  which  generally  increases  but  little,  is  neverthe- 
less constantly  augmented. 

This  state  of  dependence  and  wretchedness,  in  which  a 
part  of  the  manufacturing  population  of  our  time  live, 
forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  contrary  to  tlie 
state  of  all  the  rest  of  the  community ;  but,  for  this  very 
reason,  no  circumstance  is  more  important  or  more  deserv- 
ing of  the  especial  consideration  of  the  legislator ;  for  when 
the  whole  of  society  is  in  motion,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  any 
one  class  stationary ;  and  when  the  greater  number  of  men 
are  opening  new  paths  to  fortune,  it  is  no  less  difficult  to 
make  the  few  support  in  peace  their  wants  and  their  de- 
sires. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


INFLUENCE   OF  DEMOCRACY   ON  THE   FAMILY. 

I  HAVE  just  examined  the  changes  which  the  equality 
of  conditions  produces  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
several  members  of  the  community  amongst  democratic 
nations,  and  amongst  the  Americans  in  particular.  I  would 
now  go  deeper,  and  inquire  into  the  closer  ties  of  family: 
my  object  here  is  not  to  seek  for  new  truths,  but  to  show 
in  what  manner  facts  already  known  are  connected  with 
my  subject. 

It  has  been  univers-dly  remarked,  that,  in  our  time,  the 
several  members  of  a  family  stand  upon  an  entirely  new 
footing  towards  each  other;  that  the  distance  which  for- 
merly separated  a  father  from  his  sons  has  been  lessened ; 
and  that  paternal  authority,  if  not  destroyed,  is  at  least 
impaired. 

Something  analogous  to  this,  but  even  more  striking, 
may  be  observed  in  the  United  States.     In  America,  the 
family,  in  the  Roman  and  aristocratic  signification  of  the 
word,  does  not  exist.     All  that  remains  of  it  are  a  few  ves- 
tiges in  the  first  years  of  childhood,  when  the  father  exer- 
cises, without  opposition,  that  absolute  domestic  authority 
which  the  feebleness  of  his  children  renders  necessary,  and 
which  their  interest,  as  well  as  his  own  incontestable  supe- 
riority, wan-ants.     But  as  soon  as  the  young  American 
approaches  manhood,  the  ties  of  filial  obedience  are  re- 
laxed day  by  day :    master  of  his  thoughts,  he  is  soon 
master   of   his   conduct.     In   America,   there  is,   strictly 
speaking,  no  adolescence:    at  the  close  of  boyhood,  the 
man  appears,  and  begins  to  trace  out  his  own  path. 
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It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  is  preceded  by 
a  domestic  struggle,  in  which  the  son  has  obtained  by  a  sort 
of  moral  violence  the  liberty  that  his  father  refused  him. 
The  same  habits,  the  same  principles,  which  impel  the  one 
to  assert  his  independence,  predispose  the  other  to  consider 
the  use  of  that  independence  as  an  incontestable  right. 
The  former  does  not  exhibit  any  of  those  rancorous  or 
irregular  passions  which  disturb  men  long  after  they  have 
shaken  off  an  established  authority ;  the  latter  feels  none  of 
that  bitter  and  angry  regret  av  hich  is  apt  to  survive  a  by- 
gone power.  The  father  foresees  the  limits  of  his  authority 
long  beforehand,  and  when  the  time  arrives,  he  surrenders 
it  without  a  struggle :  the  son  looks  forward  to  the  exact 
period  at  which  he  will  be  his  own  master ;  and  he  enters 
upon  his  freedom  without  precipitation  and  without  effort, 
as  a  possession  which  is  his  own,  and  which  no  one  seeks 
to  wrest  fiom  him.* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  show  how  these  changes 

*  The  Americans,  however,  have  not  yet  thought  fit  to  strip  the  parent, 
as  has  been  done  in  France,  of  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  parental  author- 
ity, by  depriving  him  of  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  property  at  his  death. 
In  the  United  States,  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  a  testator. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  almost  all  others,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  if  the 
political  legislation  of  the  Americans  is  much  more  democratic  than  that  of 
the  French,  the  civil  legislation  of  the  latter  is  infinitely  more  democratic 
than  that  of  the  former.  This  may  easily  be  accounted  for.  The  civil 
legislation  of  France  was  the  work  of  a  man  who  saw  that  it  was  his  inter- 
est to  satisfy  the  democratic  passions  of  his  contemporaries  in  all  that  vfa.% 
not  directly  and  immediately  hostile  to  his  own  power.  He  v/as  willing  to 
allow  some  popular  principles  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  property  and 
the  government  of  families,  provided  they  were  not  to  be  introduced  into 
the  administration  of  public  affairs.  Whilst  the  torrent  of  democracy  over- 
whelmed the  civil  laws  of  the  country,  he  hoped  to  find  an  easy  shelter 
beliind  its  political  institutions.  This  policy  was  at  once  both  adroit  and 
selfish :  but  a  compromise  of  this  kind  could  not  last ;  for  in  the  end,  po- 
litical institutions  never  fail  to  become  the  image  and  expression  of  civil 
society ;  and  in  this  sense  it  may  be  said,  that  nothing  is  more  political  in  a 
nation  than  its  civil  legislation. 
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which  take  place  in  family  relations  are  closely  connected 
with  the  social  and  political  revolution  which  is  approach- 
ing Its  consummation  under  our  own  eyes. 

There  are  certain  great  social  principles  which  a  people 
either  introduces   everywhere  or  tolerates   nowhere.      In 
countnes  which  are  aristocratically  constituted  with  all  the 
gradations  of  rank,  the  government  never  makes  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  mass  of  the  governed:   as  men  are  united 
together,  It  IS  enough  to  lead  the  foremost;  the  rest  will 
follow.     This  IS  applicable  to  the  family,  as  well  as  to  all 
aristocracies  which  have  a  head.     Amongst  aristocratic  na- 
tions  social  institutions  recognize,  in  truth,  no  one  in  the 
family  but  the  father;  children  are  received  by  society  at 
his  hands  ;  society  governs  him,  he  governs  them.     Thus 
the  parent  has  not  only  a  natural  right,  but  he  acquires  I 
pohtical  nght,  to  command  them :  he  is  the  author  and  the 
support  of  his  family  ;  but  he  is  also  its  constituted  ruler 

In  democracies,  where  the  government  picks  out  every 
individual  singly  from  the  mass  to  make  him  subservient  to 
the  general  laws  of  the  community,  no  such  intermediate 
person  13  required:  a  father  is  there,  in  the  eye  of  the 
aw,  only  a  member  of  the  community,  older  and  richer 
than  his  sons. 

When  most  of  the  conditions  of  life  are  extremely  un- 
equal,  and  the  inequality  of  these  conditions  is  pei^anent, 
the  notion  of  a  superior  grows  upon  the  imaginations  of 
men:  if  the  law  invested  him  with  no  privileges,  custom 
and  public  opinion  would  concede  them.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  men  differ  but  little  from  each  other,  and  do  not 
always  remain  in  dissimilar  conditions  of  hfe,  the  creneral 
notion  of  a  superior  becomes  weaker  and  less  distinct :  it  is 
vam  for  legislation  to  strive  to  place  him  who  obeys  very 
much  beneath  him  who  commands;  the  manners  of  the 
ime  bring  the  two  men  nearer  to  one  another,  and  draw 
them  daily  towards  the  same  level. 
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Although  the  legislation  of  an  aristocratic  people  should 
grant  no  peculiar  privileges  to  the  heads  of  families,  I  shall 
not  be  the  less  convinced  that  their  power  is  more  respect- 
ed and  more  extensive  than  in  a  democracy ;  for  I  know 
that,  whatsoever  the  laws  may  be,  superiors  always  appear 
higher,  and  inferiors  lower,  in  aristocracies  than  amongst 
democratic  nations. 

When  men  live  more  for  the  remembrance  of  what  has 
been  than  for  the  care  of  what  is,  and  when  they  are  more 
given  to  attend  to  what  their  ancestors  thought  than  to 
think  themselves,  the  father  is  the  natural  and  necessary  tie 
between  the  past  and  the  present,  —  the  link  by  which  the 
ends  of  these  two  chains  are  connected.  In  aristocracies, 
then,  the  father  is  not  only  the  civil  head  of  the  femily,  but 
the  organ  of  its  traditions,  the  expounder  of  its  customs, 
th<^  arbiter  of  its  manners.  He  is  listened  to  with  defer- 
ence, he  is  addressed  with  respect,  and  the  love  which  is 
felt  for  him  is  always  tempered  with  fear. 

When  the  condition  of  society  becomes  democratic,  and 
men  adopt  as  their  general  principle  that  it  is  good  and 
lawful  to  judge  of  all  things  for  one's  self,  using  former 
points  of  belief  not  as  a  rule  of  faith,  but  simply  as  a  means 
of  information,  the  power  which  the  opinions  of  a  father 
exercise  over  those  of  his  sons  diminishes,  as  well  as  his 
legal  power. 

Perhaps  tlie  subdivision  of  estates  which  democracy 
brings  about  contributes  more  than  anything  else  to  change 
the  relations  existing  between  a  father  and  his  children. 
When  the  property  of  the  father  of  a  family  is  scanty,  his 
son  and  himself  constantly  live  in  the  same  place,  and  share 
the  same  occupations :  habit  and  necessity  bring  them  to- 
gether, and  force  them  to  hold  constant  communication: 
the  inevitable  consequence  is  a  sort  of  familiar  intimacy, 
which  renders  authority  less  absolute,  and  which  can  ill  be 
recon<^iled  with  the  external  forms  )f  respect. 
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Now,  in  democratic  countries,  the  class  of  those  who  are 
possessed  of  small  fortunes  is  precisely  that  which  gives 
strength  to  the  notions  and  a  particular  direction  to  the 
manners  of  the  community.  That  class  makes  its  opinions 
preponderate  as  universally  as  its  will;  and  even  those  who 
are  most  incUned  to  resist  its  commands  are  carried  away 
in  the  end  by  its  example.  I  have  known  eager  opponents 
of  democracy,  who  allowed  their  children  to  address  them 
with  perfect  colloquial  equality. 

Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  the  power  of  aristocracy  is 
declining,  the  austere,  the  conventional,  and  the  legal  part 
of  parental  authority  vanishes,  and  a  species  of  equality 
prevails  around  the  domestic  hearth.  I  know  not,  upon 
the  whole,  whether  society  loses  by  the  change,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  man  individually  is  a  gainer  by  it. 
I  think  that,  in  proportion  as  manners  and  laws  become 
more  democratic,  the  relation  of  father  and  son  becomes 
more  intimate  and  more  affectionate ;  rules  and  authority 
are  less  talked  of,  confidence  and  tenderness  are  oftentimes 
increased,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  natural  bond  is  drawn 
closer  in  proportion  as  the  social  bond  is  loosened. 

In  a  democratic  family,  the  father  exercises  no  other 
power  than  that  which  is  granted  to  the  affection  and  the 
experience  of  age  ;  his  orders  would  perhaps  be  disobeyed, 
but  his  advice  is  for  the  most  part  authoritative.  Though 
he  be  not  hedged  in  with  ceremonial  respect,  his  sons  *at 
least  accost  him  with  confidence  ;  they  have  no  settled  form 
of  addressing  him,  but  they  speak  to  him  constantly,  and 
are  ready  to  consult  him  every  day :  the  master  and  the 
constituted  ruler  have  vanished  ;  the  father  remains. 

Nothing  more  is  needed  in  order  to  judge  of  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  two  states  of  society  in  this  respect,  than 
to  peruse  the  family  correspondence  of  aristocratic  ages. 
The  style  is  always  correct,  ceremonious,  stifi;  and  so  cold 
that  the  natural  warmth  of  the  heart  can  hardly  be  felt  in 
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tlie  language.  In  democratic  countries,  on  the  contrary, 
the  language  addressed  by  a  son  to  his  father  is  always 
marked  by  mingled  freedom,  familiarity,  and  affection, 
which  at  once  show  that  new  relations  have  sprung  up 
in  the  bosom  of  the  family. 

A  similar  revolution  takes  place  in  the  mutual  relations 
of  children.  In  aristocratic  families,  as  well  as  in  aristo 
cratic  society,  every  place  is  marked  out  beforehand.  Not 
only  does  the  father  occupy  a  separate  rank,  in  which  he 
enjoys  extensive  privileges,  but  even  the  children  are  not 
equal  amongst  themselves.  The  age  and  sex  of  each  ir- 
revocably determine  his  rank,  and  secure  to  him  certain 
privileges :  most  of  these  distinctions  are  abolished  or  di- 
minished by  democracy. 

In  aristocratic  families,  the  eldest  son,  inheriting  the 
greater  part  of  the  property,  and  almost  all  the  rights  of 
the  family,  becomes  the  chief,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
master,  of  his  brothers.  Greatness  and  power  are  for  him ; 
for  them,  mediocrity  and  dependence.  But  it  would  be 
wrong  to  suppose  that,  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the 
privileges  of  the  eldest  son  are  advantageous  to  himself 
alone,  or  that  they  excite  nothing  but  envy  and  hatred 
around  him.  The  eldest  son  commonly  endeavors  to  pro- 
cure wealth  and  power  for  his  brothers,  because  the  general 
splendor  of  the  house  is  reflected  back  on  him  who  repre- 
sents it ;  the  younger  sons  seek  to  back  the  elder  brother 
in  all  his  undertakings,  because  the  greatness  and  power  of 
the  head  of  the  family  better  enable  him  to  provide  for  all 
its  branches.  The  different  members  of  an  aristocratic 
family  are  therefore  very  closely  bound  together ;  their  in- 
terests are  connected,  their  minds  agree,  but  their  hearts 
are  seldom  in  harmony. 

Democracy  also  binds  brothers  to  each  other,  but  by  very 
different  means.  Under  democratic  laws,  all  the  children 
are  perfectly  equal,  and  consequently  independent:  noth 
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mg  bnngs  them  forcibly  together,  but  nothing  keeps  them 
apart ;  and  as  they  have  the  same  origin,  as  they  are  trained 
under  the  same  roof,  as  they  are  treated  with  the  same  care, 
and  as  no  pecuHar  privilege  distinguishes  or  divides  them, 
tlie  affectionate  and  frank  intimacy  of  early  years  easily 
springs  up  between  them.  Scarcely  anything  can  occur  to 
break  the  tie  thus  formed  at  the  outset  of  life,  for  broth- 
erhood brings  them  daily  together,  without  embarrassing 
them.  It  is  not  then  by  interest,  but  by  common  associa- 
tions and  by  the  free  sympathy  of  opinion  and  of  taste,  that 
democracy  unites  brothers  to  each  other.  It  divides  their 
Inheritance,  but  allows  their  hearts  and  minds  to  unite. 

Such  is  the  charm  of  these  democratic  manners,  that 
even  the  partisans  of  aristocracy  are  attracted  by  it ;  and 
after  having  experienced  it  for  some  time,  they  are  by  no 
means  tempted  to  revert  to  the  respectful  and  frigid  obser- 
vances of  aristocratic  families.  They  would  be  glad  to  re- 
tain the  domestic  habits  of  democracy,  if  they  might  throw 
off  its  social  conditions  and  its  laws ;  but  these'^elements 
are  indissolnbly  united,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  the 
former  without  enduring  the  latter. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  on  filial  love  and  fraternal 
affection  are  applicable  to  all  the  passions  which  emanate 
spontaneously  from  human  nature  itself. 

If  a  certain  mode  of  thought  or  feeling  is  the  result  of 
some  peculiar  condition  of  life,  when  that  condition  is  al- 
tered nothing  whatever  remains  of  the  thought  or  feelino-. 
Thus,  a  law  may  bind  two  members  of  the  community 
very  closely  to  one  another ;  but  that  law  being  abolished, 
they  stand  asunder.  Nothing  was  more  strict  than  the  tie 
wliich  united  the  vassal  to  the  lord  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem: at  the  present  day,  the  two  men  know  not  each 
other ;  the  fear;  the  gratitude,  and  the  affection  which  for- 
merly connected  them  have  vanished,  and  not  a  vestige  of 
the  tie  remains. 
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Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  those  feelings  which 
are  natural  to  mankind.  Whenever  a  law  attempts  to 
tutor  these  feelings  in  any  particular  manner,  it  seldom 
fails  to  weaken  them  ;  by  attempting  to  add  to  their  inten- 
sity, h:  I.  03  ll)» lu  of  some  of  their  elements,  for  they  aro 
never  stronger  than  when  left  to  themselves. 

Democracy,  which  destroys  or  obscures  almost  all  the  old 
conventional  rules  of  society,  and  which  prevents  men  from 
readily  assenting  to  new  ones,  entirely  effaces  most  of  the 
feelings  to  which  these  con  v  entional  rules  have  given  rise ; 
but  it  only  modifies  some  others,  and  frequently  imparts  to 
them  a  degree  of  energy  and  sweetness  unknown  before. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  to  condense  into  a  single 
proposition  the  whole  purport  of  this  chapter,  and  of  sev- 
eral others  that  preceded  it.  Democracy  loosens  social  ties, 
but  tightens  natural  ones ;  it  brings  kindred  more  closely 
together,  whilst  it  throws  citizens  more  apart. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

EDUCATION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

■XrO  free  communities  ever  existed  without  morals ;  and 
1  '^  as  I  observed  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  morals 
are  the  ork  of  woman.  Consequently,  whatever  affects 
the  condition  of  women,  their  habits  and  their  opinions,  haa 
great  political  importance  in  my  eyes. 

Amongst  almost  all  Protestant  nations,  young  women 
are  far  more  the  mistresses  of  their  own  actions  than  they 
are  in  Catholic  countries.  This  independence  is  still 
greater  in  Protestant  countries  like  England,  which  have 
retained  or  acquired  the  right  of  self-government;  freedom 
IS  then  infused  into  the  domestic  circle  by  political  habits 
and  by  religious  opinions.  In  the  United  States,  the  doc- 
trines of  Protestantism  are  combined  with  great  political 
liberty  and  a  most  democratic  state  of  society;  and  no- 
where are  young  women  surrendered  so  early  or  so  com- 
pletely to  their  own  guidance. 

Long  before  an  American  girl  arrives  at  the  marriage- 
able age,  her  emancipation  from  maternal  control  beo-ins  • 
she  has  scarcely  ceased  to  be  a  child,  when  she  already 
thinks  for  herself,  speaks  with  freedom,  and  acts  on  her 
own  impulse.  The  great  scene  of  the  world  is  constantly 
open  to  h.r  view :  far  from  seeking  to  conceal  it  from  her 
it  is  eveiy  day  disclosed  more  completely,  and  she  is  taught 
to  survey  it  with  a  firm  and  calm  gaze.  Thus  the  vices 
and  dangers  of  society  are  early  revealed  to  her;  as  she 
sees  them  clearly,  she  views  them  without  illusion,  and 
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braves  them  without  fear ;  for  she  is  full  of  reliance  on  her 
own  strength,  and  her  confidence  seems  to  be  shared  by 
nil  around  her. 

An  American  girl  scarcely  ever  displays  that  virginal 
softness  in  the  midst  of  young  desires,  or  that  innocent  and 
ingenuous  grace,  which  usually  attend  the  European  wo- 
man in  the  transition  from  girlhood  to  youth.  It  is  rare 
that  an  American  woman,  at  any  age,  displays  childish 
timidity  or  ignorance.  Like  the  young  women  of  Europe, 
she  seeks  to  please,  but  she  knows  precisely  the  cost  of 
pleasing.  If  she  does  not  abandon  herself  to  evil,  at  least 
she  knows  that  it  exists ;  and  she  is  remarkable  rather  for 
purity  of  manners  than  for  chastity  of  mind. 

I  have  been  frequently  surprised,  and  almost  frightened, 
at  the  singular  address  and  happy  boldness  with  which 
young  women  in  America  contrive  to  manage  their  thoughts 
and  their  language,  amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  free  con- 
versation ;  a  philosopher  would  have  stumbled  at  every  step 
along  the  narrow  path  which  they  trod  without  accident 
and  without  eifort.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  perceive  that,  even 
amidst  the  independence  of  early  youth,  an  American 
woman  is  always  mistress  of  herself:  she  indulges  in  all 
permitted  pleasures,  without  yielding  herself  up  to  any 
of  them ;  and  her  reason  never  allows  the  reins  of  self- 
guidance  to  drop,  though  it  often  seems  to  hold  them 
loosely. 

J  In  France,  where  traditions  of  every  age  are  still  so 
strangely  mingled  in  the  opinions  and  tastes  of  the  people, 
women  commonly  receive  a  reserved,  retired,  and  almost 
conventual  education,  as  they  did  in  aristocratic  times  ;  and 
then  they  are  suddenly  abandoned,  without  a  guide  and 
without  assistance,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  irregularities 
inseparable  from  democratic  society. 

The  Americans  are  more  consistent.  They  have  found 
out  that,  in  a  democracy,  the  independence  of  individuals 
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cannot  fail  to  be  very  great,  youth  premature,  tastes  Ul- 
restramed   customs  fleeting,  public  opinion  often  unsettled 
and  powerless,  paternal  authority  weak,  and  marital  author- 
ity contested      Under  these  circumstances,  believing  that 
tiioy  had  httle  chance  of  repressing  in  woman  the  most 
vehement  passions  of  the  human  heart,  they  held  that  the 
surer  way  was  to  teach  her  the  art  of  combating  those  pas- 
8.ons  for  herself.     As  they  could  not  prevent  her  virtue 
from  being  exposed  to  frequent  danger,  they  determined 
that  she  should  know  how  best  to  defend  it ;  and  more  re- 
liance was  placed  on  the  free  vigor  of  her  will  than  on 
safeguards  which  have  been  shaken  or  overthrown.     In 
stead  then  of  inculcating  mistrust  of  herself,  they  con- 
stantly  seek  to  enhance  her  confidence  in  her  own  strength 
of  character.     As  it   is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to 
keep  a  young  woman  in  perpetual  and  complete  ignorance 
they  liasten  to  give  her  a  precocious  knowledge  on  all  sub^ 
jects.     Far  from  hiding  the  corruptions  of  the  world  from 
her,  they  prefer  that  she  should  see  them  at  once,  and  train 
herself  to  shun  them ;  and  they  hold  it  of  more  importance 
to  protect  her  conduct,  than  to  be  over-scrupulous  of  the 
innocence  of  her  thoughts. 

Although  the  Americans  are  a  very  religious  people, 
they  do  not  rely  on  religion  alone  to  defend  the  virtue  of 
woman  ;  they  seek  to  arm  her  reason  also.  In  this  respect 
they  have  followed  the  same  method  as  in  several  others  • 
they  first  make  vigorous  efforts  to  cause  individual  inde- 
pendence  to  control  itself,  and  they  do  not  call  in  the  aid 
of  religion  until  they  have  reached  the  utmost  limits  of 
human  strenorth. 

I  am  aware  that  an  education  of  this  kind  is  not  without 
danger;  I  am  sensible  that  it  tends  to  invigorate  the  judg- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  imagination,  and  to  make  cold 
and  virtuous  women  instead  of  affectionate  wives  and  agree- 
able  companions  to  man.     Society  may  be  more  tranqml 
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and  better  regulated,  but  domestic  life  has  often  fewer 
charms.  These,  however,  are  secondary  evils,  which  may 
be  braved  for  the  sake  of  higher  interests.  At  the  stage 
at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  choice  is  no  longer  left 
to  us;  a  democratic  education  is  indispensable  to  protect 
women  from  the  dangers  with  which  democratic  institu- 
tions and  manners  surround  them. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE  YOUNG  WOMAN  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  WIFE. 

TN  America,  the  independence  of  woman  is  irrecoverably 
X  lost  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  If  an  unmarried 
woman  is  less  constrained  there  than  elsewhere,  a  wife  is 
subjected  to  stricter  obhgations.  The  former  makes  her 
father's  house  an  abode  of  freedom  and  of  pleasure  •  the 
latter  lives  in  the  home  of  her  husband  as  if  it  were  a  clois- 
ter. Yet  these  two  different  conditions  of  hfe  are  perhaps 
not  so  contrary  as  may  be  supposed,  and  it  is  natural  that 
the  American  women  should  pass  through  the  one  to  arrive 
at  the  other. 

Religious  communities  and  trading  nations  entertain  pe- 
culiarly senous  notions  of  marriage :  the  former  consider 
the  regularity  of  woman's  life  as  the  best  pledge  and  most 
certain  sign  of  the  purity  of  her  morals  ;  the  latter  recrard 
It  as  the  highest  security  for  the  order  and  prosperity  of  the 
household.     The  Americans  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  puri- 
tanical people  and  a   commercial  nation  ;   their  relioious 
opinions,  as  well  as  their  trading  h.bits,  consequently\ad 
them  to  require  much  abnegation  on  the  part  of  women 
and  a  constant  sacrifice  of  her  pleasures  to  her  duties' 
which  is  seldom  demanded  of  her  in  Europe.     Thus,  in 
the  United  States,  the  inexorable  opinion  "of  the  public 
carefully  circumscribes  woman  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  domestic  interests  and  duties,  and  forbids  her  to  step 
beyond  it.  ^ 

Upon  her  entrance  into  the  world,  a  young  American 
woman  finds  these  notions  firmly  established  ;  she  sees  the 
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rules  which  are  derived  from  them  ;  she  is  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive that  she  cannot  depart  for  an  instant  from  the  estab- 
lished usages  of  her  contemporaries,  without  putting  in 
jeopardy  her  peace  of  mind,  her  honor,  nay,  even  her 
social  existence ;  and  she  finds  the  energy  required  for 
such  an  act  of  submission  in  the  firmness  of  her  under- 
standing, and  in  the  virile  habits  which  her  education  has 
giVen  her.  It  may  be  said  that  she  has  learned,  by  the  use 
of  her  independence,  to  surrender  it  without  a  struggle 
and  without  a  murmur  when  the  time  comes  for  making 
the  sacrifice. 

But  no  -American  woman  falls  into  the  toils  of  matri- 
mony as  into  a  snare  held  out  to  her  simplicity  and  igno- 
rance. She  has  been  taught  beforehand  what  is  expected 
of  her,  and  voluntarily  and  freely  enters  upon  this  engage- 
ment. She  supports  her  new  condition  with  courage,  be- 
cause she  chose  it.  As,  in  America,  paternal  discipline  is 
very  relaxed  and  the  conjugal  tie  very  strict,  a  young 
woman  does  not  contract  the  latter  without  considerable 
circumspection  and  apprehension.  Precocious  marriages 
are  rare.  American  women  do  not  marry  until  their  un- 
derstandings are  exercised  and  ripened ;  whereas,  in  other 
countries,  most  women  generally  only  begin  to  exercise  and 
ripen  their  undei'standings  after  marriage. 

I  by  no  means  suppose,  iiowever,  that  the  great  change 
which  takes  place  in  all  the  habits  of  women  in  the  United 
States,  as  soon  as  they  are  married,  ought  solely  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  constraint  of  public  opinion ;  it  is  frequently 
imposed  upon  themselves  by  the  sole  effort  of  their  own 
will.  When  the  time  for  choosing  a  husband  is  arrived, 
that  cold  and  stern  reasoning  power  which  has  been  edu- 
cated and  invigorated  by  the  free  observation  of  the  world 
teaches  an  American  woman  that  a  spirit  of  levity  and  in- 
dependence in  the  bonds  of  marriage  is  a  constant  subject 
of  annoyance,  not  of  pleasure  ;  it  tells  her  that  the  amuse- 
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rDA^nts  of  the  girl  cannot  become  the  recreations  of  the  wife, 
and  that  the  sources  of  a  married  woman's  happiness  are  in 
the  home  of  her  husband.  As  she  clearly  discerns  before- 
hand the  only  road  which  can  lead  to  domestic  happiness, 
she  enters  upon  it  at  once,  and  follows  it  to  the  end  with- 
out seeking  to  turn  back. 

The  same  strength  of  purpose  which  the  youno-  wives  of 
America  display,  in  bending  themselves  at  once  and  with- 
out repining  to  the  austere  duties  of  their  new  condition,  is 
no  less  manifest  in  all  the  great  trials  of  their  lives.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  are  private  fortunes  more  precarious 
than  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
same  man,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  to  rise  and  sink  again 
through  all  the  grades  which  lead  from  opulence  to  pov- 
erty. American  women  support  these  vicissitudes  with 
calm  and  unquenchable  energy :  it  would  seem  that  their 
desires  contract  as  easily  as  they  expand  with  their  for- 
tunes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  adventurer,  who  migrate  every 
year  to  people  the  Western  wilds  belong,  as  I  observed  in 
the  former  part  of  this  work,  to  the  old  Anglo-American 
race  of  the  Northern  States.  Many  of  these  men,  who 
rush  so  boldly  onwards  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  were  already 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  competency  in  their  own  part  of  the 
country.  They  take  their  wives  along  with  them,  and 
make  them  share  the  countless  perils  and  privations  which 
a  ways  attend  the  commencement  of  these  expeditions.  I 
have  often  met,  even  on  the  verge  of  the  wilderness,  with 
young  women  who,  after  having  been  brought  up  amidst 
all  the  comforts  of  the  large  towns  of  New  England,  had 
passed,  almost  without  any  intermediate  stage,  from  the 
wealthy  abode  of  their  parents  to  a  comfortless  hovel  in  a 
forest.  Fever,  solitude,  and  a  tedious  life  had  not  broken 
the  springs  of  their  courage.  Their  features  were  impaired 
and  faded,  but  their  looks  were  firm ;  they  appeared  to  be 
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at  once  sad  and  resolute.*  I  do  not  doubt  that  these 
young  American  women  had  amassed,  in  the  education 
of  their  early  years,  that  inward  strength  which  they  dis- 
played under  these  circumstances.  The  early  culture  of 
the  girl  may  still,  therefore,  be  traced,  in  the  United  States, 
under  the  aspect  of  marriagj;  her  part  is  changed,  her 
habits  are  different,  but  her  character  is  the  same. 

*  See  Appendix  8. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


HOW  EQUALITY   OF   CONDITION   CONTRIBUTES   TO  MAINTi\IN 
GOOD  MORALS  IN  AMERICA. 

SOME  philosophers  and  historians  have  said  or  hinted 
that  the  strictness  of  female  morality  was  increased  or 
diminished  simply  by  the  distance  of  a  country  from  the 
equator.  This  solution  oi  the  difficulty  was  an  easy  one  ; 
and  nothing  was  required  but  a  globe  and  a  pair  of  com- 
passes to  settle  in  an  instant  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  the  condition  of  mankind.  But  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  principle  of  the  materialists  is  supported  bv  %cts. 
The  same  nations  have  been  chaste  or  dissolute,  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  their  history  ;  the  strictness  or  the  laxity  of 
their  morals  depended,  therefore,  on  some  variable  cau'  % 
and  not  alone  on  the  natural  qualities  of  their  country, 
which  were  invariable.  I  do  not  4eny  that,  in  certain  cli- 
mates,  the  passions  which  are  occasioned  by  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  sexes  are  pecuUarly  intense  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  this  natural  intensity  may  always  be  excited  or^ 
restrained  by  the  condition  of  society,  and  by  political" 
institutions. 

Although  the  travellers  who  have  visited  North  i^merica 
differ  on  many  points,  they  all  agree  in  remarking  that 
morals  are  far  more  strict  there  than  elsewhere.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  on  this  point,  the  Americans  are  very  superior  to 
their  progeniror'n  the  English.  A  superficial  glance  at  the 
two  nations  will  establish  the  fact. 

In  Englar(i,  as  in  all  other  countries  of  Europe,  pubHc 
malice  is  constantly  attacking  the  trailties  of  women.    Phi- 
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losopliers  and  statesmen  are  heard  to  deplore  that  morals 
are  not  sufficiently  strict,  and  the  hterary  productions  of 
the  country  constantly  lead  on3  to  suppose  so.  In  Amer- 
ica, all  books,  novels  not  excepted,  suppose  women  to  be 
chaste,  and  no  one  thinks  of  relating  affairs  of  gallantry. 

No  doubt,  this  great  regularity  of  American  morals  is 
due  in  part  to  qualities  of  country,  race,  and  religion  ;  but 
all  these  causes,  which  operate  elsewhere,  do  not  suffice 
to  account  for  it:  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  special 
reason.  This  reason  appears  to  me  to  be  the  principle  of 
equality,  and  the  institutions  derived  from  it.  Equality  of 
condition  does  not  of  itself  produce  regularity  of  morals, 
but  it  unquestionably  facilitates  and  increases  it.* 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  birth  and  fortune  frequent- 
ly make  two  such  different  beings  of  man  and  woman,  that 
they  can  never  be  united  to  each  other.  Their  passions 
draw  them  together,  but  the  condition  of  society,  and  the 
notions  suggested  by  it,  prevent  them  from  contracting  a 
permanent  and  ostensible  tie.  The  necessary  consequence 
is  a  great  number  of  transient  and  clandestine  connections. 
Nature  secretly  avenges  herself  for  the  constraint  imposed 
upon  her  by  the  laws  of  man. 

This  is  not  so  much  the  case  when  the  equality  of  condi- 
tions has  swept  away  all  the  imaginary  or  the  real  barriers 
which  separated  man  from  woman.  No  girl  then  believes 
that  she  cannot  become  the  wife  of  the  man  who  loves  her ; 
and  this  renders  ail  breaches  of  morality  before  marriage 
very  uncommon :  for,  whatever  be  the  credulity  of  the  pas- 
sions, a  woman  will  hardly  be  able  to  persuade  herself  that 


*  It  is  not  the  equality  or'  condition  wntch  makes  men  immoral  and  irre- 
ligious ;  but  when  men,  being  equal,  are  also  immoral  and  irreligious,  the 
effects  of  immorality  and  irreligion  more  easily  manifest  themselves,  because 
men  have  but  little  influence  over  each  other,  and  no  class  exists  which  can 
undertake  to  keep  society  in  order.  Equality  of  condition  never  crontes 
profligacy  of  morals,  but  it  sometimes  allows  that  profligacy  to  sliow  itholf. 
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«he  is  beloved,  when  her  lover  is  perfectly  free  to  marry 
her  and  does  not.  ^ 

The  same  cause  operates,  though  more  indirectly,  on 
married  hfe.     Nothing  better  serves  to  justify  an  illicit 
passion,  either  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  conceived 
It  or  to  the  world  which  looks  on,  than  marriages  made 
by  compulsion  or  chance.* 
In  a  country  in  which  a  woman  is  always  free  to  exercise 
,  her  choice,  and  where  education  has  prepared  her  to  choose 
rightly,  public  opinion  is  inexorable  to  her  faults      The 
rigor  of  the  Americans   arises   in  part  from  this' cause. 
Ihey  consider  marriages  as  a  covenant  which  is  often  oner- 
ous, but  every  condition  of  which  the  parties  are  strictly 
bound  to  fulfil,  because  they  knew  all  those  conditions  b^ 
forehand,  and  were  perfectly  free  not  to  have  contracted 
them. 

The  very  circumstances  which  render  matrimonial  fidel- 
ity more  obligatory,  also  render  it  more  easy. 

In  aristocratic  countries,  the  object  of  marriage  is  rather 
to  unite  property  than  persons  ;  hence  the  husband  is  some- 
times at  school  and  the  wife  at  nui-se  when  they  are  be- 
trothed. It  cannot  be  wondered, at  if  the  conjugal  tie 
which  holds  the  fortunes  of  the  pair  united  allows  their 

*  The  literature  of  Europe  sufficiently  corroborates  this  remarl;.  When 
a  European  author  wishes  to  depict  in  a  work  of  fiction  any  of  those  great  ca- 
tastrophes in  matrimony  which  so  frequoiuiy  occur  amongst  us,  he  takes  care 
to  bespeak  the  compassion  of  the  reader  by  bringing  before  him  iU-assorted 
or  compulsory  marriages.  Although  habitual  tolerance  has  Ion--  since 
relaxed  our  morak  ai,  author  could  hardly  succeed  in  interesting  us  in  the 
misfortunes  of  his  characters,  if  he  did  not  first  palliate  their  faults  This 
artifice  seldom  fails:  the  daily  scenes  wp  witness  prepare  us  beforehand 
to  he  mdulgent.  But  American  writers  could  never  render  these  palliations 
probable  to  their  readers;  their  customs  and  laws  are  opposed  to  it;  and  as 
they  despair  of  rendering  levity  of  conduct  pleading,  they  cease  to  depict  it. 
iiu-  IS  one  of  the  causes  to  which  must  be  attributed  the  small  number  of 
Qovels  published  in  the  United  States. 
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hearts  to  rove  ;  this  is  the  result  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract. When,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  always  chooses  a 
wife  for  himself,  without  any  external  coercion,  or  even 
guidance,  it  is  generally  a  conformity  of  tastes  and  opinions 
which  brings  a  man  and  a  woman  together,  and  this  same 
conformity  keeps  and  fixes  them  in  close  habits  of  inti- 
macy. 

Our  forefathers  had  conceived  a  strange  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  marriage  ;  as  they  had  remarked  that  the  small 
number  of  love-matches  which  occurred  in  their  time  al- 
most always  turned  out  ill,  they  resolutely  inferred  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  the  heart  on  the 
subject.  Accident  appeared  to  them  a  better  guide  than 
choice. 

Yet  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  examples 
which  they  witnessed  in  fact  proved  nothing  at  all.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  if  democratic  nations  leave  a  woman  at 
liberty  to  choose  her  husband,  they  take  care  to  give  her 
mind  sufficient  knowledge,  and  her  will  sufficient  strength, 
to  make  so  important  a  choice  ;  whereas  the  young  women 
who,  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  furtively  elope  from  the 
authority  of  their  parents  to  throw  themselves  of  their  own 
accord  into  the  arms  of  men  whom  they  have  had  neither 
time  to  know,  nor  ability  to  judge  of,  are  totally  without 
those  securities.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  make  a  bad 
use  of  their  freedom  of  action  the  first  time  they  avail 
themselves  of  it ;  nor  that  they  fall  into  such  cruel  mis- 
takes when,  not  having  received  a  democratic  education, 
they  choose  to  marry  in  conformity  to  democratic  customs. 
But  this  is  not  all.  When  a  man  and  woman  are  bent 
upon  marriage  in  spite  of  the  differences  of  an  aristocratic 
state  of  society,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  enor- 
mous. Having  broken  or  relaxed  the  bonds  of  filial  obe- 
dience, they  have  then  to  emancipate  themselves  by  a  final 
effort  from  the  sway  of  custom  and  the  tyranny  of  opinion ; 
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and  when  at  length  they  have  succeeded  in  this  arduous 
task,  they  stand  estranged  from  their  natural  friends  and 
kinsmen :  the  prejudice  they  have  crossed  separates  them 
from  all,  and  places  them  in  a  situation  which  soon  breaks 
their  courage  and  sours  their  hearts. 

If,  then,  a  couple  married  in  this  manner  are  first  un- 
happy and  afterwards  criminal,  it  ought  not  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  freedom  of  their  choice,  but  rather  to  their 
living  in  a  community  in  which  this  freedom  of  choice  is 
not  admitted. 

Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  same  effort 
which  makes  a  man  violently  shake  off  a  prevailing  error, 
commonly  impels  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  ;  that, 
to  dare  to  declare  w^ar,  in  however  just  a  cause,  against  the 
opinion  of  one's  age  and  country,  a  violent  and  adventur- 
ous spirit  is  required,  and  that  men  of  this  character  seldom 
arrive  at  happiness  or  virtue,  whatever  be  the  path  they 
follow.  And  this,  it  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  is  the 
reason  why,  in  the  most  necessary  and  righteous  revolu- 
tions, it  is  so  rare  to  meet  with  virtuous  or  moderate  revo- 
lutionary characters.  There  is,  then,  no  just  ground  for 
surprise  if  a  man  who,  in  an  age  of  aristocracy,  chooses  to 
consult  nothing  but  his  own  opinion  and  his  own  taste  in 
the  choice  of  a  wife,  soon  finds  that  infractions  of  morality 
and  domestic  wretchedness  invade  his  household ;  but  when 
this  same  line  of  action  is  in  the  natural  and  ordinary 
course  of  things,  —  when  it  is  sanctioned  by  parental  au- 
thority, and  backed  by  public  opinion,  —  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  internal  peace  of  families  will  be  in- 
creased by  it,  and  conjugal  fidelity  more  rigidly  observed. 

Almost  all  men  in  democracies  are  engaged  in  public  or 
professional  life  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  limited  income 
obliges  a  wife  to  confine  herself  to  the  house,  in  order  to 
watch  in  person,  and  very  closely,  over  the  details  of  do- 
mestic economy.     All  these  distinct  and  compulsory  occu- 
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pations  arc  so  many  natural  barriers,  which,  by  keeping  the 
two  sexes  asunder,  render  the  solicitations  of  the  one  less 
frequent  and  less  ardent,  the  resistance  of  the  other  more 
easy. 

The  equality  of  conditions  cannot,  it  is  true,  ever  suc- 
ceed in  making  men  chaste,  but  it  may  impart  a  less  dan- 
gerous character  to  their  breaches  of  morality.  As  no  ono 
has  then  either  sufficient  time  or  opportunity  to  assail  a 
virtue  armed  in  self-defenCe,  there  will  be  at  the  same  time 
a  great  number  of  courtesans  and  a  great  number  of  virtu- 
ous women.  This  state  of  things  causes  lamentable  cases 
of  individual  hardship,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  body  of 
society  from  being  strong  and  alert :  it  does  not  destroy 
family  ties,  or  enervate  the  morals  of  the  nation.  Society 
is  endangered,  not  by  the  great  profligacy  of  a  few,  but  by 
laxity  of  morals  amongst  all.  In  the  eyes  of  a  legislator, 
prostitution  is  less  to  be  dreaded  than  intrigue. 

The  tumultuous  and  constantly  harassed  life  which  equal- 
ity makes  men  lead,  not  only  distracts  them  from  the  pas- 
sion of  love,  by  denying  them  time  to  indulge  it,  but  it 
diverts  them  from  it  by  another  more  secret  but  more 
certain  road.  All  men  who  live  in  democratic  times  more 
or  less  contract  the  ways  of  thinking  of  the  manufacturino- 
and  trading  classes ;  their  minds  take  a  serious,  deliberate, 
"^^  and  positive  turn ;  they  are  apt  to  relinquish  the  ideal,  in 
order  to  pursue  some  visible  and  proximate  object,  which 
appears  to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  aim  of  their  de- 
sires. Thus,  the  principle  of  equality  does  not  destroy  the 
imagination,  but  lowers  its  flight  to  the  level  of  the  earth. 

No  men  are  less  addicted  to  reverie  than  the  citizens  of 
a  democracy ;  and  few  of  them  are  ever  known  to  give 
way  to  those  idle  and  solitary  meditations  which  commonly 
precede  and  produce  the  great  emotions  of  the  heart.  It 
is  true  they  attach  great  importance  to  procuring  fijr  them- 
selves that  sort  of  deep,  regular,  and  quiet  affection,  wliich 
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constitntes  the  charm  and  safeguard  of  life ;  but  they  are 
not  apt  to  run  after  those  violent  and  capricious  sources  of 
excitement  which  disturb  and  abridge  it. 

I  am  aware  that  all  this  is  applicable  in  its  full  extent 
only  to  America,  and  cannot  at  present  be  extended  to 
Europe.  In  the  course  of  the  last  half-century,  whilst 
laws  and  customs  have  impelled  several  European  nations 
with  unexampled  force  towards  democracy,  we  have  not 
hud  occasion  to  observe  that  the  relations  of  man  and  wo- 
man ha^  become  more  orderly  or  more  chaste.  In  some 
places,  the  very  reverse  may  be  detected :  some  classes  are 
more  strict,  the  general  morality  of  the  people  appears  to 
be  more  lax.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  remark,  for  I 
am  as  little  disposed  to  flatter  my  contemporaries  as  to 
malign  them. 

This  fact  must  distress,  but  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us. 
The  propitious  influence  which  a  democratic  state  of  society 
may  exercise  upon  orderly  habits  is  one  of  those  tenden- 
cies which  can  only  be  discovered  after  a  time.     If  equal- 
ity of  condition  is  favorable  to  purity  of  morals,  the  social 
commotion  by  which  conditions  are  rendered  equal  is  ad- 
verse to  it.     In  the  last  fifty  years,  during  which  France 
has  been  undergoing  this  transformation,  it  has  rarely  had 
freedom,  always  disturbance.     Amidst  this  universal  con- 
fusion of  notions  and  this  general  stir  of  opinions,  —  amidst 
this  incoherent  mixture  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  of  right  and  might,  —  public  virtue  has  be- 
come doubtful,  and  private  morality  wavering.     But  all 
revolutions,  whatever  may  have  been  their  object  or  their 
agents,  have  at  first  produced  similar  consequences ;  even 
those  which  have  in  the  end  drawn  tighter  the  bonds  of 
morality,  began   by  loosening  them.     The   violations   of 
morality  which  the  French  frequently  witness  do  not  ap 
pear  to  me  to  have  a  permanent  character ;  and  this  is 
already  betokened  by  some  curious  signs  of  the  times. 
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Nothing  is  more  wretchedly  corrupt  than  an  aristocracy 
which  retains  its  wealth  when  it  has  lost  its  power,  and 
which  still  enjoys  a  vast  deal  of  leisure  after  it  is  reduced 
to  mere  vulgar  pastimes.  The  energetic  passions  and  great 
conceptions  which  animated  it  heretofore  leave  it  then; 
and  nothing  remains  to  it  but  a  host  of  petty  consuming 
vices,  which  cling  about  it  like  worms  upon  a  carcass. 

No  one  denies  that  the  French  aristocracy  of  the  last 
century  was  extremely  dissolute;  yet  established  habits 
and  ancient  belief  still  preserved  some  respect  for  morality 
amongst  the  other  classes  of  society.  Nor  will  it  be  denied 
that,  at  the  present  day,  the  remnants  of  that  same  aris- 
tocracy exhibit  a  certain  severity  of  morals ;  whilst  laxity 
of  morals  appears  to  have  spread  amongst  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks.  Thus  the  same  families  which  were  most 
profligate  fifty  years  ago  are  now-a-days  the  most  exem- 
plary, and  democracy  seems  only  to  have  strengthened  the 
morality  of  the  aristocratic  classes.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion, by  dividing  the  fortunes  of  the  nobility,  by  forcing 
them  to  attend  assiduously  to  their  affairs  and  to  their 
families,  by  making  them  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
their  children,  and,  in  short,  by  giving  a  more  rational  and 
serious  turn  to  their  minds,  has  imparted  to  them,  almost 
without  their  being  aware  of  it,  a  reverence  for  religious 
belief,  a  love  of  order,  of  tranquil  pleasures,  of  domestic 
endearments,  and  of  comfort;  whereas  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  which  had  naturally  these  same  tastes,  was  carried 
away  into  excesses  by  the  effort  which  was  required  to 
overthrow  the  laws  and  political  habits  of  the  country. 

The  old  French  aristocracy  has  undergone  the  conse- 
quences of  the  revolution,  but  it  neither  felt  the  revolu- 
tionary passions,  nor  shared  the  anarchical  excitement 
which  produced  it;  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  this 
aristocracy  feels  the  salutary  influence  of  the  revolution  on 
its  manners,  before  those  who  achieved  it.     It  may  there- 
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fore  be  said,  though  at  first  it  seems  paradoxical,  that,  at 
the  present  day,  the  most  anti-democratic  classes  of  the 
nation  principally  exhibit  the  kind  of  morality  which  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated  from  democracy.  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  when  we  shall  have  obtained  all  the  effects  of 
this  democratic  revolution,  after  having  got  rid  of  the 
tumult  it  has  caused,  the  observations  which  are  now  only 
applicable  to  the  few  will  gradually  become  true  of  tne 
whole  community. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


HOW  THE    AMERICANS    UNDERSTAND    THE    EQUALITY   OF    THE 

SEXES. 

I  HAVE  shown  how  democracy  destroys  or  modifiea 
the  different  inequalities  which  originate  in  society ;  but 
is  this  all  ?  or  does  it  not  ultimately  affect  that  great  in- 
equality of  man  and  woman  which  has  seemed,  up  to  the 
present  day,  to  be  eternally  based  in  human  nature  ?  I  be- 
lieve that  the  social  changes  which  bring  nearer  to  the  same 
level  the  fether  and  son,  the  master  and  servant,  and,  in 
general,  superiors  and  inferiors,  will  raise  woman,  and 
make  her  more  and  more  the  equal  of  man.  But  here, 
more  than  ever,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  making  myself 
clearly  understood ;  for  there  is  no  subject  on  which  the 
coarse  and  lawless  fancies  of  our  age  have  taken  a  freer 
range. 

There  are  people  in  Europe  who,  confounding  togethei* 
the  different  characteristics  of  the  sexes,  would  make  man 
and  woman  into  beings  not  only  equal,  but  alike.  They 
would  give  to  both  the  same  functions,  impose  on  both 
the  same  duties,  and  grant  to  both  the  same  rights ;  they 
would  mix  them  in  all  things,  —  their  occupations,  their 
pleasures,  their  business.  It  may  readily  be  conceived,  that, 
by  thus  attempting  to  make  one  sex  equal  to  the  other, 
both  are  degraded  ;  and  from  so  preposterous  a  medley  of 
the  works  of  nature,  nothing  could  ever  result  but  weak 
men  and  disorderly  women. 

It  is  not  thus  that  the  Americans  understand  that  species 
of  democratic  equality  which  may  be  established  between 
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the  sex^.     They  admit  that,  as  nature  has  appointed  such 
wide  differences  between  the  physical  and  moral  constitu- 
tion of  man  and  woman,  her  manifest  design  was  to  give 
a  distinct  employment  to  their  various  faculties ;  and  they 
hold  that  improvement  does  not  consist  in  making  beings 
so  dissimilar  do  pretty  nearly  the  same  things,  but  in  caus- 
ing each  of  them  to  fulfil  their  respective  tasks  in  the  best 
possible  manner.     The  Americans  have  applied  to  the  sexes 
the  great  principle  of  political  economy  which  governs  the 
manufactures  of  our  age,  by  carefully  dividing  the  duties 
of  man  from  those  of  woman,  in  order  that  the  great  work 
of  society  may  be  the  better  carried  on. 

In  no  country  has  such  constant  care  been  taken  as  in 
America  to  trace  two  clearly  distinct  lines  of  action  for  the 
two  sexes,  and  to  make  them  keep  pace  one  with  the  other, 
but  m  two  pathways  which  are  always  different.    American 
(vomen  never  mara-3  the  outward  concerns  of  the  family 
or  conduct  a  business,  or  take  a  part  in  political  life ;  nor 
are  they  on  the  other  hand,  ever  compelled  to  perform  the 
rough  labor  of  the  fields,  or  to  make  any  of  those  laborious 
exertions  which  demand  the  exertion  of  physical  strength. 
No  famihes  are  so  poor  as  to  form  an  exception  to  this  rale 
it,  on  the  one  hand,  an  American  woman  cannot  escape 
from  the  qmet  circle  of  domestic  employments,  she  is  never 
forced,  on  the  other,  to  go  beyond  it.    Hence  it  is,  that  the 
women  of  America,  who  often  exhibit  a  masculine  strength 
of  understanding  and  a  manly  energy,  generally  preserve 
great  dehcacy  of  personal  appearance,  and  always  retain 
he  manners  of  women,  although  they  sometimes  show  that 
they  have  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

Nor  have  the  Americans  ever  supposed  that  one  conse- 
quence  of  democratic  principles  is  the  subversion  of  marital 
power,  or  the  confusion  of  the  natural  authorities  in  fami- 
lies.  They  hold  that  every  association  must  have  a  head 
m  order  to  accomplish  its  object,  and  that  the  natural  head 
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of  the  conjugal  association  is  man.  They  do  not  therefore 
deny  him  the  right  of  directing  his  partner ;  and  they  main- 
tain that,  in  the  smaller  association  of  hushand  and  wife, 
as  well  as  in  the  great  social  community,  the  object  of  de- 
mocracy is  to  regulate  and  legalize  the  powers  which  are 
necessary,  and  not  to  subvert  all  power. 

This  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  one  sex,  and  contested  bj 
the  other :  I  never  observed  that  the  women  of  America 
consider  conjugal  authority  as  a  fortunate  usurpation  of 
their  rights,  nor  that  they  thought  themselves  degraded  by 
submitting  to  it.  It  appeared  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  attach  a  sort  of  pride  to  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
their  own  will,  and  make  it  their  boast  to  bend  themselves 
to  the  yoke,  —  not  to  shake  it  off.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
feeling  expressed  by  the  most  virtuous  of  their  sex;  the 
others  are  silent ;  and,  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not  the 
practice  for  a  guilty  wife  to  clamor  for  the  rights  of  women, 
whilst  she  is  tramphng  on  her  own  holiest  duties. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  in  Europe  a  certain  de- 
gree of  contempt  lurks  even  in  the  flattery  which  men  lav- 
ish upon  women :  although  a  European  fi*equently  affects 
to  be  the  slave  of  woman,  it  may  be  seen  that  he  never 
sincerely  thinks  her  his  equal.  In  the  United  States,  men 
seldom  compliment  women,  but  they  daily  show  how  much 
they  esteem  them.  They  constantly  display  an  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  understanding  of  a  wife,  and  a  profound  re- 
spect for  her  freedom ;  they  have  decided  that  her  mind  is 
just  as  fitted  as  that  of  a  man  to  discover  the  plain  truth, 
and  her  heart  as  firm  to  embrace  it  j  and  they  have  never 
sought  to  place  her  virtue,  any  more  than  his,  under  the 
shelter  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  fear. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  Europe,  where  man  so  easily  sub- 
mits to  the  despotic  sway  of  women,  they  are  nevertheless 
deprived  of  some  of  the  greatest  attributes  of  the  human 
species,  and  considered  as  seductive  but  imperfect  beings ; 
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and  (what  may  well  provoke  astonishment)  women  ulti- 
mately look  upon  themselves  in  the  same  light,  and  almost 
consider  it  as  a  privilege  that  they  are  entitled  to  show 
themselves  futile,  feeble,  and  timid.  The  women  of  Amer- 
ica claim  no  such  privileges. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  in  our  morals  we  have  re- 
served strange  immunities  to  man ;  so  that  there  is,  as  it 
were,  one  virtue  for  his  use,  and  another  for  the  guidance 
of  his  partner ;  and  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  the  very  same  act  may  be  punished  alternately  as  a 
crime,  or  only  as  a  fault.  The  Americans  know  not  this 
iniquitous  division  of  duties  and  rights;  amongst  them,  the 
seducer  is  as  much  dishonored  as  his  victim. 

It  is  true  that  the  Americans  rarely  lavish  upon  women 
those  eager  attentions  which  are  commonly  paid  them  in 
Europe ;  but  their  conduct  to  women  always  implies  that 
tliey  suppose  them  to  be  vu-tuous  and  refined;  and  such  is 
tlie  respect  entertained  for  the  moral  freedom  of  the  sex, 
that  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  the  most  guarded  lan- 
guage is  used,  lest  her  ear  should  be  offended  by  an  expres- 
sion. In  America,  a  young  unmarried  woman  may,  alone 
and  without  fear,  undertake  a  long  journey. 

The  legislators  of  the  United  States,  who  have  mitigated 
almost  all  the  penalties  of  criminal  law,  still  make  rape  a 
capital  offence,  and  no  crime  is  visited  with  more  inexorable 
severity  by  public  opinion.  This  maybe  accounted  for; 
as  the  Americans  can  conceive  nothing  more  precious  than 
a  woman's  honor,  and  nothing  which  ought  so  much  to  be 
respected  as  her  independence,  they  hold  that  no  punish- 
ment is  too  severe  for  the  man  who  deprives  her  of  them 
against  her  will.  In  France,  where  the  same  offence  is 
visited  with  far  milder  penalties,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to 
get  a  verdict  from  a  jury  against  the  prisoner.  Is  this  a 
consequence  of  contempt  of  decency,  or  contempt  of  wo- 
men ?     I  cannot  but  believe  that  it  is  a  contempt  of  both. 
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Thus,  the  Americans  do  not  think  that  man  and  woman 
have  either  the  duty  or  the  right  to  perform  the  same 
offices,  but  they  show  an  equal  regard  for  both  their  re- 
spective parts  J  and  though  their  lot  is  different,  they  con- 
sider both  of  them  as  beings  of  equal  value.  They  do  not 
give  to  the  courage  of  woman  the  same  form  or  the  same 
dinsction  as  to  that  of  man  ;  but  they  never  doubt  her 
courage :  and  if  they  hold  that  man  and  his  partner  ought 
not  always  to  exercise  their  intellect  and  understanding  in 
the  same  manner,  they  at  least  believe  the  understanding 
of  the  one  to  be  as  sound  as  that  of  the  other,  and  her  in- 
tellect to  be  as  clear.  Thus,  then,  whilst  they  have  allowed 
the  social  inferiority  of  woman  to  subsist,  they  have  done 
all  they  could  to  raise  her  morally  and  intellectually  to  the 
level  of  man ;  and  in  this  respect  they  appear  to  me  to 
have  exceUently  understood  the  true  principle  of  demo- 
cratic improvement. 

As  for  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that,  although 
the  women  of  the  United  States  are  confined  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  domestic  life,  and  their  situation  is,  in 
some  respects,  one  of  extreme  dependence,  I  have  no- 
where seen  woman  occupying  a  loftier  position ;  and  if  I 
were  asked,  now  that  I  am  drawing  to  the  close  of  this 
work,  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  so  many  important  things 
done  by  the  Americans,  to  what  the  singular  prosperity 
and  growing  strength  of  that  people  ought  mainly  to  be 
attributed,  I  should  reply.  To  the  superiority  of  their 
women. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


HOW  THE   PRINCIPLE  OF  EQUALITY  NATURALLY  DIVIDES   THE 
AMERICANS  INTO  A  MULTITUDE  OF  SMALL  PRIVATE  CIRCLES. 

IT  might  be  supposed  that  the  final  and  necessary  effect 
of  democratic  institutions  would  be  to  confound  to- 
gether all  the  members  of  the  community  in  private  as  well 
as  in  public  life,  and  to  compel  them  all  to  live  alike ;  but 
this  would  be  f  jcribe  a  very  coarse  and  oppressive  form 
to  the  equality  which  originates  in  democracy.  No  state 
of  society  or  laws  can  render  r-en  so  much  alike,  but  that 
education,  fortune,  and  tastes  will  interpose  some  differ- 
ences  between  them ;  and,  though  different  men  may  some- 
times find  it  their  interest  to  combine  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, they  will  never  make  it  their  pleasure.  They  will 
therefore  always  tend  to  evade  the  provisions  of  law,  what- 
ever they  may  be ;  and,  escaping  in  some  respect  from  the 
circle  in  which  the  legislator  sought  to  confine  them,  they 
will  set  up,  close  by  the  great  political  community,  small 
private  societies,  united  together  by  similitude  of  conditions, 
habits,  and  manners. 

In  the  United  States,  the  citizens  have  no  sort  of  pre- 
eminence over  each  other ;  they  owe  each  other  no  mutual 
obedience  or  respect ;  they  all  meet  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  for  the  government  of  the  state,  and,  in  general, 
to  treat  of  the  affairs  which  concern  their  common  welfare ; 
but  I  never  heard  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring 
them  all  to  follow  the  same  diversions,  or  to  amuse  them- 
selves promiscuously  in  the  same  places  of  recreation. 

The  Americans,  who  mingle  so  readily  in  their  political 
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assemblies  and  courts  of  justice,  are  wont  carefully  to  sepa- 
rate into  small  distinct  circles,  in  order  to  indulge  by  them- 
selves in  the  enjoyments  of  private  life.  Each  of  them 
willingly  acknowledfres  all  his  fellow-citizens  as  his  equals, 
but  will  only  receive  a  very  limited  number  of  them  as  his 
friends  or  his  guests.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  very  nat- 
ural. In  proportion  as  the  circle  of  public  society  is  ex- 
tended, it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  sphere  of  private 
intercourse  will  be  contracted ;  far  from  supposing  that  the 
members  of  modem  society  will  ultimately  live  in  common, 
I  am  afraid  they  will  end  by  forming  only  small  coteries. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  different  classes  are 
like  vast  enclosures,  out  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  get, 
into  which  it  is  impossible  to  enter.  These  classes  have 
no  communication  with  each  other,  but  within  them  men 
necessarily  live  in  daily  contact ;  even  though  they  would 
not  naturally  suit,  the  general  conformity  of  a  similar  con- 
dition brings  them  near  together. 

But  when  neither  law  nor  custom  professes  to  establish 
frequent  and  habitual  relations  between  certain  men,  their 
intercourse  originates  in  the  accidental  similarity  of  opin- 
ions and  tastes  j  hence  private  society  is  infinitely  varied. 
In  democracies,  where  the  members  of  the  community 
never  differ  much  from  each  other,  and  naturally  stand  so 
near  that  they  may  all  at  any  time  be  confounded  in  one 
general  mass,  numerous  artificial  and  arbitrary^  distinctions 
spring  up,  by  means  of  which  every  man  hopes  to  keep 
himself  aloof,  lest  he  should  be  carried  away  against  his 
will  in  the  crowd. 

This  can  never  fail  to  be  the  case ;  for  human  institu- 
tions can  be  changed,  but  man  cannot :  whatever  may  be 
the  general  endeavor  of  a  community  to  render  its  mem- 
bers equal  and  alike,  the  personal  pride  of  individuals  will 
always  seek  to  rise  above  the  line,  and  to  form  somewhere 
an  inequality  to  their  own  advantage. 
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Tn  aristocracies,  men  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
lofty  stationary  barriers :  in  democracies,  they  are  divided 
by  many  small  and  almost  invisible  threads,  which  are  con- 
stantly broken  or  moved  from  place  to  place.  Thus,  what- 
ever may  be  the  progress  of  equality,  in  democratic  nations 
a  great  number  of  small  private  associations  will  always  be 
formed  within  the  general  pale  of  political  society ;  but 
none  of  them  wiU  bear  any  resemblance  in  its  manners 
to  the  higher  class  in  aristocracies. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  AMERICAN  MANNERS. 


NOl'HING  seems  at  first  sight  less  important  than  the 
outward  form  of  human  actions,  yet  there  is  nothing 
upon  which  men  set  more  store :  they  grow  used  to  every- 
thing except  to  hving  in  a  society  which  has  not  their  own 
manners.  The  influence  of  the  social  and  political  state  of 
a  country  upon  manners  is  therefore  deserving  of  serious 
examination. 

Manners  are  generally  the  product  of  the  very  basis  of 
character,  but  they  are  also  sometimes  the  result  of  an  ar- 
bitrary convention  between  certain  men ;  thus  they  are  at 
once  natural  and  acquired. 

When  some  men  perceive  that  they  are  the  foremost 
persons  in  society,  without  contest  and  without  effort, — 
when  they  are  constantly  engaged  on  large  objects,  leaving 
the  more  minute  details  to  others,  —  and  when  they  live  in 
the  enjoyment  of  wealth  which  they  did  not  amass  and  do 
not  fear  to  lose,  —  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  feel  a  kind 
of  haughty  disdain  of  the  petty  interests  and  practical  cares 
of  life,  and  that  their  thoughts  assume  a  natural  greatness, 
which  their  language  and  their  manners  denote.  In  demo- 
*iratic  countries,  manners  are  generally  devoid  of  dignity, 
because  private  life  is  there  extremely  petty  in  its  charac- 
ter; and  they  are  frequently  low,  because  the  mind  has 
few  opportunities  of  rising  above  the  engrossing  cares  of 
domestic  interests. 

True  dignity  in  manners  consists  in  always  taking  one's 
proper  station,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  ;  and  this  is  as 
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much  witliin  the  reach  of  a  peasant  as  of  a  prince.  In 
democracies,  all  stations  appear  doubtful;  hence  it  is  that 
tlie  manners  of  democracies,  though  often  full  of  arrogance, 
are  commonly  wanting  in  dignity,  and,  moreover,  they  are 
never  either  well-trained  or  accomphshed. 

The  men  who  live  in  democracies  are  too  fluctuating  for 
a  certain  number  of  them  ever  to  succeed  in  laying  down  a 
code  of  good  breeding,  and  in  forcing  people  to  follow  it. 
Every  man  therefore  behaves  after  his  own  fashion,  and 
there  is  always  a  certain  incoherence  in  the  manners  of 
such  times,  because  they  are  moulded  upon  the  feelings 
and  notions  of  each  individual,  rather  than  upon  an  ideal 
model  proposed  for  general  imitation.     This,  however,  is 
much  more  perceptible  when  an  aristocracy  has  just  been 
overthrown,  than  afler  it  has  long  been  deotroyed.     New 
political  institutions  and  new  social  elements  then  brincr  to 
the  same  places  of  resort,  and  frequently  compel  to  hve  in 
common,  men  whose  education  and  habits  are  still  amaz- 
ingly dissimilar,  and  this  renders  the  motley  composition  of 
society  peculiarly  visible.     The  existence  of  a  former  strict 
code  of  good  breeding  is  still  remembered,  but  what  it  con- 
tained, or  where  it  is  to  be  found,  is  already  forgotten. 
Men  have  lost  the  common  law  of  manners,  and  they  have 
not  yet  made  up  their  minds  to  do  without  it;  but  every 
one  endeavors  to  make  to  himself  some  sort  of  arbitrary 
and  variable  rule,  from  the  remnant  of  former  usages ;  so 
that  manners  have  neither  the  regularity  and  the  dignity 
which  they  often  display  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  nor 
the  simplicity  and  freedom  which  tney  sometimes  assume 
m  democracies  ;  they  are  at  once  constrained  and  without 
constraint. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  normal  state  of  things.  When 
the  equality  of  conditions  is  long  estabHshed  and  complete, 
as  all  men  entertain  nearly  the  same  notions  and  do  nearly 
the  same  things,  they  do  not  require  to  agree,  or  to  copy 
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from  one  another,  in  order  to  speak  or  act  in  the  same 
manner ;  their  manners  are  constantly  characterized  by  a 
number  of  lesser  di^'drsities,  but  not  by  any  great  differ- 
ences. They  are  never  perfectly  alike,  because  they  do 
not  copy  from  the  same  pattern  ;  they  are  never  very  un- 
like, because  their  social  condition  is  the  same.  At  first 
sight,  a  traveller  would  say  that  the  manners  of  all  Ameri- 
cans are  exactly  similar  ;  it  is  only  upon  close  examination 
that  the  pecuharities  in  which  they  differ  may  by  detected. 

The  English  make  game  of  the  manners  of  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  but  it  is  singular  that  most  of  the  writers  who  have 
drawn  these  ludicrous  delineations  belonged  themselves  to 
the  middle  classes  in  England,  to  whom  the  same  delinea- 
tions are  exceedingly  applicable  ;  so  that  these  pitiless  cen- 
sors furnish,  for  the  most  part,  an  example  of  the  very 
thing  they  blame  in  the  United  States :  they  do  not  per- 
ceive that  they  are  deriding  themselves,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  aristocracy  of  their  OAvn  country. 

Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  democracy  than  its  out- 
//ard  forms  of  behavior ;  many  men  would  willingly  endure 
its  vices,  who  cannot  support  its  manners.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, admit  that  there  is  nothing  commendable  in  the  man- 
ners of  a  democratic  people. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  all  who  live  within  reach 

of  the  first  class  in  society  commonly  strain  to  be  like  it, 

which  gives  rise  to  ridiculous  and  insipid  imitations.     As  a 

,  democratic  people  do  not  possess  any  models  of  high  breed- 

\A     (    ing,  at   least  they  escape   the   daily   necessity   of  seeing 

'  \  L|     .    I  wretched  copies  of  them.     In  democracies,  manners  are 

rH*       •  A *"^ /never  so  refined  as  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  but,  on 

»       l|  V^^  other  hand,  they  are  never  so  coarse.     Neither  the 

/coarse  oaths  of  the  populace,  nor  the  elegant  and  choice 

/  expressions  of  the  nobility,  are  to  be  heard  there :  the  man- 

{  ners  of  such  a  people  are  often  vulgar,  but  they  are  neither 

J  brutal  nor  mean. 
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I  have  already  observed  that,  in  democracies,  no  such 
thing  as  a  regular  code  of  good  breeding  can  be  laid  down ; 
this  has  some  inconveniences  and  some  advantages.  In 
aristocracies,  the  rules  of  propriety  impose  the  same  de- 
meanor on  evex-y  one ;  they  make  all  the  members  of  the 
same  class  appear  alike,  in  spite  of  their  private  inclina- 
tions ;  they  adorn  and  they  conceal  the  natural  man. 
Amongst  a  democratic  people,  manners  are  neither  so  tu- 
tored nor  so  uniform,  but  they  are  frequently  more  sin- 
cere. They  form,  as  it  were,  a  light  and  loosely-woven 
veil,  through  which  the  real  feelings  and  private  opinions 
of  each  individual  are  easily  discernible.  The  form  and 
the  substance  of  human  actions,  therefore,  often  stand  there 
in  closer  relation ;  and  if  the  great  picture  of  human  life 
be  less  embellished,  it  is  more  true.  Thus  it  may  be  said, 
in  one  sense,  that  the  effect  of  democracy  is  not  exactly  to 
give  men  any  particular  manners,  but  to  prevent  them 
from  having  manners  at  all. 

The  feelings,  the  passions,  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  of 
an  aristocracy  may  sometimes  reappear  in  a  democracy, 
but  not  its  manners ;  they  are  lost,  and  vanish  forever,  as 
soon  as  the  democratic  revolution  is  completed.  It  would 
seem  that  nothing  is  more  lasting  than  the  manners  of  an 
aristocratic  class,  for  they  are  preserved  by  that  class  for 

sonie  time  after  it  has  lost  its  wealth  and  its  power, nor 

so  fleeting,  for  no  sooner  have  they  disappeared,  than  not  a 
trace  of  them  is  to  be  found ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
say  what  they  have  been,  as  soon  as  they  have  ceased  to 
be.  A  change  in  the  state  of  society  works  this  miracle, 
and  a  few  generations  suffice  to  consummate  it.  The  prin- 
cipal characteristics  of  aristocracy  are  handed  down  by  his- 
tory after  an  aristocracy  is  destroyed;  but  the  light  and 
exquisite  touches  of  manners  are  effaced  from  men's  mem- 
ories almost  immediately  after  its  fall.  Men  can  no  longer 
conceive  what  these  manners  were,  when  they  have  ceased 
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to  witness  them ;  they  are  gone,  and  their  departure  was 
unseen,  unfelt ;  for  in  order  to  feel  that  refined  enjoyment 
which  is  derived  from  choice  and  distinguished  manners, 
habit  and  education  must  have  prepared  the  heart,  and  the 
taste  for  them  is  lost  almost  as  easily  as  the  practice  of 
them.  Thus,  not  only  a  democratic  people  cannot  have 
aristocratic  manners,  but  they  neither  comprehend  nor  de- 
sire them ;  and  as  they  never  have  thought  of  them,  it  is 
to  theur  minds  as  if  such  things  had  never  been.  Too 
much  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  this  loss,  but 
it  may  well  be  regretted. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that 
the  same  men  have  had  very  high-bred  manners  and  very 
low-bom  feelings:  the  interior  of  courts  has  sufficiently 
shown  what  imposing  externals  may  conceal  the  meanest 
hearts;  But  though  the  manners  of  aristocracy  do  not 
constitute  virtue,  they  sometimes  embellish  virtue  itself. 
It  was  no  ordinary  sight  to  see  a  numerous  and  powerful 
class  of  men,  whose  every  outward  action  seemed  con- 
stantly to  be  dictated  by  a  natural  elevation  of  thought  and 
feeling,  by  dehcacy  and  regularity  of  taste,  and  by  urban- 
ity of  manners.  Those  manners  threw  a  pleasing,  illusory 
charm  over  human  nature;  and  though  the  picture  was 
often  a  false  one,  it  could  not  be  viewed  without  a  noble 
satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

OF    THE    GRAVITY    OP    THE    AMERICANS,    AND    WHY   IT    DOES 
™/f  ™^  ^™    ^^^"^   ^"™    ^0^«    INCONSIDERATE 

■jl|EN  who  live  in  democratic  countries  do  not  value  the 
XTX  simple,  turbulent,  or  coarse  diversions  in  which  the 
people  m  aristocratic  communities  indulge:  such  diversions 
are  thought  by  them  to  be  puerile  or  insipid.  Nor  have 
they  a  greater  inclination  for  the  intellectual  and  refined^ 
amusements  of  the  aristocratic  classes.  They  want  some-) 
thing  productive  and  substantial  in  their  pleasures  j  they 
want  to  mix  actual  fruition  with  their  joy. 

In  aristocratic  communities,  the  people  readUy  give  them- 
selves up  to  bursts  of  tumultuous  and  boisterous  gayety 
which  shake  off  at  once  the  recollection  of  their  priva- 
tions :  the  inhabitants  of  democracies  are  not  fond  of  being 
thus  violently  broken  in  upon,  and  they  never  lose  sight  of 
themselves  without  regret.  Instead  of  these  frivolous  de- 
lights, they  prefer  those  more  serious  and  silent  amuse- 
ments which  are  like  business,  and  which  do  not  drive 
business  wholly  out  of  their  minds. 

An  American,  instead  of  going  in  a  leisure  hour  to  dance 
merrily  at  some  place  of  pubhc  resort,  as  the  fellows  of  his 
class  continue  to  do  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
shuts  himself  up  at  home  to  drink.  He  thus  enjoys  two 
pleasures;  he  can  go  on  thinking  of  his  business,  and  can 
get  drunk  decently  by  his  own  fireside. 

I  thought  that  the  English  constituted  the  most  serious 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth :  but  I  have  since  seen  the 
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Americans  and  have  changed  my  opinion.     I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  temperament  has  not  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  but  I 
think  that  their  pohtical  institutions  are  a  still  more  influ 
ential  cause. 

I  beheve  the  seriousness  of  the  Americans  arises  partly 
from  their  pride.  In  democratic  countries,  even  poor  men 
entertain  a  lofty  notion  of  their  personal  importance :  they 
look  upon  themselves  with  complacency,  and  are  apt  to 
suppose  that  others  are  looking  at  them  too.  With  this  dis- 
position, they  watch  their  language  and  their  actions  with 
care,  and  do  not  lay  themselves  open  so  as  to  betray  their 
deficiencies  ;  to  preserve  their  dignity,  they  think  it  neces- 
sary to  retain  their  gravity. 

But  I  detect  another  more  deep-seated  and  powerful 
cause,  which  instinctively  produces  amongst  the  Americans 
this  astonishing  gravity.  Under  a  despotism,  communities 
give  way  at  times  to  bursts  of  vehement  joy ;  but  they 
are  generally  gloomy  and  moody,  because  they  are  afraid. 
Under  absolute  monarchies  tempered  by  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  country,  their  spirits  are  often  cheerful  and 
even,  because,  as  they  have  some  freedom  and  a  good  deal 
of  security,  they  are  exempted  from  the  most  important 
cares  of  life ;  but  all  free  nations  are  serious,  because  their 
minds  are  habitually  absorbed  by  the  contemplation  of  some 
dangerous  or  difficult  purpose.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  amongst  those  free  nations  which  form  democratic 
communities.  Then  there  are,  in  all  classes,  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  constantly  occupied  with  the  serious  affairs  of 
the  government ;  and  those  whose  thoughts  are  not  engaged 
in  the  matters  of  the  commonwealth,  are  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  private  fortune.  Amongst  such  a 
people,  a  serious  demeanor  ceases  to  be  peculiar  to  certain 
men,  and  becomes  a  habit  of  the  nation. 

We  are  told  of  small  democracies  in  the  days  of  antiq- 
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uity,  in  which  the  citizens  met  upon  the  public  places  with 
garlands  of  roses,  and  spent  almost  all  their  time  in  dan- 
cing and  theatrical  amusements.  I  do  not  believe  in  such 
republics,  any  more  than  in  that  of  Plato;  or,  if  the  things 
we  read  of  reaUy  happened,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
these  supposed  democracies  were  composed  of  very  differ- 
ent elements  from  ours,  and  that  they  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  latter  except  their  name. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  toils,  the  people  who  live  in  democracies  think  them- 
selves to  be  pitied ;  the  contrary  is  remarked  to  be  the  case. 
No  men  are  fonder  of  their  own  condition.  Life  would 
have  no  relish  for  them,  if  they  were  dehvered  from  the 
anxieties  which  harass  them,  and  they  show  more  attach- 
ment to  their  cares  than  aristocratic  nations  to  their  pleas- 
ures* 

I  am  next  led  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  these  same  demo- 
cratic nations  which  are  so  serious,  sometimes  act  in  so  in- 
considerate a  manner.  The  Americans,  who  almost  always 
preserve  a  staid  demeanor  and  a  frigid  air,  nevertheless  fre- 
quently allow  themselves  to  be  borne  away,  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason,  by  a  sudden  passion  or  a  hasty  opinion, 
and  sometimes  gravely  commit  strange  absurdities. 

This  contrast  ought  not  to  sui-prise  us.     There  is  one 

sort  of  ignorance  which  originates  in  extreme  pubUcity. 

In  despotic  states,  men  know  not  how  to  act,  because  they 

are  told  nothmg:  in  democratic  nations,  they  often  act  at 

random,  because  nothing  is  to  be  left  untold.     The  former 

do  not  know,  the  latter  forget;  and  the  chief  features  of 

each  picture  are  lost  to  them  in  a  bewilderment  of  details. 

It  is  astonishing  what  imprudent  language  a  pubhc  man 

may  sometimes  use  in  free  countries,  and   especiaUy  in 

democratic  states,  without  being  compromised;  whereas, 

in  ab.o'.te  monarchies,  a  few  words  dropped  by  accident 

are  enough  to  unmask  him  forever,  and  ruin  him  without 
VOL.  n.     18 
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hope  of  redemption.  This  is  explained  by  what  goes  bo- 
fore.  When  a  man  speaks  in  the  midst  of  a  great  crowd, 
many  of  his  words  are  not  heard,  or  are  forthwith  obliter- 
ated from  the  memories  of  those  who  hear  them;  but 
amidst  the  silence  of  a  mute  and  motionless  throng,  the 
slightest  whisper  strikes  the  ear. 

In  democracies  men  are  never  stationary ;  a  thousand 
chances  waft  them  to  and  fro,  and  their  life  is  always  the 
sport  of  unforeseen  or  (so  to  speak)  extemporaneous  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  they  are  often  obliged  to  do  things 
which  they  have  imperfectly  learned,  to  say  things  which 
they  imperfectly  understand,  and  to  devote  themselves  to 
work  for  which  they  are  unprepared  by  long  apprentice- 
ship. In  aristocracies,  every  man  has  one  sole  object,  which 
he  unceasingly  pursues ;  but  amongst  democratic  nations 
the  existence  of  man  is  more  complex  ;  the  same  mind  will 
almost  always  embrace  several  objects  at  once,  and  these 
objects  are  frequently  wholly  foreign  to  each  other :  as  it 
cannot  know  them  all  well,  the  mind  is  readily  satisfied 
with  imperfect  notions  of  each. 

When  the  inhabitant  of  a  democracy  is  not  urged  by  his 
wants,  he  is  so  at  least  by  his  desires ;  for  of  all  the  posses- 
sions which  he  sees  around  him,  none  are  wholly  beyond 
his  reach.  He  therefore  does  everything  in  a  hurry,  he  is 
always  satisfied  with  "  pretty  well,"  and  never  pauses  more 
than  an  instant  to  consider  what  he  has  been  doing.  His 
curiosity  is  at  once  insatiable  and  cheaply  satisfied ;  for  he 
cares  more  to  know  a  great  deal  quickly,  than  to  know  any- 
thing w^ell :  he  has  no  time  and  but  little  taste  to  search 
things  to  the  bottom. 

Thus,  then,  a  democratic  people  are  grave,  because  their 
social  and  political  condition  constantly  leads  them  to  en- 
gage in  serious  occupations  ;  and  they  act  inconsiderately, 
because  they  give  but  little  time  and  attention  to  each  of 
these  occupations.  The  habit  of  inattention  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  greatest  defect  of  the  democratic  character. 
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WHY  THE    NATIONAL   VANITY    OF    THE    AMERICANS    IS    MORE 
RESTLESS  AND   CAPTIOUS  THAN  THAT   OF   THE  ENGLISH. 

A  LL  free  nations  are  vainglorious,  but   national  pride 
XX.  IS  not  displayed  by  all  in  the  same  manner.     The 
Amencans,  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  appear  im- 
patient of  the  smallest  censure,  and  insatiable  of  praise. 
The  most  slender  eulogium  is  acceptable  to  them,  the  most 
exalted  seldom  contents  them  ;  they  unceasingly  harass  you 
to  extort  praise,  and  if  you  resist  their  entreaties,  they  fall 
to  praising  themselves.    It  would  seem  as  if,  doubting  their 
own  merit,  they  wished  to  have  it  constantly  exhibited 
before  their  eyes.      Their  vanity  is  not  only  greedy,  but 
restless  and  jealous;   it  will  grant  nothing,  whilst  it  de- 
mands everything,  but  is  ready  to  beg  and  to  quarrel  at 
the  same  time. 

If  I  say  to  an  American  that  the  country  he  lives  in  is  a 
fine  one,  «  Ay,"  he  replies,  "there  is  not  its  equal  in  the 
world."  If  I  applaud  the  freedom  which  its  inhabitants 
enjoy,  he  answers,  «  Freedom  is  a  fine  thing,  but  few  na- 
tions are  worthy  to  enjoy  it."  If  I  remark  the  purity  of 
morals  which  distinguishes  the  United  States,  « I  can  im- 
agine," says  he,  "that  a  stranger,  who  has  witnessed  the 
corruption  that  prevails  in  other  nations,  should  be  aston- 
ished at  the  difference."  At  length,  I  leave  him  to  the 
contemplation  of  himself;  but  he  returns  to  the  charge, 
and  does  not  desist  till  he  has  got  me  to  repeat  all  I 
had  just  been  saying.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
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troublesome  or  more  garrulous  patriotism ;  it  wearies  even 
those  who  are  disposed  to  respect  it.* 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  English.  An  Englishman 
calmly  enjoys  the  real  or  imaginary  advantages  which,  in 
his  opinion,  his  country  possesses.  If  he  grants  nothing  to 
other  nations,  neither  does  he  solicit  anything  for  his  own. 
The  censure  of  foreigners  does  not  affect  him,  and  their 
praise  hardly  flatters  him ;  his  position  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  one  of  disdainfiil  and  ignorant  reserve : 
his  pride  requires  no  sustenance,  —  it  nourishes  itself.  It 
is  remarkable  that  two  nations,  so  recently  sprung  from  the 
same  stock,  should  be  so  opposite  to  one  another  in  their 
manner  of  feeling  and  conversing. 

In  aristocratic  countries  the  great  possess  immense  privi- 
leges, upon  which  their  pride  rests,  without  seeking  to  rely 
upon  the  lesser  advantages  which  accrue  to  them.  As 
these  privileges  came  to  them  by  inheritance,  they  regard 
them  in  some  sort  as  a  portion  of  themselves,  or  at  least  as 
a  natural  right  inherent  in  then*  own  persons.  They  there- 
fore entertain  a  calm  sense  of  their  own  superiority ;  they 
do  not  dream  of  vaunting  privileges  which  every  one  per- 
ceives and  no  one  contests,  and  these  things  are  not  suffi- 
ciently new  to  be  made  topics  of  conversation.  They  stand 
unmoved  in  their  solitary  greatness,  well  assured  that  they 
are  seen  of  all  the  world  without  any  effort  to  show  them- 
selves off,  and  that  no  one  will  attempt  to  drive  them  from 
that  position.  When  an  aristocracy  carries  on  the  public 
affairs,  its  national  pride  naturally  assumes  this  reserved, 
indifferent,  and  haughty  form,  which  is  imitated  by  all  the 
other  classes  of  the  nation. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  social  conditions  differ  but  little, 
the  slightest  privileges  are  of  some  importance ;  as  every 
man  sees  around  himself  a  million  of  people  enjoying  pre- 
cisely similar  or  analogous  advantages,  his  pride  becomes 

*  See  Appendix  T. 
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craving  and  jealous,  he  clings  to  mere  trifles,  and  doggedly 
defends  them.  In  democracies,  as  the  conditions  of  life 
are  very  fluctuating,  men  have  almost  always  recently  ac- 
quired the  advantages  which  they  possess  ;  the  consequence 
IS,  that  they  feel  extreme  pleasure  in  exhibiting  them,  to 
sliow  others  and  convince  themselves  that  they  really  enjoy 
them.  As  at  any  instant  these  same  advantages  may  be 
lost,  their  possessors  are  constantly  on  the  alert%nd  make 
a  point  of  showing  that  they  still  retain  them.  Men  living 
in  democracies  love  their  country  just  as  they  love  themt 
selves,  and  they  transfer  the  habits  of  their  private  vanity 
to  their  vanity  as  a  nation. 

The  restless  and  insatiable  vanity  of  a  democratic  people 
ongmates  so  entirely  in  the  equality  and  precariousness  of 
their  social  condition,  that  the  members  of  the  haughtiest  no- 
bility display  the  very  same  passion  in  those  lesser  portions 
of"  their  existence  in  wliich  there  is  anything  fluctuating  or 
contested.     An  aristocratic  class  always  differs  greatly  from 
the  other  classes  of  the  nation,  by  the  extent  and  perpetu- 
ity of  its  privileges ;   but  it  often  happens  that  the  only 
differences  between  the  members  who  belong  to  it  consist 
in  small,  transient  advantages,  which  may  any  day  be  lost 
or  acquired.     The  members  of  a  powerful  aristocracy,  col- 
lected in  a  capital  or  a  court,  have  been  known  to  contest 
with  virulence  those  frivolous  privileges  which  depend  on 
the  caprice  of  fashion  or  the  wiU  of  their  master.     These 
persons  then  displayed  towards  each  other  precisely  the 
same  puerile  jealousies  which  animate  the  me-  of  democra- 
cies, the  same  eagerness  to  snatch  the  smallest  advantages 
which  their  equals  contested,  and  the  same  desire  to  parade 
ostentatiously  those  of  which  they  were  in  possession. 

If  national  pride  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  courtiers, 
I  do  not  question  that  they  would  display  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  members  of  a  democratic  community. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

HOW   THE  ASPECT   OF  SOCIETY   IN  THE   UNITED   STATES  IS  AT 
ONCE  EXCITED  AND  MONOTONOUS. 


IT  would  seem  that  nothing  could  be  more  adapted  to 
stimulate  and  to  feed  curiosity  than  the  aspect  of  tlie 
United  States.  Fortunes,  opinions,  and  laws  are  there  in 
ceaseless  variation :  it  is  as  if  immutable  Nature  herself 
were  mutable,  such  are  the  changes  worked  upon  her  by 
the  hand  of  man.  Yet,  in  the  end,  the  spectacle  of  this 
excited  community  becomes  monotonous,  and,  after  haviiicr 
watched  the  moving  pageant  for  a  time,  the  spectator  is 
tired  of  it. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  every  man  is  pretty  nearly 
stationary  in  his  own  sphere;  but  men  are  astonishingly 
unlike  each  other,  —  their  passions,  their  notions,  their 
habits,  and  their  tastes  are  essentially  different:  nothing 
changes,  but  everything  differs.  In  democracies,  on  the 
contrary,  all  men  are  alike,  and  do  things  pretty  nearly 
ahke.  It  is  true  that  they  are  subject  to  great  and  frequent 
vicissitudes ;  but  as  the  same  events  of  good  or  adverse 
fortune  are  continually  recurring,  the  name  of  the  actors 
only  is  changed,  the  piece  is  always  the  same.  The  aspect 
of  American  society  is  animated,  because  men  and  things 
are  always  changing ;  but  it  is  monotonous,  because  all 
these  changes  are  alike. 

Men  living  in  democratic  times  have  many  passions,  but 
most  of  their  passions  either  end  in  the  love  of  riches,  or 
proceed  from  it.  The  cause  of  this  is,  not  that  their  souls 
are  narrower,  but  that  the  importance  of  money  is  reallj 
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greater  at  sucli  times.     When  all  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity are  independent  of  or  indifferent  to  each  other,  the 
co-operation  of  each  of  them  can  be  obtained  only  by  pay- 
ing for  it :  this  infinitely  multiplies  the  purposes  to  which 
wealth  may  be  applied,  and  increases  its  value.     When  the 
reverence  which    belonged  to  what  is  old  has  vanished, 
birth,  condition,  and  profession  no  longer  distinguish  men 
or  scarcely  distinguish  them :  hardly  anything  but  money 
remains   to   create  strongly  marked   differences    between 
them,  and  to  raise  some  of  them  above  the  common  level. 
The  distinction  originating  in  wealth  is  increased  by  the 
disappearance    or    diminution    of   all    other    distinctions. 
Amongst  aristocratic   nations,  money   reaches  only  to   a 
few  points  on  the  vast  circle  of  man's  desires :  in  democ- 
racies, it  seems  to  lead  to  all. 

The  love  of  wealth  is  therefore  to  be  traced,  either  as  a 
principal  or  an  accessory  motive,  at  the  bottom  of  all  that 
tlie  Americans  do:  this  gives  to  all  their  passions  a  sort  of 
family  likeness,  and  soon  renders  the  survey  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly wearisome.     This  perpetual   recurrence  of  the 
same  passion   is  monotonous;    the  peculiar  methods   by 
which  this  passion  seeks  its  own  gratification  are  no  less  so. 
In  an  orderly  and  peaceable  democracy  like  the  United 
States,  where  men  cannot  enrich  themselves  by  war,  by 
public  office,  or  by  political  confiscation,  the  love  of  wealth 
mamly  drives  them  into  business  and  manufactures      Al- 
though these  pursuits  often  bring  about  great  commotions 
and  disasters,  they  cannot  prosper  without  sfictly  regular 
habits  and   a  long  routine  of  petty  uniform  acts.     The 
stronger  the  passion  is,  the  more  regular  are  these  habits, 
and  the  more  uniform  are  these  acts.     It  may  be  said  that 
It  is  the  vehemence  of  their  desires   which   makes   the 
Americans  so  methodical ;  it  perturbs  their  minds,  but  it 
disciplines  theu*  lives. 
The  remark  I  here  apply  to  America  may  indeed  be 
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addressed  to  almost  all  our  contemporaries.  Variety  is 
disappearing  from  the  human  race ;  the  same  ways  of  act- 
ing, thinking,  and  feeling  are  to  be  met  with  all  over  the 
world.  This  is  not  only  because  nations  work  more  upon 
each  other,  and  copy  each  other  more  faithfully ;  but  as 
the  men  of  each  country  relinquish  more  and  more  tlio 
peculiar  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  caste,  a  profession,  or  a 
family,  they  simultaneously  arrive  at  something  nearer  to 
the  constitution  of  man,  which  is  everywhere  the  same. 
Thus  they  become  more  alike,  even  without  having  iioitat- 
ed  each  other.  Like  travellers  scattered  about  some  large 
wood,  intersected  by  paths  converging-  to  one  point,  if  all 
of  them  keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon  that  point,  and  advance 
towards  it,  they  insensibly  draw  nearer  together,  —  though 
they  seek  not,  though  they  see  not  and  know  not  each 
other ;  and  they  will  be  surprised  at  length  to  find  them- 
selves all  collected  on  the  same  spot.  All  the  nations 
which  take,  not  any  particular  man,  but  Man  himself,  as 
the  object  of  their  researches  and  their  imitations,  are  tend- 
ing in  the  end  to  a  similar  state  of  society,  like  these  trav- 
ellers converging  to  the  central  plot  of  the  forest. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

OF  HONOR*  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  DEMOORATIO 

COMMUNITIES. 

IT  would  seem  that  men  employ  two  very  distinct 
methods  in  the  judgment  which  they  pass  upon  the 
actions  of  their  fellow-men  ;  at  one  time,  they  judge  them. 
by  those  simple  notions  of  right  and  wrong  which  are  dif- 
fused all  over  the  world ;  at  another,  they  appreciate  them 
by  a  few  very  special  rules  which  belong  exclusively  to 
some  particular  age  and  country.  It  often  happens  that 
these  two  standards  differ;  they  sometimes  conflict:  but 
tliey  are  never  either  entirely  identified  or  entirely  an- 
nulled by  one  another. 

Honor,  at  the  periods  of  its  greatest  power,  sways  the 
will  more  than  the  belief  of  men  ;  and  even  whilst  they 
yield  without  hesitation  and  without  a  murmur  to  its  dic- 
tates, they  feel  notwithstandnig,  by  a  dim  but  mighty  in- 
stinct, the  existence  of  a  more  general,  more  ancient,  and 
more  holy  law,  which  tliey  sometimes  disobey,  although 
they  cease  not  to  acknowledge  it.  Some  actions  have  been 
held  to  be  at  the  same  time  virtuous  and  dishonorable ;  —  a 
refusal  to  fight  a  duel  is  an  instance. 


♦  The  word  Honor  is  not  always  used  in  the  same  sense  either  in 
French  or  English.  1.  It  first  signifies  the  esteem,  glory,  or  re.  crence  which 
a  man  receives  from  his  kind ;  and  in  this  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  acquire 
honor.  2.  Honor  signifies  the  aggregate  of  those  rules  by  the  aid  of 
which  this  esteem,  glory,  or  reverence  is  obtained.  Thus  we  say  that  a  man 
has  always  strictly  ob^ed  the  laws  of  honor;  or  a  man  has  tdolated  his  honor. 
In  this  chapter,  the  word  is  always  used  in  the  latter  sense. 
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I  think  these  pecuHarities  may  be  otherwise  explained 
than  by  the  mere  caprices  of  certain  individuals  and  nations, 
as  has  hitherto  been  customary.  Mankind  are  subject  to 
general  and  permanent  wants  that  have  created  moral  laws, 
to  the  neglect  of  which  men  have  ever  and  in  all  places  at- 
tached the  notion  of  censure  and  shame :  to  infringe  them 
was  to  do  ill,  —  to  do  well  was  to  conform  to  them. 

Within  this  vast  association  of  the  human  race,  lessei 
associations  have  been  formed,  which  are  called  nations ; 
and  amidst  these  nations,  further  subdivisions  have  assumed 
the  names  of  classes  or  castes.  Each  of  these  associations 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  separate  species  of  the  human  race ; 
and  though  it  has  no  essential  difference  from  the  mass  of 
mankind,  to  a  certain  extent  it  stands  apart,  and  has  cer- 
tain wants  peculiar  to  itself.  To  these  special  wants  must 
be  attributed  the  modifications  which  affect,  in  various  de- 
grees and  in  different  countries,  the  mode  of  considering 
human  actions,  and  the  estimate  which  is  formed  of  them. 
It  is  the  general  and  permanent  interest  of  mankind  that 
men  should  not  kill  each  other ;  but  it  may  happen  to  be 
the  peculiar  and  temporary  interest  of  a  people  or  a  class 
to  justify,  or  even  to  honor,  homicide. 

Honor  is  simply  that  peculiar  rule  founded  upon  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  society,  by  the  application  of  which  a  people 
or  a  class  allot  praise  or  blame.  Nothing  is  more  unpro- 
ductive to  the  mind  than  an  abstract  idea ;  I  therefore 
hasten  to  call  in  the  aid  of  facts  and  examples  to  illustrate 
my  meaning. 

I  select  the  most  extraordinary  kind  of  honor  which  has 
ever  been  known  in  the  world,  and  that  which  we  are  best 
acquainted  with,  —  viz.  aristocratic  honor  springing  out  of 
feudal  f ociety.  I  shall  explain  it  by  means  of  the  principle 
already  laid  down,  and  explain  the  principle  by  means  of 
this  illustration. 

I  am  not  here  led  to  inquire  when  and  how  the  aristoc 
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racy  of  the  Middle  Ages  came  into  existence,  why  it  v/as 
so  deeply  severed  from  the  remainder  of  the  nation,  or 
what  founded  and  consolidated  its  power.  I  take  its  exist- 
ence as  an  established  fact,  and  I  am  endeavoring  to  ac- 
count for  the  peculiar  view  which  it  took  of  the  greater 
part  of  human  actions. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  is,  that,  in  the  feudal 
world,  actions;  were  not  always  praised  or  blamed  with 
reference  to  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  were  sometimes  ap- 
preciated exclusively  with  reference  to  the  person  who  was 
the  actor  or  the  object  of  them,  which  is  repugnant  to  the 
general  conscience  of  mankind.  Thus,  some  of  the  actions 
which  were  indifferent  or  the  part  of  a  man  in  humble  life, 
dishonored  a  noble ;  others  changed  their  whole  character 
according  as  the  person  aggrieved  by  them  belonged,  or  did 
not  belong,  to  the  aristocracy. 

When  these  different  notions  first  arose,  the  nobility 
formed  a  distinct  body  amidst  the  people,  which  it  com- 
manded from  the  inaccessible  heights  where  it  was  en- 
sconced. To  maintain  this  peculiar  position,  which  con- 
stituted its  strength,  it  not  only  required  political  privileges, 
but  it  required  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  for  its  ^wn 
special  use. 

That  some  particular  virtue  or  vice  belonged  to  the  no- 
bility rather  than  to  the  humble  classes,  —  that  certain 
actions  were  guiltless  when  they  affected  the  villain,  which 
were  criminal  when  they  touched  the  noble,  — these  were 
often  arbitrary  matters  ;  but  that  honor  or  shame  should  be 
attached  to  a  man's  actions  according  to  his  condition,  was 
a  result  ot  the  internal  constitution  of  an  aristocratic  com- 
munity. This  has  been  actually  the  case  in  all  ihe  coun- 
tries which  have  had  an  aristocracy ;  ps  lone  as  a  trace  of 
the  principle  remains,  these  peculiarities  will  still  exist :  to 
debauch  a  woman  of  color  scarcely  injures  the  repu^-tion 
of  an  American,  —  to  marry  her  dishonors  him. 
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In  some  cases,  feudal  honor  enjoined  revenge,  and  stig- 
matized the  forgiveness  of  insults ;  in  others,  it  imperiously 
commanded  men  to  conquer  their  own  passions,  and  re- 
quired forgetfulness  of  self.  It  did  not  make  humanity  or 
kindness  its  law,  but  it  extolled  generosity ;  it  set  more 
store  on  liberality  than  on  benevolence  ;  it  allowed  men  to 
enrich  themselves  by  gambling  or  by  war,  but  not  by  labor; 
it  preferred  great  crimes  to  small  earnings  ;  cupidity  was 
less  distasteful  to  it  than  avarice ;  violence  it  often  sanc- 
tioned, but  cunning  and  treachery  it  invariably  reprobated 
as  contemptible. 

These  fantastical  notions  did  not  proceed  exclusively 
from  the  caprice  of  those  who  entertained  them.  A  class 
which  has  succeeded  in  placing  itself  above  all  others,  and 
which  makes  perpetual  exertions  to  maintain  this  lofty  posi- 
tion, must  especially  honor  those  virtues  which  are  conspic- 
uous for  their  dignity  and  splendor,  and  which  may  be 
easily  combined  with  pride  and  the  love  of  power.  Such 
men  would  not  hesitate  to  invert  the  natural  order  of  con- 
science in  order  to  give  these  virtues  precedence  over  all 
others.  It  may  even  be  conceived  that  some  of  the  more 
bold  and  brilliant  vices  would  readily  be  set  above  the  quiet, 
unpretending  virtues.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  class 
in  society  renders  these  things  unavoidable. 

The  nobles  of  the  Middle  Ages  placed  military  courage 
foremost  amongst  virtues,  and  in  lieu  of  many  of  them. 
This,  again,  was  a  pecuhar  opinion,  which  arose  necessarily 
from  the  peculiar  state  of  society.  Feudal  aristocracy  ex- 
isted by  war  and  for  war  ;  its  power  had  been  founded  by 
arms,  and  by  arms  that  power  was  maintained :  it  therefore 
required  nothing  more  than  military  courage,  and  that 
quality  was  naturally  exalted  above  all  others  ;  whatever 
denoted  it,  even  at  the  expense  of  reason  and  humanity, 
was  therefore  approved  and  frequently  enjoined  by  the 
manners  of  the  time.     Such  was  the  main  principle ;  the 
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caprice  of  man  was  to  be  traced  only  in  minuter  details. 
That  a  man  should  regard  a  tap  on  the  cheek  as  an  un- 
bearable insult,  and  should  be  obliged  to  kill  in  single  com- 
bat the  person  who  struck  hira  thus  lightly,  is  an  arbitrary 
rule ;  but  that  a  noble  could  not  tranquilly  receive  an  in- 
sult, and  was  dishonored  if  he  allowed  himself  to  take  a 
blow  without  fighting,  were  direct  consequences  of  the 
fundamental  principles  and  the  wants  of  a  military  aris- 
tocracy. 

Thus  it  was  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  laws  of 
honor  were  capricious ;  but  these  caprices  of  honor  were 
always  confined  within  certain  necessary  limits.  The  pe- 
culiar rule  which  was  called  honor  by  our  forefathers  is  so 
far  from  being  an  arbitrary  law  in  my  eyes,  that  I  would 
readily  engage  to  ascribe  its  most  incoherent  and  fantastical 
injunctions  to  a  small  number  of  fixed  and  invariable  wants 
inherent  in  feudal  society. 

If  I  were  to  trace  the  notion  of  feudal  honor  into  the 
domain  of  politics,  I  should  not  find  it  more  difficult  to 
explain  its  dictates.  The  state  of  society  and  the  political 
institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  such,  that  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  nation  never  governed  the  comr>unity 
directly.  That  power  did  not  exist  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  every  man  looked  up  to  a  certain  individual  whom  he 
was  bound  to  obey  ;  by  that  intermediate  personage  he  was 
connected  with  all  the  others.  Thus,  in  feudal  society,  the 
whole  system  of  the  commonwealth  rested  upon  the  senti- 
ment of  fidelity  to  the  person  of  the  lord  ;  to  destroy  that 
sentiment  was  to  fall  into  anarchy.  Fidelity  to  a  political 
superior  was,  moreover,  a  sentiment  of  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocracy  had  constant  opportunities  of  esti- 
mating the  importance  ;  for  every  one  of  them  was  a  vassal 
as  well  as  a  lord,  and  had  to  command  as  well  as  to  obey. 
To  remain  faithful  to  the  lord,  to  sacrifice  one's  self  for  him 
if  called  uoon,  to  share  his  good  or  evil  fortunes,  to  stand 
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by  him  in  his  undertakings  whatever  they  might  be,  — 
such  were  the  first  injunctions  of  feudal  honor  in  relation 
to  the  political  institutions  of  those  times.  The  treachery 
of  a  vassal  was  branded  with  extraordinary  severity  by 
public  opinion,  and  a  name  of  peculiar  infamy  was  in- 
vented for  the  offence ;  it  was  called  felony. 

On  the  contrary,  few  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  of  the  passion  which  constituted  the  life  of  tlie 
nations  of  antiquity,  —  I  mean  patriotism  ;  the  word  itself 
is  not  of  very  ancient  date  in  the  language.*  Feudal  insti- 
tutions concealed  the  country  at  large  from  men's  sight, 
and  rendered  the  love  of  it  less  necessary.  The  nation  was 
forgotten  in  the  passions  which  attached  men  to  persons. 
Hence  it  was  no  part  of  the  strict  law  of  feudal  honor  to 
remain  faithful  to  one's  country.  Not  indeed  that  the  love 
of  their  country  did  not  exist  in  the  hearts  of  our  fore- 
fathers ;  but  it  constituted  a  dim  and  feeble  instinct,  which 
has  grown  more  clear  and  strong  in  proportion  as  aristo- 
cratic classes  have  been  abolished,  and  the  supreme  power 
of  the  nation  centralized. 

This  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  contrary  judgments 
which  European  nations  have  passed  upon  the  various 
events  of  their  histories,  according  to  the  generations  by 
which  such  judgments  were  formed.  The  circumstance 
which  most  dishonored  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  in  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries  was,  that  he  bore  arms  against 
his  king :  that  which  most  dishonors  him  in  our  eyes  is, 
that  he  made  war  against  his  country.  We  brand  him  as 
deeply  as  our  forefathers  did,  but  for  different  reasons. 

I  have  chosen  the  honor  of  feudal  times  by  way  of  illus- 
tration of  my  meaning,  because  its  characteristics  are  more 
distinctly  marked  and  more  familiar  to  us  than  those  of  any 
other  period ;  but  I  might  have  taken  an  example  else- 

*  Even  the  word  patrie  was  not  used  by  the  French  writers  until  the  six 
tecnth  century. 
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where,  and  I  should  have  reached  the  same  conclusion  by 
a  diiierent  road. 

Although  we  are  less  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Ro- 
mans than  with  our  own  ancestors,  yet  we  know  that  cer- 
tain peculiar  notions  of  glory  and  disgrace  obtained  amongst 
them,  which  were  not  derived  solely  from  the  general  prin- 

•'T'.''^J'^^*  ^"^  ""^""S-  Many  human  actions  were 
judged  differently,  according  as  they  affected  a  Roman  citi- 
zen  or  a  stranger,  a  freeman  or  a  slave;  certain  vices  were 
blazoned  abroad,  certain  virtues  were  extolled  above  all 
others.  « In  that  age,"  says  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Cori- 
olanus,  "  martial  prowess  was  more  honored  and  prized  in 
Rome  than  all  the  other  virtues,  insomuch  that  it  was  called 
virtus,  the  name  of  virtue  itself,  by  applying  the  name  of 
the  kmd  to  this  particular  species ;  so  that  virtue  in  Latin 
was  as  m.uch  as  to  say  valor^  Can  any  one  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  peculiar  want  of  that  singular  community  which 
was  formed  for  the  conquest  of  the  world  ? 

Any  nation  would  furnish  us  with  similar  grounds  of  ob- 
servation ;  for,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  whenever  men 
collect  together  as  a  distinct  community,  the  notion  of 
honor  mstantly  grows  up  amongst  them ;  that  is  to  say 
a  system  of  opinions  peculiar  to  themselves  as  to  what  is 
blamable  or  commendable ;  and  these  peculiar  rules  always 
originate  in  the  special  habits  and  special  interests  of  the 
community. 

This  is  applicable  to  a  certain  extent  to  democratic  com- 
munities as  well  as  to  others,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
prove  by  the  example  of  the  Americans.* 

Some  loose  notions  of  the  old  aristocratic  honor  of  Eu-  ' 
rope  are  still  to  be  found  scattered  amongst  the  opinions  of 
the  Americans  ;  but  these  traditional  opinions  are  few  in 

*  1  speak  here  of  the  Americans  inhabiting  those  States  where  slavery 
oes  not  exist;  they  alone  can  be  said  to  present  a  complete  picture  of 
democratic  society. 
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number,  they  have  but  little  root  in  the  country,  and  but 
little  power.  They  are  like  a  religion  which  has  still  some 
temples  left  standing,  though  men  have  ceased  to  beheve 
in  it.  But  amidst  these  half-obliterated  notions  of  exotic 
honor  some  new  opinions  have  sprung  up,  which  constitute 
what  may  be  termed  in  our  days  American  honor. 

I  have  shown  how  the  Americans  are  constantly  driven 
to  engage  in  commerce  and  industry.  Their  origin,  their 
social  condition,  their  political  institutions,  and  even  the 
region  they  inhabit,  urge  them  irresistibly  in  this  direction. 
Their  present  condition,  then,  is  that  of  an  almost  exclu- 
sively manufacturing  and  commercial  association,  placed  iD 
the  midst  of  a  new  and  boundless  country,  which  their 
principal  object  is  to  explore  for  purposes  of  profit.  This 
is  the  characteristic  which  most  distinguishes  the  American 
people  from  all  others  at  the  present  time. 

All  those  quiet  virtues  which  tend  to  give  a  regular 
movement  to  the  community,  and  to  encourage  business, 
will  therefore  be  held  in  pecuHar  honor  by  that  people,  and 
to  neglect  those  virtues  will  be  to  incur  public  contempt. 
All  the  more  turbulent  virtues,  which  often  dazzle,  but 
more  frequently  disturb  society,  will,  on  the  contrary,  oc- 
cupy a  subordinate  rank  in  the  estimation  of  this  same  peo- 
ple ;  they  may  be  neglected  without  forfeiting  the  esteem 
of  the  community ;  to  acquire  them  would  perhaps  be  to 
run  a  risk  of  losing  it. 

The  Americans  make  a  no  less  arbitrary  classification  of 
men's  vices.  There  are  certain  propensities  which  appear 
censurable  to  the  general  reason  and  the  universal  con- 
science of  mankind,  but  which  happen  to  agree  with  the 
peculiar  and  temporary  wants  of  the  American  community : 
these  propensities  are  lightly  reproved,  sometimes  even  en- 
couraged ;  for  instance,  the  love  of  wealth  and  the  secon- 
dary propensities  connected  with  it  may  be  more  particu- 
larly cited.      To  clear,  to  till,  and  to  transform  the  vast 
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uninhabited  continent  which  is  his  domain,  the  American 
reqmres  the  daily  support  of  an  energetic  passion ;    that 
passion  can  only  be  the  love  of  wealth  ;  the  passion  foi 
wealth  IS  therefore  not  reprobated  in  America,  and,  pro- 
vided  It  does  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  assigned  to  it  for 
public  security  it  is  held  in  honor.     The  American  lauds 
as  a  noble  and  praiseworthy  ambition  what  our  own  fore- 
fathers,  m  the  Middle  Ages,  stigmatized  as  servile  cupidity, 
just  as  he  treats  as  a  blind  and  barbarous  frenzy  that  ardor 
of  conquest  and  martial  temper  which  bore  them  to  battle. 
In  the  Umted  States,  fortunes  are  lost  and  regained  with 
out  difficulty;  the  country  is  boundless,  and  its  resources 
inexhaustible.     The  people  have  all  the  wants  and  cravings 
of  a  growing  creature;  and,  whatever  be  their  efforts,  they 
are  always  surrounded  by  more  than  they  can  appropriate. 
It  IS  not  the  nun  of  a  few  individuals,  which  may  be  soon 
repaired  but  the  inactivity  and  sloth  of  the  community  at 
large,  which  would  be  fatal  to  such  a  people.     Boldness  of 
enterprise  is  the  foremost  cause  of  its  rapid  progress,  its 
strength,  and  its  greatness.     Commercial  business  is  there 
like  a  vast  lottery,  by  which  a  smaU  number  of  men  con- 
tinua ly  lose  but  the  state  is  always  a  gainer;  such  a  people 
ought  therefore  to  encourage  and  do  honor  to  boldness  in 
commercial  speculations.     But  any  bold  speculation  risks 
the  fortune  of  the  speculator  and  of  all  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  him.     The  Americans,  who  make  a  virtue  of  com- 
mercial temerity  have  no  right  in  any  ease  to  brand  with 
disgrace  those  who  practise  it.     Hence  arises  the  strange 
mdulgence  which  is  shown  to  bankrupts  in  the  United 
States;  their  honor  does  not  suffer  by  such  an  accident. 
n  this  respect  the  Americans  differ,  not  only  from  the  na- 
ions  of  Europe,  but  from  all  the  commercial  nations  of  our 
time  ;  and  accordingly  they  resemble  none  of  them  in  their 
position  or  their  wants. 

In  America,  all  those  vices  which  tend  to  impair  the  pu- 
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rity  of  morals,  and  to  destroy  the  conjugal  tie,  are  treated 
with  a  degree  of  severity  which  is  unknown  in  the  rest  of 
the  world.  At  first  sight,  this  seems  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  tolerance  shown  there  on  other  subjects,  and  one 
is  surprised  to  meet  with  a  morality  so  relaxed  and  also  so 
austere  amongst  the  self-same  people.  But  these  things  are 
less  incolierent  than  they  seem  to  be.  Public  opinion  in 
the  United  States  very  gently  represses  that  love  of  wealth 
which  promotes  the  commercial  greatness  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  nation,  and  it  especipUy  condemns  that  laxity  of 
morals  which  diverts  the  human  mind  from  the  pursuit  of 
well-being,  and  disturbs  the  internal  order  of  domestic  life 
which  is  so  necessary  to  success  in  business.  To  earn  the 
esteem  of  their  countrymen,  the  Americans  are  therefore 
constrained  to  adapt  themselves  to  orderly  habits  ;  and  it 
may  be  said  in  this  sense  that  they  make  it  a  matter  of 
honor  to  live  chastely. 

On  one  point,  American  honor  accords  with  the  notions 
of  honor  acknowledged  in  Europe ;  it  places  courage  as  the 
highest  virtue,  and  treats  it  as  the  greatest  of  the  moral 
necessities  of  man  ;  but  the  notion  of  courage  itself  assumes 
a  different  aspect.  In  the  United  States,  martial  valor  is 
but  little  prized ;  the  courage  which  is  best  known  and 
most  esteemed  is  that  which  emboldens  men  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean,  in  order  to  arrive  earlier  in  port,  — 
to  support  the  privations  of  the  wilderness  without  com- 
plaint, and  solitude  more  cruel  than  privations,  —  the  cour- 
age which  renders  them  almost  insensible  to  the  loss  of  a 
fortune  laboriously  acquired,  and  instantly  prompts  to  fresh 
exertions  to  make  another.  Courage  of  this  kind  is  pecu- 
liarly necessary  to  the  maintenance  and  prosperity  of  the 
American  communities,  and  it  is  held  by  them  in  pecuhar 
honor  and  estimation ;  to  betray  a  want  of  it  is  to  incur 
certain  disgrace. 

I  have  yet  another  characteristic  point  which  may  serve 
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to  place  the  idea  of  this  chapter  in  stronger  relief.     In  a 
democratic  society  like  that  of  the  United  States,  where 
fortunes  are  scanty  and  insecure,  everybody  works,  and 
vvork  opens  a  way  to  everything:  this  has  changed  the 
poml  of  honor  quite  ronnd,  and  has  turned  it  against  idle- 
ness.    I  have  sometimes  met  in  America  with  young  men 
of  wealth,  personally  disinclined  to  all  laborious  exertion, 
but  who  had   been  compelled  to   embrace   a  profession, 
rheir  disposition  and  their  fortune  allowed  them  to  remain 
without  employment:  public  opinion  forbade  it,  too  impe- 
nously  to  be  disobeyed.     In  the  European  countries,  on 
the  contrary,  where  aristocracy  is  still  struggling  with  the 
flood  which  overwhelms  it,  I  have  often  seen  men,  con- 
stantly spurred  on  by  their  wants  and  desires,  remain  in 
idleness,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  esteem  of  their  equals  • 
and  I  have  known  them  submit  to  ennui  and  privations 
rather  than  to  work.     No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
these  opposite  obUgations  are  two  diflPerent  rules  of  con- 
duct, both  nevertheless  originating  in  the  notion  of  honor 

What  our  forefathers  designated  as  honor  absolutely  was 
m  reality  only  one  of  its  forms  ;  they  gave  a  generic  name 
to  what  was  only  a  species.     Honor,  therefore,  is  to  be 
found  in  democratic  as  well  as  in  aristocratic  ages,  but  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  assumes  a  d'ifferent 
aspect  m  the  former.     Not  only  are  its  injunctions  differ- 
ent, but  we  shall  shortly  see  that  they  are  less  numerous 
less  precise,  and  that  its  dictates  are  less  rigorously  obeyed 
The  position  of  a  caste  is  always  much  more  peculiar 
than  that  of  a  people.     Nothing  is  so  exceptional  in  the 
world  as  a  small  community  invariably  composed  of  the 
same  families,  (as  was,  for  instance,  the  aristocracy  of  the 
Middle  Ages,)  whose  object  is  to  concentrate  and  to  retain 
exclusively  and  hereditarily,  education,  wealth,  and  power 
amongst  its  own  members.     But  the  more  exceptional  the 
position  of  a  community  happens  to  be,  the  more  numerous 
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are  its  special  wants,  and  the  more  extensive  are  its  notions 
of  honor  corresponding  to  those  wants. 

The  rules  of  honor  will  therefore  always  be  less  numer- 
ous amongst  a  people  not  divided  into  castes  than  amongst 
any  other.  If  ever  any  nations  are  constituted  in  which 
it  may  even  be  difficult  to  find  any  peculiar  classes  of 
society,  the  notion  of  honor  will  be  confined  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  precepts,  which  will  be  more  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  moral  laws  adopted  by  the  mass  of  mankind. 

Thus  the  laws  of  honor  will  be  less  peculiar  and  less 
multifarious  amongst  a  democratic  people  than  in  an  aris- 
tocracy. They  will  also  be  more  obscure ;  and  this  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  what  goes  before ;  for  as  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  honor  are  less  numerous  and  less 
peculiar,  it  must  often  be  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  To 
this  other  reasons  may  be  added.  Amongst  the  aristocratic 
nations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  generation  succeeded  genera- 
tion in  vain ;  each  family  was  like  a  never-dying,  ever- 
stationary  man,  and  the  state  of  opinions  was  hardly  more 
changeable  than  that  of  conditions.  Every  one  then  had 
the  same  objects  always  before  his  eyes,  which  he  contem- 
plated from  the  same  point ;  his  eyes  gradually  detected  the 
smallest  details,  and  his  discernment  could  not  fail  to  be- 
come in  the  end  clear  and  accurate.  Thus,  not  only  had 
the  men  of  feudal  times  very  extraordinary  opinions  in 
matters  of  honor,  but  each  of  those  opinions  was  present 
to  their  minds  under  a  clear  and  precise  form. 

This  can  never  be  the  case  in  America,  where  all  men 
are  in  constant  motion,  and  where  society,  transformed 
daily  by  its  own  operations,  changes  its  opinions  together 
■with  its  wants.  In  such  a  country,  men  have  glimpses  of 
the  rules  of  honor,  but  they  seldom  have  time  to  fix  atten- 
tion upon  them. 

But  even  if  society  were,  motionless,  it  would  still  he 
difficult  to   determine   the  meaning  which   ought  to  be 
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attached  to  the  word  honor.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  each 
class  had  Its  own  honor,  the  same  opinion  was  never  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time  by  a  largo  number  of  men ;  and 
this  rendered  it  possible  to  give  it  a  determined  and  accu- 
rate  form,  which  was  the  more  easy,  as  all  those  by  whom 
it  was  received,  having  a  perfectly  identical  and  most  pe- 
culiar position,  were  naturally  disposed  to  agree  upon  the 
points  of  a  law  which  was  made  for  themselves  alone. 

Thus  the  code  of  honor  became  a  complete  and  detailed 
system,  in  which  everything  was  anticipated  and  provided 
for  beforehand,  and  a  fixed  and  always  palpable  standard 
was  applied  to  human  actions.  Amongst  a  democratic 
nation,  like  the  Americans,  in  which  ranks  are  confounded, 
and  the  whole  of  society  forms  one  single  mass,  composed 
of  elements  which  are  all  analogous  though  not  entirely 
similar,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  agree  beforehand  on  what 
shall  or  shall  not  be  allowed  by  the  laws  of  honor. 

Amongst  that  people,  indeed,  some  national  wants  exist, 
which  give  rise  to  opinions  common  to  the  whole  nation  on 
points  of  honor :  but  these  opinions  never  occur  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  manner,  or  with  the  same  intensity, 
to  the  minds  of  the  whole  community;  the  law  of  honor 
exists,  but  it  has  no  organs  to  promulgate  it. 

The  confusion  is  far  greater  still  in  a  democratic  country 
like  France,  where  the  different  classes  of  which  the  former 
fabric  of  society  was  composed,  being  brought  together  but 
not  yet  mingled,  import  day  by  day  into  each  other's  circles 
various  and  sometimes  conflicting  notions  of  honor,— where 
every  man,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  forsakes  one  por- 
tion of  his  forefathers'  creed,  and  retains  another;  so  that, 
amidst  so  many  arbitrary  measures,  no  common  rule  can 
ever  be  established,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  predict 
which  actions  will  be  held  in  honor  and  which  will  be 
thought  disgraceful.  Such  times  are  wretched,  but  they 
are  of  short  duration. 
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As  honor,  amongst  democratic  nations,  is  imperfectly 
defined,  its  influence  is  of  course  less  powerful ;  for  it  k 
difficult  to  apply  with  certainty  and  firmness  a  law  which 
is  not  distinctly  known.  Public  opinion,  the  natural  and 
supreme  interpreter  of  the  laws  of  honor,  not  clearly  dis- 
cerning to  which  side  censure  or  approval  ought  to  lean, 
can  only  pronounce  a  hesitating  judgment.  Sometimes  the 
opinion  of  the  public  may  contradict  itself;  more  frequently 
it  does  not  act,  and  lets  things  pass. 

The  weakness  of  the  sense  of  honor  in  democracies  also 
arises  from  several  other  causes.  In  aristocratic  countries, 
the  same  notions  of  honor  are  always  entertained  by  only 
a  few  persons,  always  limited  in  number,  often  separated 
from  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Honor  is  easily 
mingled  and  identified  in  their  minds  with  the  idea  of  all 
that  distinguishes  their  own  position ;  it  appears  to  them  as 
the  chief  characteristic  of  their  own  rank ;  they  apply  its 
different  rules  with  all  the  warmth  of  personal  interest,  and 
they  feel  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  a  passion  for  com- 
plying with  its  dictates. 

This  truth  is  extremely  obvious  in  the  old  black-letter 
law-books  on  the  subject  of  trial  by  battel.  The  nobles,  in 
their  disputes,  were  bound  to  use  the  lance  and  sword; 
whereas  the  villains  amongst  themselves  used  only  sticks, 
"  inasmuch  as,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  old  books,  "  villains 
have  no  honor."  This  did  not  mean,  as  it  may  be  imagined 
at  the  present  day,  that  these  people  were  contemptible  ;  bnt 
simply  that  their  actions  were  not  to  be  judged  by  the  same 
lules  which  were  applied  to  the  actions  of  the  aristocracy. 

It  is  surprising,  at  first  sight,  that,  when  the  sense  of 
honor  is  most  predominant,  its  injunctions  are  usually  most 
strange ;  so  that,  the  further  it  is  removed  from  common 
reason,  the  better  it  is  obeyed ;  whence  it  has  sometimes 
been  inferred  that  the  laws  of  honor  were  strengthened  by 
their  own  extravagance.     The  two  things,  indeed,  originate 
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from  the  same  source,  but  the  one  is  not  derived  from  the 
other.  Honor  becomes  fantastical  in  proportion  to  the  pe- 
cuharity  of  the  wants  which  it  denotes,  and  the  paucity 
of  tlie  men  by  whom  those  wants  are  felt ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause it  denotes  wants  of  this  kind  that  its  influence  is 
groat.  Thus,  the  notion  of  honor  is  not  the  stronger  for 
bumg  fantastical,  but  it  is  fantastical  and  strong  from  the 
self-same  cause.  "^ 

Further,  amongst  aristocratic  nations  each  rank  is  differ- 
ent,  but  all  ranks  are  fixed ;  every  man  o-^cupies  a  place  in 
his  own  sphere  which  he  cannot  relinquish,  and  he  lives 
there  amidst  other  men  who  are  bound  by  the  same  ties. 
Amongst  these  nations,  no  man  can  either  hope  or  fear  to 
escape  being  seen  ;  no  man  is  placed  so  low  but  that  he  has 
a  stage  of  his  own,  and  none  can  avoid  censure  or  applause 
by  his  obscurity. 

In  democratic  states,  on  the  contrary,  where  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  mingled  in  the  same  crowd  and 
in  constant  agitation,  public  opinion  has  no  hold  on  men  ; 
they  disappear  at  every  instant,  and  elude  its  power.  Con- 
sequently, the  dictates  of  honor  will  be  there  less  imperious 
and  less  stringent ;  for  honor  acts  solely  for  the  public 
eye,  — differing  in  this  respect  from  mere  virtue,  which 
lives  upon  itself,  contented  with  its  own  approval. 

If  the  reader  has  distinctly  apprehended  all  that  goes  be- 
fore, he  will  understand  that  there  is  a  close  and  necessary 
relation  between  the  inequality  of  social  conditions  and 
what  has  here  been  styled  honor,  —a  relation  which,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  had  not  before  been  clearly  pointed  out. 
I  shall  therefore  make  one  more  attempt  to  illustrate  it 
satisfactorily. 

Suppose  a  nation  stands  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind : 
independently  of  certain  general  wants  inherent  in  the  hu- 
man race,  it  will  also  have  wants  and  interests  peculiar  to 
Itself:  certain  opinions  in  respect  to  censure  or  approbation 
forthwith  arise  in  the  community,  which  are  peculiar  to 
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itself,  and  which  are  styled  honor  by  the  members  of  that 
community.  Now  suppose  that  in  this  same  nation  a  caste 
arises,  which,  in  its  turn,  stands  apart  from  all  the  other 
classes,  and  contracts  certain  peculiar  wants,  w^hich  give 
rise  in  their  turn  to  special  opinions.  The  honor  of  this 
CiioLv.,  compotjed  of  u  medley  of  the  peculiar  notions  of  the 
nation,  and  the  still  more  peculiar  notions  of  the  caste,  will 
be  as  remote  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  from  the  simple 
and  general  opinions  of  men. 

Having  reached  this  extreme  point  of  the  argument,  I 
now  return. 

When  ranks  are  commingled  and  privileges  abolished, 
the  men  of  whom  a  nation  is  composed  being  once  more 
equal  and  aKke,  their  interests  and  wants  become  identical, 
and  all  the  peculiar  '"'>tions  which  each  caste  styled  honor 
successively  disappear :  the  notion  of  honor  no  longer  pro- 
ceeds from  any  other  source  than  the  wants  peculiar  to  the 
nation  at  large,  and  it  denotes  the  individual  character  of 
that  nation  to  the  world. 

Lastly,  if  it  were  allowable  to  suppose  that  all  the  races 
of  mankind  should  be  commingled,  and  that  all  the  nations 
of  earth  should  ultimately  come  to  have  the  same  interests, 
the  same  wants,  undistinguished  from  each  other  by  any 
characteristic  peculiarities,  no  conventional  value  whatever 
would  then  be  attached  to  men's  actions ;  they  would  all 
be  regarded  by  all  in  the  same  light ;  the  general  necessities 
of  mankind,  revealed  by  conscience  to  every  man,  would 
become  the  common  standard.  The  simple  and  general 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  only  would  then  be  recognized 
in  the  world,  to  which,  by  a  natural  and  necessaiy  tie,  the 
idea  of  censure  or  approbation  would  be  attached. 

Thus,  to  comprise  all  my  meaning  in  a  single  proposi- 
tion, the  dissimilarities  and  inequalities  of  men  gave  rise 
to  the  notion  of  honor ;  that  notion  is  weakened  in  propor- 
tion as  these  differences  are  obliterated,  and  with  them  it 
would  disappear. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


/' 


WHY  SO  MANY  AMBITIOUS  MEN  AND  SO  LITTLE  LOFTY  AMBI- 
TION  ARE  TO   BE  FOUND  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

mHE  first  thing  which  strikes  a  traveller  in  the  United 
X    States  is  the  innumerable  multitude  of  those  who  seek 
to  emerge  from  their  original  condition ;  and  the  second  is 
the  rarity  of  lofty  ambition  to  be  observed  in  the  midst  of 
the  universally  ambitious  stir  of  society.     No  Americans 
are  devoid  of  a  yearning  desire  to  rise ;  but  hardly  any 
appear  to  entertain  hopes  of  great  magnitude,  or  to  pursue 
very  lofty  aims.      All  are  constantly  seeking  to  acquir^  -\^^ 
property,  power,  and  reputation  ;   few  contemplate  these     ^ 
things  upon  a  great  scale;  and  this  is  the  more  surprising, J 
as  nothing  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  manners  or  laws  of 
America  to  limit  desire,  or  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  its 
impulses  in  every  direction.     It  seems  difficult  to  attribute 
this  singular  state  of  things  to  the  equality  of  social  cc-ndi- 
tion ;  for  as  soon  as  that  same  equahty  was  established  in 
France,  the  flight  ci  ambition  became  unbounded.     Never- 
theless, I  t^mk  that  we  may  find  the  principal  cause  of  this 
fact  in  the  social  condition  and  democratic  manners  of  the 
Americans. 

All  revolutions  enlarge  the  ambition  of  men  :  this  is 
more  peculiarly  true  of  those  revolutions  which  overthrow 
an  aristocracy.  When  the  former  barriers  which  kept  back 
the  multitude  from  fame  and  power  are  suddenly  thrown 
down,  a  violent  and  universal  movement  takes  place  to- 
wards that  eminence  so  long  coveted  and  at  length  to  bo 
enjoyed.     In  this  first  burst  of  triumph,  nothing  seems 
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impossible  to  any  one :  not  only  are  desires  boundless, 
but  the  power  of  satisfying  them  seems  almost  boundless 
too.  Amidst  the  general  and  sudden  change  of  laws  and 
customs,  in  this  vast  confusion  of  all  men  and  all  ordinances, 
the  various  members  of  the  community  rise  and  sink  again 
with  excessive  rapidity,  and  power  passes  so  quickly  from 
hand  to  hand  that  none  need  despair  of  catching  it  in  turn. 
•  It  must  be  recollected,  moreover,  that  the  people  who 
destroy  an  aristocracy  have  lived  under  its  laws ;  they  have 
witnessed  its  splendor,  and  they  have  unconsciously  im- 
bibed the  feelings  and  notions  which  it  entertained.  Thus, 
at  the  moment  when  an  aristocracy  is  dissolved,  its  spirit 
still  pervades  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  its  tenden- 
cies are  retained  long  after  it  has  been  defeated.  Ambition 
is  therefore  always  extremely  great  as  long  as  a  democratic 
revolution  lasts,  and  it  will  remain  so  for  some  time  after 
the  revolution  is  consummated. 

The  reminiscence  of  the  extraordinary  events  which 
men  have  witnessed  is  not  obliterated  from  their  memory 
in  a  day.  The  passions  which  a  revolution  has  roused  do 
not  disappear  at  its  close.  A  sense  of  instability  remains 
in  the  midst  of  re-established  order  ;  a  notion  of  easy  suc- 
cess survives  the  strange  vicissitudes  which  gave  it  birth ; 
desires  still  remain  extremely  enlarged,  while  the  means  of 
satisfying  them  are  diminished  day  by  day.  The  taste  for 
large  fortunes  subsists,  though  large  fortunes  are  rare  ;  and 
on  every  side  we  trace  the  ravages  of  inordinate  and  un- 
successful ambition  kindled  in  hearts  which  it  consumes  in 
secret  and  in  vain. 

At  length,  however,  the  last  vestiges  of  the  struggle  are 
effaced  ;  the  remains  of  aristocracy  completely  disappear ; 
the  great  events  by  which  its  fall  was  attended  are  forgot- 
ten ;  peace  succeeds  to  war,  and  the  sway  of  order  is 
restored  in  the  new  realm  ;  desires  are  again  adapted  to 
the  means  by  which  they  may  be  fulfilled  ;   the  wants, 
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the  opinions,  and  the  feelings  of  men  cohere  once  more ; 
the  level  of  the  community  is  permanently  determined, 
and  democratic  society  established. 

A  democratic  nation,  arrived  at  this  permanent  and  recr. 
uiar  state  of  things,  will  present  a  very  different  spectacle 
from  that  which  we  have  just  described ;  and  we  may 
readily  conclude  that,  if  ambition  becomes  great  whilst  the 
conditions  of  society  are  growing  equal,  it  loses  that  quality 
when  they  have  grown  so. 

As  wealth  is  subdivided  and  knowledge  diffused,  no  one 
IS  entirely  destitute  of  education  or  of  property ;  the  privi- 
leges and  disqualifications  of  caste  being  abolished,  and  men 
having  shattered  the  bonds  which  once  held  them  fixed 
the  notion  of  advancement  suggests  itself  to  every  mind,' 
the  desire  to  rise  swells  in  every  heart,  and  all  men  want 
to  mount  above  their  station ;  ambition  is  the  universal 
feeling. 

But  if  the  equality  of  conditions  gives  some  resources  to 
all  the  members  of  the  community,  it  also  prevents  any  of 
them  from  having  resources  of  great  extent,  which  neces- 
sarily circumscribes  their  desires  within  somewhat  narrow 
limits.  Thus,  amongst  democratic  nations,  ambition  is  " 
ardent  and  continual,  but  its  aim  is  not  habitually  lofty  • 
and  life  is  generally  spent  in  eagerly  coveting  small  objects-^ 
which  are  within  reach. 

What  chiefly  diverts  the  .aen  of  democracies  from  lofty 
ambition  is  not  the  scantiness  of  their  fortunes,  but  the  ve- 
hemence of  the  exertions  they  daily  make  to  improve  them. 
They  strain  their  faculties  to  the  utmost  to  achieve  paltry 
results,  and  this  cannot  fail  speedily  to  limit  their  range  of 
view,  and  to  circumscribe  their  powers.  They  might  be 
much  poorer,  and  still  be  greater. 

The  small  number  of  opulent  citizens  who  are  to  be 
found  amidst  a  democracy  do  not  constitute  an  excep- 
tion to  this  mle.     A  man  who  raises  himself  by  decrees 
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to  wealth  and  power,  contracts,  in  the  course  of  this 
protracted  labor,  habits  of  prudence  and  restraint  which 
he  cannot  afterwards  shake  oif.  A  man  cannot  gradually 
enlarge  his  mind  as  he  does  his  house. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  sons  of  such  a 
man  :  they  are  bom,  it  is  true,  in  a  lofty  position,  but  their 
parents  were  humble  ;  they  have  grown  up  amidst  feelings 
and  notions  which  they  cannot  afterwards  easily  get  rid  of; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  will  inherit  the  propen- 
sities of  their  father,  as  well  as  his  wealth. 

It  may  happen,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  poorest  scion 
of  a  powerful  aristocracy  may  display  vast  ambition,  be- 
cause the  traditional  opinions  of  his  race  and  the  general 
spirit  of  his  order  still  buoy  him  up  for  some  time  above 
his  fortune. 

Another  thing  which  prevents  the  men  of  democratic 
periods  from  easily  indulging  in  the  pursuit  of  lofty  objects, 
is  the  lapse  of  time  which  they  foresee  must  take  place  be- 
fore they  can  be  ready  to  struggle  for  them.  "  It  is  a  great 
advantage,"  says  Pascal,  "  to  be  a  man  of  quality,  since  it 
brings  one  man  as  forward  at  eighteen  or  twenty,  as  an- 
other man  would  be  at  fifty,  which  is  a  clear  gain  of  thirty 
years."  Those  thirty  years  are  commonly  wanting  to  the 
ambitious  characters  of  democracies.  The  principle  of 
equality,  which  allows  every  man  to  arrive  at  everything, 
prevents  all  men  from  rapid  advancement. 

In  a  democratic  society,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  are 
only  a  certain  number  of  great  fortunes  to  be  made ;  and 
as  the  paths  which  lead  to  them  are  indiscriminately  open 
to  all,  the  progress  of  all  must  necessarily  be  slackened. 
As  the  candidates  appear  to  be  nearly  alike,  and  as  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  selection  without  infi-inging  the  princi- 
ple of  equality,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of  democratic 
societies,  the  first  idea  which  suggests  itself  is  to  make 
them  all  advance  at  the  same  rate,  and  submit  to  the  same 
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trials.     Thus,  in  proportion  as  men  become  more  alike,  and 
tlie  pnnciple  of  equality  is  more  peaceably  and  deeply  in- 
rused  into  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  country,  the 
rules  for  advancement  become  more  inflexible,  advance- 
ment Itself  slower,  the  difficulty  of  amving  quickly  at  a 
certam  height  far  greater.     From  hatred  of  privilege  and 
from  the  embarrassment  of  choosing,  all  men  are  at  last 
constramed,  whatever  may  be  their  standard,  to  pass  the 
same  ordeal ;  all  are  indiscriminately  subjected  to  a  multi- 
tude of  petty  preliminary  exercises,  in  which  their  youth 
IS  Avasted  and  their  imagination  quenched,  so  that  they  de- 
spair of  ever  fully  attaining  what  is  held  out  to  them  ;  and 
when  at  length  they  are  in  a  condition  to  perform  any 
extraordinary  acts,  the  taste  for  such  things  has  forsaken 
them. 

In  China,  where  the  equality  of  condition;;  is  very  great 
and  very  ancient,  no  man  passes  from  one  public  office  to 
another  without  undergoing  a  competitive  trial.  This  pro- 
bation occurs  afresh  at  every  stage  of  his  career;  and  the 
notion  is  now  so  rooted  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  that 
I  remember  to  have  read  a  Chinese  novel  in  which  the 
hero,  after  numberless  crosses,  succeeds  at  length  in  touch- 
ing the  heart  of  his  mistress  by  taking  honors.  A  lofty 
ambition  breathes  with  difficulty  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

The  remark  I  apply  to  politics  extends  to  everything: 
equality  everywhere  produces  the  same  effects  ;  where  the 
laws  of  a  country  do  not  regulate  and  retard  the  advance- 
ment of  men  by  positive  enactment,  competition  attains 
the  same  end. 

In  a  well-established  democratic  community,  great  and 
rapid  elevation  is  therefore  rare ;  it  forms  an  exception  to 
the  common  rule  ;  and  it  is  the  singularity  of  such  occur- 
rences that  makes  men  forget  how  rarely  they  happen. 

Men  living  in  democracies  ultimately  discover  these 
things ;  they  find  out  at  last  that  the  laws  of  their  coun. 
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try  open  a  boundless  field  of  action  before  them,  but  that 
no  one  can  hope  to  hasten  across  it.  Between  them  and 
the  final  object  of  their  desires  they  perceive  a  multitude 
of  small  intermediate  impediments,  which  must  be  slowly 
surmounted:  this  prospect  wearies  and  discourages  their 
ambition  at  once.  They  therefore  give  up  hopes  so  doubt- 
ful and  remote,  to  search  nearer  to  themselves  for  less  lofty 
and  more  easy  enjoyments.  Their  horizon  is  not  bounded 
by  the  laws,  but  narrowed  by  themselves. 

I  have  remarked  tiiat  lofty  ambitions  are  more  rare  in 
the  ages  of  democracy  than  in  times  of  aristocracy :  I  may 
add,  that  when,  in  spite  of  these  natural  obstacles,  they  do 
spring  into  existence,  their  character  is  different.  In  aris- 
tocracies, the  career  of  ambition  is  often  wide,  but  its  boun- 
daries are  determined.  In  democracies,  ambition  commonly 
ranges  in  a  narrower  field,  but,  if  once  it  gets  beyond  that, 
hardly  any  limits  can  be  assigned  to  it.  As  men  are  indi- 
vidually weak,  —  as  they  live  asunder,  and  in  constant  mo- 
tion, —  as  precedents  are  of  little  authority,  and  laws  but 
of  short  duration,  —  resistance  to  novelty  is  languid,  and 
the  fabric  of  society  never  appears  perfectly  erect  or  firmly 
consolidated.  So  that,  when  once  an  ambitious  man  has 
the  power  in  his  grasp,  there  is  nothing  he  may  not  dare ; 
and  when  it  is  gone  from  him,  he  meditates  the  overthrow 
of  the  state  to  regain  it.  This  gives  to  great  political  am- 
bition a  character  of  revolutionary  violence,  which  it  sel- 
dom exhibits  to  an  equal  degree  in  aristocratic  communities. 
The  common  aspect  of  democratic  nations  will  present  a 
great  number  of  small  and  very  rational  objects  of  ambi- 
tion, from  amongst  which  a  few  ill-controlled  desires  o"  a 
larger  growth  will  at  intervals  break  out ;  but  no  such  a 
thing  as  ambition,  conceived  and  regulated  on  a  vast  scale, 
is  to  be  met  with  there. 

I  have  shown  elsewhere  by  what  secret  influence  the 
principle  of  equality  makes  the  passion  for  physical  grati- 
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fication  and  the  exclusive  love  of  the  present  predominate 
in  the  human  heart:  these  different  propensities  mingle 
with  the  sentiment  of  ambition,  and  tinge  it,  as  it  were, 
with  their  hues. 

I  believe  that  ambitious  men  in  democracies  are  less  en- 
grossed than  any  others  with  the  interests  and  the  judgment 
of  posterity ;  the  present  moment  alone  engages  and  ab- 
sorbs them.  They  are  more  apt  to  complete  a°number  of 
undertakings  with  rapidity,  than  to  raise  lasting  monuments 
of  their  achievements ;  and  they  care  much  more  for  suc- 
cess than  for  fame.  What  they  most  ask  of  men  is  obedi- 
ence, what  they  most  covet  is  empire.  Their  manners  have, 
in  almost  all  cases,  remained  below  their  station  ;  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  they  frequently  carry  very  low  tastes  into 
their  extraordinary  fortunes,  and  that  they  seem  to  have 
acquired  the  supremo  power  only  to  minister  to  their  coarse 
or  paltry  pleasures. 

I  think  that,  in  our  time,  it  is  very  necessary  to  purify, 
to  regulate,  and  to  proportion  the  feeling  of  ambition,  but 
that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  seek  to  impoverish 
and  to  repress  it  over  much.  We  should  attempt  to  lay 
down  certain  extreme  limits,  which  it  should  never  be 
allowed  to  outstep ;  but  its  range  within  those  established 
limits  should  not  be  too  much  checked. 

I  confess  that  I  apprehend  much  less  for  democratic  soci- 
ety from  the  boldness  than  from  the  mediocrity  of  desires. 
What  appears  to  me  most  to  be  dreaded  is,  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  small,  incessant  occupations  of  private  life, 
ambition  should  lose  its  vigor  and  its  greatness ;  that  the 
passions  of  man  should  abate,  but  at  the  same  time  be 
lowered ;  so  that  the  march  of  society  should  every  day 
become  more  tranquil  and  less  aspiring. 

I  think,  then,  that  the  leaders  of  modern  society  would 
be  wrong  to  seek  to  lull  the  community  by  a  state  of  too 
uniform  and  too  peaceful  happiness ;  and   hat  it  is  well  to 
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expose  it  from  time  to  time  to  matters  of  difficultY  <4nd 
danger,  in  order  to  raise  ambition,  and  to  give  it  a  fiela  of 
action. 

Moralists  are  constantly  complaining  that  the  ruling  vice 
^f  the  present  time  is  pride.  This  is  true  in  one  senso,  for 
indeed  every  one  thinks  that  he  is  better  than  his  neighbor, 
or  refuses  to  obey  his  superior ;  but  it  is  extremely  false  in 
another,  for  the  same  man  who  cannot  endure  subordina- 
tion or  equality,  has  so  contemptible  an  opinion  of  him- 
self that  he  thinks  he  is  born  only  to  indulge  in  vulgar 
pleasures.  He  willingly  takes  up  with  low  desbres,  without 
daring  to  embark  in  lofty  enterprises,  of  which  he  scarcely 
dreams. 

Thus,  far  from  thinking  that  humility  ought  to  be 
preached  to  our  contemporaries,  I  would  have  endeavors 
made  to  give  them  a  more  enlarged  idea  of  themselves  and 
of  their  kind.  Humility  is  unwholesome  to  them ;  what 
they  most  want  is,  in  my  opinion,  pride.  I  would  will- 
ingly exchange  several  of  our  small  virtues  for  this  one 
vice. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

THE   TRADE   OF   PLACE-HUNTING  IN  CERTAIN  DEMOCRATIC 

COUNTRIES. 

TN  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  a  man  has  acquired  some 
A  education  and  pecuniaiy  resources,  he  either  endeavors 
to  get  rich  by  commerce  or  industiy,  or  he  buys  land  in 
the  bush  and  turns  pioneer.  All  that  he  asks  of  the  state 
is,  not  to  be  disturbed  in  his  toil,  and  to  be  secure  of  his 
eai-nings.  Amongst  most  European  nations,  when  a  man 
begins  to  feel  his  strength  and  to  extend  his  desires,  the 
first  thing  that  occurs  to  him  is  to  get  some  pubUc  employ- 
ment. These  opposite  effects,  originating  in  the  same  cause, 
deserve  our  passing  notice. 

When  public  employments  are  few  in  number,  ill-paid 
and  precarious,  whilst  the  different  kinds  of  business  are 
numerous  and  lucrative,  it  is  to  business,  and.  not  to  official 
duties,  that  the  new  a:  d  eager  desires  created  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  turn  from  every  side.     But  if,  whilst  the 
ranks  of  society  are  becoming  more  equal,  the  education  of 
the  people  remains  incomplete,  or  their  spirit  the  reverse  of 
bold, —  if  commerce  and  industry,  checked  in  their  growth, 
afford  only  slow  and  arduous  means  of  making  a  fortune,— 
the  various  members  of  the  community,  despairing  of  ame- 
liorating their  own  condition,  rush  to  the  head  of  the  state 
and  demand  its  assistance.     To  relieve  their  own  necessi- 
ties  at  the  cost  of  the  public  treasury  appears  to  them  the 
easiest  and  most  open,  if  not  the  only,  way  of  rising  above 
a  condition  which  no  longer  contents  them  ;  place-hunting 
becomes  the  most  generally  followed  of  all  trades. 
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This  must  especially  be  the  case  in  those  great  central- 
ized monarchies,  in  which  the  number  of  paid  offices  is 
immense,  and  the  tenure  of  them  tolerably  secure,  so  that 
no  one  despairs  of  obtaining  a  place,  and  of  enjoying  it  as 
undisturbedly  as  an  hereditary  fortune. 

I  shall  not  remark  that  the  universal  and  inordinate  de- 
wire  for  place  is  a  great  social  evil ;  that  it  destroys  the 
spirit  of  independence  in  the  citizen,  and  diffuses  a  venal 
and  servile  humor  throughout  the  frame  of  society ;  that 
it  stifles  the  manlier  virtues  :  nor  shall  I  be  at  the  pains  to 
demonstrate  that  this  kind  of  traffic  only  creates  an  unpro- 
ductive activity,  which  agitates  the  country  without  adding 
to  its  resources :  all  these  things  are  obvious.  But  I  would 
observe,  that  a  government  which  encourages  this  tendency 
risks  its  own  tranquillity,  and  places  its  very  existence  in 
great  jeopardy. 

I  am  aware  that,  at  a  time  like  our  own,  when  the  love 
and  respect  which  formerly  clung  to  authority  are  seen 
gradually  to  decline,  it  may  appear  necessary  to  those  in 
power  to  lay  a  closer  hold  on  every  man  by  his  own  inter- 
est, and  it  may  seem  convenient  to  use  his  own  passions  to 
keep  him  in  order  and  in  silence ;  but  this  cannot  be  so 
long,  and  what  may  appear  to  be  a  source  of  strength  for 
a  certain  time  will  assuredly  become,  in  the  end,  a  great 
cause  of  embarrassment  and  weakness. 

Amongst  democratic  nations,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the 
number  of  official  appointments  has,  in  the  end,  some  lim- 
its ;  but  amongst  those  nations,  the  number  of  aspirants 
is  unlimited ;  it  perpetually  increases,  with  a  gradual  and 
irresistible  rise,  in  proportion  as  social  conditions  become 
more  equal,  and  is  only  checked  by  the  limits  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

Thus,  when  public  employments  afibrd  the  only  outlet 
for  ambition,  the  government  necessarily  meets  with  a  per- 
manent opposition  at  last ;  for  it  is  tasked  to  satisfy  with 
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limited  means  unlimited  desires.  It  is  very  certain  that, 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  the  most  difficult  to  restrain  and 
to  manage  are  a  people  of  office-hunters.  Whatever  en- 
deavors are  made  by  rulers,  such  a  people  can  never  be 
contented ;  and  it  is  always  to  be  apprehended  that  they 
will  ultimately  overturn  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
and  change  the  aspect  of  the  state,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  a  clearance  of  places. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  present  age,  who  strive  to  fix  upon 
themselves  alone  aU  those  novel  desires  which  are  aroused 
by  equality,  and  to  satisfy  them,  will  repent  in  the  end,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  that  ever  they  embarked  in  this  policy : 
they  will  one  day  discover  that  they  have  hazarded  their 
own  power  by  making  it  so  necessary,  and  that  the  more 
safe  and  honest  course  would  have  been  to  teach  ti.eJr  sub- 
jects  the  ai*t  of  providing  for  themselves. 
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WHY  GREAT   REVOLUTIONS  WILL  BECOME  MORE  RARE. 

A  PEOPLE  who  have  existed  for  centuries  under  a 
system  of  castes  and  classes,  can  only  arrive  at  a 
democratic  state  of  society  by  passing  through  a  long  se- 
ries of  more  or  less  critical  transformations,  accomplished 
by  violent  efforts,  and  after  numerous  vicissitudes  ;  in  tlie 
course  of  which,  property,  opinions,  and  power  are  rapidly 
transferred  from  one  to  another.  Even  after  this  great  rev- 
olution is  consummated,  the  revolutionary  habits  produced 
by  it  may  long  be  traced,  and  it  will  be  followed  by  deep 
commotion.  As  all  this  takes  place  at  the  very  time  when 
social  conditions  are  becoming  more  equal,  it  is  inferred 
that  some  concealed  relation  and  secret  tie  exists  between 
the  principle  of  equality  itself  and  revolution,  insomuch 
that  the  one  cannot  exist  without  giving  rise  to  the  other. 

On  this  point,  reasoning  may  seem  to  lead  to  the  same 
result  as  experience.  Amongst  a  people  whose  ranks  are 
nearly  equal,  no  ostensible  bond  connects  men  together,  or 
keeps  tl  i  settled  in  their  station.  None  of  them  have 
either  a  permanent  right  or  power  to  command,  none  are 
forced  by  their  condition  to  obey ;  but  every  man,  finding 
himself  possessed  of  some  education  and  some  resources, 
may  choose  his  own  path,  and  proceed  apart  from  all  his 
fellow-men.  The  same  causes  which  make  the  members 
of  the  community  independent  of  each  other,  continually 
impel  them  to  new  and  restless  desires,  and  constantly  spur 
them  onwards.  It  therefore  seems  ^^  itural  that,  in  a  demo- 
cratic community,  men,  things,  and  opinion,)  should  he  for- 
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ever  changing  tht-ir  form  and  place,  and  that  democratic 
ages  should  be  times  of  rapid  and  incessant  transformation. 
But  IS  this  really  the  case  ?  Does  the  equality  of  social 
conditions  habitually  and  permanently  lead  men  to  revolu- 
tion ?  Does  that  state  of  society  contain  some  perturbing 
principle,  which  prevents  the  community  from  ever  subsid- 
ing mto  calm,  and  disposes  the  citizens  to  alter  incessantly 
their  laws,  their  principles,  and  their  manners  ?  I  do  not 
believe  It;  and  as  the  subject  is  important,  I  beer  for  the 
readers  cl  >se  attention.  ° 

Alniost  all  the  revolutions  which  have  changed  the  as- 
pect of  nations  have  been  made  to  consolidate  or  to  destroy 
social  inequality.  Remove  the  secondary  causes  which 
have  produced  the  great  convulsions  of  the  world,  and 
youwdl  almost  always  find  the  principle  of  inequality  at 
the  bo  tom.  Either  the  poor  have  attempted  to  plunder 
the  rich,  or  the  rich  to  enslave  the  poor.  If,  then,  a  state 
of  society  can  ever  be  founded  in  which  every  man  shall 
have  something  to  keep,  and  little  to  take  from  others, 
much  will  have  been  done  for  the  peace  of  the  world 

I  am  aware  that,  amongst  a  great  democratic  people, 
there  will  always  be  some  members  of  the  community  in 
great  poverty,  and  others  in  great  opulence  ;  but  the  poor, 
instead  of  forming  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation,  as 
IS  always  the  case  in  aristocratic  communities,  are  compara- 
tively few  m  number,  and  the  laws  do  not  bind  them  to- 
gether by  the  ties  of  irremediable  and  hereditary  penury 

The  wealthy,  on  their  side,  are  few  and  powerless ;  they 
have  no  privileges  which  attract  public  observation  ;  even 
tlieir  wealth,  as  it  is  no  longer  incorporated  and  bound  up 
with  the  soil,  is  impalpable,  and,  as  it  were,  invisible.  As 
there  ,s  no  longer  a  race  of  poor  men,  so  there  is  no  longer 
a  race  of  rich  men;  the  latter  spring  up  daily  from  the 
multitude,  and  relapse  into  it  again.  Hence  they  do  not 
torm  a  distinct  class,  which  may  be  easily  marked  out  and 
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plundered  ;  and,  moreover,  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
mass  of  their  fellow-citizens  by  a  thousand  secret  ties,  the 
people  cannot  assail  them  without  inflicting  an  injury  upon 
themselves. 

Between  these  two  extremes  of  democratic  communities 
stand  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men  almost  alike,  who, 
without  being  exactly  either  rich  or  poor,  are  possessed  of 
sufficient  property  to  desire  the  maintenance  of  order,  yet 
not  enough  to  excite  envy.  Such  men  are  the  natural 
enemies  of  violent  commotions  ;  their  stillness  keeps  all 
beneath  them  and  above  them  still,  and  secures  the  balance 
of  the  fabric  of  society. 

Not,  indeed,  that  even  these  men  are  contented  with 
what  they  have  gotten,  or  that  they  feel  a  natural  abhor- 
rence for  a  revolution  in  which  they  might  share  the  spoiJ 
without  sharing  the  calamity ;  on  the  contrary,  they  desire, 
with  unexampled  ardor,  to  get  rich,  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
know  from  whom  riches  can  be  taken.  The  same  state  of 
society  which  constantly  prompts  desires,  restrains  these 
desires  within  necessary  limits  ;  it  gives  men  more  liberty 
of  changing,  and  less  interest  in  change. 

Not  only  are  the  men  of  democracies  not  naturally  desir- 
ous of  revolutions,  but  they  are  afraid  of  them.  All  revo- 
lutions more  or  less  threaten  the  tenure  of  property :  but 
most  of  those  who  live  in  democratic  countries  are  pos- 
sessed of  property ;  not  only  are  they  possessed  of  prop- 
erty, but  they  live  in  the  condition  where  men  set  tiie 
greatest  store  upon  their  property. 

If  we  attentively  consider  each  of  the  classes  of  which 
society  is  composed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  passions  cre- 
ated by  property  are  keenest  and  most  tenacious  amongst 
the  middle  classes.  The  poor  often  care  but  httle  for  what 
they  possess,  because  they  suffer  much  more  from  the  want 
of  what  they  have  not,  than  they  enjoy  the  little  they  have. 
The  rich  have  many  other  passions  besides  that  of  riches  to 
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satisfy ;  and,  besides,  the  long  and  arduous  enjoyment  of  a 
great  fortune  sometimes  makes  them  in  the  end  insensible 
to  Its  charms.     But  the  men  who  have  a  competency,  alike 
removed  from  opulence  and  from  penury,  attach  an  enor- 
mous  value  to  their  possessions.     As  they  are  still  almost 
withm  the  reach  of  poverty,  they  see  its  privations  near  at 
hand,  and  dread  them ;  between  poverty  and  themselves 
there  is  nothmg  but  a  scanty  fortune,  upon  which  they  im- 
mediatefy  fix  their  apprehensions  and  their  hopes.     Every 
day  increases_  the  interest  they  take  in  it,  by  the  constant 
cares  which  it  occasions ;  and  they  are  the  more  attached 
to  It  by  their  continual  exertions  to  increase  the  amount. 
Ihe  notion  of  surrendering  the  smallest  part  of  it  is  insup- 
portable  to  them,  and  they  consider  its  total  loss  as  the 
worst  ot  misfortunes. 

Now,  these  eager  and  apprehensive  men  of  small  prop- 
erty constitute  the  class  which  is  constantly  increased  by 
the  equality  of  conditions.  Hence,  in  democratic  commu- 
mties,  the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  clearly  see  what 
they  have  to  gain  by  a  revolution,  but  they  continually 
and  in  a  thousand  ways  feel  that  they  might  lose  by  one 

I  have  shown,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  that  the 
equahty  of  conditions  naturally  urges  men  to  embark  in 
commercial  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  that  it  terds  to  in- 
crease and  to  distribute  real  property :  I  have  also  pointed 
out  the  means  by  which  it  inspires  every  man  with  an 
eager  and  constant  desire  to  increase  his  welfare.     Nothing 
IS  more  opposed  to  revolutionary  passions  than  these  things! 
It  may  happen  that  the  final  result  of  a  revolution  is  favor- 
able to  commerce  and  manufactures ;  but  its  first  conse- 
quence will  almost  always  be  the  ruin  of  manufactures  and 
mercantile  men,  because  it  must  always  change  at  once  the 
general  principles  of  consumption,  and  temporarily  upset 
the  existing  proportion  between  supply  and  demand. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  opposite  to  revolutionary  man- 
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ners  than  commercial  manners.  Commerce  is  naturally 
adverse  to  all  the  violent  passions ;  it  loves  to  temporize, 
takes  delight  in  compromise,  and  studiously  avoids  irrita- 
tion. It  is  patient,  insinuating,  flexible,  and  never  has 
recourse  to  extreme  measures  until  obliged  by  the  most 
absolute  necessity.  Commerce  renders  men  independent 
of  each  other,  gives  them  a  lofty  notion  of  their  personal 
importance,  leads  them  to  seek  to  conduct  their  own  affairs, 
and  teaches  how  to  conduct  them  well ;  it  therefore  prepares 
men  for  freedom,  but  preserves  them  from  revolutions. 

In  a  revolution,  the  owners  of  personal  property  have 
more  to  fear  than  all  others ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  their 
property  is  often  easy  to  seize ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  may 
totally  disappear  at  any  moment,  — a  subject  of  alarm  to 
which  the  owners  of  real  property  are  less  exposed,  since, 
although  they  may  lose  the  income  of  their  estates,  they 
may  hope  to  preserve  the  land  itself  through  the  greatest 
vicissitudes.     Hence  the  former  are  much  more  alarmed  at 
the  symptoms  of  revolutionary  commotion  than  the  latter. 
Thus,  nations  are  less  disposed  to  make  revolutions  in  pro- 
portion as  personal  property  is  augmented  and  distributed 
amongst  them,  and  as  the  number  of  those  possessing  it  is 
increased. 

Moreover,  whatever  profession  men  may  embrace,  and 
whatever  species  of  property  they  may  possess,  one  charac- 
teristic is  common  to  them  all.  No  one  is  fully  contented 
with  his  present  fortune ;  all  are  perpetually  striving,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  to  improve  it.  Consider  any  one  of  them 
at  any  period  of  his  life,  and  he  will  be  found  engaged  with 
some  new  project  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  what  he 
has ;  talk  not  to  him  of  the  interests  and  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, this  small  domestic  concern  absorbs  for  the  time  all 
his  thoughts,  and  inclines  him  to  defer  political  agitations 
to  some  other  season.  This  not  only  prevents  men  from 
making  revolutions,  but  deters  men  from  desirinff  them. 
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Violent  poUtical  passiona  have  but  little  hold  on  those  who 
have  devoted  all  their  facmlties  to  the  pursuit  of  their  well- 
being  The  ardor  which  they  display  in  small  matters 
calms  their  zeal  for  momentous  undertakincrs 

From  time  to  time,  indeed,  enterprising  "and  ambitious 
men  will  arise  m  democratic  communities,  whose  unbounded 
aspirations  cannot  be  contented  by  following  the  beaten 
track  Such  men  like  revolutions,  and  hail  their  approach  • 
but  they  have  great  difficulty  in  bringing  them  about,  un- 
less extraordinary  events  come  to  their  assistance.  No  man 
can  struggle  with  advantage  against  the  spirit  of  his  acre 
and  country ;  and,  however  powerful  he  may  be  supposed 
to  be,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  his  contempoLies 
share  in  feehngs  and  opinions  which  are  repugnant  to  all 
their  feelings  and  desires. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  belu>ve  that,  when  once  the  equahty  of 
condition  has  become  the  old  and  uncontested  state  of  soci- 
ety,  and  has  imparted  its  characteristics  to  the  manners  of 
a  nation,  men  will  easily  allow  themselves  to  be  thrust  into 
perilous  risks  by  an  imprudent  leader  or  a  bold  innovator 
Not  mdeed  that  they  will  resist  him  openly,  by  well-con- 
trived schemes,  or  even  by  a  premeditated  plan  of  resist- 
ance.    They  will  not  struggle  energetically  against  him,  — 
sometimes  they  will  even  applaud  him  ;  but  they  do  not 
follow  him.     To  his  vehemence  they  secretly  oppose  their 
mertia,  to  his  revolutionary  tendencies  their  conservative 
interests,  their  homely  tastes  to  his  adventurous  passions, 
their  good  sense  to  the  ^Jghts  of  his  genius,  to  his  poetry 
their  prose.     With  immense  exertion  he  raises  them  for  an 
instant,  but  they  speedily  escape  from  him,  and  fall  back 
as  It  were,  by  their  own  weight.     He  strains  himself  to 
rouse  the  mdifferent  and  distracted  multitude,  and  finds  at 
last  that  he  is  reduced  to  impotence,  not  because  he  is  con- 
quered, but  because  he  is  alone. 
I  do  not  assert  that  men  livi'ng  in  democratic  communi- 
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ties  are  naturally  stationary;  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a  perpetual  stir  prevails  in  the  bosom  of  those  societies,  and 
that  rest  is  unknown  there ;  but  I  think  that  men  bestir 
themselves  within  certain  limits,  beyond  which  they  hardly 
ever  go.  They  are  forever  varying,  altering,  and  restoring 
secondary  matters ;  but  they  carefully  abstain  from  toucht 
ing  what  is  fundamental.  They  love  change,  but  they 
dread  revolutions. 

Although  the  Americans  are  constantly  modifying  or 
abrogating  some  of  their  laws,  they  by  no  means  display 
revolutionary  passions.     It  may  be  easily  seen,  from  the 
promptitude  with  which  they  check  and  calm  themselves 
when  public  excitement  begins  to  grow  alarming,  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  passions  seem  most  roused,  that 
they  dread  a  revolution  as  the  worst  of  misfortunes,  and 
that  every  one  of  them  is  inwardly  resolved  to  make  great 
sacrifices  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe.     In  no  country  in 
the  world  is  the  love  of  property  more  active  and  more 
anxious   than   in   the  United   States;   nowhere  aoes  the 
majority  display  less  inchnation  for  those  principles  which 
threaten  to  alter,  in  whatever  manner,  the  laws  of  property. 
I  have  often  remarked,  that  theories  which  are  of  a  revo- 
lutionary nature,  since  they  cannot  be  put  in  practice  with- 
out a  complete  and  sometimes  a  sudden  change  in  the  state 
of  property  and  persons,  are  much  less  favorably  viewed  in 
the  United  States  than  in  the  great  monarchical  countries 
of  Europe :  if  some  men  profess  them,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  reject  them  with  instinctive  abhorrence.     I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  most  of  the  maxims  commonly  called 
democratic  in  France  would  be  proscribed  by  the  democ- 
racy of  the  United  States.    This  may  easily  be  understood ; 
in  America,  men  have  the  opinions  and  passions  of  democ- 
racy ;  in  Europe,  we  have  still  the  passior -3  and  opinions  of 
revolution. 

If  ever  America  undergoes  great  revolutions,  they  will 
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be  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  the  black  race  on  the 
sou  of  he  Umted  States;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  owl 
the.  or.g.„,  not  to  the  equality,  but  to  L  in^ualityTf 

When  social  conditions  are  equal,  every  man  is  apt  to 
.eapar,  centred  in  himself  and  forgetf^  of  thepll! 
f  the  rulers  of  democratic  nations  were  either  to  nedec 
to  correct    h.s  fatal  tendency,  or  to  encourage  it  St 
nofon  that  .t  weans  men  from  poHtical  passions  and  thus 
^vords  off  revolutions,  they  might  eventually  produce  the 
evJ  they  seek  to  avoid,  and  a  titae  might  come  when  the 
mordmate  passions  of  a  few  men,  aided  by  ZZ^t^t 
gen  selfishness  or  the  pusillanimity  of  the  ^^-eater  numbt 
would  ultimately  compel  society  to  pass  through  st^Je 
v.c«.tudes      In  democratic  communities,  revofutionraS 
seldom  desn^d  except  by  a  minority,  but  a  minority  nly 
sometimes  effect  tdem.  •'       •' 

I  do  not  assert  that  democratic  nations  are  secure  from 
revolufons ;  I  mere  y  say  that  the  state  of  society  in  ZZ 
at,ons  does  not  lead  to  revolutions,  but  rather  wards  thi 
off.  A  democratic  people  left  to  itself  wiU  not  easily  em- 
bark  m  great  ha«.rds ;  it  is  only  led  to  revolutions'^un!- 
wares;  ,t  may  sometimes  undergo  them,  but  it  does  Z 
™ake  them:  and  I  .a  add,  that,  when  such  a  peol  Z 
been  allowed  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  a^d  expend 
ence,  ,t  wU  not  suffer  them  to  be  made  '^ 

I  am  well  aware  that,  in  this  respect,  public  institution, 
Maythemseves  do  much;  they  may  e^courageT  ep I 
te  tendencies  which  originate  in  the  state  of  sLTy  I 
herefore  do  not  maintain,  I  repeat,  that  a  people  is  Lre 
from  .^volufons  simply  because  conditions  are  equal  n  the 
oom.un.ty;  but  I  think  that,  whatever  the  insltnV^ 
«eh  a  people  may  be,  great  revolutions  will  always  be  fa, 
ess  v.„fe„t  and  less  frequent  than  is  supposed;  an^d  I  ct 
easJy  iscem  a  state  of  polity  which,  when  combined  wiS 
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the  principle  of  equality,  would  render  society  more  station- 
ary  than  it  has  ever  been  in  our  western  part  of  the  world. 

The  observations  I  have  here  made  on  events  may  also 
be  applied  in  part  to  opinions.  Two  things  are  surprising 
in  the  United  States,  —  the  mutability  of  the  gi-eater  part 
of  human  actions,  and  the  singular  stability  of  certain  prin- 
ciples. Men  are  in  constant  motion  ;  the  mind  of  man  ap- 
pears almost  unmoved.  When  once  an  opinion  has  spread 
over  the  country  and  struck  root  there,  it  would  seem  that 
no  power  on  earth  is  strong  enough  to  eradicate  it.  In  the 
United  States,  general  principles  in  religion,  philosophy, 
morality,  and  even  politics,  do  not  vary,  or  at  least  are  only 
modified  by  a  hidden  and  often  an  imperceptible  process : 
even  the  grossest  prejudices  are  obliterated  with  incredible 
slowness,  amidst  the  continual  friction  of  men  and  things. 

I  hear  it  said  that  it  is  in  the  nature  and  the  habits  of 
democracies  to  be  constantly  changing  their  opinions  and* 
feelings.  This  may  be  tme  of  small  democratic  nations, 
like  those  of  the  ancient  world,  in  which  the  whole  com- 
munity could  be  assembled  in  a  pubUc  place,  and  then 
excited  at  will  by  an  orator.  But  I  saw  nothing  of  the 
kind  amongst  the  great  democratic  people  which  dwells 
upon  the  opposite  shores  of  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean.  What 
struck  me  in  the  United  States  was,  the  difficulty  of  shak- 
ing the  majority  in  an  opinion  once  conceived,  or  of  draw- 
ing it  off  from  a  leader  once  adopted.  Neither  speaking 
nor  writing  can  accomplish  it ;  nothing  but  experience  will 
avail,  and  even  experience  must  be  repeated. 

This  is  surprising  at  first  sight,  but  a  more  attentive  in- 
vestigation explains  the  fact.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  as 
easy  as  is  supposed  to  uproot  the  prejudices  of  a  democratic 
people,  to  change  its  belief,  to  supersede  principles  once  es- 
tablished by  new  principles  in  religion,  politics,  and  morals, 
—  in  a  word,  to  make  great  and  frequent  changes  in  men's 
minds.     Not  that  the  human  mind  is  there  at  rest,  —  it  is 
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in  constant  agitation  ;  but  it  is  engaged  in  infinitely  varv- 
ing  the  consequences  of  known  principles,  and  in  seeking 
for  new  consequences,  rather  than  in  seeking  for  new  prin- 
ciples. Its  motion  is  one  of  rapid  circumvolution,  rather 
than  of  straightforward  impulse  by  rapid  and  direct  effort ; 
It  extends  its  orbit  by  small  continual  and  hasty  move- 
ments, but  It  does  not  suddenly  alter  its  position. 

Men  who  are  equal  in  rights,  in  education,  in  fortune,  or, 
to  comprise  all  in  one  word,  in  their  social  condition,  have 
necessarily  wants,  habits,  and  tastes  which  are  hardly  dis- 
similar.    As  they  look  at  objects  under  the  same  aspect, 
their  minds   naturally  tend  to   similar  conclusions ;   and, 
though  each  of  them  may  deviate  from  his  contemporaries 
and  form  opmions  of  his  own,  they  will  involuntarily  and 
unconsciously  concur  in  a  certain  number  of  received  opin- 
ions.   The  more  attentively  I  consider  the  effects  of  equality 
upon  the  mind,  the  more  am  I  persuaded  that  the  intellect- 
ual anarchy  which  we  witness  about  us  is  not,  as  many  men 
suppose,  the  natural  state  of  democratic  nations.     I  think  it 
is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  an  accident  peculiar  to  their 
youth,  and  that  it  only  breaks  out  at  that  period  of  transi- 
tion when  men  have  already  snapped  the  former  ties  which 
bound  them  together,  but  are  still  amazingly  different  in 
origin,  education,  and  manners  ;  so  that,  having  retained 
opinions,  propensities,  and  tastes  of  great  diversity,  nothing 
any  longer  prevents  men  from  avowing  them  openly.     The 
leading  opinions  of  men  become  similar  in  proportion  as 
their  conditions  assimilate :  such  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
general  and  permanent  law  ;  the  rest  is  casual  and  transient. 
I  believe  that  it  will  rarely  happen  to  any  man,  in  a  dem- 
ocratic community,  suddenly  to  frame  a  system  of  notions 
very  remote    from   that   which   his   contemporaries   have 
adopted ;   and  if  some  such  innovator  appeared,  I  appre- 
hend that  he  Avould  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  listen- 
ers, still  more  in  finding  believers.     When  the  conditions 
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of  men  are  almost  equal,  they  do  not  easily  allow  them- 
selves to  be  persuaded  by  each  other.  As  they  all  live  in 
close  intercourse,  as  they  have  learned  the  same  things  to- 
gether, and  as  they  lead  the  same  life,  they  are  not  natu- 
rally disposed  to  take  one  of  themselves  for  a  guide,  and  to 
follow  him  implicitly.  Men  seldom  take  the  opinion  of 
their  equal,  or  of  a  man  like  themselves,  upon  trust. 

Not  only  is  confidence  in  the  superior  attainments  of  ccr- 
tain  individuals  weakened  amongst  democratic  nations,  as 
I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  but  the  general  notion  of  tiie 
intellectual   superiority  which  any  man  whatsoever  may 
acquire  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  community  is  soon 
overshadowed.     As  men  grow  more  like  each  other,  the 
doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the  intellect  gradually  infuses 
itself  into  their  opinions  ;  and  it  becomes  more  difficult  for 
any  innovator  to  acquire  or  to  exert  much  influence  over 
the  minds  of  a  people.     In  such  communities,  sudden  intel- 
lectual revolutions  will  therefore  be  rare ;  for,  if  we  read 
aright  the  history  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  great 
and  rapid  changes  in  human  opinions  have  been  produced 
far  less  by  the  force  of  reasoning  than  by  the  authority  of 
a  name. 

Observe,  too,  that,  as  the  men  who  live  in  democratic 
societies  are  not  connected  with  each  other  by  any  tie,  each 
of  them  must  be  convinced  individually  ;  whilst,  in  aristo- 
cratic  society,  it  is  enough  to  convince  a  few,  the  rest  fol- 
low. If  Luther  had  lived  in  an  age  of  equality,  and  had 
not  had  princes  and  potentates  for  his  audience,  he  would 
perhaps  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  change  the  aspect 
of  Europe. 

Not,  indeed,  that  the  men  of  democracies  are  naturally 
strongly  persuaded  of  the  certainty  of  their  opinions,  or 
are  unwavering  in  beHef ;  they  frequently  entertain  doubts 
which  no  one,  in  their  eyes,  can  remove.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, at  such  times,  that  the  human  mind  would  willingly 
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change  its  position ;  but  as  nothing  urges  or  guides  it  for- 
ward,  It  osciUates  to  and  fro  without  progressive  motion.* 

Even  when  the  confidence  of  a  democratic  people  has 
been  won,  it  is  stdl  no  easy  matter  to  gain  their  attention. 
It  IS  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  hearing  from  men  livincr 
m  democracies,  unless  it  be  to  speak  to  them  of  themselves! 
riiey  do  not  attend  to  the  things  said  to  them,  because  they 
are  always  fully  engrossed  with  the  things  they  are  doing. 
For,  indeed,  few  men  are  idle  in  democratic  nations ;  life 
IS  passed  m  the  midst  of  noise  and  excitement,  and  men 
are  so  engaged  in  acting  that  httle  time  remains  to  them 
for  thmkmg.     I  would  especially  remark,  that  they  are  not 
only  emp  oyed,  but  that  they  are  passionately  devoted  to 
their  employments.     They  are  always  in  action,  and  each 
of  their  actions  absorbs  their  faculties  :  the  zeal  which  they 
(iisplay  in  business  puts  out  the  enthusiasm  they  miVht 
otherwise  entertain  for  ideas. 
I  think  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  excite  the  enthu- 

*  If  I  inquire  what  state  of  society  is  most  favorable  to  the  great  revolu- 

Ziul    fTW  '"'  *''*  ''  "^""  "^^^'^^^^  ^^*--  *'«  complete 
quahty  of  the  whole  community  and  the  absolute  separation  of  ranks 

Under  a  system  of  castes,  generations  succeed  each  other  without  altering 
mens  positions:  some  have  nothing  more,  others  nothing  better,  to  hope 
for  The  imagmatjon  slumbers  amidst  this  universal  silence  and  stillness, 
and  the  very  idea  of  change  fades  from  the  human  mind 

When  ranks  have  been  abolished  and  social  conditions  are  almost  equal. 

.  \  ™'°  T  '"  ''''''''''  ^'^"teraent,  but  each  of  them  stands  alone 
mdependent  and  weak.  This  latter  state  of  things  is  excessively  differen; 
from  the  former  one;  yet  it  has  one  point  of  analogy,  -  great  revolutions 
ot  the  human  mmd  seldom  occur  in  it. 

But  between  these  two  extremes  of  the  history  of  nations  is  an  interme- 
d.ate  penod,  -  a  penod  as  glorious  as  it  is  agitated,  -  when  the  conditions 
of  men  are  not  sufficiently  settled  for  the  mind  to  be  lulled  in  torpor,  when 
hey  are  sufficiently  unequal  for  men  to  exercise  a  vast  power  on  the  minds 
of  one  another,  and  when  some  few  may  modify  the  convictions  of  aU.     It 

In  T.   r'\^'*  ^""^'  ''^"""''■'  '''''  "P'  ^°^  "^^  °Pi°io°«  suddenly 
change  the  face  of  the  world.  ^ 
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siasm  of  a  democratic  people  for  any  theory  which  has  not 
8  palpable,  direct,  and  immediate  connection  with  the  daily 
occupations  of  life :  therefore  they  will  not  easily  forsake 
their  old  opinions  ;  for  it  is  enthusiasm  which  flings  the 
minds  of  men  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  effects  the  great 
revolutions  of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  the  great  revolutions 
of  the  political  world. 

Thus,  democratic  nations  have  neither  time  nor  taste  to 
go  in  search  of  novel  opinions.  Even  when  those  they 
possess  become  doubtful,  they  still  retain  them,  because 
it  would  take  too  much  time  and  inquiry  to  change  them ; 
they  retain  them,  not  ac  certain,  but  as  established. 

There  are  yet  other  and  more  cogent  reasons  wlijch 
pievent  any  great  change  from  being  easily  effected  in 
the  principles  of  a  democratic  people.  I  have  already 
adverted  to  them  in  the  nineteenth  chapter. 

If  the  influence  of  individuals  is  weak  and  hardly  per- 
ceptible amongst  such  a  people,  the  power  exercised  by  the 
mass  upon  the  mind  of  each  individual  is  extremely  great, 
—  I  have  already  shown  for  what  reasons.  I  would  now 
observe,  that  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  this  depends  solely 
upon  the  form  of  government,  and  that  the  majority  would 
lose  its  intellectual  supremacy  if  it  were  to  lose  its  political 
power. 

Ill  aristocracies,  men  have  often  much  greatness  and 
strength  of  their  own :  when  they  find  themselves  at  vari- 
ance with  the  greater  number  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
they  withdraw  to  their  own  circle,  where  they  support  and 
console  themselves.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  a  democratic 
country ;  there,  public  favor  seems  as  necessary  as  the  air 
we  breathe,  and  to  live  at  variance  with  the  multitude  is, 
as  it  were,  not  to  live.  The  multitude  require  no  laws  to 
coerce  those  who  think  not  like  themselves :  public  disap- 
probation is  enough ;  a  sense  of  their  loneliness  r.nd  impo- 
tence overtakes  them  and  drives  them  to  despair. 
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Whenever  social   conditions  are   equal,  public   opinion 
presses  with  enomous  weight  upon  the  minds  of  each  indi- 
vidual ;  It  surrounds,  directs,  and  oppresses  him ;  and  this 
anses  from  the  very  constitution  of  society,  much  more 
than  from  its  politic^  laws.     As   men  grow  more  alike, 
each  man  feels  himself  weaker  in  regard  to  all  the  rest ;  as 
he   discerns  nothing   by  which   he  is  considerably  raised 
above  them,  or  distinguished  from  them,  he  mistrusts  him- 
self  as  soon  as  they  assail  him.     Not  only  does  he  mistrust 
his  strength,  but  he  even  doubts  of  his  right ;  and  he  is 
very  near  acknowledging  that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  when 
the  greater  number  of  his  countrymen  assert  that  he  is  so. 
Tlie  majority  do  not  need  to  constrain  him ;  they  convince 
h.m.     In  whatever  way,  then,  the  powers  of  a  democratic 
community  may  be  organized  and  balanced,  it  will  alwavs 
be  extremely  difficult   to   believe  what  the   bulk   of   the 
people  reject,  or  to  profess  what  they  condemn 

Tins  circumstance  is  extraordinarily  favorable  to  the 
stability  of  opinions.  When  an  opinion  has  taken  root 
amongst  a  democratic  people,  and  established  itself  in  the 
mmds  of  the  bulk  of  the  community,  it  afterwards  subsists 
by  itself  and  is  maintained  without  effort,  because  no  one 
attacks  It.  Those  who  at  first  rejected  it  as  false,  ultimately 
receive  it  as  the  general  impression ;  and  those  who  still 
dispute  It  in  their  hearts,  conceal  their  dissent;  they  are 
careful  not  to  engage  in  a  dangerous  and  useless  conflict 

It  IS  true,  that,  when  the  majority  of  a  democratic  people 
change  their  opinions,  they  may  suddenly  and  arbitrarily 
effect  strange  revolutions  in  men's  minds ;  but  their  opin- 
ions do  not  change  without  much  difficulty,  and  it  is  almost 
as  diffacult  to  show  that  they  are  changed. 

Time,  events,  or  the  unaided  individual  action  of  the 
mmd,  will  sometimes  undermine  or  destroy  an  opinion. 
without  any  outward  sign  of  the  change.  It  has  not  been 
openly  assailed,  no  conspiracy  has  been  formed  to  make 
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war  on  it,  but  its  follovvera  one  by  one  noiselessly  secede  ; 
day  by  day  a  few  of  them  abandon  it,  until  at  last  it  is  only 
professed  by  a  minority.  In  this  state  it  will  still  continue 
to  prevail.  As  its  enemies  remain  mute,  or  only  inter- 
change their  thoughts  by  stealth,  they  are  themselves  un- 
aware for  a  long  period  that  a  great  revolution  has  actually 
been  effected ;  and  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  they  take  no 
steps ;  they  observe  each  other  and  are  silent.  The  major- 
ity have  ceased  to  believe  what  they  believed  before ;  but 
they  still  affect  to  believe,  and  this  empty  phantom  of  public 
opinion  is  strong  enough  to  chill  innovators,  and  to  keep 
them  silent  and  at  a  respectful  distance. 

We  live  at  a  time  which  has  witnessed  the  most  rapid 
changes  of  opinion  in  the  minds  of  men ;  nevertheless  it 
may  be  that  the  leading  opinions  of  society  will  erelong  be 
moi'e  settled  than  they  have  been  for  several  centuries  in 
our  history :  that  time  is  not  yet  come,  but  it  may  perhaps 
be  approaching.  As  I  examine  more  closely  the  natural 
wants  and  tendencies  of  democratic  nations,  I  grow  per- 
suaded that,  if  ever  social  equality  is  generally  and  perma- 
nently established  in  the  world,  great  intellectual  and 
political  revolutions  will  become  more  difficult  and  less 
frequent  than  is  supposed.  Because  the  men  of  democra- 
cies appear  always  excited,  uncertain,  eager,  changeable  in 
their  wills  and  in  their  positions,  it  is  imagined  that  they 
are  suddenly  to  abrogate  their  laws,  to  adopt  new  opinions, 
and  to  assume  new  manners.  But  if  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity predisposes  men  to  change,  it  also  suggests  to  them 
certain  interests  and  tastes  which  cannot  be  satisfied  with- 
out a  settled  order  of  things  ;  equality  urges  them  on,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  holds  them  back ;  it  spurs  them,  but 
fastens  them  to  earth ;  it  kindles  their  desires,  but  limits 
their  powers. 

This,  however,  is  not  perceived  at  first;  the  passions 
which  tend  to  sever  the  citizens  of  a  democracy  are  obvi- 
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m»  onongl, ;   bu,   .l,o   hidden  force  which   restrain.,  and 
""ifes  them  I8  not  discernible  at  a  glance 

AmKlst  the  ruin,  which  .surround  mo,  shall  I  dare  to  »av 
.at  rev„lut„ms  are  not  what  I  most  fear  for  coming  gene,^ 
...ons  i     If  men  continue  to  shut  themselves  morf  dosely 
>v„hm  the  narrow  circle  of  domestic  interests,  and  tol^e 
ui-on  that  kmd  of  excitement,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  thai 
.hey  may  ult.mately  become  inaccessible  to' hose  gr  at  ad 
pow  rful  pubhc  emotions  which  perturb  nations,  b^ut  whi  h 
.Icvelop  them  and  recruit  them.     When  property  becomes 
so  fluctuatmg,  and  the  love  of  property  so  restlei  and  so 
ardent,      cannot  but  fear  that  men  may  arrive  at  such  a 
state  as  to  regard  every  new  theory  as  a  peril,  every  inno- 
vation as  an  n-ksome  toil,  every  social  improvement  as^ 
steppmg-stone  to  revolution,  and  so  refuse  to  move  alt<^ 
gether  for  fear  of  being  moved  too  far.    I  dreadrand  7 
confess  . ,  lest  they  should  at  last  so  entirely  give  way  to 
a  cowardly  love  of  present  enjoyment,  as  to  lose  sight  of 
the  mterests  of  their  fiature  selves  and  those  of  their  de- 
scendants;  and  prefer  to  glide  along  the  easy  current  of 
hfe,  rather  tl^  to  make,  when  it  is  necessiry,  a  strong 
and  sudden  effort  to  a  higher  purpose. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  modern  society  will  be  ever 
changmg  ,ts  aspect ;  for  myself,  I  fear  that  it  will  ultimately 
be  too  mvanably  fixed  in  the  same  institutions,  the  same 
pi-ejudiees,  the  same  manners,  so  that  mankind  wiU  be 
stopped  and  circumscribed ;  that  the  mind  will  swine-  back- 
wards and  forwards  forever,  without  begetting  fresh'ideas , 
liat  man  will  waste  his  strength  in  bootless  and  .solitary 
.nfling;  and,  though  in  continual  motion,  that  humanitr 
mil  cease  to  advance. 
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WHY  DEMOCRATIC    NATIONS  ARE    NATURALLY  DESIROUS  OF 
PEACE,  AND   DEMOCRATIC  ARMIES  OF   WAR. 

THE  same  interests,  the  same  fears,  the  same  passions, 
which  deter  democratic  nations  from  revolutions,  deter 
them  also  from  war ;  the  spirit  of  military  glory  and  tho 
spirit  of  revolution  are  weakened  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  causes.  The  ever-increasing  numbers  of  men  of 
property  who  are  lovers  of  peace,  the  growth  of  personal 
wealth  which  war  so  rapidly  consumes,  the  mildness  of 
manners,  the  gentleness  of  heart,  those  tendencies  to  pity 
which  are  produced  by  the  equality  of  conditions,  that  cool- 
ness of  understanding  wliich  renders  men  comparatively 
insensible  to  the  violent  and  poetical  excitement  of  arms,  — 
all  these  causes  concur  to  quench  the  military  spirit.  I 
think  it  may  be  admitted  as  a  general  and  constant  rule, 
that,  amongst  civilized  nations,  the  warlike  passions  will 
become  more  rare  and  less  intense  in  proportion  as  social 
conditions  shall  be  rore  equal. 

War  is  nevertheless  an  occurrence  to  which  all  nations 
are  subject,  democratic  nations  as  well  as  others.  What- 
ever taste  they  may  have  for  peace,  they  must  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  repel  aggression,  or,  in  other  words, 
they  must  have  an  army.  Fortune,  which  has  conferred 
so  many  peculiar  benefits  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  has  placed  them  in  the  midst  of  a  wilder- 
ness, where  they  have,  so  to  speak,  no  neighbors :  a  few 
thousand  soldiers  are  sufficient  for  their  wants ;  but  this  is 
peculiar  to  America,  not  to  democracy. 
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The  equaUty  of  conditions,  and  the  manners  as  weU  as 
the  institutions  resulting  from  it,  do  not  exempt  a  demo- 
cratic  people  from  the  necessity  of  standing  armies,  and 
their  armies  always  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  thei, 
fate.  It  IS  therefore  of  singular  importance  to  inquire  what 
are  the  natural  propensities  of  the  men  of  whom  these 
armies  are  composed. 

•  ^n^u-  f  !''r^'^^  "^*^«"«'  especially  amongst  those 
in  which  birth  IS  the  only  source  of  rank,  the  same  inequal- 
ity exists  in  the  army  as  in  the  nation ;  the  officer  is  noble, 
the  soldier  is  a  serf;  the  one  is  naturally  called  upon  to 
command  the  other  to  obey.  In  aristocratic  armies,  the 
private  soldiers  ambition  is  therefore  circumscribed  within 
very  narrow  limits.  Nor  has  the  ambition  of  the  officer  an 
unlimited  range.  An  aristocratic  body  not  only  forms  a 
part  of  the  scale  of  ranks  in  the  nation,  but  it  contains  a 
scale  of  ranks  within  itself:  the  members  of  whom  it  is 
composed  are  placed  one  above  another,  in  a  particular  and 
unvarying  manner.  Thus,  one  man  is  born  to  the  com- 
mand  of  a  regiment,  another  to  that  of  a  company ;  when 
once  they  have  reached  the  utmost  object  of  their  hopes 
they  stop  of  their  own  accord,  and  remain  contented  with 
their  lot. 

There  is,  besides,  a  strong  cause,  which,  in  aristocracies, 
weakens  the  officer's  desire  of  promotion.  Amongst  aris- 
tocratic nations,  an  officer,  independently  of  his  rank  in 
the  army,  also  occupies  an  elevated  rank  in  society;  the  for- 
mer IS  almost  always,  in  his  eyes,  only  an  appendage  to  the 
latter.  A  nobleman  who  embraces  the  profession  of  arms 
follows  It  less  from  motives  of  ambition  than  from  a  sense 
ot  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  his  birth.  He  enters  the 
army  in  order  to  find  an  honorable  employment  for  the  idle 
years  of  liis  youth,  and  to  be  able  to  bring  back  to  his  home 
and  Ins  peers  some  honorable  recollections  of  military  life  • 
but  his  principal  object  is  not  to  obtain  by  that  profession' 
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either  property,  distinction,  or  power,  for  he  possesses  these 
advantages  in  his  own  right,  and  enjoys  them  without  leav- 
ing his  home. 

In  democratic  armies,  all  the  soldiers  may  become  officers, 
which  makes  the  desire  of  promotion  general,  and  immeas- 
urably extends  the  bounds  of  military  ambition.  The  offi- 
cer,  on  his  part,  sees  nothing  which  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily stops  him  at  one  grade  more  than  at  another ;  and 
each  grade  has  immense  importance  in  his  eyes,  because  his 
rank  in  society  almost  always  depends  on  his  rank  in  the 
army.  Amongst  democratic  nations,  it  often  happens  that 
an  officer  has  no  property  but  his  pay,  and  no  distinction 
but  that  of  military  honors :  consequently,  as  often  as  his 
duties  change  his  fortune  changes,  and  he  becomes,  as  it 
were,  a  new  man.  What  was  only  an  appendage  to  his 
position  in  aristocratic  armies,  has  thus  become  the  main 
point,  the  basis  of  his  whole  condition. 

Under  the  old  French  monarchy,  officers  were  always 
called  by  their  titles  of  nobihty ;  they  are  now  always  called 
by  the  title  of  their  military  rank.  This  little  change  in 
the  forms  of  language  suffices  to  show  that  a  great  revolu- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  society  and  in 
that  of  the  army. 

In  democratic  armies,  the  desire  of  advancement  is  almost 
universal :  it  is  ardent,  tenacious,  perpetual ;  it  is  strength- 
ened by  all  other  desires,  and  only  extinguished  with  life 
itself.  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that,  of  all  armies  in  the  world, 
those  in  which  advancement  must  be  slowest  in  time  of 
peace  are  the  armies  of  democratic  countries.  As  the  num- 
ber of  commissions  is  naturally  limited,  whilst  the  number 
of  competitors  is  almost  unlimited,  and  as  the  strict  law  of 
equahty  is  over  all  alike,  none  can  make  rapid  progress,  — 
many  can  make  no  progress  at  all.  Tims,  the  desire  of 
advancement  is  greater,  and  the  opportunities  of  advance- 
ment fewer  there  than  elsewhere.     All  the  ambitious  spirits 
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of  a  democratic  army  are  consequently  ardently  desirous 
of  war,  because  war  makes  vacancies,  and  warrants  the 
violation  of  that  law  of  seniority  which  is  the  sole  privilege 
natural  to  democracy. 

We  thus  arrive  at  this  singular  consequence,  that,  of  all 
armies,  those  most  ardently  desirous  of  war  are  democratic 
armies,  and  of  all  nations,  those  most  fond  of  peace  are 
democratic  nations ;  and  what  makes  these  facts  still  more 
extraordinary  is,  that  these  contrary  effects  are  produced  at 
the  same  time  by  the  principle  of  equality. 

All  the  members  of  the  community,  being  alike,  con- 
stantly harbor  the  wish  and  discover  the  possibility  of  chang- 
ing their  condition  and  improving  their  welfare :  this  makes 
them  fond  of  peace,  which  is  favorable  to  industry,  and 
allows  every  man  to  pursue  his  own  little  undertakings  to 
their  completion.  On  the  other  hand,  this  same  equality 
makes  soldiers  dream  of  fields  of  battle,  by  increasing  the 
value  of  military  honors  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  follow 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  by  rendering  those  honors  ac- 
cessible to  all.  In  either  case,  the  inquietude  of  the  heart 
is  the  same,  the  taste  for  enjoyment  as  insatiable,  the  ambi- 
tion of  success  as  great,  — the  means  of  gratifying  it  alone 
are  different. 

These  opposite  tendencies  of  the  nation  and  the  army 
expose  democratic  communities  to  great  dangers.  When 
a  military  spirit  forsakes  a  people,  the  profession  of  ai-ms 
immediately  ceases  to  be  held  in  honor,  and  military  men 
fell  to  the  lowest  rank  of  the  public  servants :  they  are 
little  esteemed,  and  no  longer  understood.  The  reverse  of 
what  takes  place  in  aristocratic  ages  then  occurs ;  the  men 
who  enter  the  army  are  no  longer  those  of  the  highest,  but 
of  the  lowest  rank.  Military  ambition  is  only^indulged 
when  no  other  is  possible.  Hence  arises  a  circle  of  cause 
and  consequence  from  wliich  it  is  difficuh  to  escape :  the 
best  part  of  the  nation  shuns  the  militaiy  profession  be- 
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cause  that  profession  is  not  honored,  and  the  profession  is 
not  honored  because  the  best  part  of  the  nation  has  ceased 
to  follow  it. 

It  is  then  no  matter  of  surprise  that  democratic  armies 
are  often  restless,  ill-tempered,  and  dissatisfied  with  their 
lot,  although  their  physical  condition  is  commonly  far  bet- 
ter, and  their  discipline  less  strict,  than  in  other  countries. 
The  soldier  feels  that  he  occupies  an  inferior  position,  and 
his  wounded  pride  either  stimulates  his  taste  for  hostilities 
which  would  render  his  services  necessary,  or  gives  him  a 
desire  for  revolution,  during  which  he  may  hope  to  win  by 
force  of  arms  the  political  influence  and  personal  importance 
now  denied  him. 

The  composition  of  democratic  armies  makes  this  last- 
mentioned  danger  much  to  be  feared.  In  democratic  com- 
muuities,  almost  every  man  has  some  property  to  preserve ; 
but  democratic  armies  are  generally  led  by  men  without 
property,  most  of  whom  have  little  to  lose  in  civil  broils. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  is  naturally  much  more  afraid  of 
revolutions  than  in  the  ages  of  aristocracy,  but  the  leaders 
of  the  army  much  less  so. 

Moreover,  as   amongst  democratic   nations    (to   repeat 
what  I  have  just  remarked)  the  wealthiest,  best  educated, 
and  ablest  men  seldom  adopt  the  military  profession,  the 
army,  taken  collectively,  eventually  forms  a  small  nation 
by  itself,  where  the  mind  is  less  enlarged,  and  habits  are 
more  rude,  than  in  the  nation  at  large.     Now,  this  small 
uncivilized   nation  has  arms  in  its  possession,  and  alone 
knows  how  to  use  them ;  for,  indeed,  the  pacific  temper  of 
the  community  increases  the  danger  to  which  a  democratic 
people  is  exposed  from  the  military  and  turbulent  spirit  of 
the  army.     Nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  an  army  amidst  an 
unwarlike  nation ;  the  excessive  love  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity for  quiet  continually  puts  the  constitution  at  the  mercy 
of  the  soldiery. 
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It  may  therefore  be  asserted,  generaUy  speaking,  that,  if 
democratic  nations  are  naturally  prone  to  peace  from  their 
interests  and  their  propensities,  they  are  constantly  drawn 
to  war  and  revolutions  by  their  armies.  Military  revolu- 
tions, which  are  scarcely  ever  to  be  apprehended  in  aristoc- 
racies, are  always  to  be  dreaded  amongst  democratic  nations. 
These  penis  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  formi- 
dable which  beset  their  future  fate,  and  the  attention  of 
statesmen  should  be  sedulously  applied  to  find  a  remedy 
for  the  evil.  •' 

When  a  nation  perceives  that  it  is  inwardly  affected  by 
the  restless  ambition  of  its  army,  the  first  thought  which 
occui-s  is  to  give  this  inconvenient  ambition  an  object  by 
going  to  war.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  ill  of  war:  war 
almost  always  enlarges  the  mind  of  a  people,  and  raises 
their  character.  In  some  cases,  it  is  the  only  check  to  the 
excessive  growth  of  certain  propensities  which  naturally 
spring  out  of  the  equaUty  of  conditions,  and  it  must  be 
considered  as  a  necessary  corrective  to  certain  inveterate 
diseases  to  which  democratic  communities  are  hable. 

War  has  great  advantages,  but  we  must  not  flatter  our- 
selves  that  it  can  diminish  the  danger  I  have  just  pointed 
out.  That  peril  is  only  suspended  by  it,  to  return  more 
fiercely  when  the  war  is  over ;  for  armies  are  much  more 
impatient  of  peace  after  having  tasted  military  exploits 
War  could  only  be  a  remedy  for  a  people  who  should 
always  be  athirst  for  military  glory. 

I  foresee  that  all  the  military  rulers  who  may  rise  up  m 
great  democratic  nations  will  find  it  easier  to  conquer  with 
their  armies,  than  to  make  their  armies  Hve  at  peace  after 
conquest.  There  are  two  things  which  a  democratic  peo- 
ple will  always  find  very  difficult,  — to  begia  a  war  and  to 
end  it. 

Again,  if  war  has  some  peculiar  advantages  fo."  demo- 
cratic nations,  on  the  other  hand,  it  exposes  them  to  certain 
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dangers,  which  aristocracies  have  no  cause  to  dread  to  an 
equal  extent.     I  shall  point  out  only  two  of  these. 

Although  war  gratifies  the  army,  it  embarrasses  and 
often  exasperates  that  countless  multitude  of  men  whose 
minor  passions  every  day  require  peace  in  order  to  be  satis- 
fied. Thus  there  is  some  risk  of  its  causing,  under  another 
form,  the  very  disturbance  it  is  intended  to  prevent. 

No  protracted  war  can  fail  to  endanger  the  freedom  of  a 
democratic  country.  Not  indeed  that,  after  every  victory, 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  victorious  generals  will  pos- 
sess themselves  by  force  of  the  supreme  power,  after  tlie 
manner  of  Sylla  and  Caesar :  the  danger  is  of  another  kind. 
War  does  not  always  give  over  democratic  communities  to 
military  government,  but  it  must  invariably  and  immeas- 
urably increase  the  powers  of  civil  government ;  it  must 
almost  compulsorily  concentrate  the  direction  of  all  men 
and  the  management  of  all  things  in  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
ministration. If  it  lead  not  to  despotism  by  sudden  vio- 
lence, it  prepares  men  for  it  more  gently  by  their  habits. 
All  those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  a  democratic 
nation  ought  to  know  that  war  is  the  surest  and  the  short- 
est means  to  accomplish  it.  This  is  the  first  axiom  of  the 
science. 

One  remedy,  which  appears  to  be  obvious  when  the  am- 
bition of  soldiers  and  officers  becomes  the  subject  of  alarm, 
is  to  augment  the  number  of  commissions  to  be  distributed 
by  increasing  the  army.  This  affords  temporary  relief,  but 
it  plunges  the  country  into  deeper  difficulties  at  some  future 
period.  To  increase  the  army  may  produce  a  lasting  effect 
in  an  aristocratic  community,  because  military  ambition  is 
there  confined  to  one  class  of  men,  and  the  ambition  of 
each  individual  stops,  as  it  were,  at  a  certain  limit ;  so  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  satisfy  all  who  feel  its  influence.  But 
nothing  is  gained  by  increasing  the  army  amongst  a  demo- 
cratic people^  because  the  number  of  aspirants  always  riso-j 
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111  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the  army  itself.     TI  ase  whose 
claims  have  been  satisfied  by  the  creation  of  new  commis- 
sions are  mstantly  succeeded  by  a  fresh  multitude  beyond 
all  power  of  satisfaction ;  and  even  those  who  were  but 
now  satisfied  soon  begin  to  crave  more  advancement :  for 
the  same  excitement  prevails  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  as 
in  the  civil  classes  of  democratic  society,  and  what   men 
want  IS,  not  to  reach  a  certain  grade,  but  to  have  constant 
promotion.     Though  these  wants  may  not  be  very  vast 
they  are  perpetually  recurring.     Thus  a  democratic  nation! 
by  augmenting  its  army,  only  allays  for  a  time  the  ambition 
of  the  military  profession,  which  soon  becomes  even  more 
formidable,  because  the  number  of  those  who  feel  it  is  in- 
creased. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  restless  and  turbulent  spirit  is  an 
evil  inherent  in  the  very  constitution  of  democratic  armies 
and  beyond  hope  of  cure.  The  legislators  of  democracies, 
must  not  expect  to  devise  any  mihtary  organization  capable 
by  Its  influence  of  calming  and  restraining  the  military 
profession :  their  efforts  would  exhaust  their  powers,  before 
the  object  could  be  attained. 

The  remedy  for  the  vices  of  the  army  is  not  to  be  found 
m  the  army  itself,  but  in  the  countiy.     Democratic  nations 
are  naturally  afraid  of  disturbance  and  of  despotism ;  the 
object  is  to  turn  these  natural  instincts  into  intelligent  de- 
liberate, and  lasting  tastes.    When  men  have  at  last  learned 
to  make  a  peaceful  and  profitable  use  of  freedom,  and  have 
felt  Its  blessings,  — when  they  have  conceived  a  manly  love 
0   order,  and  have  freely  submitted   themselves  to  disci- 
pline,-these  same  men,  if  they  follow  the  profession  of 
aiTiis,  bring  into  it,  unconsciously  and  almost  against  their 
^^•lll  these  same  habits  and  manners.     The  general  spirit 
of  the  nation  being  infused  into  the  spirit  peculiar  to  the 
army,  tempers  the  opinions  and  desires  engendered  by  mili- 
tary  life,  or  represses  them  by  the  mighty  force  of  pubUc 
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opinion.  Teach  but  the  citizens  to  be  educated,  orderly, 
firm,  and  free,  and  the  soldiers  will  be  disciplined  and 
obedient. 

Any  law  which,  in  repressing  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
army,  should  tend  to  diminish  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the 
nation,  and  to  overshadow  the  notion  of  law  and  right, 
would  defeat  its  object :  it  would  do  much  more  to  favor, 
than  to  defeat  the  establishment  of  military  tyranny. 

After  all,  and  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  a  large  army 
amidst  a  democratic  people  will  always  be  a  source  of  great 
danger ;  the  most  effectual  means  of  diminishing  that  dan- 
ger would  be  to  reduce  the  army,  but  this  is  a  remedy 
which  all  nations  are  not  able  to  apply. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

WHICH  IS  THE  MOST   WARLIKE  AND  MOST  REVOLUTIONARY 
CLASS  IN  DEMOCRATIC  ARMIES. 

TT  is  of  the  essence  of  a  democratic  array  to  be  very 
X  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  people  to  which  it  hi 
ongs,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show.  On  the  other  hand,  men 
hvmg  m  democratic  times  seldom  choose  a  military  life 
Democratic  nations  are  therefore  soon  led  to  give  up  the 
system  of  voluntary  recruiting  for  that  of  compulsory  en- 
listment. The  necessity  of  their  social  condition  compels 
them  to  resort  to  the  latter  means,  and  it  may  easily  be 
foreseen  that  they  will  all  eventually  adopt  it. 

When  military  service  is  compulsory,  the  burden  is  in- 
discrimmateb^  and  equally  borne  by  the  whole  community. 
This  IS  another  necessary  consequence  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  these  nations,  and  of  their  notions.     The  govern- 
ment may  do  almost  whatever  it  pleases,  provided  it  appeals 
0  the  whole  community  at  once:  it  is  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  weight,  not  the  weight  itself,  which  commonly 
occasions  resistance.     But  as  military  service  is  common  to 
a  1  the  citizens,  the  evident  consequence  is,  that  each  of 
them  remains  but  for  a  few  years  on  active  duty.     Thus 
It  IS  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  soldier  in  democracies 
only  passes  through  the  army,  whilst,  among  most  aristo- 
cratic nations,  the   military  profession   is  one  which  the 
soldier  adopts,  or  which  is  imposed  upon  him,  for  life. 

Ihis  has  important  consequ'ences.  Amongst  the  soldiers 
ot  a  democratic  army,  some  acquire  a  taste  for  military  life  • 
but  the  majority,  being  enlisted  against  their  will,  and  ever 
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ready  to  ^o  back  to  tlieir  homes,  do  not  consider  themselves 
as  seriously  engaged  in  the  military  profession,  and  are  al- 
ways thinking  of  quitting  it.     Such  men  do  not  contract 
the  wants,  and  only  half  partake  in  the  passions,  which 
that  mode  of  life  engenders.     They  adapt  themselves  to 
their  military  duties,  but  their  minds  are  still  attached  to 
the  interests  and  the  duties  which  engaged  them  in  civil 
life.     They  do  not  therefore  imbibe  the  spirit  of  tlie  army, 
or,  rather,  they  infuse  the  spirit  of  the  community  at  large 
iiito  Che  army,  and  retain  it  there.     Amongst  democratic 
nations,  the  private  soldiers  remain  most  like  civilians : 
upon  them  the  habits  of  the  nation  have  the  finnest  hold 
and  public  opinion  has  most  influence.     It  is  through  the 
private  soldiers,  especially,  that  it  may  be  possible  to  inftise 
into  a  democratic  army  the  love  of  freedom  and  the  respect 
for  rights,  if  these  principles  have  once  been   successfiil- 
ly  inculcated  on  the  people  at  large.      The  reverse  hap- 
pens amongst  aristocratic  nations,  where  the  soldiery  ha\<' 
eventually  nothing  in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  where  they  live  amongst  them  as  strangers,  and  often 
as  enemies. 

In  aristocratic  armies,  the  officers  are  the  conservative 
element,  because  the  officers  alone  have  retained  a  strict 
connection  with  civil  society,  and  never  forego  their  pur- 
pose of  resuming  their  place  in  it  sooner  or  later :  in  demo- 
cratic armies,  the  private  soldiers  stand  in  this  position,  and 
from  the  same  cause. 

It  often  happens,  on  the  contrary,  that,  in  these  same 
democratic  armies,  the  officers  contract  tastes  and  wants 
wholly  distinct  from  those  of  the  nation,  —  a  fact  which 
may  be  thus  accounted  for.  Amongst  democratic  nations, 
the  man  who  becomes  an  officer  severs  all  the  ties  which 
bound  him  to  civil  life  ;  he  le&ves  it  forever,  and  no  inter- 
est urges  him  to  return  to  it.  His  true  country  is  the 
army,  since  he  owes  all  he  has  to  the  rank  he  has  attained 
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In  it ;  he  d.erefore  follows  the  fortunes  or  the  army,  rises 
or  sinks  with  it  and  henceforward  directs  all  his  hLs  ro 
iKtt  quarter  only.     As  the  wants  of  an  officer  are  distinct 
hom  those  of  the  country,  he  may,  perhaps,  ardently  desire 
war  or  labor  to  brmg  about  a  revolution,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  nation  is  most  desirous  of  stabiHfv  and  Lee 
ihere  are,  nevertheless,  some  causes  which  allay  this 
restless  and  warlike  spirit.     Though  ambition  is  universal 
and  continual  amongst  democratic  nations,  we  have  seen 
that  it  IS  seldom  great.     A  man  who,  b-ing  born  in  the 
ower  classes  of  the  community,  ha.  risen  from  the  ranks 
0  be  an  officer,  has  aln^ady  taken  a  prodigious  step.     He 
has  gained  a  footing  in  a  sphere  abme  that  which  he  filled 
m  civil  life  and  has  acquired  rights  which  most  democratic 
nations  will  ever  consider  as  inalienable.*     He  is  wilhng  to 
pause  after  so  great  an  effort,  and  to  enjoy  what  he  has 
won.     The  fear  of  risking  what  he  has  already  obtained 
damps  the  desire  of  acquiring  what  he  has  not  got.     Hav- 
ing conquered   the   first  and  greatest  impediment  which 
opposed  his  advancement,  he  resigns  himself  with  less  im- 
patience to  the  slowness  of  his  progress.     His  ambition 
will  be  more  and  more  cooled  in  proportion  as  the  increas- 
ing distinction  of  his  rank  teaches  him  that  he  has  more  to 
put  in  jeopardy.     If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  least  warlike 
and  a  so  the  least  revolutionary,  part  of  a  democratic  army 
will  always  be  its  chief  commanders. 

But  the  remarks  I  have  just  made  on  officers  and  soldiers 
are  not  applicable  to  a  numerous  class  which,  in  all  armies, 
Wis  the  intermediate  space  between  them  ;  I  mean  the 
class  of  non-commissioned   officers.      This    class    of  non- 

*  The  position  of  officers  is  indeed  much  more  secure  amongst  democratic 
nations  than  elsewhere;  the  lower  the  personal  standing  of  the  man.  the 
greater  ,8  the  comparative  importance  of  his  military  grade,  and  the  more 
just  and  necessary  is  it  that  the  enjoyment  of  that  rank  should  be  secured 
oj  the  laws. 
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commissioned  officers,  which  liad  never  acted  a  part  in 
history  until  the  present  century,  is  henceforward  destined, 
I  think,  to  play  one  of  some  importance.  Like  the  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers  have  broken,  in  their  minds,  all 
the  ties  which  bound  tliem  to  ci\  il  life ;  like  the  former, 
they  devote  themselves  permanently  to  the  service,  and 
perhaps  make  it  even  more  exclusively  the  object  of  all 
their  desires  j  but  non-commissioned  officers  are  men  who 
have  not  yet  reached  a  firm  and  lofty  post,  at  which  they 
may  pause  and  breathe  more  freely,  ere  they  can  attain 
further  promotion. 

By  the  very  nature  of  his  duties,  which  are  invariable,  a 
non-commissioned  officer  is  doomed  to  lead  an  obscure, 
confined,  comfortless,  and  precarious  existence  ;  as  yet,  he 
sees  nothing  of  military  life  but  its  dangers  ;  he  knows 
nothing  but  its  privations  and  its  discipline,  —  more  difficult 
to  support  than  dangers :  he  suffers  the  more  from  his  pres- 
ent miseries,  from  knowing  that  the  constitution  of  society 
and  of  the  army  allow  him  to  rise  above  them  ;  he  may, 
indeed,  at  any  time,  obtain  his  commission,  and  enter  at 
once  upon  command,  honors,  independence,  rights,  and 
enjoyments.  Not  only  does  this  object  of  his  hopes  appear 
to  him  of  immense  importance,  but  he  is  never  sure  of 
reaching  it  till  it  is  actually  his  own  ;  the  grade  he  fills  is 
by  no  means  irrevocable  ;  he  is  always  entirely  abandoned 
to  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  his  commanding  officer,  for  this 
is  imperiously  required  by  the  necessity  of  discipline:  a 
slight  fault,  a  whim,  may  always  deprive  him  in  an  instant 
of  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  toil  and  endeavor  ;  until  lie 
has  reached  the  grade  to  which  he  aspires,  he  has  accom- 
plished nothing ;  not  till  he  reaches  that  grade  does  his 
career  seem  to  begin.  A  desperate  ambition  cannot  tail 
to  be  kindled  in  a  man  thus  incessantly  goaded  on  by  his 
youth,  his  wants,  his  passions,  the  spirit  of  his  age,  his 
hopes,  and  his  fears. 
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Non-commiHsionod  officers  are  thorefuro  bent  on  «rar,_ 

on  war  always,  and  at  any  coat ;  but  if  war  be  d™ied 

he,„  then  they  desire  evolutions,  to  suspend  the  authlr- 

ty  of  estabhshed  regulations,  and  to  enable  them,  aided  ly 

he  general  conf„s,on  and  the  political  passions  of  the  .LT 

to  get  nd  of  the,r  superior  officers,  and  to  take  their  pire' 

Nor  .s  .t  ■mposs.ble  for  them  to  bring  about  such  a   rU  ' 

because  the.r  common  origin  and  habits  give  them  mlch 

mfluence  over  the  soldiers,  however  different  mayteTheir 

passions  and  their  desires.  ' 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  these  various  char- 
ac  e„st.cs  of  office,,,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  ml 
belong  to  any  particular  time  or  countty;  they  ;ill  LTy" 
occur  at  all  fmes,  and  amongst  all  demiratieLtionr  I^ 
every  democratic  army  the  non-commissioned  officers  wu" 
he  the  worst  representatives  of  the  pacific  andorderly  spiri 

The  latter  w,ll  cany  with  them  into  militaty  Ufe  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  manner  of  the  nation;  they 
W.11  d,splay  a  faithf\.l  reflection  of  the  community:  (Z 
comm„n,ty  is  .gnorant  and  weak,  they  will  allow  them- 
selves  to  be  drawn  by  their  leader  into  disturbances,  either 
unconsciously  or  against  their  wiU ;  if  it  is  enlightened  and 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

CAUSES  WfflCH  RENDER  DEMOCRATIC  ARMIES  WEAKER  THAN 
OTHER  ARMIES  AT  THE  OUTSET  OF  A  CAMPAIGN,  AND  MORE 
FORMIDABLE  IN   PROTRACTED   WARFARE. 


ANY  army  is  in  danger  of  being  conquered  at  the  out- 
set of  a  campaign,  after  a  long  peace ;  any  army 
which  has  long  been  engaged  in  warfare  has  strong  chances 
of  victory  :  this  truth  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  democratic 
armies.  In  aristocracies,  the  military  profession,  being  a 
privileged  career,  is  held  in  honor  even  in  time  of  peace. 
Men  of  great  talents,  great  attainments,  and  great  ambi- 
tion embrace  it ;  the  army  is  in  all  respects  on  a  level  with 
the  nation,  and  frequently  above  it. 

We  have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that,  amongst  a  demo- 
cratic people,  the  choicer  minds  of  the  nation  are  gradually 
drawn  away  from  the  mihtary  profession,  to  seek  by  other 
paths  distinction,  power,  and  especially  wealth.  After  a 
long  peace,  —  and  in  democratic  times  the  periods  of  peace 
are  long,  —  the  anny  is  always  inferior  to  the  country  itself. 
In  this  state,  it  is  called  into  active  service ;  and,  until  war 
has  altered  it,  there  is  danger  for  the  country  as  well  as  for 
the  army. 

I  have  shown  that,  in  democratic  armies,  and  in  time  of 
peace,  thf  rule  of  seniority  is  the  supreme  and  inflexible 
law  of  promotion.  This  is  a  consequence,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  not  only  of  the  constitution  of  these  armies,  but 
of  the  constitution  of  the  people  ;  and  it  will  always  occur. 

Again,  as  amongst  these  nations,  the  officer  derives  his 
position  in  the  country  solely  from  his  position  in  the  army, 
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ed  at  the  out- 
e ;   any  army 


and  as  he  draws  aJl  the  distinction  and  the  competency  he 
enjoys  from  the  same  source,  he  does  not  retire  from  his 
profession,  or  is  not  superannuated,  till  very  near  the  close 
of  life.     The  consequence  of  these  two  causes  is,  that,  when 
a  democratic  people  goes  to  war  after  a  long  interval  of 
peace,  all  the  leading  officers  of  the  army  are  old  men      I 
speak  not  only  of  the  generals,  but  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned  officers,  who  have  most  of  them  been  stationaiy,  or 
have  advanced  only  step  by  step.     It  may  be  remarked 
Avith  surprise,  that,  in  a  democratic  army,  after  a  long 
peace,  all  the  soldiers  are  mere  boys,  and  all  the  superior 
officers  m  declining  years  ;  so  that  the  former  are  wanting 
m  experience,  the  latter  in  vigor.     This  is  a  leading  cause 
of  defeat,  for  the  first  condition  of  successful  generalship  is 
youth  :  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  say  so,  if  the  greatest 
captain  of  modem  times  had  not  made  the  observation. 

These  two  causes  do  not  act  in  the  same  manner  upon 
aristocratic  armies  :  as  men  are  promoted  in  them  by  rio-ht 
of  birth  much  more  than  by  right  of  seniority,  there  are^in 
all  ranks  a  certain  number  of  young  men  who  bring  to  their 
profession  all  the  early  vigor  of  body  and  mind.  Again, 
as  the  men  who  seek  for  military  honors  amongst  an  aris- 
tocratic people  enjoy  a  settled  position  in  civil  society,  they 
seldom  continue  in  the  army  until  old  age  overtakes  them. 
After  having  devoted  the  most  vigorous  years  of  youth  to 
the  career  of  arms,  they  voluntarily  retire,  and  spend  at 
home  the  remainder  of  their  maturer  years. 

A  long  peace  not  only  fills  democratic  armies  with  elderly 
officers,  but  it  also  gives  to  all  the  officers  habits  both  of 
body  and  mind  which  render  them  unfit  for  actual  service 
The  man  who  has  long  lived  amidst  the  calm  and  luke- 
wai-m  atmosphere  of  democratic  manners,  can  at  first  ill 
adapt  himself  to  the  harder  toils  and  sterner  duties  of  war- 
tare  ;  and  if  he  has  not  absolutely  lost  the  taste  for  arms, 
at  least  he  has  assumed  a  mode  of  life  which  unfits  him  foi 
conquest. 
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Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  enjoyments  of  civil  life 
exercise  less  influence  on  tlie  manners  of  the  army,  because, 
amongst  those  nations,  the  aristocracy  commands  the  army ; 
and  an  aristocracy,  however  plunged  in  luxurious  pleasures, 
has  always  many  other  passions  besides  that  of  its  own 
well-being,  and  to  satisfy  those  passions  more  thoroughly 
its  well-being  will  be  readily  sacrificed.* 

I  have  shown  that,  in  democratic  armies,  in  time  of 
peace,  promotion  is  extremely  slow.  The  officers  at  first 
support  this  state  of  things  with  impatience ;  they  grow 
excited,  restless,  exasperated ;  but  in  the  end  most  of  them 
make  up  their  minds  to  it.  Those  who  have  the  largest 
share  of  ambition  and  of  resources  quit  the  army ;  others, 
adapting  their  tastes  and  their  desires  to  their  scanty  for- 
tunes, ultimately  look  upon  the  military  profession  in  a  civil 
point  of  view.  Tlie  quality  they  value  most  in  it  is  the 
competency  and  security  which  attend  it :  their  whole  no- 
tion of  the  future  rests  upon  the  certainty  of  this  little  pro- 
vision, and  all  they  require  is  peaceably  to  enjoy  it.  Thus, 
not  only  does  a  long  peace  fill  an  army  with  old  men,  but 
it  frequently  imparts  the  views  of  old  men  to  those  who  aie 
still  in  the  prime  of  life. 

I  have  also  shown  that,  amongst  democratic  nations,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  military  profession  is  held  in  little  honor 
and  practised  with  httle  spirit.  This  want  of  pubhc  favor 
is  a  heavy  discouragement  to  the  army;  it  weighs  down 
the  minds  of  the  troops,  and  when  war  breaks  out  at  last, 
they  cannot  immediately  resume  their  spring  and  vigor. 
No  similar  cause  of  moral  weakness  exists  in  aristocratic 
armies :  there,  the  officers  are  never  lowered,  either  in  their 
own  eyes  or  in  those  of  their  countrymen ;  because,  inde- 
pendently of  their  military  gi'eatness,  they  are  personally 
great.     But,  even  if  the  influence  of  peace  operated  on  the 

*  See  Appendix  U. 
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two  kinds  of  armies  in  the  same  manner,  the  results  would 
still  be  different. 

When  the  officers  of  an  aristocratic  army  have  lost  their 
warlike  spirit  and  the  desire  of  raising  themselves  by  ser- 
vice, they  still  retain  a  certain  respect  for  the  honor  of  their 
class,  and  an  old  habit  of  being  foremost  to  set  an  example. 
But  when  the  officers  of  a  democratic  army  have  no  longer 
the  love  of  war  and  the  ambition  of  arms,  nothing  what- 
ever remains  to  them. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that,  when  a  democratic  peo- 
ple engages  m  a  war  after  a  long  peace,  it  incurs  much 
more  risk  -of  defeat  than  any  other  nation  ;  but  it  ought  not 
easily  to  be  cast  down  by  its  reverses,  for  the  chances  of 
success  for  such  an  army  are  increased  by  the  duration  of 
the  war.     When  a  war  has  at  length,  by  its  long  continu- 
ance, roused   the   whole   community  from  their  peaceful 
occupations,  and  ruined  their  minor  undertakings,  the  same 
passions  which  made  uiem  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  will  be  turned  to  arms.     War, 
after  it  has  destroyed  all  modes  of  speculation,  becomes' 
Itself  the  great  and  sole  speculation,  to  which  all  the  ardent 
and  ambitious  desires  that  equality  engenders  are  exclu- 
sively directed.     Hence  it  is,  that  the  selfsame  democratic 
nations  which  are  so  reluctant  to  engage  in  hostilities,  some- 
times perform   prodigious  achievements  when   once  they 
have  taken  the  field. 

As  the  war  attracts  more  and  more  of  public  attention, 
and  is  seen  to  create  high  reputations  and  great  fortunes  in. 
a  short  space  of  time,  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  nation 
enter  the  mihtary  profession :  all  the  enterprising,  proud, 
and  martial  minds,  no  longer  of  the  aristocracy  solely,  but 
of  the  whole  country,  are  drawn  in  this  direction.  As  the 
number  of  competitors  for  militaiy  honors  is  immense,  and 
war  drives  every  man  to  his  proper  level,  great  generals 
are  always  sure  to  spring  up.     A  long  war  produces  upon 
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a  democratic  army  the  same  effects  that  a  revc'ution  pro- 
duces upon  a  people;  it  breaks  through  regulations,  and 
allows  extraordinary  men  to  rise  above  the  common  level. 
Those  officers  whose  bodies  and  minds  have  grown  old  in 
peace,  are  removed,  or  superannuated,  or  they  die.     In 
their  stead,  a  host  of  young  men  are  pressing  on,  whost; 
frames  are  already  hardened,  whose  desires  are  extended 
and  inflamed  by  active  service.    They  are  bent  on  advance- 
ment at  all  hazards,  and  perpetual  advancement ;  they  are 
followed  by  others  with  the  same  passions  and  desires,  and 
after  these  are  others,  yet  unlimited  by  aught  but  the  size 
of  the  army.     The  principle  of  equality  opens  the  door  of 
ambition  to  all,  and  death  provides  chances  for  ambition. 
Death  is  constantly  thinning  the  ranks,  making  vacancies, 
closing  and  opening  the  career  of  arms. 

There   is,  moreover,  a  secret   connection   between  the 
military  character  and  the  character  of  democracies,  which 
war  brings  to  light.    The  men  of  democracies  are  naturally 
passionately  eager  to  acquire  what  they  covet,  and  to  enjoy 
it  on  easy  conditions.     Tliey  for  the  most  part  worship 
chance,  and  are  much  less  afraid  of  death  than  of  diffi- 
culty.    This  is  the  spirit  which  they  bring  to  commerce 
and  manufactures  ;  and  this  same  spirit,  carried  with  them 
to  the  field  of  battle,  induces  them  willingly  to  expose  their 
lives  in  order  to  secure  in  a  moment  the  rewards  of  victory. 
No  kind  of  greatness  is  more  pleasing  to  the  imagination 
of  a  democratic  people  than  military  greatness,  —  a  great- 
ness of  vivid  and  sudden  lustre,  obtained  without  toil,  by 
nothing  but  the  risk  of  life. 

Thus,  whilst  the  interest  and  the  tastes  of  the  members 
of  a  democratic  community  divert  them  from  war,  their 
habits  of  mind  fit  them  tor  carrying  on  war  well :  thev 
soon  make  good  soldiers,  when  they  are  aroused  from  their 
business  and  their  enjoyments. 

If  peace  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  democratic  armies,  war 
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secures  to  them  advantages  which  no  other  armies  ever 
possess ;  and  these  advantages,  however  little  felt  at  first 
cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  give  them  the  victoiy.     An  aristo^' 
cratic  nation,  which,  in  a  contest  with  a  democratic  people 
does  not  succeed  in  ruining  the  latter  at  the  outset  of  the 
war,  always  runs  a  great  risk  of  being  conquered  by  it. 
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CHAPTER    XXV 


OF  DISCIPLINE  IN  DEMOCRATIC  ARMIES. 


IT  is  a  very  common  opinion,  especially  in  aristocratic 
countries,  that  the  great  social  equality  which  prevails 
in  democracies  ultimately  renders  the  private  soldier  in- 
dependent of  the  officer,  and  thus  destroys  the  bond  of 
discipline.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  there  are  two  kinds  of 
discipline,  which  it  is  important  not  to  confound. 

When  the  officer  is  noble  and  the  soldier  a  serf,  —  one 
rich,  the  other  poor,  —  the  one  educated  and  strong,  the 
other  ignorant  and  weak,  —  the  strictest  bond  of  obedience 
may  easily  be  established  between  the  two  men.  The  sol- 
dier is  broken  in  to  military  discipline,  as  it  were,  before  he 
enters  the  army ;  or  rather,  military  discipline  is  nothing 
but  an  enhancement  of  social  servitude.  In  aristocratic 
armies,  the  soldier  will  soon  become  insensible  to  every- 
thing but  the  orders  of  his  superior  officers ;  he  acts  with- 
out reflection,  triumphs  without  enthusiasm,  and  dies 
without  complaint:  in  this  state,  he  is  no  longer  a  man, 
but  he  is  still  a  most  formidable  animal  trained  for  war. 

A  democratic  people  must  despair  of  ever  obtaining  from 
soldiers  that  blind,  minute,  submissive,  and  invariable  obe- 
dience, which  an  aristocratic  people  may  impose  on  them 
without  difficulty.  The  state  of  society  does  not  prepare 
them  for  it,  and  the  nation  might  be  in  danger  of  losing  its 
natural  advantages,  if  it  sought  artificially  to  acquire  ad- 
vantages of  this  particular  kind.  Amongst  democratic 
communities,  military  discipline  ought  not  to  attempt  to 
annihilate  the  free  action  of  the  faculties ;  all  that  can  be 
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done  by  discipline  is  to  direct  it;  the  obedience  thus  incul- 
cated IS  less  exact,  but  it  is  more  eager  and  more  intelligent. 
It  has  Its  root  m  the  will  of  him  who  obeys:  it  reste  not 
only  on  his  mstmct,  but  on  his  reason ;  and  consequently, 
It  will  often  spontaneously  become  more  strict  as  danaer 
requires.  The  discipline  of  an  aristocratic  army  is  apt'to 
be  relaxed  in  war,  because  that  discipline  is  founded  upon 
habits,  and  war  disturbs  those  habits.  The  discipline  of  a 
democratic  army,  on  the  contrary,  is  strengthened  in  sight 
of  he  enemy  because  every  soldier  then  clearly  perceives 
that  he  must  be  silent  and  obedient  in  order  to  conquer. 

The  nations  which  have  performed  the  greatest  warlike 
achievements  knew  no  other  discipHne  than  that  which  I 
speak  of.     Amongst  the  ancients,  none  were  admitted  into 
the  armies  but  freemen  and  citizens,  who  differed  but  little 
h-om  one  another,  and  were  accustomed  to  treat  each  other 
as  equals.^    In  this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  the  armies 
of  antiquity  were  democratic,  although  they  came  out  of 
the  bosom  of  aristocracy;   the  consequence  was,  that  in 
those  armies  a  sort  of  fraternal  familiarity  prevailed  be- 
tween  the  officers  and  the  men.     Plutarch's  lives  of  great 
commanders  furnish  convincing  instances  of  the  fact:  the 
soldiers  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  freely  addressing  then- 
genera^^  and  the  general  listened  to  and  answered  whatever 
the  soldiers  had  to  say ;  they  were  kept  in  order  by  lan- 
guage and  by  example,  far  more  than  by  constraint  or  pun- 
ishment ;  the  general  was  as  much  their  companion  as  their 
chief.     I   know  not  whether  the  soldiers  of  Greece  and 
a,me  ever  carried  the  minuti^  of  military  discipline  to  the 
same  degree  of  perfection  as  the  Russians  have  done ;   but 
this  did  not  prevent  Alexander  from  conquering  Asia, — 
and  Rome,  the  worid. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  WAR  IN   DEMOCRATIC  COMMUNITIES. 

WHEN  the  principle  of  equality  is  spreading,  not  only 
amongst  a  single  nation,  but  amongst  several  neigh- 
boring nations  at  the  same  time,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Eu- 
rope, the  inhabitants  of  these  different  countries,  notwith- 
standing the  dissimilarity  of  language,  of  customs,  and  of 
laws,  still  resemble  each  other  in  their  equal  dread  of  war 
and  their  common  love  of  peace.*  It  is  in  vain  that  ambi- 
tion or  anger  puts  arms  in  the  hands  of  princes ;  they  are 
appeased  in  spite  of  themselves  by  a  species  of  general 
apathy  and  good-will,  which  makes  the  sword  drop  from 
their  grasp,  and  wars  become  more  rare. 

As  the  spread  of  equality,  taking  place  in  several  coun- 
tries at  once,  simultaneously  impels  their  various  inhabitants 
to  follow  manufactures  and  commerce,  not  only  do  their 
tastes  become  similar,  but  their  interests  are  so  mixed  and 
entangled  with  one  another,  that  no  nation  can  inflict  evils 
on  other  nations  without  those  evils  falling  back  upon  itself; 
and  all  nations  ultimately  regard  war  as  a  calamity  almost 
as  severe  to  the  conqueror  as  to  the  conquered. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  demo- 
cratic times  to  draw  nations  into  hostilities ;  but,  on  the 


*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  dread  of  war  displayed 
by  the  nations  of  Europe  is  not  attributable  solely  to  the  progress  made  by 
the  principle  of  equality  amongst  them  ;  independently  of  this  permanent 
cause,  several  other  accidental  causes  of  great  weight  might  be  pointed  out, 
and  I  may  mention,  before  all  the  rest,  the  extreme  lassitude  which  the  war» 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire  have  left  behind  them. 
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Other,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  any  two  of  them  should 
go  to  war  without  embroiling  the  rest.  The  interests  of  a 
are  so  mterlaced,  their  opinions  and  their  wants  so  muoh 
ahke,  hat  none  can  remain  quiet  when  the  other,  st^^ 
Wars  therefore  become  more  rare,  but  when  they  break 
out,  they  spread  over  a  larger  field 

Neighboring  democratic  nations  not  only  become  alike 
.n  some  respect.,  but  they  eventually  grow  to  resembL  each 
other  m  almost  a  1.*  This  similitude  of  nations  has  onst 
quences  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  war. 

*  This  is  not  only  because  these  nations  have  the  same  social  onnHV 
but  It  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  that  social  conditTon  wS  ,    .       °' 
to  imitate  and  identify  themselves  with  each  other  ''''  "'° 

When  the  members  of  a  community  are  dividpri  inf«  .    * 
the,  not  onfy  di^r  from  one  another,  b^t  Cwe'r^tX/dlT^ 
o  be  ahke ;  on  the  contrary,  every  one  endeavor.,  more  and  more  tokeeo 
his  own  opmions  undisturbed,  to  retain  his  own  peculiar  habirind  t„ 
mam  himself.    The  characteristics  of  individuals  a're  ve  y  str  ngly  1^^^^^^^^^ 
When  the  state  of  society  amongst  a  people  is  democratic. -tCtlio 
say  when  there  are  no  longer  any  castes  or  classes  in  the  comm  nt  and 
all  Its  members  are  nearly  equal  in  education  and  in  propertv  -  th^h^' 
.ind  follows  the  opposite  direction.     Men  are  much  rCndTht^eT: 
noyed.  as  it  were,  by  any  deviation  from  that  Ukeness :  far  from  sTekTn/to 
P^serve  their  own  distinguishing  singularities,  they  endeavor  trs  ak    them 
off  in  order  to  identify  themselves  with  the  general  mass  of  the  peo^w    eh 
.8  the  sole  representative  of  right  and  of  might  to  their  eyes.     The  ch^rlcti 
.sties  of  individuals  are  nearly  obliterated.  character 

In  the  ages  of  aristocracy,  even  those  who  are  natm-aUy  alike  strive  to 
create  imaginary  differences  between  themselves  :  in  the  ages  of  democracy 
van  those  who  are  not  alike  seek  nothing  more  than  to  become  so  a„dl' 
opyeach  other.-sostix,ngIyis  the  mind  of  eveiy  man  always  cai'd  al^ 
by  the  general  impulse  of  mankind.  ^ 

Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  observed  between  nations  :  two  na 
aoiis.  having  the  same  aristocratic  social  condition,  might  remain  ho  "  h,y 
d.stmct  and  extremely  different,  because  the  spirit  of  aristocmcy  s  to  ret^n 
strong  individual  characteristics;  but  if  two  neighboring  na'bn  ve  t 
same  democratic  social  condition,  they  cannot  fail  to  adopt  similr  opinion 

ibXr  ''''^' '''  '''^' ''  '-''-'-^  -^«  ^«  assimiii  :r: 
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If  I  inquire  why  it  is  tiiat  the  Helvetic  Confederacy 
made  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe 
tremble  in  the  fifteenth  century,  whilst,  at  the  present  day, 
the  power  of  that  country  is  exactly  proportioned  to  its 
population,  I  perceive  that  the  Swiss  are  become  like  all 
the  surrounding  communities,  and  those  surrounding  com- 
munities like  the  Swiss  :  so  that,  as  numeric: il  strength  now 
forms  the  only  difference  between  them,  victory  necessarily 
attends  the  largest  army.  Thus,  one  of  the  consequences 
of  the  democratic  revolution  which  is  going  on  in  Europe 
is  to  make  numerical  strength  preponderate  on  all  fields 
of  battle,  and  to  constrain  all  small  nations  to  incorporate 
themselves  with  large  states,  or  at  least  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  the  latter. 

As  numbers  are  the  determining  cause  of  victory,  each 
people  ought  of  course  to  strive  by  all  the  means  in  its 
power  to  bring  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men  into 
the  field.  When  it  was  possible  to  enlist  a  kind  of  troops 
superior  to  all  others,  such  as  the  Swiss  infantry  or  the 
French  horse  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  raise  very  large  armies ;  but  the  case  is  altered 
when  one  soldier  is  as  efficient  as  another. 

The  same  cause  which  begets  this  new  want  also  supplies 
means  of  satisfying  it ;  for,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
when  men  are  all  ahke  they  are  all  weak,  and  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state  is  naturally  much  stronger  amongst  dem- 
ocratic nations  than  elsewhere.  Hence,  whilst  these  na- 
tions are  desirous  of  enrolling  the  whole  male  population 
in  the  ranks  of  the  array,  they  have  the  power  of  effecting 
this  object :  the  consequence  is,  that,  in  democratic  ages, 
armies  seem  to  grow  larger  in  proportion  as  the  love  of  war 
declines. 

In  the  same  ages,  too,  the  manner  of  carrying  on  war  is 
likewise  altered  by  the  same  causes.  Machiavelli  observes, 
in  "  The  Prince,"  "  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  subdue 
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ft  people  who  have  a  prince  and  liis  barons  for  their  lealers 
than  a  nation  wliich  is  commanded  by  a  prir^c-e  and  his 
slaves.  To  avoid  offence,  let  us  read  -  public  function- 
aries for  "  slaves,"  and  this  important  truth  will  be  strictly 
applicable  to  our  own  time. 

A  great  aristocratic  people  cannot  either  conquer  its 
neighbors  or  be  conquered  by  them,  without  great  diffi- 
culty.  It  cannot  conquer  them,  because  all  its  forces  can 
never  be  collected  and  held  together  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod :  It  cannot  be  conquered,  because  an  enemy  meets  at 
every  step  small  centres  of  resistance,  by  which  invasion  is 
arrested.  War  against  an  aristocracy  may  be  compared  to 
war  m  a  mountainous  country, —  the  defeated  party  has 
constant  opportunities  of  rallying  its  forces  to  make  a  stand 
in  a  new  position. 

Exactly  the  reverse  occurs  imongst  democratic  nations  : 
they  easily  bring  their  whole  disposable  force  into  the  field 
and  when  the  nation  is  wealthy  and  populous  it  soon  be- 
comes victorious ;  but  if  ever  it  is  conquered,  and  its  ter- 
ritory mvaded,  it  has  few  resources  at  command ;  and  if 
the  enemy  takes  the  capital,  the  nation  is  lost.     This  may 
very  well  be  explained:  as  each  member  of  the  community 
is  individually  isolated  and  extremely  powerless,  no  one  of 
the  whole  body  can  either  defend  himself  or  present  a  ral- 
lying-point  to  others.     Nothing  is  strong  in  a  democratic 
country  except  the  state ;  as  the  military  strength  of  the 
state  18  destroyed  by  the  destruction  of  the  army,  and  its 
civil  power  paralyzed  by  the  capture  of  the  chief  city,  all 
that  remains  is  only  a  multitude  without  strength  or  gov- 
ernment, unable  to  resist  the  organized  power  by  which  it 
IS  assailed.     I  am  aware  that  this  danger  may  be  lessened 
by  the  creation  of  local  liberties,  and  consequently  of  local 
powers ;  but  this  remedy  will  always  be  insufficient.     For 
after  such  a  catastrophe,  not  only  is  the  population  unable 
to  carry  on  hostilities,  but  it  may  be  apprehended  that  they 
Will  not  be  inclined  to  attemnt  it. 
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According  to  the  law  of  nations  adopted  in  civilized 
countries,  the  object  of  war  is,  not  to  seize  the  property 
of  private  individuals,  but  simply  to  get  possession  of  po- 
litical power.  The  destruction  of  private  property  is  only 
occasionally  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the 
latter  object. 

When  an  aristocratic  country  is  invaded  after  the  defeat 
of  its  army,  the  nobles,  although  they  are  at  the  same  time 
the  wealthiest  members  of  the  community,  will  continue 
to  defend  themselves  individually  rather  than  submit ;  for 
if  the  conqueror  remained  master  of  the  country  he  would 
deprive  them  of  their  political  power,  to  which  they  cling 
even  more  closely  than  to  their  property.  They  therefore 
prefer  fighting  to  submission,  which  is  to  them  the  greatest 
of  alt  misfortunes ;  and  they  readily  carry  the  people  along 
with  them,  because  the  people  have  long  been  used  to  fol- 
low and  obey  them,  and  besides  have  but  little  to  risk  in 
the  war. 

Amongst  a  nation  in  which  equality  of  condition  pre- 
vails, on  the  contrary,  each  citizen  has  but  a  slender  share 
of  political  power,  and  often  has  no  share  at  all :  on  the 
other  hand,  all  are  independent,  and  all  have  something 
to  lose ;  so  that  they  are  much  less  afraid  of  being  con- 
quered, and  much  more  afraid  of  war,  than  an  aristocratic 
people.  It  will  always  be  extremely  difficult  to  decide  a 
democratic  population  to  take  up  arms  whm  hostilities 
have  reached  its  own  territory.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
giving  to  such  a  people  the  rights  and  the  political  charac- 
ter which  may  impart  to  every  citizen  some  of  those  inter- 
ests that  cause  the  nobles  to  act  for  the  pubHc  welfiire  in 
aristocratic  countries. 

It  should  never  be  tbrgotten  by  the  princes  and  other 
leaders  of  democratic  nations,  that  nothing  but  the  love 
and  the  habit  of  freedom  can  maintain  an  advantageous 
contest  with  the  love  and  the  habit  of  physical  well-being. 
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1  <:an  conceive  nothing  better  prepared  for  subjection,  in 

tuTonl  •  "  ''''^"""  P^°P'^  -'"«""  fi*'  i-^- 

Formerly,  it  was  cu.toma:y  to  take  the  field  with  a  small 

bn/rl  r^'  ^  "«'"  i"  ='^"  -g^^-»t.,  and  to  make 
long  regular  sieges :  modern  tactics  consist  in  fighting  de- 
c..ve  batUes,  and,  as  soon  as  a  line  of  march  is  open  b!ft 

tLTI^      ^^^  ^^  "P°"  *"  "=^P"^  "''y-  i"  o'der  to  ter- 
minate the  war  at  a  single  blow.    Napoleon,  it  is  said,  was 
the  .nven^r  of  this  new  system ;  bnt  the  in^ntion  of  J^ 
a  system  d,d  not  depend  on  any  individual  man,  whoever 
he  might  be.     The  mode  in  which  Napoleon  carried  on 
war  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  state  of  society  m  his 
time ;  that  mode  was  successful,  because  it  wa,  eminently 
adapted  to  that  state  of  society,  and  because  he  was  the 
fim  to  employ  it.    Napoleon  was  the  first  commander 
who  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  from  capital  to  capi- 
tal I  but  the  road  was  opened  for  him  by  the  ruin  of  feudal 
Bocety.    It  may  fairly  be  believed  that,  if  that  extraordi- 
nary  man  had  been  bom  three  hundred  years  aco    he 
would  not  have  derived  the  same  results  from  his  method 
of  warfare,  or,  rather,  that  he  would  have  had  a  different 
metnoa. 

I  shaU  add  but  a  few  words  on  civil  wars,  for  fear  of  ex- 
hausting the  patience  of  the  reader.     Most  of  the  remarks 
which  I  have  made  respecting  foreign  wars  are  applicable 
aforuon  to  civil  wars.     Men  living  in  democracies  have 
not  naturally  the  military  spirit;  they  sometimes  acquire 
It,  when  they  have  been  dragged  by  compulsion  to  the 
beld ;   but  to  nse  in  a  body,  and  voluntarily  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  especially  of  civil 
war  IS  a  course  which  the  men  of  democracies  are  not  apt 
to  adopt.     None  but  the  most  adventurous  members  of  the 
community  consent  to  run  into  such  risks  ;  the  bulk  of  the 
population  remain  motionless. 
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But  even  if  the  population  were  inclined  to  act,  consid- 
erable obstacles  would  stand  in  their  way ;  for  they  can 
resort  to  no  old  and  well-established  influence  which  they 
are  wilUng  to  obey,  —  no  well-known  leaders  to  rally  the 
discontented,  as  well  as  to  disciphne  and  to  lead  them,  — 
no  political  powers  subordinate  to  the  supreme  power  of 
the  nation,  which  afford  an  effectual  support  to  the  resist- 
ance directed  against  the  government. 

In  democratic  countries,  the  moral  power  of  the  majority 
is  immense,  and  the  physical  resources  which  it  has  at  its 
command  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  physical  resources 
which  may  be  combined  against  it.  Therefore,  the  party 
which  occupies  the  seat  of  the  majority,  which  speaks  in 
its  name  and  wields  its  power,  triumphs  instantaneously 
and  irresistibly  over  all  private  resistance  ;  it  does  not  even 
give  such  opposition  time  to  exist,  but  nips  it  in  the  bud. 

Those  who,  in  such  nations,  seek  to  effect  a  revolution 
by  force  of  arms,  have  no  other  resource  than  suddenly  to 
seize  upon  the  whole  engine  of  government  as  it  stands, 
which  can  better  be  done  by  a  single  blow  than  by  a  war ; 
for  as  soon  as  there  is  a  regular  war,  the  party  which  rep- 
resents the  state  is  always  certain  to  conquer. 

The  only  case  in  which  a  civil  war  could  arise  is,  if  the 
army  should  divide  itself  into  two  factions,  the  one  raising 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  the  other  remaining  true  to  its 
allegiance.  An  army  constitutes  a  small  community,  very 
closely  united  together,  endowed  with  great  powers  of  vi- 
tality, and  able  to  supply  its  own  wants  for  some  time. 
Such  a  war  might  be  bloody,  but  it  could  not  be  long ;  for 
either  the  rebellious  army  would  gain  over  the  government 
by  the  sole  display  of  its  resources,  or  by  its  first  victoiy, 
and  then  the  war  would  be  over ;  or  the  struggle  would 
take  place,  and  then  that  portion  of  the  army  which  should 
not  be  supported  by  the  organized  powers  of  the  state 
would  speedily  either  disband  itself,  or  be  destroyed.    It 
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Teof^lf '''  ^  '^''"^^  '^  ^  S^°^^^  *^*h,  that,  in  ages 
leLTotL^:^  ^^^  ^"^  ''-'-'  --'  ^-  ^^^-tld 

«3  the  prepondera4 l^wi  at^rf  r'f  ^''^''"^^'  '»  confederacies. 

in  the  bS^^TI^  ^^      '^'''  ""  '^^  ""^  ^  P0«tie«J  fiction*, 
m  ine  state  governments,  and  not  in  the  federal  eovemmpnr  .s^i 

m  fact,  nothing  but  foreign  waa.  in  disguise.       ^"*™™^'»*'  ""^  ^'>^  *~. 
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FOURTH    BOOK. 

INiX-UENCE  OF  DEMOCRATIC  IDEAS  AND  FEELINGS   ON 
POLITICAL   SOCIETY. 


I  SHOULD  imperfectly  fulfil  the  purpose  of  this  book, 
if,  after  having  shown  what  ideas  and  feelings  are  sug- 
gested by  the  principle  of  equality,  I  did  not  point  out,  ere 
I  conclude,  the  general  influence  which  these  same  ideas 
and  feelings  may  exercise  upon  the  government  of  human 
societies.  To  succeed  in  this  object,  I  shall  frequenily  have 
to  retrace  my  steps  ;  but  I  trust  the  reader  will  not  refuse 
to  follow  me  through  paths  already  known  to  him,  which 
may  lead  to  some  new  truth. 


CHAPTER    I. 

EQUALITY  NATURALLY  GIVES  MEN  A  TASTE  FOR  FREE 

INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  principle  of  equality,  which  makes  men  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  gives  them  a  habit  and  a  taste  for 
following,  in  their  private  actions,  no  other  guide  than  their 
own  will.  This  complete  independence,  which  they  con- 
stantly enjoy  in  regard  to  their  equals  and  in  the  inter- 
course of  private  hfe,  tends  to  make  them  look  upon  all 
authority  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  speedily  suggests  to  them 
the  notion  and  the  love  of  political  freedom.  Men  living 
at  such  times  have  a  natural  bias  to  free  institutions.  Take 
any  one  of  them  at  a  venture,  and  search  if  you  can  his 
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most  deep-seated  instincts!  and  you  wiU  find  that,  of  all 
^vernments,  he  will  soonest  conceive  and  most  hight 
value  that  government  whose  head  he  has  himself  elected 
and  whose  administration  he  may  control 

Of  all  the  political  effects  produced  by  the  equality  of 

condm ons  th,s  love  of  independence  is  the  fim'to    Lkl 

he  oteervmg,  and  to  alarm  the  timid ;  nor  can  it  be  ^d 

*atthe.r  alarm  .s  wholly  nusplaced,  for  anarchy  Cl 

where.     As  the  c,t■^ens  have  no  direct  infiuence  on  each 
other   as  soon  as  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation  fl 

that  disorder  must  mstantly  reach  ito  utmost  pitch    Z 
ha^  every  man  drawing  aside  in  a  different  dire  tion  d,e 
fabnc  of  society  must  at  once  crumble  away 

I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  anarchy  is  not  the  princi-  ■ 
pal  evJ  wh.ch  democratic  ages  have  to  fear,  but  the  "eas    ' 
tor  the  principle  of  equality  begets  two  tendenc^  Tht ' 
one  leads  men  straight  to  independence,  and  mtTsuddei 
dnve  them  mto  anarchy;  the  other  conducts  Lm  by  a 
bnger,  mo,j  secret,  but  more  certain  road,  to  servitude  ■ 
Nations  r«.d.ly  discern  the  former  tendency,  and  J  pr^' 
pared  to  resist  it ;  they  are  led  away  by  the  W,  w  thC 

^rrfut" ""'' '""' '  '■'  ■'-"-^  '-p--- 

the^nriZf'  I  ™  T  '■"f™  "«*"«  "  -^  *  ^P^-et  to 
e  pnncple  of  equahty  that  it  renders  men  intractable, 

tha    this  very  circumstance  principally  calls  forth  my  ap- 

nd  heart  of  man  the  dim  conception  and  instmctive  love 
of  pohtcd  independence,  thus  preparing  the  remedy  for 
the  evd  which  it  produces  •  it  U  m  »!,,•.  '  . 

I  am  attached  to  I.  '  '^'  ^"^  '^™™'  *"»' 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THAT  THE  OPINIONS  OF  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONS  ABOUT  GOV- 
ERNMENT ARE  NATURALLY  FAVORABLE  TO  THE  CONCEN- 
TRATION OF  POWER. 


THE  notion  of  secondary  powers,  placed  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  subjects,  occurred  naturally  to  the 
imagination  of  aristocratic  nations,  because  those  commu- 
nities contained  individuals  or  families  raised  above  the 
common  level,  and  apparently  destined  to  command  by 
their  birth,  their  education,  and  their  wealth.  This  same 
notion  is  naturally  wanting  in  the  minds  of  men  in  demo- 
cratic ages,  for  converse  reasons ;  it  can  only  be  introduced 
artificially,  it  can  only  be  kept  there  with  difficulty ;  where- 
as they  conceive,  as  it  were  without  thinking  upon  the 
subject,  the  notion  of  a  single  and  central  power,  which 
governs  the  whole  community  by  its  direct  influence. 
Moreover,  in  politics  as  well  as  in  philosophy  and  in  re- 
ligion, the  intellect  of  democratic  nations  is  peculiarly  open 
to  simple  and  general  notions.  Complicated  systems  are 
repugnant  to  it,  and  its  favorite  conception  is  that  of  a 
great  nation  composed  of  citizens  all  formed  upon  one 
pattern,  and  all  governed  by  a  single  power. 

The  very  next  notion  to  that  of  a  single  and  central 
power,  which  presents  itself  to  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
ages  of  equality,  is  the  notion  of  uniformity  of  legislation. 
As  every  man  sees  that  he  differs  but  little  from  those 
about  him,  he  cannot  understand  why  a  rule  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  one  man  should  not  be  equally  applicable  to  all 
others.     Hence  the  slightest  privileges  are  repugnant  to 
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!',i«r"'f'/'''"""'^'  dis'imaarities  in  the  political  insti- 

S»L  '""'  '•.'"P'"  "'^"»"<'  W"-."".!  uniformity  of 

legislation  appears  to  h,m  to  be  the  first  condition  of  Ld 
government.  ° 

I  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  notion  of  a  uniform 
ru  e,  equally  binding  on  all  the  memben  of  the  comZ 
n.ty,  was  almost  unknown  to  the  human  mind  in  aTtl 
crat.c  ages ,  n  was  either  never  broached,  or  it  was  rejCt 

These  contrary  tendencies  of  opinion  ultimately  turn  on 
both  sides  to  such  blind  instincts  and  ungovernable  habit, 
t  at  they  still  direct  the  actions  of  men,  i'n  spHe         atS 
ular  exceptions      Notwithstanding  the  immense  variety  of 

Z^lt  V""^  m  precise.,-  similar  circumstances; 
but  his  did  not  prevent  the  laws  then  in  force  from  assign- 
"^g  o  each  of  tnem  distinct  duties  and  different  righte. 
On  the  contrary,  at  the  present  time,  all  the  powera  of 
government  are  exerted  to  impose  the  same  customs  and 
the  same  laws  on  populations  which  have  as  yet  but  few 
points  of  resemblance.  ^ 


As  the  conditions  of  men  become  equal  amongst  a  people  I 
hvidnals  seem  r.e  Im.  „„,1  —.•-.__     ,.  ?         I'copie,  1 , 


mclividuals  seem  of  less,  and  society  of  greater  importance ; 
or  rather  every  citizen,  being  assimilated  to  all  the  rest,  is 
lost  m  the  crowd,  and  nothing  stands  conspicuous  but  the 
great  and  imposmg  image  of  the  people  at  large.     This 
naturally  gives  the  men  of  democratic  periods  a  lofty  opin- 
ion of  the  privileges  of  society,  and  a  very  humble  notion 
of  the  rights  of  individuals;  they  are  ready  to  admit  that 
ho  interests  of  the  former  are  everything,  and  those  of  the 
latter  nothing.     They  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the 
power  which  represents  the  community  has  far  more  infor- 
mation and  wisdom  than  any  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
munity; and  that  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  right,  of 
that  power,  to  guide  as  well  as  govern  each  private  citizen, 
it  we  closely  scrutinize  our  contemporaries,  and  pene- 
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trate  to  the  root  of  their  political  opinions,  We  shall  detect 
some  of  the  notions  which  I  have  just  pointed  out,  and  we 
shall  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  so  much  accordance  be- 
tween men  who  are  so  often  at  variance. 

The  Americans  hold,  that,  in  every  state,  the  supreme 
power  ought  to  emanate  from  the  people ;  but  when  once 
that  power  is  constituted,  they  can  conceive,  as  it  were,  no 
limits  to  it,  and  they  are  ready  to  admit  that  it  has  the  right 
to  do  whatever  it  pleases.  They  have  not  the  slightest 
notion  of  peculiar  privileges  granted  to  cities,  famiUes,  or 
persons :  their  minds  appear  never  to  have  foreseen  that  it 
might  be  possible  not  to  apply  with  strict  uniformity  the 
same  laws  to  pvery  part  of  the  state,  and  to  all  its  inhab- 
itants. 

These  same  opinions  are  more  and  more  diffused  in  Eu- 
rope ;  they  even  insinuate  themselves  amongst  those  nations 
which  most  vehemently  reject  the  principle  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people.  Such  nations  assign  a  different  origin 
to  the  supreme  power,  but  they  ascribe  to  that  power  the 
same  characteristics.  Amongst  them  all,  the  idea  of  inter- 
mediate powers  is  weakened  and  obliterated ;  the  idea  of 
rights  inherent  in  certain  individuals  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing from  the  minds  of  men ;  the  idea  of  the  omnipotence 
and  sole  authority  of  society  at  large  rises  to  fill  its  place. 
These  ideas  take  root  and  spread  in  proportion  as  social 
conditions  become  more  equal,  and  men  more  alike ,  they 
are  produced  by  equality,  and  in  turn  they  hasten  the  pro- 
gress of  equality. 

In  France,  where  the  revolution  of  which  I  am  speaking 
has  gone  further  than  in  any  other  European  country,  these 
opinions  have  got  complete  hold  of  the  public  mind.  If  we 
listen  attentively  to  the  language  of  the  various  parties  in 
France,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  not  one  which  has  not 
adopted  them.  Most  of  these  parties  censure  the  conduct 
of  the  government,  but  they  all  hold  that  the  government 
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ought  perpetually  to  act  and  interfere  m  eveiythincr  that  is  ( 
done.  Even  those  which  are  most  at  variance  are  never-  ' 
theless  agreed  upon  this  head.  The  unitv,  the  ubiquity, 
the  omnipotence  of  the  supreme  power,  and  the  uniformity 
of  Its  rules,  constitute  the  principal  characteristics  of  all  the 
political  systems  which  have  been  put  forward  in  our  age. 
Ihey  recur  even  in  the  wildest  visions  of  political  regenera- 
tion :  the  human  mind  pursues  them  in  its  dreams. 

If  these  notions  spontaneously  arise  in  the  minds  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  they  suggest  themselves  still  more  forcibly 
to  the  mmds  of  princes.  Whilst  the  ancient  fabric  of  Eu- 
ropean society  is  altered  and  dissolved,  sovereigns  acquire 
new  conceptions  of  their  opportunities  and  their  duties  • 
they  learn  for  the  Brst  time  that  the  central  power  which 
they  represent  may  and  ought  to  administer,  by  its  own 
agency  and  on  a  uniform  plan,  aU  the  concerns  of  the 
whole  community.  This  opinion,  which,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  was  never  conceived  before  our  ^ime  by  the  monarchs 
of  Europe,  now  sinks  deeply  into  the  minds  of  kings,  and 
abides  there  amidst  all  the  agitation  of  more  unsettled 
thoughts. 

Our  contemporaries  are  therefore  much  less  divided  tb^n 
IS  commonly  supposed  ;  they  are  constantly  disputing  as  to 
the  hands  in  which  supremacy  is  to  be  vested,  but  they 
readily  agree  upon  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  that  su- 
premacy. The  notion  they  all  form  of  government  is  that 
of  a  sole,  simple,  providential,  and  creative  power. 

All  secondary  opinions  in  politics  are  unsettled ;  this  one 
lemains  fixed,  invariable,  and  consistent.  It  is  adopted  by 
statesmen  and  political  philosophers ;  it  is  eagerly  laid  hold 
ot  by  the  multitude ;  those  who  govern  and  those  who  are 
governed  agree  to  pursue  it  with  equal  ardor ;  it  is  the 
earhest  notion  of  their  minds,  it  seems  innate.  It  origi- 
nates, therefore,  in  no  caprice  of  the  human  intellect,  but 
It  IS  a  necessary  condition  of  the  present  state  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THAT  THE  SENTIMENTS  OF  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONS  ACCORD 
WITH  THEIR  OPINIONS  IN  LEADING  THEM  TO  CONCEN- 
TRATE  POLITICAL   POWER. 


\ 


IF  it  be  true  that,  in  ages  of  equality,  men  readily  adopt 
the  notion  of  a  great  central  power,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  their  habits  and  sentiments  predis- 
pose them  to  recognize  such  a  power,  and  to  give  it  their 
support.  This  may  be  demonstrated  in  a  few  words,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  reasons  to  which  the  fact  may  be  attrib- 
uted have  been  previously  stated.* 

As  the  men  who  inhabit  democratic  countries  have  no 
superiors,  no  inferiors,  and  no  habitual  or  necessary  part- 
ners in  their  undertakings,  they  readily  fall  back  upon  them- 
selves, and  consider  themselves  as  beings  apart.     I  had 
occasion  to  point  this  out  at  considerable  length  in  treating 
.  of  individualism.     Hence  such  men  can  never,  without  an 
C  effort,  tear  themselves  from  their  private  aifairs  to  engage 
Jin  public  business ;  their  natural  bias  leads  them  to  abandon 
\  the  latter  to  the  sole  visible  and  permanent  representative 
/of  the  interests  of  the  community,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
state.     Not  only  are  they  naturally  wanting  in  a  taste  for 
public  business,  but  they  have  frequently  no  time  to  attend 
to  it.     Private  life  in  democratic  times  is  so  busy,  so  ex- 
cited, so  full  of  wishes  and  of  work,  that  hardlj  any  energy 
or  leisure  remains  to  each  individual  for  public  life.     I  am 
the  last  man  to  contend  that  these  propensities  a:fe  uncon- 
querabh,  since  my  chief  object  in  writing  this^  book  has 


\  *  See  Appendix  V. 
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|been  lo  combut  them.     I  only  maintain  that,  at  the  present 
■  btlTTtr""'  '™'^""«  "'-  '"  "-  human' ::: 

love  of  well-being  and  tha  fluetnating  character  of  pronert; 
^au,eden.ocrat,e  nation,  to  dread  all  violent  di,t„'r.rccS^ 
The  love  of  pubhc  tranquillity  is  frequently  the  only  pas- 
s.on  wh,ch  these  nations  retain,  and  it  becomes  more  active 
nd  powerful  amongst  them  in  proportion  as  all  other  pa^ 

f  the  Z  "  •,  •  ^'■'7'"«»"y  di'Po-  'ho  membe" 
of  the  community  constantly  to  give  or  to  surrender  addi- 
tional right,  to  the  central  power,  which  alone  seems  to  be 

rdrdLir-^'^'"'''^'''-™^— '^--- 

As  in  periods  of  equality,  no  man  is  compelled  to  lend 
his  assistance  to  his  fellow-men,  and  none  hal  any  ri.lit  to 
expect  much  support  from  them,  every  one  is  at  once'ind^ 

n^erT  if''"'"'-    .""""^  '""  ™"'""<""'  -hich  m„  t 
neve,  be  either  separately  considered  or  confounded  to- 
gether, inspire  the  citizen  of  a  democratic  country  with 
ve^  contrary  propensities.      His  independence  fills   him 
with  self-rehance  and  pride  amongst  his%quals;  his  debil 
■ty  makes  him  feel  from  time  to  time  the  warn  of  some 
outward  assistance,  which  he  cannot  expect  from  any  of 
hem  because  they  are  all  impotent  and  unsympathiing. 
In  this  predicament,  he  naturally  turns  his  eyes  to  that 
nnposmg  power  which  alone  rises  above  the  level  of  uni- 
ver^'  depression.    Of  that  power  his  wants  and  especially 
ns  desires  continually  remind  him,  until  he  ultimately  view, 
•t  as  the  sole  and  necessary  support  of  his  own  weakness.* 

"ability  u.  IS  pM,Bo„  OP  any  pcmaneuc  in  i«  underttUngs.  All  Z 
rnrnb.™  of  society  are  io  ceaseless  ,Ur  aai  tpansformato.  N;wt.  It 
.Ke  n.t.„  of  an  ,„™„™e«s  ,„  seek  eo«„.,y  .o  e„,a,^  thef  ,;    „  J 
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This  may  more  completely  explain  what  frequently  takes 
place  in  democratic  countries,  where  the  very  men  who  are 
so  impatient  of  superiors  patiently  siibmit  to  a  master, 
exhibiting  at  once  their  pride  and  their  servility. 

The  hatred  .vhich  men  bear  to  privilege  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  privileges  become  fewei*  and  less  considerable,  so 
that  democratic  passions  would  seem  to  burn  most  fiercely 
just  when  they  have  least  fuel.  I  liave  already  given  the 
reason  of  this  phenomenon.  When  all  conditions  are  un- 
equal, no  inequality  is  so  great  as  to  offend  the  eye ;  v:liere- 
as  the  slightest  dissimilarity  is  odious  in  the  midst  of  general 
uniformity :  the  more  complete  this  uniformity  is,  the  more 
insupportable  does  the  sight  of  such  a  difference  become. 
Hence  it  is  natural  that  the  love  of  equality  should  con- 
stantly increase  together  with  equality  itself,  and  that  it 
should  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on. 

action ;  hence  it  is  almost  impoisible  that  such  a  goveir.ment  should  not 
altimately  succeed,  because  it  acts  with  a  fixed  principle  and  a  constant  will, 
upon  men  whose  position,  whose  notions,  and  whose  desires  are  in  continual 
vacillftion. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  tnembera  of  the  community  promote  the 
influence  of  the  central  power  without  intending  it.  Democratic  ages  are 
periods  of  experiment,  innovation,  and  adventure.  At  such  times,  there  are 
always  a  multitude  of  men  engaged  in  difficult  or  novel  undertakings,  which 
they  follow  alone,  without  caring  for  their  fellow-men.  Such  persons  may 
be  ready  to  admit,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  public  authority  ought 
not  to  int  ^-fere  in  private  concerns ;  but,  by  an  exception  to  that  rule,  each 
of  them  craves  its  assistance  in  the  particular  concern  on  which  he  is  en- 
gaged, and  seeks  to  draw  upon  the  influence  of  the  government  for  his  own 
benefit,  though  he  would  restrict  it  on  all  other  occasions.  If  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  apply  this  particular  exception  to  a  great  variety  of  different 
purposes,  the  sphere  of  the  central  power  extends  itself  insensibly  in  all 
directions,  although  each  of  them  wishes  it  to  be  circumscribed. 

Thus  a  democratic  government  increuses  its  power  s'^nply  by  the  fact  of 
its  permanence.  Time  is  on  its  side ;  every  incident  befriends  it ;  the  pas- 
sions of  individuals  unconsciously  promote  it ;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  that, 
the  older  a  democratic  community  is,  the  roore  centralized  will  its  govern 
ment  become. 
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This  never-dying,   ever-kindling   hatred,   which   sets  a 
democratic  people  against  the  smallest  privileges,  is  peou 
warly  favorable  to  the  gradual  concentration  of  all  political 
nghts  m  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  the  state  alone. 
Ihe  sovereign,  being  necessarily  and  incontestably  above 
all  the  citizens,  excites  not  their  envy,  and  each  of  them 
thinks  that  he  strips  his  equals  of  the  prerogative  which  he 
concedes  to  the  crown.     The  man  of  a  democratic  a^e  is 
extremely  reluctant  to  obey  his  neighbor  who  is  his  equal : 
he  refuses  to  acknowledge  superior  ability  in  such  a  per- 
son; ne  mistrusts  his  justice,  and  is  jealous  of  his  power: 
he  fears  and  he  contemns  him;  and  he  loves  continually 
to  remind  him  of  the  common  dependence  in  which  both 
ot  them  stand  to  the  same  master. 
^  Every  central  power,  which  follows  its  natural  tenden- 
cies, courts  and  encourages  the  principle  of  equality;  for 
equahty  singularly  facilitates,  extends,  and  secures  the  in- 
nuence  of  a  central  power. 

In  like  manner,  it  may  be  said  that  every  central  govern- 
ment worships  uniformity :  uniformity  relieves  it  f"om  in- 
quiry into  an  infinity  of  details,  which  must  be  attended  to 
If  rules  have  to  be  adapted  to  different  men,  instead  of 
indiscriminately  subjecting  all  men  to  the  same  rule :  thu. 
the  government  lik-^s  what  the  citizens  like,  and  naturally 
hates  what  they  hate.     These  common  sentiments,  which, 
m  democratic  nations,  constantly  unite  the  sovereio-n  and 
every  mt.nber  of  the  community  in  one  and  the  same  con- 
viction, establish  a  secret  and  lasting  sympathy  between 
tliem..    The  faults  of  the  government  are  pardoned  for  the 
sake  of  its  tastes;   public  confidence  is  only  reluctantly 
withdrawn  in  the  midst  even  of  its  excesses  and  its  errors ; 
and  It  13  restored  at  the  first  call.    Democratic  nations  often 
hate  those  in  whose  hands  the  central  power  is  vested ;  but 
they  always  love  that  power  itself. 
Thus,  by  two  separate  paths,  I  have  reached  the  same 
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conclusion.  I  have  shown  that  the  principle  of  equality 
suggests  to  men  the  notion  of  a  sole,  uniform,  and  strong 
government:  I  have  now  shown  that  the  principle  of 
equality  imparts  to  them  a  taste  for  it.  To  governments 
of  this  kind  the  nations  of  our  ace  are  therefore  tending. 
They  are  drawn  thither  by  the  natxu^l  inclination  of  mind 
and  heart ;  and  in  order  to  reach  that  result,  it  is  enough 
that  they  do  not  check  themselves  in  their  course. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  democratic  ages  which  are 
opening  upon  us,  individual  independence  and  local  liber- 
ties will  ever  be  the  products  of  art  j  that  centralization 
will  be  the  natural  government.* 

*  See  Appendix  W. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

unequal  manner     7T,^T^  j   ^  *°"^  *"  *''  '**"''  »  »" 
quences  of  that  state  of  societv       7         !         "'  """'^ 

combat,  to  a  certain  extent  ZT      ^'T  f^^^  institutions 

L  ''\™y""'=«f«  -te  privileges  amongst  such  a  neoDk 
the  private  members  of  such  a  comn,,,  J.  -i  ^  ^  ' 
tirelv  forfeit  .i,„:  •  j  ■  ™""n™>'y  will  never  en- 
tirely forfeit  their  independence.     But  when  the  equalitv 

~s:tt  ^h^rttcelrthf  "'^''^- 

stantly  attains  the  utmost  limits  of  it,  strenMh  whilst 
pnvate  pe„ons  allow  themselves  to  sink  .s^iZyl 
the  lowest  degree  of  weakness.  ^ 
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The  English  who  emigrated  three  hundred  yeara  ago  to 
found  a  democratic  commonwealth  on  the  shores  of  the 
New  World  had  all  learned  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs 
in  their  mother  country ;  they  were  conversant  with  trial 
by  jury ;  they  were  accustomed  to  liberty  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  —  to  personal  freedom,  to  the  notion  of  rights 
and  the  practice  of  asserting  them.  They  carried  with 
them  to  America  these  free  institutions  and  manly  customs, 
and  these  institutions  preserved  them  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  state.  Thus,  amongst  the  Americans,  it  is 
freedom  which  is  old,  —  equality  is  of  comparatively  mod- 
em date.  The  reverse  is  occurring  in  Europe,  where 
equality,  introduced  by  absolute  power  and  under  the  rule 
of  kings,  was  already  infused  into  the  habits  of  nations  long 
before  freedom  had  entered  into  their  thoughts. 

I  have  said  that,  amongst  democratic  nations,  the  notion 
of  government  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind  under 
the  form  of  a  sole  and  central  power,  and  that  the  notion 
of  intermediate  powers  is  not  familiar  to  them.  This  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  democratic  nations  which  have 
witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  equality  by  means 
of  a  violent  revolution.  As  the  classes  which  managed 
local  affairs  have  been  suddenly  swept  away  by  the  storm, 
and  as  the  confused  mass  which  remains  has  as  yet  neither 
the  organization  nor  the  habits  which  fit  it  to  assume  the 
administration  of  these  affairs,  the  state  alone  seems  capa- 
ble of  taking  upon  itself  all  the  details  of  government,  and 
centralization  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  unavoidable  state  of 
the  country. 

Napoleon  deserves  neither  praise  nor  censure  for  having 
centred  in  his  own  hands  almost  all  the  administrative 
power  of  France ;  for,  after  the  abrupt  disappearance  of 
the  nobility  and  the  higher  rank  of  the  middle  classes, 
these  powers  devolved  on  him  of  course :  it  would  have 
been  almost  as  difficult  for  him  to  reject  as  to  assume  them. 
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But  a  similar  necessity  1ms  never  been  felt  by  the  Ameri- 
cans,  who,  having  passed  through  no  revolution,  and  hav- 
ing governed  themselves  from  the  first,  never  had  to  call 
upon  the  state  to  act  for  a  time  as  their  guardian.  Thus,  . 
the  progress  of  centralization  amongst  a  democratic  people 
depends  not  only  on  the  progress  of  equality,  but  on  the 
manner  m  which  this  equahty  has  been  established.  / 

At  the  commencement  of  a  great  democratic  revolution, 
when  hostilities  have  but  just  broken  out  between  the  dil 
erent  classes  of  society,  the  people  endeavor  to  centralize 
the  public  admmistration  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
in  order  to  wrest  the  management  of  local  affairs  from  thJ 
aristocracy.     Towards  the  close  of  such  a  revolution,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  usually  the  conquered  aristocracy  who 
endeavor  to  make  over  the  management  of  all  affairs  to  the 
state  because  such  an  aristocracy  dread  the  tyranny  of  a 
people  who  have  become  their  equal,  and  not  unfrequently 
their  master.     Thus,  it  is  not  always  the  same  class  of  the 
community  which  strives  to  increase  the  prerogative  of 
the  government ;  but  as  long  as  the  democratic  revolution 
lasts,  there  is   always  one  class  in  the  nation,  powerful 
in  numbers  or  in  wealth,  who  are  induced,  by  peculiar 
passions  or  interests,  to  centralize  the  public  administra- 
tion, independently  of  that  hatred  of  being  governed  by 
one  s  neighbor  which  is  a  general  and  permanent  feelincr 
amongst  democratic  nations.  * 

It  may  be  remarked,  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  lower 
orders  in  England  are  striving  with  all  their  might  to 
destroy  local  mdependence,  and  to  transfer  the  administra- 
tion from  all  the  points  of  the  circumference  to  the  centre ; 
whereas  the  higher  classes  are  endeavoring  to  retain  this 
administration  within  its  ancient  boundaries.  I  venture  to 
predict  that  a  time  will  oome  when  the  very  reverse  will 
happen. 

These  observations  explain  why  the  supreme  power  is 
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always  stronger,  and  private  individuals  weaker,  amongst 
a  democratic  people,  who  have  passed  through  a  long  and 
arduous  struggle  to  reach  a  state  of  equality,  than  amongst 
a  democratic  community  in  which  the  citizens  have  been 
equal  from  the  first.  The  example  of  the  Americans 
completely  demonstrates  the  fact.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  were  never  divided  by  any  privileges  ;  they 
have  never  known  the  mutual  relation  of  master  and  infe- 
rior ;  and  as  they  neither  dread  nor  hate  each  other,  they 
have  never  known  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  supreme 
power  to  manage  their  affairs.  The  lot  of  the  Americans 
is  singular :  they  have  derived  from  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land the  notion  of  private  rights  and  the  taste  for  local 
freedom ;  and  they  have  been  able  to  retain  both,  because 
they  have  had  no  aristocracy  to  combat. 

If  education  enables  men  at  all  times  to  defend  their 
independence,  this  is  most  especially  true  in  democratic 
times.  When  all  men  are  alike,  it  is  easy  to  found  a  sole 
and  all-powerful  government  by  the  aid  of  mere  instinct. 
But  men  require  much  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  art  to 
organize  and  to  maintain  secondary  powers  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  to  create,  amidst  the  independence  and 
individual  weakness  of  the  citizens,  such  free  associations 
as  may  be  able  to  struggle  against  tyranny  without  destroy- 
ing public  order. 

Hence  the  concentration  of  power  and  the  subjection  of 
individuals  will  increase  amongst  democratic  nations,  not 
only  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  equality,  but  in  tlie 
same  proportion  as  their  ignorance.  It  is  true  that,  in 
ages  of  imperfect  civilization,  the  government  is  frequently 
as  wanting  in  the  knowledge  required  to  impose  a  despot- 
ism upon  the  people,  as  the  people  are  wanting  in  the 
knowledge  required  to  shake  it  off;  but  the  effect  is  not 
the  same  on  both  sides.  However  rude  a  democratic  peo- 
ple may  be,  the  central  power  which  rules  them  is  never 
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«mpletely  devoid  of  cultivation,  because  it  readily  drav, 

country,  and,  if  necessary,  may  seek  assistance  elsewhere 
Hence,  amongst  a  nation  which  is  ignorant  as  well  as  dem^ 
ocrafc,  an  amazing  difference  cannot  fail  speedily  to  a^fae 
between  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  ruler  and  haTof  i 
each  of  h,s  subjects.  This  completes  the  easy  concent,^..' 
t.on  of  al  power  in  his  hands :  the  administratL  foncutn 
of  the  state  .s  peyetually  extended,  because  the  state  alone 
IS  competent  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country 

Aristocratic  nations,  however  unenlightened  they  mar 
be,  never  afford  the  same  spectacle,  because,  in  themX^ 

and  the  leadmg  members  of  the  community 

The  Pacha  who  now  rules  in  Egypt  found  the  population 
of  that  conntty  composed  of  men  exceedingly  ignorant  Z 
equal  and  he  has  borrowed  the  science  and  ability™  Eu- 
rope to  govern  that  people.  As  the  personal  attainments 
of  the  sovereign  are  thus  combined  with  the  ignorance  and 
democtuhc  weakness  of  his  subjects,  the  utmost  centrali- 
^tion  has  been  established  without  impediment,  and  the 

I  think  that  extreme  centralization  of  government  ulti- 
mately  enervates  society,  and  thus,  after  a  length  of  time 
weakens  the  government  itself;  but  I  do  not  deny  thai 
a  centralized  socml  power  may  be  able  to  execute  great 
undertakmgs  with  facility  in  a  given  time  and  on  a  par- 
ticular pomt.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  warf  in 
which  success  depends  much  more  on  the  means  of  trlns- 
eri-ing  all  the  resources  of  a  nation  to  one  single  point, 
than  on  the  extent  of  those  resources.  Hence  it  is  chiefl; 
m  war  that  nations  desire,  and  frequenUy  need,  to  increase 
lie  powers  of  the  central  government.  All  men  of  miK- 
tay  genius  are  fond  of  centralization,  which  increases  their 
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strength  ;  and  all  men  of  centralizing  genius  are  fond  of 
war,  which  compels  nations  to  combine  all  their  powers  in 
the  hands  of  the  government.  Thus,  the  democratic  ten- 
dency which  leads  men  unceasingly  to  multiply  the  priAd- 
leges  of  the  state,  and  to  circumscribe  the  rights  of  private 
persons,  is  much  more  rapid  and  constant  amongst  those 
democratic  nations  which  are  exposed  by  their  position  to 
great  and  frequent  wars,  than  amongst  all  others. 

I  have  shown  how  the  dread  of  disturbance  and  the  love 
of  well-being  insensibly  lead  democratic  nations  to  increase 
the  functions  of  central  government,  as  the  only  power 
which  appears  to  be  intrinsically  sufficiently  strong,  en- 
lightened, and  secure  to  protect  them  from  anarchy.  I 
would  now  add,  that  all  the  particular  circumstances  which 
tend  to  make  the  state  of  a  democratic  community  agitated 
U  and  precarious,  enhance  this  general  propensity,  and  lead 

private  persons  more  and  more  to  sacrifice  their  rights  to 
their  tranquilhty. 

A  people  are  therefore  never  so  disposed  to  increase  the 
functions  of  central  government  as  at  the  close  of  a  long 
and  bloody  revolution,  which,  after  having  wrested  prop- 
erty from  the  hands  of  its  former  possessors,  has  shaken  all 
belief,  and  filled  the  nation  with  fierce  hatreds,  conflicting 
interests,  and  contending  factions.  The  love  of  public 
tranquillity  becomes  at  such  times  an  indiscriminate  pas- 
sion, and  the  members  of  the  community  are  apt  to  con- 
ceive a  most  mordinate  devotion  to  order. 

I  have  already  examined  several  of  the  incidents  which 
may  concur  to  promote  the  centralization  of  power,  but  the 
principal  cause  still  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  foremost 
of  the  incidental  causes  which  may  draw  the  management 
of  all  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  ruler  in  democratic 
countries,  is  the  origin  of  that  ruler  himself,  and  his  own 
propensities.  Men  who  live  in  the  ages  of  equahty  are 
naturally  fond  of  central  power,  and  are  willing  to  extend 
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Its  privileges  ;  but  if  it  happens  that  this  same  power  faith- 
ftilly  represents  their  own  interests,  and  exactly  copies  their 
own  inchnations,  the  confidence  they  place  in  it  knows  no 
bounds,  and  they  think  that  whatever  they  bestow  upon  it 
13  bestowed  upon  themselves. 

The  attraction  of  administrative  powers  to  the  centre 
wiU  always  be  less  easy  and  less  rapid  under  the  reign  of 
kmgs  who  are  still  in  some  way  connected  with  the  old  aris- 
tocratic  order,  than  under  new  princes,  the  children  of  their 
own  achievemente  whose  birth,  prejudices,  propensities,  and 
habite  appear  to  bind  them  indissolubly  to  the  cause  of 
equality.     I  do  not  mean  that  princes  of  aristocratic  origin 
who  hve  m  democratic  ages  do  not  attempt  to  centralize!  I 
believe  they  apply  themselves  as  diligently  as  any  others  to 
tha  object.     For  them,  the  sole  advantages  of  equahty  lie 
m  that  direction  ;   but  their  opportunities  are  less  great 
because  the  community,  instead  of  volunteering  compliance' 
with  their  desires,  frequently  obey  them  with  reluctance. 
In  democratic  communities,  the  rule  is,  that  centralization 
must  mcrease  in  proportion  as  the  sovereign  is  less  aristo- 
cratic. 

Wlien  an  ancient  race  of  kings  stands  at  the  head  of  an 
aristocracy,  as  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  sovereign  per- 
fectly accord  with  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  nobility, 
the  vices  inherent  in  aristocratic  communities  have  a  free 
course,  and  meet  with  no  corrective.     The  reverse  is  the 
case  when  the  scion  of  a  feudal  stock  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  democratic  people.     The  sovereign  is  constantly  led, 
by  his  education,  his  habits,  and  his  associations,  to  adopt 
sentiments  suggested  by  the  inequaUty  of  conditions,  and 
the  people  tend  as  constantly,  by  their  social  condition,  to 
those  manners  which  are  engendered  by  equality.    At  such 
times,  it  often  happens  that  the  citizens  seek  to  control  the 
central  power  far  less  as  a  tyrannical  than  as  an  aristocrati- 
cal  power,  and  that  they  persist  in  the  firm  defence  of  their 
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independence,  not  only  because  they  would  remain  free,  but 
especially  because  they  are  determined  to  remain  equal. 

A  revolution  which  overthrows  an  ancient  regal  family 
in  order  to  place  new  men  at  the  head  of  a  democratic 
people  may  temporarily  weaken  the  central  power  ;  but, 
however  anarchical  such  a  revolution  may  appear  at  first, 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  its  final  and  certain 
consequence  will  be  to  extend  and  to  secure  the  preroga- 
tives of  that  power. 

The  foremost,  or  indeed  the  sole  condition,  which  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  succeed  in  centralizing  the  supreme  power 
in  a  democratic  community,  is  to  love  equality,  or  to  get 
men  to  believe  you  love  it.  Thus,  the  science  of  despot- 
ism, which  was  once  so  complex,  is  simplified,  and  reduced, 
as  It  were,  to  a  single  principle. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THAT  AMONGST  THE    EUROPEAN   NATIONS    OF   OITR    t,m..    -r„o 

QN  reflecting  upon  what  has  already  been  said,  the 
y  reader  w,  1  be  startled  and  alarmed  to  find  thlt  in 
Europe  everythmg  seems  to  conduce  to  the  indefinite  ex- 
tens.on  of  the  prerogatives  of  government,  and  to  rider 
every  day  private  independence  more  weak,  more  suborf  - 
nate,  and  more  precarious. 
The  democratic  nations  of  Europe  liave  all  the  general 

the  centralization  of  government,  and  they  are  moreover 

with  which  the  Americans  are  unacquainted.  It  would 
seem  a.  if  every  step  they  make  towards  equality  brings 
them  nearer  to  despotism.  "" 

And,  indeed  if  we  do  but  cast  our  looks  around,  we  shall 
he  convinced  that  such  is  the  fact.     During  the  aristocratic 
ages  which  preceded  the  present  time,  the  sovereigns  of 
Lurope  had  been  deprived  of,  or  had  relinquished,  m^ny  of 
the  rights  inherent  in  their  power.     Not  a  hundred  years 
ago,  amongst  the  greater  part  of  European  nations,  numer-  • 
ous  private  persons  and  corporations  were  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent to  administer  justice,  to  raise  and  maintain  troops, 
0  levy  taxes,  and  frequently  even  to  make  or  interpret  the 
aw.      ihe  state  has  everywhere  resumed  to  itself  alone 
these  natural  attributes  of  sovereign  power;  in  all  matters 
of  government,  the  state  tolerates  no  intermediate  agent 
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between  itself  and  the  people,  and  it  directs  thom  by  itself 
'n  general  affairs.  I  am  far  from  blaming  this  concentra- 
tion of  power,  —  I  simply  point  it  out. 

At  the  same  period  a  great  number  of  secondary  powers 
existed  in  Europe,  which  represented  local  interests  and 
administered  local  affairs.  Most  of  these  local  authorities 
liavo  already  disappeared ;  all  are  speedily  tending  to  dis- 
appear, or  to  fall  into  the  most  complete  dependence.  From 
one  end  of  Europe  t(5  the  other  the  privileges  of  the  nobil- 
ity, the  liberties  of  cities,  and  the  powers  of  provincial  bodies 
are  either  destroyed  or  are  upon  the  verge  of  destruction. 

Europe  has  endured,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half-ce  »- 
tury,  many  revolutions  and  counter  revolutions,  which  have 
agitated  it  in  opposite  directions ;  but  all  these  perturba- 
tions resemble  each  other  in  one  respect,  —  they  have  all 
shaken  or  destroyed  the  secondary  powers  of  government. 
The  local  privileges  which  the  French  did  not  abolish  in 
the  countries  they  conquered,  have  finally  succumbed  to 
the  policy  of  the  princes  who  conquered  the  French.  Those 
princes  rejected  all  the  innovations  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion except  centralization :  that  is  the  only  principle  they 
consented  to  receive  from  such  a  source. 

My  object  is  to  remark,  that  all  these  various  rights, 
which  have  been  successively  wrested,  in  our  time,  from 
classes,  corporations,  and  individuals,  have  not  served  to 
raise  new  secondary  powers  on  a  more  democratic  basis, 
but  have  uniformly  been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign.  Eveiywhere  the  state  acquires  more  and  more 
direct  control  over  the  humblest  meuili.rr  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  a  more  exclusive  power  of  goveinng  eacli  ex 
them  in  his  smallest  concerns.* 

*  This  gradual  weakening  of  individuals  in  relation  to  society  at  large 
may  be  traced  in  a  thousand  things.  I  shall  select  from  amongst  these  ex- 
i^zDples  one  derived  fix)m  the  law  of  wills. 

In  ?ji8tocracJes,  it  is  common  to  profess  the  greatest  reverence  for  fhe  last 
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Almost  all  the  charitable  establishments  of  Europe  were 
formerly  m  the  hands  of  private  persons  or  of  corporations  ; 
they  are  now  almost  all  dependent  on  the  supremo  govern- 
ment, and  m  many  cou.itries  are  actually  administered  by 
that  power  The  state  almost  exclusively  rxndertakes  to 
supply  bread  to  the  hungry,  assistance  and  shelter  to  the 
s.ck  work  to  the  idle,  and  to  act  as  the  sole  reliever  of  all 
kinds  of  misery. 

Education,  as  well  as  charity,  is  become  m  most  coun- 
tries,  at  the  present  day,  a  national  concern.  The  state 
rec^ves,  and  often  takes,  the  child  from  the  anns  of  the 
mother,  to  hand  it  over  to  official  agents  :  the  state  under- 
takes  to  train  the  heart  and  to  instruct  the  mind  of  each 
generation.  Uniformity  prevails  in  the  courses  of  public 
instruction  as  in  everything  else;  diversity,  as  well  as  free- 
Uom,  are  disappearing  day  by  day. 

Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  affirm,  that,  amongst  almost  all  the 
Christian  nations  of  our  days,  CathoHc  as  well  as  Protes- 
tant, religion  is  m  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
government.  Not  that  rulers  are  over-jealous  of  the  right 
of  settling  points  of  doctrine,  but  they  get  more  and  m^re 
hold  upon  the  will  of  those  by  whom  doctrines  are  ex- 
pounded;  they  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  property,  and 
pay  them  by  salaries ;  they  divert  to  their  own  use  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood,  they  make  them  their  own  minis- 

testa^entary  dispositions  of  a  man;  this  feeling  sometimes  even  became 
nperstitious  amongst  the  elder  nations  of  Europe  :  the  power  of  the  state 

ziTJTr'  ^f-'^  "p"^" '' "  '^""^ "-'  ^-«  ^"'^  ^--  tot; 

veiy  ea^t  of  them,  and  msured  to  him  a  perpetual  power. 
When  all  liyu,g  men  are  enfeebled,  the  will  of  the  dead  is  less  respected; 

checked  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  laws.     In  the  Middle  Ages   testa-     ' 
mcntary  power  had,  so  to  speak,  no  limits:  amongst  the  French    att^e    / 

out  he  nterference  of  the  state ;  after  having  domineered  over  a  whole  life    ' 
the  law  msists  upon  regulating  the  veiy  last  act  of  it. 
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ters,  —  often  their  own  servants,  —  and  by  this  alliance  "vvith 
religion  they  reach  the  inner  depths  of  the  soul  of  man.* 

But  this  is  as  yet  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  The 
authority  of  government  has  not  only  spread,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  throughout  the  sphere  of  ail  existing  powers,  till 
that  sphere  can  no  longer  contain  it,  but  it  goes  furttier, 
and  invades  the  domain  heretofore  reserved  lo  private  inde- 
pendence. A  multitude  of  actions,  which  were  formerly 
entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  public  administration, 
havD  been  subjected  to  that  control  in  our  time,  and  the 
nuK^ber  of  them  is  constantly  increasing. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  supreme  government 
usually  contented  itself  with  managing  and  superintending 
the  community  in  whatever  directly  and  ostensibly  con- 
cerned the  national  honor ;  but  in  all  other  respects,  the 
people  were  left  to  work  out  their  own  free  will.  Amongst 
these  nations,  the  government  often  seemed  to  forget  that 
there  is  a  point  at  which  the  faults  and  the  sufferings  of 
private  persons  involved  the  general  prosperity,  and  that 
to  prevent  the  ruin  of  a  private  individual  must  sometimes 
be  a  matter  of  public  importance. 

The  democratic  nations  of  our  time  lean  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  It  is  evident  that  most  of  our  rulers  will  not  con- 
tent themselves  with  governing  the  people  collectively ;  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  thought  themselves  responsible  for 
the  actions  and  private  condition  of  their  subjects,  —  as  if 
they  had  undertaken  to  guide  and  to  instruct  each  of  them 
in  the  various  incidents  of  life,  and  to  secure  their  happi- 
ness quite  independently  of  their  own  consent.     On  the 

*  In  proportion  as  the  duties  of  the  central  power  are  augmented,  the 
number  of  public  oflBcers  by  whom  that  power  is  represented  must  increase 
also.  They  form  a  nation  in  each  nation ;  and  as  they  share  the  stability 
of  the  government,  they  more  and  more  fill  up  the  place  of  an  aristocracy. 

In  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  the  government  rules  in  two  ways ;  it 
rules  one  portion  of  the  community  by  the  fear  which  they  entertain  of  ifa 
agents,  and  the  other  by  the  hope  they  have  of  becoming  its  agents. 
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other  hand  private  individuals  grow  more  and  more  apt  to 
look  upon  he  supreme  power  in  the  same  hVhT   thev  in 
voke  us  assistance  in  aU  their  necessities,  and  Ih  ;  tlC 

Tar.*::  r™  ■'""™  ^  "'^"-  ""^"'^ » *«S^ 

traii^ed,  hut  more  i„,uisitive  arr^in^tT:.:;- 
where  nuerferes  in  private  concerns  more  than  •    dM    ^; 
relates  more  undertakings,  and  undertakings  o    a  le^e 
kmd  ;  and  it  garas  a  firmer  footing  everv  dav  ahn,^     T 

,nd  around  all  private  persons,  tf  assl  [.   o'a  Ws^'andT' 
coerce  them.  «iuvis,e,  ana  to 

Formerly,  a  sovereign  lived  upon  the  income  of  his  lands 
or  the  revenue  of  his  taxes ;  this  is  no  longer  the  case  now 
that  h.s  wants  have  increased  as  well  as  his%ower  Und" 
he  same  circumstances  which  formerly  compelled  a  prince 
to  pu  on  a  new  tax,  he  now  has  recourse  to  a  loan.  \Z 
the^ate  gradually  becomes  the  debtor  of  most  of  the  ^ 
wealthier  members  of  the  community,  and  centralizes  the 
largest  amounts  of  capital  in  its  own  hands 

Small   capital    is    drawn    into  its   keeping   by  another 
method.     As  men  are  intermingled  and  conditions  become 
more  equal  the  poor  have  more  resources,  more  education, 
and  more  desires;  they  conceive  the  notion  of  betterinc: 
their  condition,  and   this  teaches  them  to  save.      These 
savmgs  are  daily  producing  an  infinite  number  of  small 
capitals,  the  slow  and  gradual  produce  of  labor,  which  are 
always  increasing.     But  the  greater  part  of  this  money 
would  be  unproductive,  if  it  remained  scattered  in  the 
hands  of  Its  owners.     This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to 
a  philanthropic  institution,  whicn  will  soon  become    if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  one  of  our  most  important  political  in- 
stitutions.^   Some  charitable  persons  conceived  the  notion 
of  collecting  the  savings  of  the  poor  and  placing  them  out 
at  mterest.     In  some  countries,  these  benevolent  associa- 
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tions  are  still  completely  distinct  from  the  state ;  but  in 
almost  all,  they  manifestly  tend  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  government ;  and  in  some  of  them,  the  government  has 
superseded  them,  taking  upon  itself  the  enormous  task  of 
centralizing  in  one  place,  and  putting  out  at  interest,  on  its 
own  responsibility,  the  daily  savings  of  many  millions  of 
the  working  classes. 

Thus  the  state  draws  to  itself  the  wealth  of  the  rich  by 
loans,  and  has  the  poor  man's  mite  at  its  disposal  in  the 
savings  banks.  The  wealth  of  the  country  is  perpetually 
flowing  around  the  government,  and  passing  through  its 
hands ;  the  accumulation  increases  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  equality  of  conditions ;  for  in  a  democratic  country, 
the  state  alone  inspires  private  individuals  with  confidence, 
because  the  state  alone  appears  to  be  endowed  with  strength 
and  durability.* 

Thus  the  sovereign  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  treasury;  he  interferes  in  private 
money  matters ;  he  is  the  superior,  and  often  the  master, 
of  all  the  members  of  the  community ;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  he  assumes  the  part  of  their  steward  and  paymaster. 

The  central  power  not  only  fulfils  of  itself  the  whole  of 
the  duties  formerly  discharged  by  various  authorities,  —  ex- 
tending those  duties,  and  surpassing  those  authorities,  — 
but  it  performs  them  with  more  alertness,  strength,  and 
independence  than  it  displayed  before.  All  the  govern 
ments  of  Europe  have,  in  our  time,  singularly  improved 
the  science  of  administration :  they  do  more  things,  and 
they  do  everything  with  more  order,  more  celerity,  and  at 

*  On  the  one  hand,  the  taste  for  worldly  welfare  is  perpetually  increas. 
ing ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  government  gets  more  and  more  eomplctfc  pos- 
session of  the  sources  of  tliat  welfare. 

Thus  men  are  follo^ving  two  separate  roads  to  servitude ;  the  taste  foi 
their  own  welfare  withholds  them  from  taking  a  part  in  the  government, 
and  their  love  of  that  welfare  places  them  in  closer  dependence  upon  thoM 
who  govern. 
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less  expense;  they  seem  to  be  constantly  enriched  by  all 
the  experience  of  which  they  have  stripped  private  persons. 
From  day  to  day,  the  princes  of  Europe  hold  their  subordi- 
nate officers  under  stricter  control,  and  invent  new  methods 
for  guiding  them  more  closely,  and  inspecting  them  with 
less  trouble.     Not  content  with  managing  everything  by 
their  agents,  they  undertake  to  manage  the  conduct  of  Iheir 
agents  in  everything:  so  that  the  public  administration  not 
only  depends  upon  one  and  the  same  power,  but  it  is  more 
and  more  confined  to  one  spot  and  concentrated  in  the 
same  hands.     The  government  centralizes  its  agency  whilst 
It  mcreases  its  prerogative ;  —  hence  a  twofold  increase  of 
strength. 

In  examining  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  judicial 
power,  amongst  most  European  nations,  two  thinas  strike 
the  mind,  — the  independence  of  that  power,  and'' the  ex- 
tent of  its  functions.  Not  only  did  the  courts  of  justice 
decide  almost  all  differences  between  private  persons,  but 
in  very  many  cases  they  acted  as  arbiters  between  private 
persons  and  the  state. 

I  do  not  here  allude  to  the  political  and  administrative 
functions  which  courts  of  judicature  had  in  some  countries 
usurped,  but  to  the  judicial  duties  common  to  them  all.     In 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  there  were,  and  there  still 
are,  many  private  rights,  connected  for  the  most  part  with 
the  general  right  of  property,  which  stood  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  which  the  state  could 
not  violate  without  their  sanction.     It  was  this  semi-politi- 
cal power  which  mainly  distinguished  the  European  courts 
of  judicature  from  all  others  ;    for  all  nations  have   had 
judges,  but  all  have  not  invested  their  judges  with  the 
same  privileges. 

Upon  examining  what  is  now  occurring  amongst  the 
democratic  nations  of  Europe  which  are  called  free,*as  well 
as  amongst  the  others,  it  will  be  observed  that  new  and 
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more  dependent  courts  are  everywhere  springing  up  by  the 
side  of  tlie  old  ones,  for  the  express  purpose  of  deciding,  by 
an  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  such  litigated  matters  as  may 
arise  between  the  government  and  private  persons.  The 
elder  judicial  power  retains  its  independence,  but  its  juris- 
diction is  narrowed  ;  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
reduce  it  to  be  exclusively  the  arbiter  between  private  in- 
'  terests. 

The  number  of  these  special  courts  of  justice  is  continu- 
ally increasing,  and  their  functions  increase  likewise.  Thus, 
the  government  is  more  and  more  absolved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  subjecting  its  policy  and  its  rights  to  the  sanction  of 
another  power.  As  judges  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  at 
least  the  state  is  to  select  them,  and  always  to  hold  them 
under,  its  control  ;  so  that  between  the  government  and 
private  individuals  they  place  the  effigy  of  justice  rather 
than  justice  itself.  The  state  is  not  satisfied  with  drawing 
all  concerns  to  itself,  but  it  acquires  an  ever-increasing 
power  of  deciding  on  them  all,  without  restriction  and 
without  appeal.* 

There  exists  amongst  the  modern  nations  of  Europe  one 
great  cause,  independent  of  all  those  which  have  already 
been  pointed  out,  which  perpetually  contributes  to  extend 
the  agency  or  to  strengthen  the  prerogative  of  the  supreme 
power,  though  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to :  T 
mean  the  growth  of  manufactures,  which  is  fostered  by  tlie 
progress  of  social  equality.  Manufacturers  generally  collect 
a  multitude  of  men  on  the  same  spot,  amongst  whom  new 
and  complex  relations  spring  up.     These  men  are  exposed 

♦  A  strange  sophism  has  been  uttered  on  tliis  head  in  France.  When  a 
suit  arises  between  the  government  and  a  private  person,  it  is  not  to  be  tried 
before  an  ordinary  judge,  —  in  order,  they  say,  not  to  mix  tlie  administrative 
and  the  judicial  powers ;  as  if  it  were  not  to  mix  those  powers,  and  to  mix 
them  in  the  most  dangerous  and  oppressive  manner,  to  invest  the  govern- 
ment with  the  offact/  of  judging  and  administering  at  the  same  time. 
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by  their  calling  to  groat  and  sudden  alternations  of  plenty 
and  want  dnrmg  which  public  tranquillity  is  endang  ™d 
h  may  also  happen  that  these  employments  sacrific?7he  1 
health,  and  even  the  life,  of  those  who  gain  by  tZ,  or  of   ' 
those  who  hve  by  them.     Thus,  the  mfnufaJurinT'c  assfs 

rieHLT ^'""'  ^""T'^""^"^^'  »•»  restraint  han 
the  other  classes  of  society,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  powers 

This  is  a  truth  of  general  application;  what  follows  more 
e,pec.%  concerns  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  ce"tu! 
nes  wh,ch  preceded  that  in  which  we  live,  the  aristoctcy 
was  m  possession  of  the  soil,  and  was  com;etent  to  dfend 
■t:  landed  property  was  therefore  surrounded  by  ample 

ThTstave         Tr^'^T  '"Joy^''  S'-'  independenc 
Th.s  gave  nse  to  laws  and  customs  which  have  Ln  per- 

petuated  notwithstanding  the  subdivision  of  lands  and  the 
«m  of  the  nobihty ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  land-owner    1 
and  agncultunsts  are  still  those  amongst  the  community  who  ' 
most  easily  escape  from  the  control  of  the  supreme  po'wer. 

In  these  same  aristocratic  ages,  in  which  all  the  sources 
of  our  history  are  to  be  traced,  personal  property  was  of 
srnaU  importance,  and  those  who  possessed  it  were  despised 
and  weak:  the  manufacturing  class  formed  an  exception  in 
the  midst  of  those  aristocratic  communities ;  as  it  had  no 
certain  patronage,  it  was  not  outwardly  protected,  and  was 
often  unable  to  protect  itself.    Hence  a  habit  sprang  up  of 
co„s.de,ng  manufacturing  property  as  something  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  not  entitled  to  the  same  deferenc;  and  not 
wordiy  of  the  same  securities,  as  property  in  geneml ;  and 
raanu&cturers  were  looked  upon  as  a  small  class  i^  the 
social  hierarchy,  whose  independence  was  of  small  impor- 
tance and  who  might  with  propriety  be  abandoned  to  the 
disciplinary  passions  of  princes.     On  glancing  over  the 
coaes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  one  is  surprised  to  s:e,  in  thl 
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periods  of  personal  independence,  with  what  incessant  royal 
regulations  manufactures  were  hampered,  even  in  their 
smallest  details :  on  this  point,  centralization  was  as  active 
and  as  minute  as  it  can  ever  be. 

Since  that  time,  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the 
world  ;  manufacturing  property,  which  was  then  only  in 
the  germ,  has  spread  till  it  covers  Europe :  the  manufactur- 
ing class  has  been  multiplied  and  enriched  by  the  remnants 
of  all  other  ranks :  it  has  grown,  and  is  still  perpetually 
growing,  in  number,  in  importance,  in  wealth.  Almost  all 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  it  are  connected  with  it  at  least 
on  some  one  point :  after  having  been  an  exception  in  soci- 
ety, it  threatens  to  become  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  class ; 
'nevertheless,  the  notions  and  political  habits  created  by  it 
of  old  still  continue.  These  notions  and  habits  remain 
unchanged,  because  they  are  old,  and  also  because  they 
happen  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  new  notions 
and  general  habits  of  our  contemporaries. 

Manufacturing  property,  then,  does  not  extend  its  rights 
in  the  same  ratio  as  its  importance.  The  manufacturing 
classes  do  not  become  less  dependent,  whilst  they  become 
more  numerous ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  as  if 
despotism  lurked  within  them,  and  naturally  grew  with 
their  growth.* 


*  I  shall  quote  a  few  facts  in  corroboration  of  this  remark. 

Mines  are  the  natural  sources  of  manufacturing  wealth :  as  manufactures 
have  grown  up  in  Europe,  as  the  produce  of  mines  has  become  of  more 
general  importance,  and  good  mining  more  difficult  from  the  subdivision  of 
property  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  equality  of  conditions,  most  govern- 
ments have  asserted  a  right  of  owning  the  soil  in  which  the  mines  lie,  and 
of  inspecting  the  works,  which  has  never  been  the  case  with  any  other  kind 
of  property. 

Thus,  mines,  which  were  private  property,  liable  to  the  same  obligations 
and  sheltered  by  the  same  guaranties  as  all  other  landed  property,  have 
fallen  under  the  control  of  the  state.  The  state  either  works  them  or  farms 
them  ;  the  owners  of  them  are  mere  tenants,  deriving  their  rights  from  the 
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want'nf  "f '7  becomes  more  engaged  in  manufactures,  the 

want  of  roads,  canals,  harbors,  and  other  works  of  a  semi- 

pubhc  nature,  which  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  wealth  Is 

more  strongly  felt ;  and  as  a  nation  becomes  more  demo 

cranio  pnvate  mdividuals  are  less  able,  and  the  state  Ze 

able  to  execute  works  of  such  magnitude.     I  do  not  hesi! 

tate  to  assert,  that  the  manifest  tendency  of  all  govern- 

ments  at  the  present  time  is  to  take  upon  ^hemselvef  alone 

tLTold        1     *'T  -^^^k-g«'  by  which  means  t; 

Jvtn       '"  '  dependence  the  population  which  they 

On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  a  state 
increases,  and  its  necessities  are  augmented,  the  state  con! 
sumption  of  manufactured  produce  is  always  growing  larger  • 
and  these  commodities  are  generally  made  in  the  arsenak 
or  establishments  of  the  government.  Thus,  in  every  kmg- 
dom,  the  ruler  becomes  the  principal  manufacturer :  he  col- 
lects and  retains  in  his  service  a  vast  number  of  engineers, 
architects,  mechanics,  and  handicraftsmen. 

Not  only  is  he  the  principal  manufacturer,  but  he  tends 
more  and  more  to  become  the  chief,  or  rather  the  master, 
of  all  other  manufacturers.  As  private  persons  become 
powerless  by  becoming  more  equal,  they  can  effect  nothing 
m  manufactures  without  combination ;  but  the  government 
natura  ly  seeks  to  place  these  combinations  under  its  own 
control. 

state ;  and  moreover,  the  state  almost  everywhere  claims  the  power  of 
e  tmg  the.  operat  ons  :  it  lays  down  rules,  enforces  the  adoption  of  ,1 
fcular  me  hods  subjects  the  mining  adventurers  to  constant  superintenl 
nce  and,  :f  refractory,  they  are  ousted  by  a  government  court  of  jus "c  . 
and  the  government  transfers  their  contract  to  other  hands;  so  that  th 
government  not  only  possesses  the  mines,  but  has  all  the  adventurers  in  its 
power.  Nevertheless,  as  manufactures  increase,  the  working  of  old  mines 
increases  also;  new  ones  are  opened;  the  mining  population  extends  and 
grows  up ;  day  by  day,  governments  augment  their  subterranean  dominitms 
and  people  them  with  their  agents.  "in'ons, 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  these  collective  beings,  which 
are  called  companies,  are  stronger  and  more  formidable 
than  a  private  individual  can  ever  be,  and  that  they  have 
less  of  the  responsibility  of  their  own  actions ;  whence  i 
seems  reasonable  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  retain 
so  great  an  independence  of  the  supreme  government  as 
might  be  conceded  to  a  private  individual. 

Rulers  are  the  more  apt  to  follow  this  line  of  policy,  as 
their  own  inclinations  invite  them  to  it.  Amongst  demo- 
cratic nations  it  is  only  by  association  that  the  resistance  of 
the  people  to  the  government  can  ever  display  itself:  hence 
the  latter  always  looks  with  ill-favor  on  those  associations 
which  are  not  in  its  own  power  ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  amongst  democratic  nations,  the  people  them- 
selves often  entertain  against  these  very  associations  a  secret 
feeling  of  fear  and  jealousy,  which  prevents  the  citizens  from 
defending  the  institutions  of  which  they  stand  so  much  in 
need.  The  power  and  the  duration  of  these  small  private 
bodies,  in  the  midst  of  the  weakness  and  instability  of  the 
whole  community,  astonish  and  alarm  the  people  ;  and  the 
free  use  which  each  association  makes  of  its  natural  powers 
is  almost  regarded  as  a  dangerous  privilege.  All  the  asso- 
ciations which  spring  up  in  our  age  are,  moreover,  new 
corporate  powers,  whose  rights  have  not  been  sanctioned 
by  time ;  they  come  into  existence  at  a  time  when  the 
notion  of  private  rights  is  weak,  and  when  the  power  of 
government  is  unbounded  ;  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  lose  their  freedom  at  their  birth. 

Amongst  all  European  nations  there  are  some  kinds  of 
associations  or  companies  which  cannot  be  formed  until  the 
state  has  examined  their  by-laws  and  authorized  their  exist- 
ence. In  several  others,  attempts  are  made  to  extend  this 
rule  to  all  associations  ;  the  consequences  of  such  a  policy, 
if  it  were  successful,  may  easily  be  foreseen. 

If  once  the  sovereign  had  a  general  right  of  authorizing 
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|«3ociatio„s  of  all  kinds  upon  certain  conditions,  he  would 
not  be  longwuhout  claiming  the  right  of  superintending 
and  managmg  them,  ,n  order  to  prevent  them  from  depart! 
ng  from  the  rules  laid  down  by  himself.  In  this  manner, 
the  state,  after  havmg  reduced  all  who  are  desirous  of  form- 
.ng  assocmfons  into  dependence,  would  proceed  to  reduce 
into  the  same  condition  all  who  belong  to  associations 
already  formed  -that  is  to  say,  almost  lu  the  men  wl^ 
are  now  m  existence. 

Governments  thus  appropriate  to  themselves  and  convert 
to  their  own  purposes  the  greater  part  of  this  new  power 
which  manufacturing  interests  liave  in  our  time  brought 

I  attach  so  much  importance  to  all  that  I  have  just  been 
saying,  that  I  am  tormented  by  the  fear  of  having  impaired 
my  meamng  in  seeking  to  render  it  more  clear.     If  the 
reader  thmks  that  the  examples  I  have  adduced  to  support 
my  observations  are  insufficient  or  ill.chosen,-if  he  imag- 
mes  that  I  have  anywhere  exaggerated  the  encroachments 
of  the  supreme  power,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  have 
underrated  the  extent  of  the  sphere  which  still   remains 
open  to  the  exertions  of  individual  independence,-!  en- 
treat  him  to  lay  down  the  book  for  a  moment,  and  to  turn 
his  mmd  to  reflect  upon  the  subjects  I  have  attempted  to 
explam.     Let  him  attentively  examine  what  is  taking  place 
m  France  and  in  other  countries,  let  him  inquire  of  those 
about  him,  let  him  search  himself,  and  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  he  does  not  arrive,  without  my  guidance,  and  by 
other  paths,  at  the  point  to  which  I  have  sought  to  lead 

He  will  perceive  that,  for  the  last  half-century,  central- 
ization has  everywhere  been  growing  up  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways.  Wars,  revolutions,  conquests,  have  served  to 
promote  it ;  all  men  have  labored  to  increase  it.     In  the 
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course  of  the  same  period,  during  which  men  have  sue 
ceeded  each  other  with  singular  rapidity  at  tlie  head  of 
affairs,  their  notions,  interests,  and  passions  have  been  in- 
finitely diversified  ;  but  ail  have,  by  some  means  or  other, 
soufflit  to  centralize.  This  instinctive  centralization  has 
been  the  only  settled  point  amidst  the  extreme  mutability 
of  their  lives  and  their  thoughts. 

If  the  reader,  after  having  investigated  these  details  of 
human  affairs,  will  seek  to  survey  the  wide  prospect  as  a 
whole,  he  will  be  struck  by  the  result.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  most  settled  dynasties  shaken  or  overthrown  ;  the 
people  everywhere  escaping  by  violence  from  the  sway  of 
their  laws,  —  abolishing  or  limiting  the  authority  of  their 
rulers  or  their  princes ;  the  nations  which  are  not  in  open 
revolution  restless  at  least,  and  excited,  —  all  of  them  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit  of  revolt :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  this  very  period  of  anarchy,  and  amongst  these  untract 
able  nations,  the  incessant  increase  of  the  prerogative  of 
the  supreme  government,  becoming  more  centralized,  more 
adventurous,  more  absolute,  more  extensive,  —  the  people 
perpetually  falling  under  the  control  of  the  public  admin- 
istration,—  led  insensibly  to  surrender  to  it  some  further 
portion  of  their  individual  independence,  till  the  very  men 
who  from  time  to  time  upset  a  throne  and  trample  on  a 
race  of  kings,  bend  more  and  more  obsequiously  to  the 
shghtest  dictate  of  a  clerk.  Thus,  two  contrary  revolutions 
appear,  in  our  days,  to  be  going  on  ;  the  one  continually 
weakening  the  supreme  power,  the  other  as  continually 
strengthening  it :  at  no  other  period  in  our  history  has  it 
appeared  so  weak  or  so  strong. 

But,  upon  a  more  attentive  examination  of  the  state  of 
the  world,  it  appears  that  these  two  revolutions  are  inti- 
mately connected  together,  that  they  originate  in  the  same 
source,  and  that,  after  having  followed  a  separate  course, 
they  lead  men  at  last  to  the  same  result. 
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I  may  venture  once  more  to  repeat  wlmt  I  have  alreadv 
said  or  nnplied  in  several  parts  of  tl.J.  L\  ^ 

miiQf  h..  4-  1  *  °*  ""^  book;  m-eat  care 

the.  ™o.e  or  ,.3  rep«tir;ealh:;sK 

interests  which   the  growing  principle  of  equaUtv  intro 
duced  preponderate  in    government    our  Z? 
had  to  overttirn  or  to  eoerl  theSliZd  ~!'"S 
d  me,,  to  make  revolutions,  and  breathed'^^nto  many  of 
wS     n      T  ■'''™  "'  <'''""'^«  »<!  indepe"XLf 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  single  country  in  Europe 
whidi  the  progress  of  equality  has^not  been  prLded  o 
folWed  by  some  violent  changes  in  the  state  of  proper^' 
and  persons;  and  almost  aU  these  changes  have  S t^ 
tended  with  much  anarchy  and  license,  because  they  hat 
been  made  by  the  least  civilized  portion  of  tl  e  natln 
against  that  which  is  most  civihzed 

I  uT  Pr'"*"^.*'  '™''"'''  "°"'™"7  '•'"dencies  which 
have  just  pointed  out.     As  long  as  the  democratic  r^Z 

ution  was  gbwing  with  heat,  the  men  who  were  C  upon 
the  destruction  of  old  aristocratic  powen  hoItiirtlC 
revolution  displayed  a  strong  spirit'of  indepe'd  nee  •  bit 
as  the  victory  of  the  principle  of  equality  beele  more 
mplete  they  g^dually  surrendered  theLel  Ho  the 
propensities  natural  to  that  condition  of  equality,  and  tlev 

trengthened  and   centralized  their  govlmen"^       tZ   , 
had  sought  to  be  free  in  order  to  make  themselves  equ^^    ' 
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but  in  proportion  as  equality  was  more  established  by  the 
aid  of  freedom,  freedom  itself  was  thereby  rendered  of 
more  difficult  attainment. 

These  two  states  of  a  nation  have  sometimes  been  con- 
temporaneous :  the  last  generation  in  France  showed  how 
a  people  might  organize  a  stupendous  tyranny  in  the  com- 
munity, at  the  very  time  when  they  were  baffling  the 
authority  of  the  nobility  and  braving  the  power  of  all 
kings,  —  at  once  teaching  the  world  the  way  to  win  free- 
dom, and  the  way  to  lose  it. 

In  our  days,  men  see  that  constituted  powers  are  crum- 
bling down  on  every  side,  —  they  see  all  ancient  authority 
dying  out,  all  ancient  barriers  tottering  to  their  fall,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  wisest  is  troubled  at  the  sight :  they 
attend  only  to  the  amazing  revolution  which  is  taking  place 
before  then*  eyes,  and  they  imagine  that  mankind  is  about 
to  fall  into  perpetual  anarchy :  if  they  looked  to  the  final 
consequences  of  this  revolution,  their  fears  would  perhaps 
assume  a  different  shape.  For  myself,  I  confess  that  I  put 
no  trust  in  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  appears  to  animate 
my  contemporaries.  I  see  well  enough  that  the  nations  of 
this  age  are  turbulent,  but  I  do  not  clearly  perceive  that 
they  are  liberal ;  and  I  fear  lest,  at  the  close  of  those  per- 
turbations which  roci-  the  base  of  thrones,  the  dominion 
of  sovereigns  may  prove  more  powerful  than  it  ever  was 
before. 
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era  aro  crum- 


1  it  ever  was 


CHAPTEK    VI. 

WHAT  SORT   OK   DESPOTISM   DEMOCRATIC   NATIONS   HAVE 

TO   FEAR. 

I  a.t^.r'""^'^  during  my  Stay  in  the  United  States 
cspotism,  and  l  perceived,  upon  mv  return   tn 

created Tv' this  .    "°'"'"!',"'«  sentimenta,  and  the  want. 

extetdln.tW-T'/"^';'  """^'^'O"' f"^  'he  purpose  of 
extending  the  circle  of  their  power.     This  led  me  to  think 

that  the  nation,  of  Christendom  would  perhaps  eventaalt 
undergo  some  oppression  hke  that  which  hung'^^vrsetS 
of  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world. 

A  more  accurate  examination  of  the  snbiect    and  fiv« 
years  of  ftrther  meditation,  have  not  dimin"Id  m^^  feat 
but  have  changed  the  object  of  them.  ^         ' 

No  sovereign  ever  lived  in  former  ages  so  absolute  or  so 
powerfol  as  to  undertake  to  administer  by  his  own  a  Jcv 
TlZflV'r^'-''  of  i„te™,ediafe  pow^TS 

E,bL?    .    y""'-  "'""  '™'  ''«^'»P«<^d  '<>  ^"bject  all 

us  subjects  indiscriminately  to  strict  uniformity  of  regula- 

ta,  and  personally  to  tutor  and  direct  ever/memW  of 

the  community.    The  notion  of  such  an  undertaking  never 

cTedlt  thV  ^  '•"r""'""'  -»  -f-y-"  "fd  cl 
ceived  It,  the  want  of  information,  the  imperfection  of  the 

caused  by  the  inequality  of  conditions,  would  speedily  have 
checked  the  execution  of  so  vast  a  design. 
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When  the  Roman  Emperors  were  at  the  height  of  their 
power,  the  different  nations  of  the  empire  still  preserved 
manners  and  customs  of  great  diversity;  although  they 
were  subject  to  the  same  monarch,  most  of  the  provinces 
were  separately  administered ;  they  abounded  in  powerful 
and  active  municipalities  ;  and  although  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  was  centred  in  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
peror alone,  and  he  always  remained,  in  case  of  need,  the 
supreme  arbiter  in  all  matters,  yet  the  details  of  social  life 
and  private  occupations  lay  for  the  most  part  beyond  his 
control.  The  Emperors  possessed,  it  is  true,  an  immense 
and  unchecked  power,  which  allowed  them  to  gratify  all 
their  whimsical  tastes,  and  to  employ  for  that  purpose  the 
whole  strength  of  the  state.  They  frequently  abused  that 
power  arbitrarily  to  deprive  their  sub"'  '•s  of  property  or 
of  life :  their  tyranny  was  extremely  onerous  to  the  few, 
but  it  did  not  reach  the  many ;  it  was  fixed  to  some  few 
main  objects,  and  neglected  the  rest ;  it  was  violent,  but  its 
range  was  limited. 

It  would  seem  that,  if  despotism  were  to  be  established 
amongst  the  democratic  nations  of  our  days,  it  might 
assume  a  different  character ;  it  would  be  more  extensive 
and  more  mild ;  it  would  degrade  men  without  tormenting 
them.  I  do  not  question,  that,  in  an  age  of  instruction 
and  equality  like  our  own,  sovereigns  might  more  easily 
succeed  in  collecting  all  political  power  into  their  own 
hands,  and  might  interfere  more  habitually  and  decidedly 
with  the  circle  of  private  interests,  than  any  sovereign  of 
antiquity  could  ever  do.  But  this  same  principle  of  equal- 
ity which  facilitates  despotism,  tempers  its  rigor.  We  have 
seen  how  the  manners  of  society  become  more  humane  and 
gentle,  in  proportion  as  men  become  more  equal  and  alike. 
When  no  member  of  the  community  has  much  power  or 
much  wealth,  tyranny  is,  as  it  were,  without  opportunities 
and  a  field  of  action.     As  all  fortunes  are  scanty,  the  pas- 
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sioiis  of  men  are  naturally  circumscribed,  their  in/agination 
limited,  their  pleasures  simple.  This  universal  moderation 
moderates  the  sovereign  himself,  and  checks  within  certain 
limits  the  inordinate  stretch  of  his  desires. 

Independently  of  these  reasons,  drawn"  from  the  nature 
of  the  state  of  society  itself,  I  might  add  many  others  aris- 
ing from  causes  beyond  my  subject ;  but  I  shall  keep  within 
the  hmits  I  have  laid  down. 

Democratic  governments  may  become  violent,  and  even 
cruel,  at  certain  periods  of  extreme  effervescence  or  of 
great  danger;  but  these  crises  will  be  rare  and  brief. 
When  I  consider  the  petty  passions  of  our  contemporaries, 
the  mildness  of  their  manners,  the  extent  of  their  educa- 
tion, the  purity  of  their  reUgion,  the  gentleness  of  their 
morahty,  their  regular  and  industrious  habits,  and  the  re- 
straint  which  they  almost  all  observe  in  their  vices  no  less 
than  m  their  vu-tues,  I  have  no  fear  that  they  will  meet 
with  tyrants  in  then-  rulers,  but  rather  with  guardians.* 

I  think,  then,  that  the  species  of  oppression  by  which 
democratic  nations  are  menaced  is  unlike  anything  which 
ever  before  existed  in  the  worid :  our  contemporaries  will 
find  no  prototype  of  it  in  their  memories.  I  seek  in  vain 
for  an  expression  which  will  accurately  convey  the  whole 
of  the  idea  I  have  formed  of  it ,  the  old  words  despotism 
and  tyranny  are  inappropriate :  the  tl.'ng  itself  is  new,  and 
since  I  cannot  name,  I  must  attempt  lo  define  it. 

I  seek  to  trace  the  novel  features  under  which  despotism 
may  appear  in  the  worid.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the 
observation  is  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men,  aU  equal 
and  alike,  incessantly  endeavoring  to  procure  the  petty  and 
paltry  pleasures  with  which  they  glut  their  lives.  Each  of 
them,  living  apart,  is  as  a  stranger  to  the  fate  of  all  the 
rest,  — his  children  and  his  private  friends  constitute  to 
him  the  whole  of  mankind ;  as  for  the  rest  of  his  feUow- 

*  See  Appendix  X. 
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citizens,  he  is  close  to  them,  but  he  sees  them  not ;  lie 
touches  them,  but  he  feels  them  not ;  he  exists  but  in  him- 
self and  for  himself  alone ;  and  if  his  kindred  still  remaui 
to  him,  he  may  be  said  at  any  rate  to  have  lost  his  country. 

Above  this  race  of  men  stands  an  immense  and  tutelar;^ 
power,  which  takes  upon  itself  alone  to  secure  their  grati- 
fications, and  to  watch  over  their  fate.  That  power  is 
absolute,  minute,  regular,  provident,  and  mild.  It  would 
be  like  the  authority  of  a  parent,  if,  like  that  authority,  its 
object  was  to  prepare  men  for  manhood ;  but  it  seeks,  on 
the  contrary,  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  childhood :  it  is 
well  content  that  the  people  should  rejoice,  provided  they 
think  of  nothing  but  rejoicing.  For  their  happiness  such 
a  government  willingly  labors,  but  it  chooses  to  be  the  sole 
agent  and  the  only  arbiter  of  that  happiness ;  it  provides 
for  theu-  security,  foresees  and  supphes  their  necessities, 
facilitates  their  pleasures,  manages  their  principal  concerns, 
directs  their  industry,  regulates  the  descent  of  property, 
and  subdivides  their  inheritances:  what  remains,  but  to 
spare  them  all  the  care  of  thmking  and  all  the  trouble  of 
hving  ? 

Thus,  it  every  day  renders  the  exercise  of  the  free 
^agency  of  man  less  useful  and  less  frequent ;  it  circum- 
scribes the  will  within  a  narrower  range,  and  gradually 
robs  a  man  of  all  the  uses  of  himself.  The  principle  of 
equality  has  prepared  men  for  these  things  ;  it  has  predis- 
posed men  to  endure  them,  and  oftentimes  to  look  on  them 
as  benefits. 

After  having  thus  successively  taken  each  member  of  the 
community  in  its  powerful  grasp,  and  fashioned  him  at  will, 
the  supreme  power  then  extends  its  arm  over  the  whole 
community.  It  covers  the  surface  of  society  with  a  net- 
work of  small  complicated  rules,  minute  and  uniform, 
through  which  the  most  original  minds  and  the  most  ener- 
getic characters  cannot  penetrate,  to  rise  above  the  crowd. 
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destroy,  but  .t  prevents  existence;  it  does  not  tyrannize 
people,  tdl  each  nation  is  reduced  to  be  nothing  better  than 

I  have  always  thought  that  servitude  of  the  reaular 
quiet,  ajid  gentle  kind  which  I  have  just  described  £; 
be  combined  more  easily  than  is  commonly  believed  wUh 
some  of  the  outward  forms  of  freedom,  and  that  it  mil, 
e™„..bhsh  itself  under  the  wing  of 'the  sovereig.:;^;! 

Our  contemporaries  are  constantly  excited  by  two  con- 
flicting  passions;  they  want  to  be  led,  and  they  wish  to 

other  of  these  contrary  propensities,  they  strive  to  satisfy 
them  both  at  once.  They  devise  a  sole,  tutelaiy,  and  * 
powerful  form  of  government,  but  elected  by  thL  people. 
They  combine  the  principle  of  centrali^tion  and  that  of 
popular  sovereignty;  this  gives  them  a  respite:  they  con- 
oe  themselves  for  being  in  tutelage  by  the  reflection  that 
hey  have  chosen  their  own  guardians.  Every  man  allows 
himself  to  be  put  in  leading-strings,  because  h^  ,ees  that  i 
s  not  a  person  or  a  class  of  persons,  but  the  people  at 
large,  who  hold  the  end  of  his  chain.  i"    P  «  »' 

By  this  system,  the  people  shake  off  their  state  of  de- 
pendence just  long  enough  to  select  their  master,  and  then 
re  apse  mto  it  again.  A  great  many  pemns  at  the  pres- 
ent day  are  qmte  contented  with  this  sort  of  compromise 
between  administrative  despotism  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  ;  and  they  think  they  have  done  enough  for  the 
protection  of  mdividual  freedom  when  they  have  surren- 
dered It  to  the  power  of  the  nation  at  large.     ThU  does 
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not  satisfy  me :  the  nature  of  him  I  am  to  obey  signifies 
less  to  me  than  the  fact  of  extorted  obedience. 

I  do  not,  however,  deny  that  a  constitution  of  this  kind 
appears  to  me  to  be  infinitely  preferable  to  one  which,  after 
having  concentrated  all  the  powers  of  government,  should 
vest  them  in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  person  or  body 
of  persons.  Of  all  the  forms  which  democratic  despotism 
could  assume,  the  latter  would  assuredly  be  the  worst. 

When  the  sovereign  is  elective,  or  narrowly  watched  by 
a  legislature  which  is  really  elective  and  independent,  the 
oppression  which  he  exercises  over  individuals  is  sometimes 
greater,  but  it  is  always  less  degrading ;  because  every  man, 
when  he  is  oppressed  and  disarmed,  may  still  imagine  that, 
whilst  he  yields  obedience,  it  is  to  himself  he  yields  it,  and 
that  it  is  to  one  of  his  own  inclinations  that  all  the  rest 
give  way.  In  like  manner,  I  can  understand  that,  when 
the  sovereign  represents  the  nation,  and  is  dependent  upon 
the  people,  the  rights  and  the  power  of  which  every  citizen 
is  deprived  not  only  serve  the  head  of  the  state,  but  the 
state  itself;  and  that  private  persons  derive  some  return 
from  the  sacrifice  of  their  independence  which  they  have 
made  to  the  public.  To  create  a  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple in  every  centralized  country  is,  therefore,  to  diminish 
the  evil  which  extreme  centralization  may  produce,  but  not 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

I  admit  that,  by  this  means,  room  is  left  for  the  interven- 
tion of  individuals  in  the  more  important  affairs  ;  but  it  is 
not  the  less  suppressed  in  the  smaller  and  more  private 
ones.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  especially  danger- 
ous to  enslave  men  in  the  minor  details  of  life.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  freedom  less  neces- 
sary in  great  things  than  in  little  ones,  if  it  were  possible 
to  be  secure  of  the  one  without  possessing  the  other. 

Subjection  in  minor  affairs  breaks  out  every  day,  and  is 
felt  by  the  whole  community  indiscriminately.     It  does  not 
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drive  men  to  resistance,  but  it  crosses  them  at  every  turn, 
t^  they  are  led  to  surrender  the  exercise  of  their  o7n  will 

entvat'r  T'  "  f^"^"^  '^^^^"  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^aracter 
enervated ;  whereas  that  obedience  which  is  exacted  on  a 

few  important  but  rare  occasions,  only  exhibits  servitude 

at  certam  mtervals,  and  throws  the  burden  of  it  upon  a 

small  number  of  men.     It  is  in  vain  to  summon  a  people 

who   have   been   rendered   so   dependent   on   the   cent  a 

power    to  choose  from    time  to  time  the  representative 

of  that  power;   this  rare  and  brief  exercise  of  their  free 

froT'    7T\  '""^""'r'  ''  "^^^  ^^'  ^^^"  "«*  prevent  them  \ 
from  gradually  losmg  the  faculties  of  thinking  feeling,  and  I 

Sf'irS:^^."^  ^'-  ^^^-%  ^^"in.  belot  the  , 

I  add  that  they  will  soon  become  incapable  of  exercisin. 
the  great  and  only  privilege  which  remains  to  them.     The 
democratic  nations  which  have  introduced  freedom  into 
their  political   constitution,  at   the  very  time  when  they 
were  augmenting  the   despotism   of  their  administrative 
constitution,  have  been  led  into  strange  paradoxes.     To  I 
manage  those  minor  affairs  in  which  good  sense  is  all  that  1 
IS  wanted,  --  the  people  are  held  to  be  unequal  to  the  task ;  1/ 
but  when  the  government  of  the  country  is  at  stake,  the  ^ 
people  are  invested  with  immense  powers ;  they  are  alter- 
nately made  the  playthings  of  their  ruler,  and  his  masters 
-more  than  kings,  and  less  than  men.     After  havino-  ex- 
hausted  all  the, different  modes  of  election,  without  finding 
one  to  suit  their  purpose,  they  are  still  amazed,  and  still 
bent  on  seeking  further ;  as  if  the  evil  they  remark  did  not  / 
originate  in  the  constitution  of  the  country,  far  more  than  ^ 
in  that  of  the  electoral  body. 
♦      It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  how  men  who  have 
entirely  given  up  the  habit  of  self-government  should  suc- 
ceed m  making  a  proper  choice  of  those  by  whom  they  are 

•  See  Api)endix  Y, 
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to  be  governed ;  and  no  one  will  over  believe  that  a  liberal, 
wise,  and  energetic  government  can  spring  from  the  suf- 
frages of  a  subservient  people.  * 

A  constitution  which  should  be  republican  in  its  head, 
and  ultra-monarchical  in  all  its  other  parts,  has  ever  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  short-lived  monster.  The  vices  of 
rulers  and  the  inaptitude  of  the  people  would  speedily 
bring  about  its  ruin ;  and  the  nation,  weary  of  its  repre- 
sentatives and  of  itself,  would  create  freer  institutions,  or 
soon  return  to  stretch  itself  at  the  feet  of  a  single  master. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 

T  BELIEVE  that  it  is  easier  to  establish  an  absolute  and 
X  despotic  government  amongst  a  people  in  which  the 
nnflTwr'?  are  equal,  than  amongst  any  other; 
and  I  thmk  that,  if  such  a  government  were  once  estab^ 
hshed  amongst  such  a  people,  it  would  not  only  oppress 
men  but  would  eventuaUy  strip  each  of  them  of  several 
of  the  highest  qualities  of  humanity.     Despotism,  there- 
fore, appea^  to  me  peculiarly  to  be  dreaded  in  democratic 
times.     I  should  have  loved  freedom,  I  believe,  at  all  times, 
but  m  the  time  in  which  we  live  I  am  ready  to  worship  it. 
Un  the  other  hand,  I  am  persuaded  that  all  who  shall 
attempt,  m  the  ages  upon  which  we  are  entering,  to  base 
freedom  upon  aristocratic  privilege,  will  fail;  that  all  who 
shall  attempt  to  draw  and  to  retain  authority  within  a  single 
class,  will  fail.     At  the  present  day,  no  ruler  is  skilful  or 
strong  enough  to  found  a  despotism  by  re-estabHshing  per- 
manent distmctions  of  rank  amongst  his  subjects  :  no  legis- 
lator  18  wise  or  powerful  enough  to  preserve  free  institutions, 
if  he  does  not  take  equality  for  his  first  principle  and  his 
watchword.     AH  of  our  contemporaries  who  would  estab- 
lish or  secure  the  independence  and  the  dignity  o^  their 
tellow-men,  must  show  themselves  the  friends  of  equality  • 
and  the  only  worthy  means  of  showing  themselves  as  such 
is  to  be  so:  upon  this  depends  the  success  of  their  holy 
enterprise.     Thus,  the  question  is  not  how  to  reconstruct 
aristocratic  society,  but  how  to  make  liberty  proceed  out  of  ; 
that  democratic  state  of  society  in  which  God  has  placed  us. ' 
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These  two  truths  appear  to  me  simple,  clear,  and  fertile 
in  consequences  ;  and  they  naturally  lead  me  to  consider 
what  kind  of  free  government  can  be  established  amongst 
a  people  in  which  social  conditions  are  equal. 

It  results,  from  the  very  constitution  of  democratic  nations 
and  from  their  necessities,  that  the  power  of  government 
amongst  them  must  be  more  uniform,  more  centralized, 
more  extensive,  more  searching,  and  more  efficient  than 
in  other  countries.  Society  at  large  is  naturally  stronger 
and  more  active,  the  individual  more  subordinate  and  weali ; 
the  former  does  more,  the  latter  less ;  and  this  is  inevita- 
bly the  case. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the  range  of  pri- 
vate independence  will  ever  be  as  extensive  in  democratic 
as  in  aristocratic  countries  ;  —  nor  is  this  to  be  desired ;  for, 
amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  mass  is  often  sacrificed  to 
the  individual,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  greater  number  to 
the  greatness  of  the  few.  It  is  both  necessary  and  desira- 
ble that  the  government  of  a  democratic  people  should 
be  active  and  powerful :  and  our  object  should  not  be  to 
render  it  weak  or  indolent,  but  solely  to  prevent  it  from 
abusing  its  aptitude  and  its  strength. 

The  circumstance  which  most  contributed  to  secure  the 
independence  of  private  i^ersons  in  aristocratic  ages  was, 
that  the  supreme  power  did  not  affect  to  take  upon  itself 
alone  the  government  and  administration  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  those  functions  were  necessarily  partially  left  to  the 
members  of  the  aristocracy :  so  that,  as  the  supreme  power 
was  always  divided,  it  never  weighed  with  its  whole  weight 
and  in  the  same  manner  on  each  individual. 

Not  only  did  the  government  not  perform  everything  by 
its  immediate  agency ;  but,  as  most  of  the  agents  who  dis- 
charged its  duties  derived  their  power,  not  from  the  state, 
but  from  the  circumstance  of  their  birth,  they  were  not 
perpetually  under  its  control.     The  government  could  not 
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make  .r  unmake  them  in  an  instant,  at  pleasure,  or  bend 
them  in  strict  uniformity  to  its  slightest  caprice ;- this  was 
an  additional  guaranty  of  private  independence 

I  readily  admit  that  recourse  cannot  be  had  to  the  same 
means  at  the  present  time ;  but  I  discover  certain  demo- 
cratic expedients  which  may  be  substituted  for  them.  In- 
stead of  vesting  in  the  government  alone  all  the  adminis- 
trative powers  of  which  corporations  and  nobles  have  been 
deprived,  a  portion  of  them  may  be  intrusted  to  secondary 
public  bodies  temporarily  composed  of  private  citizens : 
thus  the  liberty  of  private  persons  will  be  more  secure, 
and  their  equality  will  not  be  diminished. 

The  Americans,  who  care  less  for  words  than  the  French 
still  designate  by  the  name  of  County  the  largest  of  thei^ 
admmistrative  districts ;  but  the  duties  of  the  count  or  lord- 
lieutenant  are  in  part  performed  by  a  provincial  assembly 

At  a  period  of  equality  like  our  own,  it  would  be  unjust 
and  unreasonable  to  institute  hereditary  officers ;  but  there 
18  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  substituting  elective  public 
officers  to  a  certain  extent.  Election  is  a  democratic  expe- 
dient, which  insures  the  independence  of  the  public  officer  in 
relation  to  the  government  as  much  as  hereditary  rank  can 
insure  it  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  and  even  more  so 

Aristocratic  countries  abound  in  wealthy  and  influential 
persons  who  are  competent  to  provide  for  themselves,  and 
who  cannot  be  easily  or  secretly  oppressed :  such  persons 
restrain  a  government  within  general  habits  of  moderation 
and  reserve.  I  am  well  aware  that  democratic  countries 
contam  no  such  persons  naturally ;  but  something  analo- 
gous to  them  may  be  created  by  artificial  means.  I  firmly 
beheve  that  an  aristocracy  cannot  again  be  founded  in  the 
world ;  but  I  tliink  that  private  citizens,  by  combining 
together,  may  constitute  bodies  of  great  wealth,  influence, 
and  strength,  corresponding  to  the  persons  of  an  aristoc- 
racy.    By  this  means,  .  nany  of  the  greatest  political  advan- 
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tages  of  aristocracy  would  be  obtained,  without  its  injustice 
or  its  dangers.  An  association  for  political,  commercial,  or 
manufacturing  purposes,  or  even  for  those  of  science  and 
literature,  is  a  powerful  and  enlightened  member  of  the 
community,  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  at  pleasure,  or 
oppressed  without  remonstrance ;  and  which,  by  defending 
its  own  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  the  govern- 
ment, saves  the  common  liberties  of  the  country. 

In  periods  of  aristocracy,  every  man  is  always  bound  so 
closely  to  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  that  he  cannot  be 
assailed  without  their  coming  to  his  assistance.  In  ages  of 
equality,  every  man  naturally  stands  alone ;  he  has  no  he- 
reditary friends  whose  co-operation  he  may  demand ;  no 
class  upon  whose  sympathy  he  may  rely :  he  is  easily  got 
rid  of,  and  he  is  trampled  on  with  impunity.  At  the 
present  time,  an  oppressed  member  of  the  community  has 
therefore  only  one  method  of  ^f-defence,  —  he  may  appeal 
to  the  whole  nation  ;  and  if  the  whole  nation  is  deaf  to  his 
complaint,  he  may  appeal  to  mankind  :  the_only_infians-4ie 
bgaof^makiTig  ^his  appeal  is  by  the  press.  Thus,  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  is  infinitely  more  valuable  amongst  demo- 
cratic nations  than  amongst  all  others ;  it  is  the  only  cure 
for  the  evils  which  equality  may  produce.  Equality  sets 
men  apart  and  weakens  them  ;  but  the  press  places  a  pow- 
erful weapon  within  every  man's  reach,  which  the  weakest 
and  loneliest  of  them  all  may  use.  Equality  deprives  a 
man  of  the  support  of  his  connections  ;  but  the  press  ena- 
bles him  to  summon  all  his  fellow-countrymen  and  all  his 
fellow-men  to  his  assistance.  Printing  has  accelerated  the 
progress  of  equality,  and  it  is  also  one  of  its  best  cor- 
rectives. 

I  think  that  men  living  in  aristocracies  may,  strictly 
speaking,  do  without  the  liberty  of  the  press :  but  such  is 
not  the  case  with  those  who  live  in  democratic  countries. 
To  protect  their  personal  independence  I  trust  not  to  great 
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Tserta  7f '*T  '"  parliamentary  privilege,  or  to  the 
assertion  of  popular  sovereignty.     All  these  things  may, 

But  thT"  TT  '^  "^^""'^^'  "'"^^  P— 1  -vitude 
But  that  servitude  cannot  be  complete  if  the  press  is  free  • 

the  press  IS  the  chief  democratic  instrument  of  freedom 

bomethmg  analogous  may  be  said  of  the  judicial  power' 

It  IS  a  part  of  the  essence  of  judicial  power  to  a  tend  to 

private  nuerests,  and  to  fix  itself  with  predilection  on  J 

o  the  oppressed,  but  always  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  th« 
humblest  of  those  who  solicit  it;  their  compS  holfe 
feeble  they  may  themselves  be,  will  force  itself  upon  [he 
ear  of  justice  and  claim  redress,  for  this  is  inherenUn  the 
very  constitution  of  courts  of  justice. 

A  power  of  this  kind  is  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  freedom,  at  a  time  wl  J  the  eye  and'  finge 

e  t  details  of  human  actions,  and  when  private'  persons  are 
at  once  too  weak  to  protect  themselves,  and  too  much  iso- 
lated for  them  to  reckon  upon  the  assistance  of  their  fellows 
The  strength  of  the  courts  of  law  has  ever  been  the  great!  I 
est  secunty  which  can  be  offered  to  personal  independence ; 
but  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  democratic  ages  rl, 
private  rights  and  interests  are  in  constant  danger,  if  the 
judicial  power  does  not  grow  more  extensive  and  more 
strong  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  equality  of  conditions  J 

Equality  awakens  in  men  several  propensities  extremely 
dangerous  to  freedom,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lator ought  constantly  to  be  directed.  I  shaU  only  remind 
the  reader  of  the  most  important  amongst  them. 

Men  living  in  democratic  ages  do  not  readily  comprehend 
the  utility  of  forms:  they  feel  an  instinctive  contempt  for 
them,  —  I  have  elsewhere  shown  for  what  reasons.  Forms 
excite  their  contempt,  and  often  their  hatred ;  as  they  com- 

VOL.  II.        26  •' 
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monly  aspire  to  none  but  easy  and  present  gratifications, 
they  rusli  onwards  to  the  object  of  their  desires,  and  the 
slightest  delay  exasperates  them.  This  same  temper,  car- 
ried with  them  into  political  life,  renders  them  hostile  to 
forms,  which  perpetually  retard  or  arrest  them  in  some  of 
their  projects. 

Yet  this  objection,  which  the  men  of  democracies  make 
to  forms,  is  the  very  thing  which  renders  forms  so  useful 
to  fi-eedom ;  for  their  chief  merit  is  to  serve  as  a  barrier 
between  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  ruler  and  the  people, 
to  retard  tbe  one,  and  give  the  other  time  to  look  about 
him.  Forms  become  more  necessary  in  proportion  as  the 
government  becomes  more  active  and  more  powerful,  whilst 
private  persons  are  becoming  more  indolent  and  more 
feeble.  Thus  democratic  nations  naturally  stand  more  in 
need  of  forms  than  other  nations,  and  they  naturally  re- 
spect them  less.     This  deserves  most  serious  attention. 

Nothing  is  more  pitiful  than  the  arrogant  disdain  of  most 
of  our  contemporaries  for  questions  of  form  ;  for  the  small- 
est questions  of  form  have  acquired  in  our  time  an  impor- 
tance which  they  never  had  before :  many  of  the  greatest 
interests  of  mankind  depend  upon  them.  I  think,  that,  if 
the  statesmen  of  aristocratic  ages  could  sometimes  contemn 
forms  with  impunity,  and  frequently  rise  above  them,  the 
statesmen  to  whom  the  government  of  nations  is  now  con- 
fided ought  to  treat  the  very  I'^-'-st  among  them  with  respect, 
and  not  neglect  them  without  imperious  necessity.  In 
aristocracies,  the  observance  of  forms  was  superstitious; 
amongst  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept  up  with  a  dehberate 
and  enlightened  deference. 

Another  tendency,  which  is  extremely  natural  to  demo- 
cratic nations  and  extremely  dangerous,  is  that  which  leads 
them  to  despise  and  undervalue  the  rights  of  private  per- 
sons. The  attachment  which  men  feel  to  a  right,  and  the 
respect  which  they  display  for  it,  is  generally  proportioned 
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por.a„e„,of  .eee„tg.«..„,«„a  eZr;;  LZf  .  T; 
consequence  is,  that  they  are  often  ,,..;«  '  f™"™'  •  "'« 
greta^a  almost  al.ays  Luj'^l^'^tr::'''""  "^ 

men  become  less  attached  to  private  rights  just  whellu,' ' 
.T,  m      iHTh'T"  ""'  ''^'^"''"'^'  "t"-em   n   0^ 

ei2tii'e^^rt-rsr/.-TiC;:in: 

ot  Its  designs      At  such  times,  no  citizen  is  so  obscure  that 
.t  s  not  very  dangerous  to  allow  him  to  be  oporessed    n^ 
pnvate  rights  are  so  unimportant  that  theyca^uten 
dered  with  impunity  to  the  caprices  of  a  government     Th„ 
reason  IS  plain: -if  the  private  right  ofanTdMuaTt 
violated  at  a  time  when  the  human  mind  is  folly  imp tld 
with  the  importance  and  the  sanctity  of  such  righr  he 
.njury  done  .s  confined  to  the  individual  whose  riglit  I 
mfringed;  but  to  violate  such  a  right  at  the  presenfday 
s  deeply  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  nation,  ^7^  pi 
e  whoh,  community  in  jeopardy,  because  the  very  n„tC 

i"iVL?-'  ~"^  -<•'  -»«"  -  -  z 

There  are  certain  habits,  certain  notions,  and  certain 
vices  which  are  peculiar  to  a  state  of  revolution,  and  wS 
a  protracted  revolution  cannot  fail  to  create  and  to  pTow- 
gate,  whatever  be,  in  other  respects,  its  chan.cter,  tfrr- 
po«e,  and  the  scene  on  which  it  takes  place.     When  any 
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nation  has,  within  a  short  space  of  time,  repeatedly  varied 
its  rulers,  its  opinions,  and  its  laws,  the  men  of  whom  it  is 
composed  eventually  contract  a  taste  for  change,  and  grow 
accustomed  to  see  all  changes  eifected  by  sudden  violence. 
Thus  they  naturally  conceive  a  contempt  for  forms  which 
daily  prove  ineffectual ;  and  they  do  not  support,  without 
impatience,  the  dominion  of  rules  which  they  have  so  often 
seen  infringed. 

As  the  ordinary  notions  of  equity  and  morality  no  longer 
suffice  to  explain  and  justify  all  the  innovations  daily  be- 
gotten by  a  revolution,  the  principle  of  public  utility  is 
called  in,  the  doctrine  of  political  necessity  is  conjured  up, 
and  men  accustom  themselves  to  sacrifice  private  interests 
without  scruple,  and  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  individuals 
in  order  more  speedily  to  accomplish  any  public  purpose. 

These  habits  and  notions,  which  I  shall  call  revolution- 
ary, because  all  revolutions  produce  them,  occur  in  aristoc- 
racies just  as  much  as  amongst  democratic  nations  ;  but 
amongst  the  former  they  are  often  less  powerftd  and  always 
less  lasting,  because  there  they  meet  with  habits,  notions, 
defects,  and  impediments,  which  counteract  them:  they 
consequently  disappear  as  soon  as  the  revolution  is  termi- 
nated, and  the  nation  reverts  to  its  former  political  courses. 
This  is  not  always  the  case  in  democratic  countries,  in 
which  it  is  ever  to  be  feared  that  revolutionary  tendencies, 
becoming  more  gentle  and  more  regular,  without  entirely 
disappearing  from  society,  will  be  gradually  transformed 
into  habits  of  subjection  to  the  administrative  authority  of 
the  government.  I  know  of  no  countries  in  which  revo- 
lutions are  more  dangerous  than  in  democratic  countries ; 
because,  independently  of  the  accidental  and  transient  evils 
which  must  always  attend  them,  they  may  always  create 
some  evils  which  are  permanent  and  unending. 

I  believe  that  there  are  such  things  as  justifiable  resist- 
ance and  legitimate  rebellion :  I  do  not  therefore  assert,  as 
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an  absolute  proposition,  that  the  men  of  democratic  ages 
ought  never  to  make  revolutions;  but  I  think  that  they 
have  especial  reason  to  hesitate  before  they  embark  in 
them,  and  that  ,t  is  far  better  to  endure  many  grievances 
in  their  present  condition,  than  to  have  recourse  to  so  peril- 
ous  a  remedy.  *^ 

J  1^  n  T^"'^'  ^^  ^"'  S'""""^  ^^^^'  ^^^«h  co^^Prises 
not  only  all  the  particular  ideas  which  have  been  expressed 

m  the  present  chapter,  but  also  most  of  those  which  it  is 
the  object  of  this  book  to  treat  of.     In  the  ages  of  aristoc- 
racy which  preceded  our  own,  there  were  private  persons 
of  great  power    and  a  social  authority  of  extreme  weak- 
ness.    The  outline  of  society  itself  was  not  easily  discerni- 
ble, and  constantly  confounded  with  the  different  powers  by 
whicn  the  community  was  ruled.     The  principal  efforts  of 
the  men  of  those  times  were  required  to  strengthen,  aggran- 
dize, and  secure  the  supreme  power;  and,  on  the  other  hand 
to  circumscribe  individual  independence  within  narrower 
limits,  and  to  subject  private  interests  to  the  interests  of 
the  pubhc.     Other  perils  and  other  cares  await  the  men  of 
our  age.     Amongst  the  greater  part  of  modern  nations,  the 
government,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  its  constitution, 
or  Its  name,  has  become  almost  omnipotent,  and  private 
persons  are  falling,  more  and  more,  into  the  lowest  staae  of 
weakness  and  dependence.  ^ 

In  olden  society,  everything  was  different ;  unity  and 
uniformity  were  nowhere   to   be  met  with.     In   modem 
society,  everything  threatens   to  become   so  much  alike 
that   the  peculiar  characteristics   of  each   individual  will 
soon  be  entirely  lost  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  world 
Our  forefathers  were  ever  prone  to  make  an  improper  use 
of  the  notion  that  private  rights  ought  to  be  respected ; 
and  we  are  naturally  prone,  on  the  other  hand,  to  exagger- 
ate the  idea  that  the  interest  of  a  private  individual  oir^ht 
always  to  bend  to  the  interest  of  the  many.  "^ 
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The  political  world  is  metamorphosed:  new  remedies 
must  henceforth  be  sought  for  new  disorders.  To  lay- 
down  extensive  but  distinct  and  settled  limits  to  the  action 
of  the  government ;  to  confer  certain  rights  on  private  per- 
sons, and  to  secure  to  them  the  undisputed  enjoyment  of 
those  rights ;  to  enable  individual  man  to  maintain  what- 
ever independence,  strength,  and  original  power  he  still 
possesses  ;  to  raise  him  by  the  side  of  society  at  large,  and 
uphold  him  in  that  position,  —  these  appear  to  me  the  main 
objects  of  legislators  in  the  ages  upon  which  we  are  now 
entering. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  rulers  of  our  time  sought  only 
to  use  men  in  order  to  make  things  grea* ;  I  wish  that 
they  would  try  a  little  more  to  make  great  men ;  that  they 
would  set  less  value  on  the  work,  and  more  upon  the  work- 
man ;  that  they  would  never  forget  that  a  nation  cannot 
long  remain  strong  when  every  man  belonging  to  it  is  in- 
dividually weak ;  and  that  no  form  or  combination  of  social 
polity  has  yet  been  devised  to  make  an  energetic  people 
out  of  a  community  of  pusillanimous  and  enfeebled  citizens. 

I  trace  amongst  our  contemporaries  two  contiary  notions 
which  are  equally  injurious.  One  set  of  men  can  perceive 
nothing  in  the  principle  of  equality  but  the  anarchical  ten- 
dencies which  it  engenders :  they  dread  their  own  free 
agency,  they  fear  themselves.  Other  thinkers,  less  numer- 
ous but  more  enlightened,  take  a  different  view:  beside 
that  track  which  starts  from  the  principle  of  equality  to 
terminate  in  anarchy,  they  have  at  last  discovered  the  road 
which  seems  to  lead  men  to  inevitable  servitude.  They 
shap3  their  souls  beforehan'I  to  this  necessary  condition ; 
una,  despairing  of  remaining  free,  they  already  do  obei- 
sance in  their  hearts  to  the  master  who  is  soon  to  appear. 
The  former  abandon  freedom  because  they  think  it  dan- 
gerous ;  the  latter,  because  they  hold  it  to  be  impossible. 

If  I  had  entertained  the  latter  conviction,  I  should  not 
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have  written  this  book,  but  I  should  have  confined  myself 
to  deplonng  in  secret  the  destiny  of  mankind.  I  have 
sough  to  point  out  the  dangers  to  which  the  principle  of 
equahty  exposes  the  independence  of  man,  because  I  firmly; 
believe  that  these  dangers  are  the  most  formidable,  as  well 
as  the  least  foreseen,  of  all  those  which  fiiturity  holds  in 
store;  b-t  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  insurmountable. 

Ihe  m  who  live  in  the  democratic  ages  upon  which 
we  are  entering  have  naturally  a  taste  for  independence; 
they  are  naturally  impatient  of  regulation,  and  they  are 
wearied  by  the  permanence  even  of  the  condition  they 
themselves  prefer.  They  are  fond  of  power;  but  they  are 
prone  to  despise  and  hate  those  who  wield  it,  and  they  easily 
elude  Its  grasp  by  their  own  mobility  and  insignificance. 

Ihese  propensities  will  always  manifest  themselves,  be- 
cause they  onginate  in  the  groundwork  of  society,  which 
will  undergo  no  change  :  for  a  long  time  thev  will  prevent 
ttie  estabhshment  of  any  despotism,  and  the^  will  fomish 
fresh  weapons  to  each  succeeding  generation  which  shaU 
struggle  m  favor  of  the  liberty  of  mankind.  Let  us,  then 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  that  salutary  fear  which 
makes  men  keep  watch  and  ward  for  freedom,  not  with 
that  faint  and  idle  terror  which  depresses  and  enervates 
the  heart. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

BEFORE  closing  forever  the  subject  that  I  have  now 
discussed,  I  would  fain  take  a  parting  survey  of  all 
the  different  characteristics  of  modem  society,  and  appre- 
ciate at  last  the  general  influence  to  be  exercised  by  the 
principle  of  equahty  upon  the  fate  of  mankind  ;  but  I  am 
stopped  by  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and,  in  presence  of 
so  great  a  theme,  my  sight  is  troubled,  and  my  reason  fails. 

The  society  of  the  modern  world,  which  I  have  sought 
to  delineate,  and  which  I  seek  to  judge,  has  but  just  come 
into  existence.  Time  has  not  yet  shaped  it  into  perfect 
form  ;  the  great  revolution  by  which  it  has  been  created  is 
not  yet  over ;  and,  amidst  the  occurrences  of  our  time,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  discern  what  will  pass  away  with 
the  revolution  itself,  and  what  will  siu'vive  its  close.  The 
world  which  is  rising  into  existence  is  still  half  encumbered 
by  the  remains  of  the  world  which  is  waning  into  decay ; 
and,  amidst  the  vast  perplexity  of  human  affairs,  none  can 
say  how  much  of  ancient  institutions  and  former  manners 
will  remain,  or  how  much  will  completely  disappear. 

Although  the  revolution  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
social  condition,  the  laws,  the  opinions,  and  the  feelings  of 
men  is  still  very  far  from  being  terminated,  yet  its  resuhs 
already  admit  of  no  comparison  with  anything  that  the 
world  has  ever  before  witnessed.  I  go  back  from  age  to 
age  up  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  but  I  find  no  parallel  to 
what  is  occurring  before  my  eyes  :  as  the  past  has  ceased 
to-  throw  its  light  upon  the  fiiture,  the  mind  of  man  wan- 
ders in  obscurity. 
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Nevertheless  in  the  midst  of  a  prospect  so  wide,  so  novel, , 

ticf  2v  f 'frT"'  *^  """«  P™"^-'  charaeteris.' 
tics  may  ah:eady  be  discerned  and  pointed  out.     The  good 
hmgs  ajid  the  evils  of  life  are  more  equally  distributed  Z 

of  maU  fortunes  to  increase;  desires  and  gratifications  are 
multiphed,  but  extraordinary  prosperity  and  irremediaUe 
penu^r  are  al,ke  unknown.  The  sentiment  of  ambition  is 
unive^al  but  the  scope  of  ambition  is  seldom  vast.  Each 
mdmdual  stands  apart  in  solitary  weakness;  but  society 
at  large  is  active,  provident,  and  powerful:  the  perform- 
ances of  pnvate  persons  are  insignificant,  those  of  the  stated 
immense.  '>i.ai.o^ 

There  is  little  energy  of  character,  but  manners  ar« 
mild  and  laws  humane.     If  there  be  few  instances  of  ex- 
alted heroism  or  of  virtues  of  the  highest,  brightest,  and 
purest  temper,  men's  habits  are  regular,  violence  is  rare 
and  cruelty  almost  unknown.     Human  existence  becomes 
longer,  and  property  more  secure :  life  is  not  adorned  with 
brilliant  trophies,  but  it  is  extremely  easy  and  tranquil. 
Few  pleasures  are  either  very  refined  or  very  coarse ;  and 
highly  pohshed  manners  are  as  uncommon  as  great  brutal- 
ity of  testes.    Neither  men  of  great  learning,  nor  extremely 
Ignorant  communities,  are  to  be  met  with;  genius  becomes 
more  rare  infoi-mation  more  diffused.     The  human  mind 
IS  impelled  by  the  small  efforts  of  all  mankind  combined 
together,  not   by  the  strenuous  activity  of  a  few  men. 
There  is  less  perfection,  but  more  abundance,  in  all  the 
productions  of  the  arts.     The  ties  of  race,  of  rank,  and 
of  country  are  relaxed;    the  great  bond  of  humanity  is 
strengthened.  *^ 

If  I  endeavor  to  find  out  the  most  general  and  most 
prominent  of  all  these  different  characteristics,  I  perceive 
that  what  IS  taking  place  in  men's  fortunes  manifests  itself 
under  a  thousand  other  forms.     Almost  aU  extremes  are 
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softened  or  blunted :  all  that  was  most  prominent  is  super- 
seded by  some  middle  term,  at  once  less  lofty  and  less  low, 
less  brilliant  and  less  obscure,  than  what  before  existed  in 
the  world. 

When  I  survey  this  countless  multitude  of  beings,  shaped 
in  each  other's  likeness,  amidst  whom  nothing  rises  and 
nothing  falls,  the  sight  of  such  universal  uniformity  sad- 
dens and  chills  me,  and  I  am  tempted  to  regret  that  state 
of  society  which  has  ceased  to  be.     When  the  world  was 
fiill  of  men  of  great  importance  and  extreme  insignificance, 
of  great  wealth  and  extreme  poverty,  of  great  learning  and 
extreme  ignorance,  I  turned  aside  from  the  latter  to  fix  my 
observation  on  the  former  alone,  who  gratified  my  sympa- 
thies.    But  I  admit  that  this  gratification  arose  from  my 
own  weakness :  it  is  because  I  am  unable  to  see  at  once  all 
that  is  around  me,  that  I  am  allowed  thus  to  select  and 
separate  the   objects  of  my  predilection  fi-om  among  so 
many  others.     Such  is  not  the  case  with  that  Almighty 
and  Eternal  Being,  whose  gaze  necessarily  includes  the 
whole  of  created  things,  and  who  surveys  distinctly,  though 
at  once,  mankind  and  man. 

We  may  naturally  believe  that  it  is  not  the  singular  pros- 
perity of  the  few,  but  the  greater  well-being  of  all,  which 
is  most  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  the  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  men.  What  appears  to  me  to  be  man's  decline  is,  to 
His  eye,  advancement;  what  afflicts  me  is  acceptable  to 
Him.  A  state  of  equality  is  perhaps  less  elevated,  but  it 
is  more  just :  and  its  justice  constitutes  its  greatness  and 
its  beauty.  I  would  strive,  then,  to  raise  myself  to  this 
point  of  the  Divine  contemplation,  and  thence  to  view  and 
to  judge  the  concerns  of  men. 

No  man,  upon  the  earth,  can  as  yet  affirm,  absolutely  and 
generally,  that  the  new  state  of  the  world  is  better  than  its 
former  one;  but  it  is  already  easy  to  perceive  that  this  state 
is  different.    Some  vices  and  some  virtues  were  so  inherent 
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IZt  h.  •  /  l"^""''-  "^  "  ""<^«"'  P^OPI^.  *"'  they  ca^ 
never  be  ,„feed  mto.t;  some  good  tendencies  and  some 
bad  propens.t,es  which  were  unknown  to  the  former  a^a 

"sir*:  :h ''•'''' •"'"^  "^r  ^"^^^^  themseC:  r 

taneously  to  the  imagination  of  the  one,  which  are  utterlv 
repugnant  to  the  mind  of  the  other.     They  are~^^ 
d^tinct  orders  of  human  beings,  each  of  whichTji;  own 
merits  and  defects,  its  own  advantages  and  its  own  evl 
Care  must  therefore  be  taken  not  t  judge  the  stele  of 
society  whieh  is  „ow  coming  into  existed,  by  noL: 
derived  from  a  state  of  society  which  no  iJngTr  ^ts  • 
for,  as  these  states  of  society  are  exceedingly  dlffert   „' 
their  structure  they  cannot  be  submitted  to  a  just  or  fa^^ 
ompanson.     It  would  be  scarcely  more  reasonable  t^  Z 
quire  of  our  contemporanes  the  peculiar  virtues  which 
originated  in  the  social  condition  of  their  forefathers  shoe 
that  social  condition  is  itself  fallen,  and  has  drawn"ne 
promiscuous  mm  the  good  and  evil  which  belonged  to  it 
find  !I  r  '"'  *'''  f"^  ""  imperfectly  understood. '  I 
to  Lte  '  Tl-  "T*"^""  "^  ""^  ^"temporaries  undertake 
to  make  a  selection  from  amongst  the  institutions,  the  opin- 

mution  of  society  as  it  was:  a  portion  of  these  elements 
they  would  wiUmgly  relinquish,  but  they  would  keep  the 
remainder  and  transplant  them  into  their  new  world.  I 
apprehend  that  such  men  are  wasting  their  time  and  their 
strength  ra  virtuous  but  unprofitable  efforts.  The  obiect 
«,  not  to  retain  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the  ineqial- 
ity  of  conditions  bestows  upon  mankind,  but  to  secure  the 
new  benefite  which  equality  may  supply.     We  have  not  to 

eek  to  make  ourselves  like  our  progenitors,  but  to  strive 
to  work  out  that  species  of  greatness  and  happiness  which 
IS  our  own.  ^ 

For  myself,  who  now  look  back  from  this  extreme  limit 
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of  my  task,  and  discover  from  alar,  but  at  once,  the  various 
objects  which  have  attracted  my  more  attentive  investiga- 
tion upon  my  way,  I  am  full  of  apprehensions  and  of  hopes. 
I  perceive  mighty  dangers  which  it  is  possible  to  ward  off, 
—  mighty  evils  which  may  be  avoided  or  alleviated ;  and  I 
cling  with  a  fumer  hold  to  the  belief,  that,  for  democratic 
nations  to  be  virtuous  and  prosperous,  they  require  but  to 

will  it. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  contemporaries  maintain 
that  nations  are  never  their  own  masters  here  below,  and 
that  they  necessarily  obey  some  insurmountable  and  unintel- 
ligent power,  arising  from  anterior  events,  from  their  race, 
or  from  the  soil  and  climate  of  their  country.  Such  prin- 
ciples are  false  and  cowardly;  such  principles  can  never 
produce  aught  but  feeble  men  and  pusillanimous  nations. 
Providence  has  not  created  mankind  entirely  independent 
or  entirely  free.  It  is  true,  that  around  every  n>an  a  fatal 
circle  is  traced,  beyond  which  he  cannot  pass ;  but  within 
the  wide  verge  of  that  circle  he  is  powerful  and  free :  as  it 
is  with  man,  so  with  communities.  The  nations  of  our 
time  cannot  prevent  the  conditions  of  men  from  becoming 
equal ;  but  it  depends  upon  themselves  whether  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  is  to  lead  them  to  servitude  or  freedom,  to 
knowledge  or  barbarism,  to  prosperity  or  wretchedness. 
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Appendix  A.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  22. 

FOR  information  concerning  all  the  countries  of  the  West 
which  have  not  yet  been  visited  by  Europeans,  consult  the 
account  of  two  expeditions  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  Congress 
by  Major  Long.  This  traveller  particularly  mentions,  on  the 
subject  of  the  great  American  desert,  that  a  line  may  be  drawn 
nearly  parallel  to  the  20th  degree  of  longitude  (meridian  of 
Washington,  97°  of  Greenwich),  beginning  from  the  Red  River 
and  ending  at  the  River  Platte.  From  this  imaginary  line  to' 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
on  the  west,  lie  immense  plains,  which  are  generally  covered  with 
sand  mcapable  of  cultivation,  or  scattered  over  with  masses  of 
granite.  In  summer,  these  plains  are  destitute  of  water,  and 
nothmg  is  to  be  seen  on  them  but  herds  of  buffaloes  and  wild 
horses.  Some  hordes  of  Indians  are  also  found  there,  but  in  no 
great  numbers. 

Major  Long  was  told  that,  in  travelling  northwards  from  the 
Rrver  Platte,  you  find  the  same  desert  lying  constantly  on  the 
left ;  but  he  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  report 
(Long's  Expedition,  Vol.  IL  p.  361.) 

However  worthy  of  confidence  may  be  the  narrative  of  Major 
Long,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  only  passed  through  the 
country  of  which  he  speaks,  without  deviating  widely  from  the 
hne  which  he  had  traced  out  for  his  journey. 
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Appendi?.  B.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  24. 

SOUTH  America,  in  the  regions  between  the  tropics,  pro- 
duces an  incredible  profusion  of  climbing  plants,  of  which 
the  Flora  of  the  Antilles  alone  furnishes  forty  different  species. 

Among  the  most  graceful  of  these  shrubs  is  the  Passion-flower, 
which,  according  to  Descourtiz,  climbs  trees  by  means  of  the  ten- 
drils with  which  it  is  provided,  and  forms  moving  bowers  of  rich 
and  elegant  festoons,  decorated  with  blue  and  purple  flowers,  and 
fragrant  with  perfume.     (Vol.  I.  p.  265.) 

The  Mimosa  scandens  (Acacia  a  grandes  gousses)  is  a  creeper 
of  enormous  and  rapid  growth,  which  climbs  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
sometimes  covers  more  than  half  a  league.     (Vol.  III.  p.  227.) 


Appendix  C.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  26. 

THE  languages  which  are  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  America, 
from  the  Pole  to  Cape  Horn,  are  said  to  be  all  formed  upon 
the  same  inodel,  and  subject  to  the  same  grammatical  rules ; 
whence  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  all  the  Indian  nations 
sprang  from  the  same  stock. 

Eacli  tribe  of  the  Aiaerican  continent  speaks  a  different  dia- 
lect ;  but  the  number  of  languages,  properly  so  called,  is  very 
small,  —  a  fact  which  tends  to  prove  that  the  nations  of  the  New 
World  had  not  a  very  remote  origin. 

Moreover,  the  languages  of  America  have  a  great  degree  of 
regularity,  from  which  it  ^eems  probable  that  the  tribes  whicli 
employ  them  had  not  undergone  any  great  revolutions,  or  been 
incorporated,  voluntarily  or  by  constraint,  with  foreign  nations ; 
for  it  is  generally  the  union  of  several  languages  into  one  M'hich 
produces  grammatical  irregularities. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  American  languages,  especially  those 
of  the  North,  first  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  philologists, 
when  the  discovery  was  made,  that  this  idiom  of  a  barbarous 
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have  given  a  most  surprising  extension  JT  """ 

"  A  Delaware  woman  plavinff  with  «  naf  «^ 

.hi,«iteVM3  he,ra  to  ^LlTe'^^t^  li;;-^:^ 
IS  thus  composed :  *  is  the  <iim  Af  .1,.  "^'gmclas,  which 

nifies  'thou'  or  -thy.  ^i  if!  1    ^T      '"""°"'  ""*  "> 
rigmfles  'beautiful-  'nretv         T  u   """^  ""'"'  ''"='' 

utivegivin,  the  idea  of  smalLess.'   Th^!  ^i^^in'to  rthX 
d.an  woman  has  expressed,  'Thy  pretty  li„Ie  paw.-»     ' 

rake  another  example  of  the  felicity  with  which  the  savages 
of  Amenca  have  composed  their  words.  A  young  manTfhe 
Delaware  tongue,  is  called  pilap,.    This  word  is  foled  fr  m 

Jn^:  sr  jtttthntrt'^-'r'' '- "- 

r.  VLIUS.        llie    most    COmoleX    aotinn    ia 

often  expressed  hy  a  single  verb,  which  serves  to  convey  Jtl 
.Wcs  of  an  ,dea  by  the  modification  of  its  construction.  ^ 

Those  who  may  wish  to  examine  more  in  detail  this  subiect 
winch     have  only  glanced  at  superficially,  should  read  - 

1.  The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Duponceai,  and  the  Rev.  Mr 
H  ckcweWer  relative  to  the  Indian  languages,  found  in  the  fi« 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophicallociety  of  Amene: 
published  at  Philadelphia,  1819.  '  Jimenca, 

2.  The  grammar  of  the  Delaware  or  Lenape   language   by 


PI 
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Geiberger,  and  the  Preface  of  Mr.  Duponceau.    All  these  are 
in  the  same  collection,  Vol.  III. 

8.  An  excellent  account  of  these  works,  which  is  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  American  Encycloptedia. 


Appendix  D.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  28. 

SEE,  in  Charlevoix,  Vol.  I.  p.  235,  the  history  of  the  first  war 
which  the  French  inhabitants  of  Canada  carried  on,  in  1610, 
against  the  Iroquois.  The  latter,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
offered  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  French  and  their  allies. 
Charlevoix  is  not  a  great  painter,  yet  he  exhibits  clearly  enough 
in  this  narrative  the  contrast  between  the  European  manners  and 
those  of  savages,  as  well  as  the  different  sense  which  the  two 
races  had  of  honor. 

When  the  French,  says  he,  seized  upon  the  beaver-skins  which 
covered  the  Indians  who  had  fallen,  the  Hurons,  their  allies,  were 
greatly  offended  at  this  proceeding ;  but  they  set  to  work  in  their 
usual  manner,  inflicting  horrid  cruelties  upon  the  prisoners,  and 
devouring  one  of  those  who  had  been  killed,  which  made  the 
Frenchmen  shudder.  Thus  the  barbarians  prided  themselves 
upon  a  ('^"sinterestedness  which  they  were  surprised  at  not  Ilnding 
in  our  nation,  and  could  not  understand  that  there  was  less  to  rep- 
rehend in  stripping  dead  bodies  than  in  devouring  their  flesh  like 
wild  beasts. 

Charlevoix,  in  another  place  (Vol.  I.  p.  280),  thus  describes 
the  first  torture  of  which  Champlain  was  an  eyewitness,  and 
the  return  of  the  Hurons  into  their  own  village. 

"Having  proceeded  about  eight  leagues,"  says  he,  "our  allies 
halted ;  and  having  singled  out  one  of  their  captives,  they  re- 
proached him  with  all  the  cruelties  which  he  had  practised  upon 
the  warriors  of  their  nation  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and 
told  him  that  he  might  expect  to  be  treated  in  like  manner,  add- 
ing, that,  if  he  had  any  spirit,  he  would  prove  it  by  singing.  He 
immediately  chanted  forth  his  death-song,  and  then  his  war-song. 
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All  these  are 


is  at  the  end 


ct^  T"  ^"  ''"'^'^"^  i"  a  very  rnoun.lul  strain,"  nays 

Champhun,  who  was  not  then  aware  that  all  savage  music  hasa 

nT  Tv  :[,;  r'"-     ""'^  ^^^^"^^^  -'^'^'^  succerderac  o':  a! 
HH  d  by  a  1  the  horrors  which  we  .hall  mention  hereafter,  terrified 

am      The  followmg  night,  one  of  the  Hurons  having  dreamt 
tha     hey  were  pursued,  the  retreat  was  changed  to  a  real  1 1 
oTdrrger'^'  nev.  stopped  until  they  wer'e  out  of  l.:^  ^ach 

«  The  moment  they  perceived  the  cabins  of  their  own  village 
they  eut  themselves  long  sticks,  to  which  they  fastened  the     Z' 
wh,ch  had  alien  to  their  share,  and  ca.-ried  them  in  trtmph     A 
h.s  s.ght,  the  women  swam  to  the  canoes,  where  they  reodvtd 

The  warriors  offered  one  of  these  horrible  trophies  to  Cham- 
plam;  they  also  presented  him  with  some  bows  and  arrow  1 
the  only  spoils  of  the  Iroquois  which  they  had  ventured  oleizT 
-  eutreatmg  h,m  to  show  them  to  the  King  of  France.  ' 

Champlam  hved  a  whole  winter  quite  alone  amonc  these 
barb^^^^^^^^  wahout  being  under  any  alarm  for  his  person  ^ 


Appendix  E.  — Vol.  I.  p.  48. 

A  ^t^f  ^y^^u''''  P""*""^«^  «^"«tness  which  presided  over 
n.  the  establishment  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  is 

tier  habits  and  laws.  In- 1792,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Anti- 
chnstian  republic  of  France  began  its  ephemeral  existenceT^ 
egislative  body  of  Massachusetts  promulgated  the  following  law, 
to  compel  the  citizens  to  observe  the  Sabbath.  We  give  the 
preamble  and  a  few  articles  of  this  law,  which  is  worthy  of  the 
reader's  attention.  ^ 

"vrxH;"  ''^'  '^'"  ^'°"^'''''  "^^^  observation  of  the  Sun- 
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day  is  an  affair  of  public  interest ;  inasmuch  as  it  produces  a 
necessary  suspension  of  labor,  leads  men  to  reflect  upon  the 
duties  of  life  and  the  errors  to  which  human  nature  is  liable, 
and  provides  for  the  public  and  private  worship  of  God,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  and  for  the  performance 
of  such  acts  of  ch'irity  as  are  the  ornament  and  comfort  of  Chris- 
tian societies:  — 

"Whereas  irreligious  or  light-minded  persons,  forgetting  the 
duties  which  the  Sabbath  imposes,  and  the  benefits  which  these 
duties  confer  on  society,  are  known  to  profane  its  sanctity,  by 
following  their  pleasures  or  their  affairs;  this  way  of  acting 
being  contrary  to  their  own  interest  as  Christians,  and  calculated 
to  annoy  those  who  do  not  follow  their  example ;  being  also  of 
great  injury  to  society  at  large,  by  spreading  a  taste  for  dissipa- 
tion and  dissolute  manners ; 

"  Be  it  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and 
Representatives  convened  in  General  Court  of  Assembly,  that  all 
and  every  person  and  persons  shall  on  that  day  carefully  apply 
themselves  to  the  duties  of  religion  and  piety,  that  no  tradesman 
or  laborer  shall  exercise  his  ordinary  calling,  and  that  no  game 
or  recreation  shall  be  used  on  the  Lord's  day,  upon  pain  of  for- 
feiting ten  shiUings. 

"That  no  one  shall  travel  on  that  day,  or  any  part  thereof, 
under  pain  of  forfeiting  twenty  shillings ;  that  no  vessel  shall 
leave  a  hai-bor  of  the  colony  ;  that  no  person  shall  keep  outside 
the  meeting-house  during  the  time  of  public  worship,  or  profane 
the  time  by  playing  or  talking,  on  penalty  of  five  shillings." 
(Law  of  the  8th  March,  1792  ;   General  Laws  of  Massachusetts, 

Vol.  I.  p.  410.) 

On  the  11th  cf  March,  1797,  a  new  law  increased  the  amount 
of  fines,  half  of  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  informer.  (Same 
collection,  Vol.  L  p.  525.) 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1816,  a  new  law  confirmed  these 
same  measures.     (Same  collection.  Vol.  IL  p.  405.) 

Similar  enactments  exist  in  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  revised  in  1827  and  1828.  (See  Revised  Statutes,  Part  I. 
chapter  20,  p.  675.)  Li  these  it  is  declared  that  no  one  is 
allowed  on  the  Sabbath  to  sport,  to  fish,  to  play  at  games,  or  to 
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frequent  houses  where  liquor  is  sold.     No  one  can  travel,  except 
m  case  of  necessity.  *^ 

And  this  is  not  the  only  trace  which  the  religious  strictness  and 
austere  manners  of  the  first  emigrants  have  left  behind  them  in 
the  American  laws. 

In  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Vol.  I  n 
662,  is  the  following  clause : >  •  i . 

"  Whoever  shall  win  or  lose  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours 
by  gaming  or  betting,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  shall  be 
found  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  equal  to  at  least  five  times  the  value  of 
the  sum  lost  or  won  ;  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  inspector  of  the 
poor  of  the  township.  He  that  loses  twenty-five  dollars  or  more 
may  bring  an  action  to  recover  them ;  and  if  he  neglects  to  do 
so,  the  inspector  of  the  poor  may  prosecute  th.  winner,  and  oblige 
him  to  pay  into  the  poor's  box  both  the  sum  he  has  gained  and 
three  times  as  much  besides." 

The  laws  we  quote  from  are  of  recent  date  ;  but  they  are  un- 
intelligible  without  going  back  to  the  very  origin  of  the  Colonies. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  our  days,  the  penal  part  of  these  laws  is 
very  rarely  applied.  Laws  preserve  their  inflexibility  long  after 
the  manners  of  a  nation  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time 
It  IS  still  true,  however,  that  nothing  strikes  a  foreigner  on  his 
arrival  in  America  more  forcibly  than  the  regard  paid  to  the 
oabbath. 

There  is  one,  in  particular,  of  the  large  American  cities,  in 
which  all  social   movements   begin   to   be   suspended   even  on 
Saturday  evening.     You  traverse  its  streets  at  the  hour  when 
you  expect  men  in  the  middle  of  life  to  be  engaged  in  business, 
imd  young  people  in  pleasure  ;  and  you  meet  with  solitude  and 
silence.     Not  only  have  all  ceased  to  work,  but  they  appear  to 
have  ceased  to  exist.     Neither  the  movements  of  industry  are 
heard,  nor  the  accents  of  joy,  nor  even  the  confused  murmur 
which  arises  from  the  midst  of  a  great  city.     Chains  are  hun. 
across  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  churches  ;  the  halft 
dosed  shutters  of  the  houses  scarcely  admit  a  ray  of  sun  into  the 
dwelhngs  of  the  citizens.     Now  and  then  you  perceive  a  solitary 
individual,  who  glides  silently  along  the  deserted  streets  and  Innei 
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But  on  Monday,  at  early  dawn,  the  rolling  of  carriages,  the 
noise  of  hammers,  the  cries  of  the  population,  begin  to  make 
themselves  heard  again.  The  city  is  awake.  An  eager  croNvd 
hastens  towards  the  resort  of  commerce  and  industry;  eve.yUung 
around  you  bespeaks  motion,  bustle,  hurry.  A  feverish  activity 
succeeds  to  the  lethargic  stupor  of  yesterday  ;  you  might  almost 
suppose  that  they  had  but  one  day  to  acquire  wealth  and  to 
enjoy  it. 


Appendix  F.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  55. 

IT  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that,  in  the  chapter  which  has  just 
been  read,  I  have  not  pretended  to  give  a  history  of  America. 
My  only  object  has  been  to  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the 
influence  which  the  opinions  and  manners  of  the  first  emigrants 
had  exercised  upon  the  fate  of  the  different  colonies,  and  of  the 
Union  in  general.     I  have  therefore  cited  only  a  few  detached 

fragments. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  deceived,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that,  by  pursuing  the  path  which  I  have  merely  pointed  out,  it 
would  be  easy  to  present  such  pictures  of  the  American  republics 
as  would  not  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  could 
not  fail  to  suggest  to  the  statesman  matter  for  reflection.  Not 
being  able  to  devote  myself  to  this  labor,  I  am  anxious  to  ren- 
der it  easy  to  others;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  subjoin  a  short 
catalogue  and  analysis  of  the  works  which  seem  to  me  the  most 
important  to  consult.* 

At  the  head  of  the  general  documents  which  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  examine,  I  place  the  work  entitled  An  Historical 
Collection  of  State  Papers,  and  other  authentic  Documents,  in- 
tended as  Materials  for  a  History  of  the  United  States  of  America; 

*  Afl  tUs  catalogue,  though  novel  and  interesting  for  many  readers  in 
France,  containa  little  that  is  new  or  important  for  persons  in  this  country, 
and  has  also  in  great  part  been  superseded  by  later  publications,  I  have  con- 
siderably  abridged  it. —  Am.  Ed. 
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Ry  Menezer  ffasard.  The  first  volume  of  this  compilation,  which 
waa  pnnted  at  Philadelphia  in  1792,  contains  a  literal  copy  of  all 
the  charters  granted  by  the  Crown  of  England  to  the  emigrants, 
as  well  as  the  principal  acts  of  the  colonial  governments,  durin<. 
the  commencement  of  their  existence.  The  second  volume  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  acts  of  the  Confederation  of  1643. 
Ihis  federal  compact,  which  was  entered  into  by  the  Colonies  of 
New  England  with  the  view  of  resisting  the  Indians,  was  the 
first  mstance  of  union  afforded  by  the  Anglo-Americans. 

Each  colony  has,  besides,  its  own  historic  monuments,  some 
of  which  are  extremely  curious;  beginning  with  Virginia,  the 
State  which  was  first  peopled.  The  earliest  historian  of  Virginia 
was  its  founder.  Captain  John  Smith.  Captain  Smith  has  left  us 
an  octavo  volume,  entitled  The  generaU  Historie  of  Virginia 
and  New  England,  hy  Captain  John  Smith,  sometymes  Governor 
m  those  Countryes,  and  Admirall  of  New  England;  printed  at 
London  in  1627.  The  work  is  adorned  with  curious  maps  and 
engravings  of  the  time  when  it  appeared;  the  narrative  extends 
from  the  year  1584  to  1626. 

The  second  historian  to  consult  .is  Beverley,  who  commences 
his  narrative  with  the  year  1585,  and  ends  it  with  1700.  The 
first  part  of  his  book  contains  historical  documents,  properly  so 
called,  relative  to  the  infancy  of  the  Colony.  The  second  affords 
a  most  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Indians  at  this  remote 
period.  The  third  conveys  very  clear  ideas  concerning  the  man 
/lers,  social  condition,  laws,  and  political  customs  of  the  Virginian* 
in  the  author's  lifetime. 

I  saw  in  America  another  M'ork  which  ought  to  be  consulted 
entitled  The  History  of  Virginia,  by  William  Stith.  This  book 
affords  some  curious  details,  but  I  thought  it  long  and  diffuse. 

Tlie  most  ancient,  as  well  as  tlie  best  document  to  be  consulted 
on  the  history  of  Carolina,  is  a  work  in  small  quarto,  entitled 
The  History  of  Carolina,  hy  John  Lawson,  pnnted  at  London  in 
1718.  This  work  contains,  in  the  first  part,  a  journey  of  discov- 
ery in  the  west  of  Carolina ;  the  account  of  which,  given  in  the 
form  of  a  journal,  is  in  general  confused  and  superficial ;  but  it 
contains  a  very  striking  description  of  the  mortality  caused  among 
the  savages  of  that  time  both  by  the  small-pox  and  the  immod^ 
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erate  use  of  brandy ;  with  a  curious  picture  of  the  corruption  of 
manners  prevalent  amongst  them,  which  was  increased  by  the 
presence  of  Europeans.  The  second  part  of  Lawson's  book  is 
taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  physical  condition  of  Carolina 
and  its  productions. 

From  the  southern  I  pass  at  once  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  intermediate  space  was  not  peopled  till 
a  later  period. 

I  would  first  mention  a  very  curious  compilation,  entitled 
Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  ffisiorical  Society,  printed  for 
the  first  time  at  Boston  in  1792,  and  reprinted  in  1806.  This 
Collection,  which  is  continued  to  the  present  day,  contains  a  great 
number  of  very  valuable  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
different  States  of  New  England.  Among  them  are  letters  which 
have  never  been  published,  and  authentic  pieces  which  had  been 
buried  in  provincial  archives.  The  whole  work  of  Gookin,  con- 
cerning the  Indians,  is  inserted  there. 

I  have  mentioned  several  times,  in  the  chapter  to  which  this 
note  relates,  the  work  of  Nathaniel  Morton,  entitled  New  Eng- 
land's Memorial ;  suflSciently,  perhaps,  to  prove  that  it  deserves 
the  attention  of  those  who  would  be  conversant  with  the  history 
of  New  England. 

The  most  valuable  and  important  authority  which  exists  upon 
the  history  of  New  England  is  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Cotton 
Mather,  entitled  Magnalia  Ghristi  Americana,  or  the  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  New  England,  1620-1698,  2  vols.  8vo,  reprinted 
at  'Hartford,  United  States,  in  1820.  The  author  divided  his 
work  into  seven  books.  The  first  presents  the  history  of  the 
events  which  prepared  and  brought  about  the  establishment  of 
New  England.  The  second  contains  the  lives  of  the  first  gov- 
ernors and  chief  magistrates  who  presided  over  the  country. 
The  third  is  devoted  to  the  lives  and  labors  of  the  evangelical 
ministers  who,  during  the  same  period,  had  the  care  of  souls. 
In  the  fourth,  the  author  relates  the  institution  and  progress  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  (Massachusetts).  In  the  fifth,  he 
describes  the  principles  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  New 
England.  The  sixth  is  taken  up  in  retracing  certain  facts,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mather,  prove  the  merciful  interposition  of 
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Providence  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England.  Lastly, 
in  the  seventh,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  heresies  and 
the  troubles  to  which  the  Church  of  New  England  was  exposed. 
Cotton  Mather  was  an  evangelical  minister,  who  was  born  at 
Boston,  and  passed  his  life  there.  His  narratives  are  distin- 
guished by  the  same  ardor  and  religious  zeal  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  colonies  of  New  England.  Traces  of  bad 
taste  often  occur  in  his  manner  of  writing ;  but  he  interests, 
because  he  is  full  of  enthusiasm.  He  is  often  intolerant, 
still  oftener  credulous,  but  he  never  betrays  an  intention  to 
deceive. 

When  he  declares  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  New  Eng- 
land with  respect  to  morals,  Mather  inveighs  with  violence  against 
the  custom  of  drinking  healths  at  table,  which  he  denounces  as  a 
pagan  and  abominable  practice.  He  proscribes  with  the  same 
rigor  all  ornaments  for  the  hair  used  by  the  female  sex,  as  well 
as  their  custom  of  having  the  arms  and  neck  uncovered.  In 
another  part  of  his  work,  he  relates  several  instances  of  witch- 
crafl  which  had  alarmed  New  England.  It  is  plain  that  the 
visible  action  of  the  Devil  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  appeared  to 
him  an  incontestable  and  evident  fact. 

In  passing  from  the  general  documents  relative  to  the  history 
of  New  England  to  those  which  describe  the  several  States  com- 
prised within  its  limits,  I  ought  first  to  notice  The  History  of  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts,  by  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  3Iassachusetts  Province,  2  vols.  Svo.  The  His- 
tory by  Hutchinson,  which  I  have  several  times  quoted  in  the 
chapter  to  which  this  note  relates,  commences  in  the  year  1628, 
and  ends  in  1750.  Throughout  the  work  there  is  a  striking  air 
of  truth  and  the  greatest  simplicity  of  style  :  it  is  full  of  minute 
details. 

The  best  History  to  consult  concerning  Connecticut  is  that  of 
Benjamin  Trumbull,  entitled  A  Complete  History  of  Connecticut, 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  1630-1764,  2  vols.  Svo,  printed  in 
1818,  at  New  Haven.  This  Histoiy  contains  a  clear  and  calm 
account  of  all  the  events  which  happened  in  Connecticut  during 
the  period  given  in  the  title.  The  author  drew  from  the  best 
sources,  and  his  narrative  bears  the  stamp  of  truth. 
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The  History  of  New  Hampshire,  hy  Jeremy  Belknap,  is  a  work 
held  in  merited  estimation.  It  was  printed  at  Boston  in  1792,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  The  third  chapter  of  the  first  volume  is  particularly 
worthy  of  attention  for  the  valuable  details  it  affords  on  the  po- 
litical and  rehgious  principles  of  the  Puritans,  on  the  causes  of 
their  emigration,  and  on  their  laws.  The  reader  of  Belknap  will 
find  in  his  work  more  general  ideas,  and  more  strength  of  thought, 
than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  American  historians  even  to  the 
present  day. 

Among  the  Central  States  which  deserve  our  attention  for  their 
remote  origin.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  foremost. 
The  best  History  we  have  of  the  former  is  entitled,  A  History  of 
New  York,  by  William  Smith,  printed  at  London  in  1757.  Smith 
gives  us  important  details  of  the  wars  between  the  French  and 
English  in  America.  His  is  the  best  acccount  of  the  famous  con- 
federation of  the  Iroquois. 

With  respect  to  Pennsylvania,  I  cannot  do  better  than  point 
out  the  work  of  Proud,  entitled  the  History  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  original  Institution  and  Settlement  of  that  Province, 
under  the  first  Proprietor  and  Governor,  William  Penn,  in  1681, 
till  after  the  Year  1742,  hy  Robert  Proud,  2  vols.  Bvo,  printed  at 
Philadelphia  in  1797.  This  work  is  deserving  of  the  especial 
attention  of  the  reader ;  it  contains  a  mass  of  curious  documents 
concerning  Penn,  the  doctrine  of  the  Quakers,  and  the  character, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  need  not  add,  that  among  the  most  important  documents 
relating  to  this  State  are  the  works  of  Penn  himself,  and  those 
of  Franklin. 


Appendix  G.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  63. 

WE  read  in  Jefferson's  Memoirs  as  follows  :  — 
"  At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  English  in 
Virginia,  when  land  was  to  be  had  for  little  or  nothing,  some 
provident  persons  having  obtained  large  grann?  of  it,  and  being  de- 
sirous of  iDS'intaining  the  splendor  of  :heir  families,  entailed  their 
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propenjr  „p„„  n^ir  descendant..   The  tra„™i3,i„„  „f  ,heae  estates 

had  the  effect  of  ra,«„g  „p  »  di,ti„et  class  of  families,  who  nos 
sess.„g  by  law  the  privilege  of  perpetuating  their  wea Itirfcrmed 
by  these  means  a  sort  of  patrician  order,  distinguished  by"he 
grandeur  and  luxury  of  their  establishments.    From  ,1  order 

In  the  United  States,  the  principal  provisions  of  English  law 
respectmg  .uheritance  have  been  universally  reiccTed  "  'Z 
first  rule  that  we  follow,"  says  Chancellor  KU%uchin»?„ 
her,.ance„s  the  .bllowing:_If  ,  „,„  dies  intestie,  hTp:;,  I" 
goes  to  his  heirs  in  a  direct  linp  Tf  i,-.  i  i  .  F'^pt-riy 
heiress  Hp  nr  .h.  1  ^®  ^'^^  ^"^  °"e  heir  or 

heiress  he  or  she  succeeds  to  the  whole.  If  there  are  several 
hers  o  the  same  degree,  they  divide  the  inheritance  equa  ry 
amongst  them,  without  distinction  of  sex  "  ^      ^ 

This  rule  was  prescribed  for  the  first  time  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  by  a  statute  of  the  23d  of  February,  1786.     At  the  pres 
ent  day,  this    aw  holds  good  throughout  L  whole  of  the  Un  Ued 
States  wuh  the  exception  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  whe.e  the 

Vol  IV.  p.  370.)     Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  same  work,  Vol.  IV 

T  K  :T'  ^"  ^''^^"'^^  ^'"°""*  °^  American  legislation  on 
he  subject  of  entail:  by  this  we  learn  that,  previous  to' the  Revo" 
lunon,  Che  Co  omes  followed  the  English  law  of  entail.  Estates 
tail  were  abolished  in  Virginia  in  1776,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son.  They  were  suppressed  in  New  York  in  1786,  and  have 
since  been  abolished  in  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
Georgia,  and  Missouri.  In  Vermont,  Indiana,  I^Loi.Zth 
Carohna    and  Louisiana,  entail  was  never  introduced.     Those 

mntl!  r  I     P"P"  ''  P"^^"'^  ^^^  ^"g^'^>^  ^--  of  entail, 

modified  It  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  most  aristocratic' 
tendencies.  "Our  general  principles  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment,    says  Kent,  « tend  to  favor  the  free  circulation  of  property  " 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  French  reader  who  studies  the  law 
0  inheritance,  that  on  these  questions  the  French  legislation  is 
mfanitely  more  democratic  even  than  the  American 

The  American  law  makes  an  equal  division  of  the  father's 
property,  but  only  in  the  case  of  his  will  not  being  known;  "for 
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every  man,"  says  the  law,  "in  the  State  of  New  York,  has  entire 
liberty,  power,  and  authority  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  will, 
to  leave  it  entire,  or  divided  in  favor  of  any  persons  he  chooses 
as  his  heirs,  provided  he  do  not  leave  it  to  a  political  body  or  any 
corporation."  The  French  law  obliges  the  testator  to  divide  his 
property  equally,  or  nearly  so,  among  his  heirs. 

Most  of  the  American  republics  still  admit  of  entails,  under 
certain  restrictions ;  but  the  French  law  prohibits  entail  in  all 

cases. 

Jf  the  social  condition  of  the  Americans  is  more  democratic 
than  that  of  the  French,  the  laws  of  the  latter  are  the  more 
democratic  of  the  two.  This  may  be  explained  more  easily 
than  at  first  appears  to  be  possible.  In  France,  democracy  is 
still  occupied  in  the  work  of  destruction  ;  in  America,  it  reigns 
ouietly  over  the  ruins  it  has  made. 


Appendix  H.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  71. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  VOTERS  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES.* 

ALL  the  States  agree  in  granting  the  right  of  voting  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  In  all  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
resided  for  a  certain  time  in  the  district  where  the  vote  is  given. 
Th':  ,^^)eriod  varies  from  three  months  to  two  years. 

As  to  the  qualification,  —  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  it  is 

*  I  retain  this  note  only  as  a  curious  illustration  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
democracy  in  the  United  States,  which,  in  the  thirty  years  since  this  book 
was  written,  has  swept  away  nearly  every  one  of  the  limitations  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  that  are  here  enumerated  by  M.  de  Tocqueville.  Generally  it 
may  be  said,  that,  to  be  a  voter  now  in  any  of  the  States,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  have  resided  a  short  time  in  the  district 
where  the  vote  is  given,  and  to  have  paid  a  tax  which  may  not  amount 
to  more  than  one  or  two  dollars.  Several  of  the  States  do  not  require  even 
this  payment  of  a  tax,  —  Am.  Ed. 
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sachusetts,  it  is 


In  Connecticat,  he  ma.t  have  a  property  which  give,  an  in- 
come  of  eeventeen  dollars.  A  year  of  service  in  the  militia  also 
gives  the  elective  privilege. 

In  Tennessee,  he  must  possess  some  property. 

In  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Georgia,  Virginia,  Penn- 

^on  for  votmg  ,s  that  of  paying  the  taxes ;  and  in  most  of  the 
States,  to  serve  m  the  militia  is  equivalent  to  the  payment  of 

In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  any  man  can  vote  who  is  not 
on  the  pauper  list. 

Lastly,  in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Alabama,  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Vermont,  the  conditions  of  voting  have 
no  reference  to  the  property  of  the  elector. 

I  believe  there  is  no  other  State  beside  that  of  North  Carolina 
m  which  different  conditions  are  applied  to  voting  for  the  Sen- 
ate  and  electing  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  electors 
of  the  former,  in  this  case,  should  possess  in  property  fifty  acres 
of  land ;  to  vote  for  the  latter,  nothing  more  is  required  than 
to  pay  taxes. 


Appendix  L  — Vol.  L  p.  119. 

rpHE  small  number  of  custom-house  officers  employed  in  the 
X  United  States,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  coast,  render 
smuggling  very  easy;  notwithstanding,  it  is  less  practised  than 
elsewhere,  because  everybody  endeavors  to  repress  it.  In  Amer- 
ica,  there  is  no  police  for  the  prevention  of  fires,  and  such  accidents 
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are  more  frequent  than  in  Europe ;  but,  in  general,  they  are 
more  speedily  extinguished,  because  the  surrounding  population 
is  prompt  to  lend  assistance. 


Appendix  K.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  121. 

IT  is  incorrect  to  say  that  central'zation  was  produced  by  the 
French  Revolution  :  tl^  Kevolution  brought  it  to  perfection, 
but  did  not  create  it.  The  mania  for  centralization  and  govern- 
ment regulations  dates  from  the  period  when  jurists  began  to  take 
a  share  in  the  government,  in  the  time  of  Philippe-le-Bel ;  ever 
since  this  period,  they  have  been  on  the  increase.  In  the  year 
1775,  M.  de  Malesherbes,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Cour  des 
Aides,  said  to  Louis  XVI. :  — 

"  Every  corporation  and  every  community  of  citizens  retained 
the  right  of  administering  its  own  affairs,  —  a  right  which  not 
only  forms  part  of  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
but  has  a  still  higher  origin  ;  for  it  is  the  right  of  r-ature  and 
of  reason.  Nevertheless,  your  subjects.  Sire,  have  been  deprived 
of  it ;  and  we  do  not  fear  to  say  that,  in  this  respect,  your  gov- 
ernment has  fallen  into  puerile  extremes.  From  the  time  when 
powerful  ministers  made  it  a  political  principle  to  prevent  the 
convocation  of  a  national  assembly,  one  consequence  has  suc- 
ceeded another,  until  the  deliberations  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
village  are  declared  null  if  they  have  not  been  authorized  by 
the  Intendant.  Of  course,  if  the  community  has  an  expen- 
sive undertaking  to  carry  through,  it  must  remain  under  the 
control  of  the  sub-delegate  of  the  Intendant,  and,  consequently, 
follow  the  plan  he  proposes,  employ  his  favorite  workmen,  pay 
them  according  to  his  pleasure ;  and  if  an  action  at  law  is 
deemed  necessary,  the  Intendant's  permission  must  be  obtained. 
The  cause  must  be  pleaded  before  this  first  tribunal,  previous  to 
its  being  carried  into  a  public  court ;  and  if  the  opinion  of  the 
Intendant  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  inhabitants,  or  if  their  adver- 
sary enjoys  his  favor,  the  community  is  deprived  of  the  power 
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of  defendrng  Us  nglu...  S.ch  are  the  means,  Sire,  winch  have 
been  exerted  to  extinguish  the  municipal  spirit  in  France,  and  to 
stifle,  ,f  possible,  the  opinions  of  the  citizens.  The  nation  may 
be  said  to  lie  under  an  interdict,  and  to  be  in  wardship  under 
guardians."  '^ 

What  could  be  said  more  to  the  purpose  at  the  present  day, 
when  he  Revolution  has  achievod  what  are  called  its  victories  in 
centralization  ? 

In  1789,  Jefferson  wrote  from  Paris  to  one  of  his  friends : 
There  is  no  country  where  the  mania  for  over-governing  h«H 
taken  deeper  root  than  in  France,  or  been  the  source  of  greater 
mischief.      Letter  to  Madison,  28th  August,  1789. 

The  fact  .s,  that,  for  several  centuries,  the  central  power  of 
France  has  done  everything  it  could  to  extend  central  admini^tra- 
tvon ;  It  ha.s  acknowledged  no  other  limits  than  its  own  strength. 
The  central  power  to  which  the  Revolution  gave  birth  made 
more  rapid  advances  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  because  it  wa<. 
stronger  and  wiser  than  they  had  been.  Louis  XVL  committed 
the  welfare  of  the  municipal  communities  to  the  caprice  of  an 
Intendant ;  Napoleon  left  them  to  that  of  the  Minister  The 
same  principle  governed  both,  though  its  consequences  were 
more  or  less  remote. 


Appendix  L.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  126. 

THIS  immutability  of  the  Constitution  in  France  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  laws. 
To  begin  with  the  most  important  of  all  the  laws,  — that  which 
decides  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  ;  what  can  be  more 
immutable  in  its  principle  than  a  political  order  founded  upoi 
the  natural  ccession  of  father  to  son  ?  In  1814,  Louis  XVIIL 
established  the  perpetual  law  of  hereditary  succession  in  favor 
of  his  own  family.  Those  who  regulated  the  consequences  of 
the  Revolution  of  1830  followed  his  example ;  they  merely  estab- 
hshed  the  perpetuity  of  the  law  in  favor  of  anotl  er  family.  In 
this  respect,  they  imitated  the  Chancellor  Maupeou,  who,  when 
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he  erected  the  new  Parliament  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old,  tooR 
care  to  declare  in  the  same  ordinance,  that  the  rights  of  the  new 
magistrates  should  be  as  inalienable  as  those  of  their  predecessors 
had  been. 

The  laws  of  1830,  like  those  of  1814,  point  out  no  way  of 
changing  the  Constitution  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  ordinary 
means  of  legislation  are  insufhcient  for  this  purpose.  As  the 
King,  the  Peers,  and  the  Deputies,  all  derive  their  authority  from 
the  Constitution,  these  three  powers  united  cannot  alter  a  law 
by  virtue  of  which  alone  they  govern.  Out  of  the  Constitution, 
they  are  nothing:  where,  then,  could  they  take  their  stand  to 
effect  a  change  in  its  provisions  ?  The  alternative  is  clear : 
either  their  efforts  are  powerless  against  the  Charter,  which  con- 
tinues to  exist  in  spite  of  them,  in  which  case  they  only  reign  in 
the  name  of  the  Charter;  or,  they  succeed  in  changing  the 
Charter,  and  then  the  law  by  which  they  existed  being  annulled, 
they  themselves  cease  to  exist.  By  destroying  the  Charter,  they 
destroy  themselves. 

This  is  much  more  evident  in  the  laws  of  1830  than  in  those 
of  1814.     In  1814,  the  royal  prerogative  took  its  stand  above 
and  beyond  the  Constitution  ;  but  in  1830,  it  was  avowedly  ere 
ated  by,  and  dependent  on,  the  Constitution. 

A  part,  therefore,  of  the  French  Constitution  is  immutable, 
because  it  is  united  to  the  destiny  of  a  family ;  and  the  body  of 
the  Constitution  is  equally  immutable,  because  there  appear  to 
be  no  legal  means  of  changing  it. 

These  remarks  are  not  applicable  to  England.  That  country 
having  no  written  Constitution,  who  can  tell  when  its  Consti- 
tution is  changed  ? 


Appendix  M.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  126. 

THE  most  esteemed  authors  who  have  written  upon  the  Eng- 
lish ConstitJtion  agree  with  each  other  in  establishing  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament. 

Delolme  says,  "  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  the  English 
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lawyers,  that  Parliament  can  do  everj-thing  except  makinir  a 
woman  a  man,  or  a  man  a  woman." 

Blackstone  expresses  himself  more  in  detail,  if  not  more  ener- 
getically,  than  Delolme,  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

"The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  Purliament,"says  Sir  Edward 
Coke  (4  Inst.  36),  is  so  transcendent  and  absolute,  that  it  cannot 
be  confined,  either  for  causes  or  persons,  within  any  bounds.    And 
ot  this  hijrh  Court,  he  adds,  may  truly  be  said,  '  Si  antiauitatem 
spectes,  est  vetmtissima  ;  si  dignitatem,  est  honoratissima  ;  si  ju- 
nsdtcHonem,  est  capacissima:      It  hath   sovereign  and  uncon- 
trollable authority  in  the  making,  confirming,  enlarging,  restrain- 
mg,  abrogating,  repealing,  reviving,  and  expounding  of  laws,  con- 
cernmg  matters  of  all  possible  denominations;  ecclesiastical  or 
temporal ;  civil,  military,  maritime,  or  criminal ;  this  bein-  the 
place  where  that  absolute  despotic  power  which  must,  in  all 
governments,  reside  somewhere,  is  intrusted  by  the  Constitution 
of  these  kingdoms.     All  mischiefs  and  grievances,  operations  and 
remedies,  that  transcend  the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  are 
within  the  reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal.     It  can  regulate 
or  new-model  the  succession  to  the  Crown ;  as  was  done  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  William  III.     It  can  alter  the  estab- 
lished  religion  of  the  land ;  as  was  done  in  a  variety  of  instances 
in  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  children.     It 
can  change  and  create  afresh  even  the  Constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  parliaments  tnemselves ;  as  was  done  by  the  Act  of  Union 
and  the  several  statutes  for  triennial  and  septennial  elections.    It 
can,  in  short,  do  everything  that  is  not  naturally  impossible  to 
be  done ;  and,  therefore,  some  have  not  scrupled  to  call  its  power, 
by  a  figure  rather  too  bold,  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament." 


Appendix  N.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  139. 

THERE  is  no  question  upon  which  the  American  Constitutions 
agree  more  fully  than  upon  that  of  political  jurisdiction.    All 
the  Constitutions  which  take  cognizance  of  this  matter  give  to  the 
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House  of  Representatives  the  exclusive  right  of  impeachment; 
excepting  only  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  which  grants 
the  same  privilege  to  grand  juries.     (Article  23.) 

Almost  all  the  Constitutions  give  to  the  Senate,  or  to  the  legis- 
lative body  which  occupies  its  place,  the  exclusive  right  of  trying 
the  impeachment  and  pronouncing  judgment. 

The  only  punishments  which  the  political  tribunals  can  inflict 
are  removal  from  office,  and  the  interdiction  of  pubhc  functions 
for  the  future.  The  Constitution  of  Virginia  alone  enables  them 
to  inflict  any  kind  of  punishment. 

The  crimes  which  are  subject  to  political  jurisdiction  are,  —  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  (Section  4,  Art.  1)  ;  in  that  of  Indiana 
(Art.  3,  paragraphs  23  and  24) ;  of  New  York  (Art.  5) ;  of  Del- 
aware (Art.  5),  —  high  treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  or 
misdemeanors. 

In  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  (Chap.  1,  Section  2); 
that  of  North  Carohna  (Art.  23)  ;  of  Virginia  (p.  252),  —  miscon- 
duct and  maladministration. 

In  the  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire  (p.  105),  corruption, 
intrigue,  and  maladministration. 

In  Vermont  (Chap.  2,  Art.  24),  maladministration. 

In  South  Carolina  (Art.  5)  ;  Kentucky  (Art.  5)  ;  Tennessee 
(Art.  4) ;  Ohio  (Art.  1,  §§  23,  24)  ;  Louisiana  (Art.  5)  ;  Missis- 
sippi  (Art.  5);  Alabama  (Art.  6);  Pennsylvania  (Art.  4), — 
crin;es  committed  in  the  performance  of  official  duties. 

In  the  States  of  Illinois,  Georgia,  Maine,  and  Connecticut,  no 
particular  oflfences  are  specified. 


Appendix  O.  —  Vcl.  I.  p.  218. 

IT  is  true  that  the  powers  of  Europe  may  carry  on  maritime 
wars  against  the  Union  ;  but  there  is  always  greater  facility 
and  less  danger  in  supporting  a  maritime  than  a  continental  war. 
Maritime  warfare  only  requires  one  species  of  effi^rt.  A  commer- 
cial people  which  consents  to  furnish  its  government  with  the 
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necessary  funds,  is  iure  to  possess  a  fleet.  And  it  is  far  easier 
to  induce  a  nation  to  part  with  its  money,  almost  unconsciously, 
than  to  reconcile  it  to  sacrifices  of  men  and  personal  efforts. 
Moreover,  defeat  by  sea  rarely  compromises  the  existence  or  in- 
dependence of  the  people  which  endures  it. 

As  for  continental  wars,  it  is  evident  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
cannot  be  formidable  in  this  way  to  the  American  Union.     It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  transport  and  maintain  in  America  more 
than   2o,000  soldiers,  —  an  army  which  may  be  considered  to 
represent  a  nation  of  about  2,000,000  of  men.     The  most  popu- 
lous nation  of  Europe,  contending  in  this  way  against  the  Union, 
IS  m  the  position  of  a  nation  of  2,000,000  of  inhabitants  at  war 
with  one  of  12,000,000.     Add  to  this,  that  America  has  all  its 
resources  within  reach,  whilst  the  European  is  at  4,000  miles 
distance  from   his ;   and  that  the   immensity   of  the   American 
continent  would  of  itself  present  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
its  conquest. 


Appendix  P.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  239. 

THE  first  American  journal  appeared  in  April,  1704,  and  was 
published  at  Boston.    See  CoUections  of  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety of  Massachusetts,  Vol.  VI.  p.  66. 

It  w^ould  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  periodical  press  has 
always  been  entirely  free  in  the  American  Colonies  :  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  something  like  a  censorship  and  preliminary 
security.  Consult  the  Legislative  Documents  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  14th  of  January,  1722. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  (the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  Province),  for  the  purpose  of  examining  an 
affair  relative  to  a  paper  entitled  "  The  New  England  Courant," 
expresses  its  opinion  that  "  the  tendency  of  the  said  journal  is 
fo  turn  religion  into  derision,  and  bring  it  into  contempt ;  that  it 
mentions  the  sacred  writers  in  a  profane  and  irreligious  manner ; 
that  it  puts  malicious  interpretations  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
ministfft-s  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  the  government  of  His  Ma- 
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jesty  is  insulted,  and  the  peace  and  tranquilUty  of  the  Province 
disturbed,  by  the  said  journal.  The  Committee  is  consequently 
of  opinion  that  the  printer  and  publisher,  James  Franklin,  should 
be  forbidden  to  print  and  publish  the  said  journal  or  any  other 
work  in  future,  without  having  previously  submitted  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Province ;  and  that  the  justices  of  the  pp-^ce 
for  the  county  of  Suffolk  should  be  commissioned  to  require  bail 
of  the  said  James  Franklin  for  his  good  conduct  during  the 

ensuing  year." 

The  suggestion  of  the  Committee  was  adopted,  and  passed  into 
a  law ;  but  the  effect  was  null,  for  the  journal  eluded  the  prohi- 
bition by  putting  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  instead  of 
James  Franklin,  at  the  bottom  of  its  columns,  and  this  manoeuvre 
was  supported  by  public  opinion. 


Appendix  Q.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  362. 

THE  Federal  Constitution  has  introduced  the  jury  into  the 
tribunals  of  the  Union,  just  as  the  States  had  introduced  it 
into  the;r  own  several  courts ;  but  as  it  has  not  established  any 
fixed  rules  for  the  choice  of  jurors,  the  Federal  Courts  select 
them  Tom  the  ordinary  jury-list  which  each  State  makes  for  itself. 
The  hiws  of  the  States  must  therefore  be  e-iamined  for  the  theory 
of  the  formation  of  juries. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  American  principles  with 
respect  lo  the  formation  of  juries,  I  examined  the  laws  of  States 
at  a  distance  from  one  another,  and  the  following  observations 
were  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 

In  America,  all  the  citizens  who  exercise  the  elective  franchise 
have  the  right  of  serving  upon  a  jury.  The  great  State  of  New 
York,  however,  has  made  a  slight  difference  between  the  two 
privileges,  but  in  a  spirit  quite  contrary  to  that  of  the  laws  of 
France ;  for  in  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  fewer  persons 
eligible  as  jurymen  than  there  ai-e  electors.  It  may  be  said,  in 
general,  that  the  right  of  forming  part  of  a  jury,  Uke  tlie  right  of 
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electing  representatives,  is  open  to  all  the  citizens ;  the  exercise 
of  this  right,  however,  is  not  put  indiscriminately  into  any  hands. 
Every  year,  a  body  of  town  or  county  magistrates  —  called 
selectmen  in  New  England,  supervisors  in  New  York,  trustees  in 
Ohio,  and  sherifs  of  the  parish  in  Louisiana  —  choose  for  each 
county  a  certain  number  of  citizens  who  have  the  right  of  serving 
as  jurymen,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  doing  so. 
These  magistrates,  being  themselves  elective,  excite  no  distrust ; 
their  powers,  like  those  of  most  republican  magistrates,  are  very 
extensive  and  very  arbitrary,  and  they  frequently  make  use  of 
them,  especially  in  New  England,  to  remove  unworthy  or  incom- 
petent jurymen. 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  thus  chosen  are  transmitted  to  the 
County  Court ;  and  the  jury  who  have  to  decide  any  affair  are 
drawn  by  lot  from  the  whole  hst  of  names. 

The  Americans  have  endeavored  in  every  way  to  make  the 
common  people  eligible  to  the  jury,  and  to  render  the  service  as 
little  onerous  as  possible.  The  jurors  being  very  numerous,  each 
one's  tarn  does  not  come  round  oftener  than  once  in  three  years. 
The  sessions  are  held  in  the  chief  town  of  ev  ry  county,  and  the 
jury  are  indemnified  for  their  attendance  either  by  the  State  or 
the  parties  concerned.  They  receive  in  general  a  dollar  per  day, 
besides  their  travelling  expenses.  In  America,  the  being  placed 
upon  the  jury  is  looked  upon  as  a  burden,  but  it  is  a  burden  which 
is  very  supportable. 


Appendix  R.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  366. 

IF  we  attentively  examine  the  constitution  of  the  jury  in  civil 
proceedings  in  England,  we  shall  readily  perceive  that  the  ju- 
rors are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  judge.  It  is  true  that 
the  verdict  of  the  jury,  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  com- 
prises the  questions  of  fact  and  of  law  in  the  same  reply.  Thus, 
a  house  is  claimed  by  Peter  as  having  been  purchased  by  him ; 
this  is  the  fact  to  be  decided.  The  defendant  puts  in  a  plea  of 
incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  vendor :  this  is  the  legal  ques- 
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tion  to  be  resolved.  The  jury  simply  says  that  the  house  shall 
be  delivered  to  Peter,  and  thus  decides  both  the  questions  of  fact 
and  of  law. 

But,  according  to  ihe  practice  of  the  English  courts,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  jury  is  not  held  to  be  infallible  in  civil,  as  it  is  in 
criminal  cases.  If  the  judge  thinks  that  their  verdict  has  made 
a  wrong  application  of  the  law,  he  may  refuse  to  receive  it,  and 
send  back  the  jury  to  deUberate  over  again.  Even  if  the  judge 
allows  the  verdict  to  pass  without  observation,  the  case  is  not  yet 
finally  determined ;  there  are  still  many  modes  of  arresting  judg- 
ment. The  principal  one  consists  in  asking  the  court  to  set  aside 
the  verdict,  and  order  a  new  trial  before  another  jury.  It  is  true 
that  such  a  request  is  seldom  granted,  and  never  more  than 
twice  ;  yet  I  have  actually  known  this  to  happen.  See  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries. 


Appendix  S.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  248. 

I  FIND  in  my  travelling-journal  a  passage  which  may  serve 
to  convey  a  more  complete  notion  of  the  trials  to  which  the 
women  of  America,  who  consent  to  follow  their  husbanis  into  the 
wilds,  are  often  subjected.  This  description  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  but  its  perfect  truth. 

"  From  time  to  time,  we  come  to  fresh  clearings  ;  all  these 
places  are  alike :  I  shall  describe  the  one  at  which  we  halted 
to-night,  since  it  will  serve  me  for  a  picture  of  all  the  others. 

"  The  bell  which  the  pioneers  hang  round  the  necks  of  their 
cattle,  in  order  to  find  them  again  in  the  woods,  announced  from 
afar  our  approach  to  a  clearing ;  and  we  soon  afterwards  heard 
the  stroke  of  the  axe,  hewing  down  the  trees  of  the  forest.  As 
we  came  nearer,  traces  of  destruction  marked  the  presence  of 
civilised  man  :  the  road  was  strewn  with  cut  boughs  ;  trunks  of 
trees,  half  consumed  by  fire,  or  mutilated  by  the  axe,  were  still 
standing  in  the  track.  We  proceeded  till  we  reached  a  wood  in 
which  all  the  trees  seemed  co  have  been  suddenly  struck  dead ; 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  their  boughs  were  as  leafless  as  in  win- 
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ter ;  and,  upon  closer  examination,  we  found  that  a  deep  circle 
had  been  cut  through  the  bark,  which,  by  stoppmg  the  circulation 
of  the  sap,  soon  kills  the  tree.  We  were  informed  that  this  is 
commonly  the  first  thing  a  pioneer  does ;  as  he  cannot,  in  the 
first  year,  cut  down  all  the  trees  which  cover  his  new  domain,  he 
sows  Indian  corn  under  their  branches,  and  puts  the  trees  to 
death  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  injuring  his  crop.  Beyond 
this  field,  at  present  imperfectly  traced  out,  —  the  first  work  of 
civilization  in  the  desert,  —  we  suddenly  came  upon  the  cabin 
of  its  owner,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  plot  of  ground  more 
carefully  cultivated  than  the  rest,  but  where  man  was  still  waging 
unequal  warfare  with  the  forest ;  there  the  trees  were  cut  down° 
but  their  roots  were  not  removed,  and  the  trunks  still  encum- 
bered the  ground  which  they  so  recently  shaded.  Around  these 
dry  blocks,  wheat,  suckers  of  trees,  and  plants  of  every  kind, 
grow  and  intertwine  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  wild,  untutored  Na- 
ture. Amidst  this  vigorous  and  various  vegetation  stands  the 
house  of  the  pioneer,  or,  as  they  call  it,  the  log-house.  Like  the 
ground  about  it,  this  rustic  dwelling  bore  marks  of  recent  and 
hasty  labor :  its  length  seemed  no-  to  exceed  thirty  feet,  its  height 
fifteen  ;  the  walls  as  well  as  the  ioof  were  formed  of  rough  trunks 
of  trees,  between  which  a  little  moss  and  clay  had  been  inserted 
to  keep  out  the  cold  and  rain. 

"  As  night  was  coming  on,  we  determined  to  ask  the  master  of 
the  log-house  for  a  lodging.  At  the  sound  of  our  footsteps,  the 
children  who  were  playing  amongst  the  scattered  branches  sprang 
up,  and  ran  towards  the  house,  as  if  they  were  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  man  ;  whilst  two  large  dogs,  almost  wild,  with  ears  erect 
and  outstretched  nose,  came  growling  out  of  their  hut,  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  their  young  masters.  The  pioneer  himself  made 
his  appearance  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling ;  he  looked  at  us  with 
a  rapid  and  inquisitive  glance,  made  a  sign  to  the  dogs  to  go  into 
the  house,  and  set  them  tlie  examnle,  without  be^'aying  eithei 
curiosity  or  apprehension  at  our  arrival. 

"We  entered  tiie  iog-house :  the  inside  is  qu-'te  unlike  that  of 
the  cottages  of  the  p'?a;^antry  of  Europe :  it  contains  more  that  is 
'superfluous,  less  tluit  is  necessary.  A  single  window  with  a  mus- 
lin blind  ;  on  a  hearth  of  troddrn  clav  an  immense  fire,  which 
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lights  the  whole  interior  ;  above  the  hearth,  a  good  rifle,  a  deer's 
skin,  and  plumes  of  eagles'  feathers ;  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
chimney,  a  map  of  the  United  States,  raised  and  shaken  by  the 
wind  through  the  crannies  in  the  wall ;  near  the  map,  upon  a 
shelf  formed  of  a  roughly  hewn  plank,  a  few  volumes  of  books, 
—  a  Bible,  the  six  first  books  of  Milton,  and  two  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  ;  along  the  wall,  trunks  instead  of  closets  ;  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  a  rude  table,  with  legs  of  green  wood  with 
the  bark  still  upon  them,  looking  as  if  they  grew  out  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  stood;  but  on  this  table  a  teapot  of 
British  ware,  silver   spoons,  cracked   tea-cups,  and  some  news- 

papers. 

« The  master  of  this  dwelling  has  the  angular  features  and 
lank  limbs  peculiar  to  the  native  of  New  England.  It  is  evident 
that  this  man  was  not  born  in  the  solitude  in  which  we  have 
found  him:  his  physical  constitution  suffices  to  show  that  his 
earlier  years  were  spent  in  the  midst  of  civilized  society,  and 
that  he  belongs  to  that  restless,  calculating,  and  adventurous  race 
of  men,  who  do  with  the  utmost  coolness  things  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  ardor  of  passion,  and  who  endure  the  life 
of  savages  for  a  time,  in  order  to  conquer  and  civilize  the  back- 
woods. 

«  When  the  pioneer  perceived  that  we  were  crossing  his  thresh- 
old, he  came  to  meet  us  and  shake  hands,  as  is  their  custom  ; 
but  his  face  was  quite  unmoved  ;  he  opened  the  conversation  by 
inquiring  what  was  going  on  in  the  world;  and  when  his  curiosity 
was  satisfied,  he  held  his  peace,  as  if  he  were  tired  of  the  noise 
and  importunity  of  mankind.  When  we  questioned  him  in  out- 
turn, he  gave  us  all  the  information  we  asked ;  he  then  attended 
sedulously,  but  without  eagerness,  to  our  wants.  Whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  providing  thus  kindly  for  us,  how  came  it  that,  in 
spite°of  ourselves,  we  felt  onr  gratitude  die  upon  our  lips?  It 
is,  that  our  host,  whilst  he  performs  the  duties  of  hospitality, 
seems  to  be  obeying  an  irksome  necessity  of  his  condition :  he 
treats  it  as  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  his  situation,  not  as  a 

pleasure. 

«  By  the  side  of  the  hearth  sits  a  woman  with  a  baby  on  her 
lap;  she  nods  to  us  without  disturbing  herself.    Like  the  pioneer. 
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this  woman  is  in  the  prime  of  life ;  her  appearance  seems  supe- 
rior to  her  condition,  and  her  apparel  even  betrays  a  lingering 
taste  for  dress;  but  her  delicate  limbs  appear  shrunken,  her 
features  are  drawn  in,  her  eye  is  mild  and  melancholy;  her  whole 
physiognomy  bears  marks  of  religious  resignation,  a  deep  quiet 
of  all  passions,  and  some  sort  of  natural  and  tranquil  firmness, 
ready  to  meet  all  the  ills  of  life  without  fearing  and  without 
braving  them. 

"  Her  children  cluster  about  her,  full  of  health,  turbulence,  and 
energy  :  they  are  true  children  of  the  wilderness  ;  their  mother 
watches  them  from  time  to  time  with  mingled  melancholy  and 
joy:  to  look  at  their  strength  and  her  languor,  one  might  imagine 
that  the  life  she  has  given  them  has  exhausted  her  own,  and  still 
she  regrets  not  what  they  have  cost  her. 

«  The  house  inhabited  by  these  emigrants  has  no  internal  par- 
tition or  loft.  In  the  one  chamber  of  which  it  consists  the  whole 
family  is  gathered  for  the  night.  The  dwelling  is  itself  a  little 
world,  —  an  ark  of  civilization  amidst  an  ocean  of  foliage  :  a  hun- 
dred steps  beyond  it  the  primeval  forest  spreads  its  shades,  and 
solitude  resumes  its  sway." 
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Appendix  T.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  276. 

SETTING  aside  all  those  who  do  not  think  at  all,  and  those 
who  dare  not  say  what  they  think,  the  immense  majority  of 
the  Americans  will  still  be  found  to  appear  satisfied  with  their 
political  institutions  ;  and  I  believe  they  really  are  so.  I  look 
upon  this  state  of  public  opinion  as  an  indication,  but  not  as  a 
proof,  of  the  absolsie  excellence  of  American  laws.  National 
pride,  the  gratification  of  certain  ruling  passions  by  the  law,  a 
concourse  of  circumstances,  defects  which  escape  notice,  and,  more 
than  all  the  rest,  the  influence  of  a  majority  which  shuts  the 
mouth  of  all  cavillers,  may  long  perpetuate  the  delusions  of  a 
people  as  well  as  those  of  a  man. 

Look  at  England  throughout  the  eighteenth  century.     No  na- 
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tion  was  ever  more  prodigal  of  self-applause,  no  people  were  ever 
better  satisfied  with  themselves  ;  then,  every  part  of  their  consti- 
tution was  right,  —  everything,  even  to  its  most  obvious  defects, 
was  irreproachable.  At  the  present  day,  a  vast  number  of  Eng- 
lishmen seem  to  be  occupied  only  in  proving  that  this  constitution 
was  faulty  in  a  thousand  respects.  Which  was  right?  —  the 
English  people  of  the  last  century,  or  the  Enghsh  people  of  the 
present  day  ? 

The  same  thing  occurred  in  France.  It  is  certain  that,  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  the  form  of  government  which  then  governed 
the  community.  It  is  a  vast  error  to  suppose  that  there  was  any- 
thing degraded  in  the  character  of  the  French  of  that  age.  There 
might  be  some  sort  of  servitude  in  France  at  that  time,  but 
assuredly  there  was  no  servile  spirit  among  the  people.  The 
writers  of  that  age  felt  a  species  of  genuine  enthusiasm  in  raising 
the  power  of  their  king  over  all  other  authority ;  and  there  was 
no  peasant  so  obscure  in  his  hovel  as  not  to  take  a  pride  in  the 
glory  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  die  cheerfully  with  the  cry  ''Vive 
le  Roi !  "  upon  his  lips.  These  same  forms  of  loyalty  have  now 
become  odious  to  the  French  people.  Which  are  wrong  ?  —  the 
French  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  their  descendants  of  the 
present  day  ? 

Our  judgment  of  the  laws  of  a  people,  then,  must  not  be  founded 
exclusively  upon  its  inchnations,  since  those  inclinations  change 
from  age  to  age ;  but  upon  more  elevated  principles  and  a  more 
general  experience.  The  love  which  a  people  may  show  for  its 
laws  proves  only  this,  that  we  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
change  them. 


Appendix  U.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  340. 

iN  the  chapter  to  which  this  note  relates  I  have  pointed  out  one 
source  of  danger ;  I  am  now  about  to  point  out  another,  more 
rare  indeed,  but  more  formidable  if  it  were  ever  to  appear. 
If  the  love  of  physical  gratification  and  the  taste  for  well-being. 
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which  are  naturally  suggested  to  men  by  a  state  of  equality,  were 
to  possess  the  mind  of  a  democratic  people,  and  to  fill  it  com- 
pletely,  the  manners  of  the  nation  would  become  so  totally  op- 
posed to  military  pursuits,  that  perhaps  even  the  army  would 
eventually  acquire  a  love  of  peace,  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  inter- 
est which  leads  it  to  desire  war.  Living  in  a  state  of  general 
relaxation,  the  troops  would  ultimately  think  it  better  to  rise 
without  efforts,  by  the  slow  but  commodious  advancement  of  a 
peace  establishment,  than  to  purchase  more  rapid  promotion  at 
the  cost  of  all  the  toils  and  privations  of  the  field.  With  these 
feelings,  they  would  take  up  arms  without  enthusiasm,  and  use 
them  without  energy ;  they  would  allow  themselves  to  be  led  to 
meet  the  foe,  instead  of  marching  to  attack  him. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  pacific  state  of  the  army 
would  render  it  adverse  to  revolutions  ;  for  revolutions,  and  espe- 
cially  military  revolutions,  which  are  generally  very  rapid,  are 
attended  indeed  with  great  dangers,  but  not  with  protracted  toil ; 
they  gratify  ambition  at  less  cost  than  war  ;  life  only  is  at  stake, 
and  the  men  of  democracies  care  less  for  their  lives  than  for  their 
comfort. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  for  the  freedom  and  the  tranquiUity 
of  a  people  than  an  army  afraid  of  war,  because,  as  such  an  army 
no  longer  seeks  to  maintain  its  importance  and  its  influence  on 
the  field  of  battle,  it  seeks  to  assert  them  elsewhere.  Thus  it 
might  happen,  that  the  men  of  whom  a  democratic  army  consists 
should  lose  the  interests  of  citizens  without  acquiring  the  virtues 
of  soldiers;  and  that  the  army  should  cease  to  be  fit  for  war 
without  ceasing  to  be  turbulent.  I  shall  here  repeat  what  I  have 
said  in  the  text :  the  remedy  for  these  dangers  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  army,  but  in  the  country ;  a  democratic  people  which  has 
I)reserved  the  manliness  of  its  character  will  never  be  at  a  loss 
for  military  prowess  in  its  soldiers. 
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Appendix  V.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  360. 

MEN  place  the  greatness  of  their  idea  of  unity  in  the  means, 
God  in  the  ends;  hence  this  idea  of  greatness,  as  men  con- 
ceive it,  leads  us  to  infinite  littleness.  To  compel  all  men  to  follow 
the  same  course  towards  the  same  object,  is  a  human  conception ; 
to  introduce  infinite  variety  of  action,  but  so  combined  that  all 
these  acts  lead  in  a  thousand  different  ways  to  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  one  great  design,  is  a  conception  of  the  Deity. 

The  human  idea  of  unity  is  almost  always  barren  ;  the  Divine 
idea  is  infinitely  fruitful.  Men  think  they  manifest  their  great- 
ness by  simplifying  the  means  they  use ;  but  it  is  the  purpose 
of  God  which  is  simple,  — his  means  are  infinitely  varied. 


Appendix  W.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  364. 

A  DEMOCRATIC  people  is  not  only  led  by  its  own  taste 
to  centralize  its  government,  but  the  passions  of  all  the 
men  by  whom  it  is  governed  constantly  urge  it  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  may  easily  be  foreseen  that  almost  all  the  able  and  am- 
bitious members  of  a  democratic  community  will  labor  unceas- 
ingly to  extend  the  powers  of  government,  because  they  all  hope 
at  some  time  or  other  to  wield  those  powers.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  prove  to  them  that  extreme  centrali- 
zation may  be  injurious  to  the  state,  since  they  are  centralizing  it 
for  their  own  benefit.  Amongst  the  public  men  of  democracies, 
there  are  hardly  any  but  men  of  great  disinterestedness  or  ex- 
treme  mediocrity  who  seek  to  oppose  the  centralization  of  gov- 
ernment :  the  former  are  scarce,  the  latter  powerless. 
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Appendix  X.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  391. 

I  HAVE  often  asked  myself  what  would  happen  if,  araidbt  the 
relaxation  of  democratic  manners,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  army,  a  military  government  were  ever  to  be 
founded  amongst  any  of  the  nations  of  our  times.  I  think  that 
such  a  government  would  not  differ  much  from  the  outline  I  have 
drawn  in  the  chapter  to  which  this  note  belongs,  and  that  it  would 
retain  none  of  the  fierce  characteristics  of  a  military  oligarchy. 
I  am  persum!  1  that,  in  such  a  case,  a  sort  of  fusion  would  take 
place  between  the  habits  of  official  men  and  those  of  the  mili- 
tary service.  The  administration  would  assume  something  of  a 
military  character,  and  the  army  some  of  the  usages  of  the  civil 
adraini.-tration.  The  result  would  be  a  regular,  clear,  exact,  and 
absolute  system  of  government ;  the  people  would  become  the 
reflection  of  the  army,  and  the  community  be  drilled  like  a  gar- 
lison. 
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Appendix  Y.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  395. 

IT  cannot  be  absolutely  or  generally  affirmed  that  the  greatest 
danger  of  the  present  age  is  license  or  tyranny,  anarchy  or 
despotism.  Both  are  equally  to  be  feared  ;  and  the  one  may  as 
easily  proceed  as  the  other  from  the  self-same  cause,  namely,  that 
general  apathy,  which  is  the  consequence  of  what  I  have  termed 
individualism :  it  is  because  this  apathy  exists,  that  the  executive 
government,  having  mustered  a  few  troops,  is  able  to  commit  acts 
of  oppression  one  day ;  and  the  next  day,  a  party  which  has  mus- 
tered some  thirty  men  in  its  ranks  can  also  commit  acts  of  op- 
pression. Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  found  anything  to 
last ;  and  the  causes  which  enable  them  to  succeed  easily  prevent 
them  from  succeeding  long:  they  I'ise  because  nothing  opposes 
them,  and  they  sink  because  nothing  supports  them.  The  proper 
object,  therefore,  of  our  most  strenuous  resistance,  is  far  less  either 
anarchy  or  despotism,  than  that  apathy  which  may  almost  indiffer- 
ently beget  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


A  REPORT  MADE  TO  THE  ACADEMY  OF  THE   MORAL  AND   POLIIICAL 
SCIENCES  IN  1847,  BY  M.  DE  TOCQUEVILLB. 


MCHERBULIEZ,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Univer- 
•  sity  of  Geneva,  has  published  a  work  upon  the 
political  institutions  and  manners  of  his  countrymen,  enti- 
tled "Democracy  in  Switzerland,"  and  has  presented  a 
copy  of  this  book  to  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  Sciences. 
I  have  thought  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  treated 
by  him  required  a  special  examination  of  his  work  ;  and 
I  have  undertaken  it,  believing  that  such  an  examination 
might  be  useful. 

My  intention  is,  to  take  my  stand  entirely  beyond  the 
range  of  the  prejudices  of  the  passing  hour,  as  it  is  proper 
to  do  in  this  assembly,  to  pass  in  silence  over  present  occur- 
rences which  do  not  concern  us,  and  to  regard,  in  Switzer- 
land, not  so  much  what  the  political  society  is  now  doing, 
as  this  society  itself,  the  laws  which  constitute  it,  their 
origin,  their  tendencies,  and  their  character.  I  hope  that 
the  picture,  though  thus  limited,  will  yet  be  worthy  of 
interest.  What  is  now  passing  in  Switzerland  *  is  not  an 
isolated  fact ;  it  is  but  one  step  in  the  general  movement 
which  is  overturning  the  whole  edifice  of  the  old  institu- 

*  The  author  here  alludes  to  the  warlike  agitation  which  then  pervaded 
Switzerland,  consequent  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Sonderhund,  or  League 
of  the  Seven  Cantons.  —  Aji.  Ed. 
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tions  of  Europe.     The  spectacle  has  some  grandeur,  then, 
though  the  theatre  is  a  small  one ;  above  all,  it  has  a  sin- 
gula? originality.     The  democratic  revolution  which  is  now 
agitating  the  world  has  nowhere  appeared  under  circum- 
stances at  once  so  strange  and  so  complicated.    One  people, 
composed  of  several  races,  speaking  different  languages, 
professing  various  beliefs,  many  opposing  sects,  two  equally 
established  and  privileged  churches,  all  political  questions 
now  turning  upon  religious  disputes,  then  all  theological 
controversies  ending  in  political  movements,  and,  finally, 
two  communities,  the  one  very  old   and  the  other  very 
young,  but  indissolubly  united  in  spite  of  the  difference  in 
their  ages,  — such  is  the  spectacle  which  we  now  behold 
in  Switzerland.     To  make  a  faithful  picture  of  it,  I  think 
we  should  take  a  higher  point  of  view  than  our  author  has 
chosen.     M.  Cherbuliez  declares  in  his  Preface,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  assertion  is  a  very  sincere  one,  that  he  has  aimed 
at  strict  impartiality.     He  even  fears  that  the  completely 
impartial  character  of  his  work  has  made  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  somewhat  monotonous.     This  apprehension  is 
certainly  unfounded.      In  fact,  the   author  wishes  to  be 
impartial,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  his  wish.     His  book 
manifests  learning,  clear-sightedness,  real  talent,  and  unmis- 
takable good  faith,  which  shines  forth  even  in  the  midst  of 
passionate  judgments.      The  very  quality  in  which  it  is 
most  deficient  is  impartiality.     We  find  in  it  much  intel- 
lect, and  very  little  liberty  of  intellect. 

What  forms  of  pohtical  association  does  the  author  pre- 
fer? At  first,  it  seems  difficult  to  tell.  He  approves,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  conduct  of  the  most  zealous  Catholics  in 
Switzerland ;  yet  he  is  a  decided  opponent  of  Catholicism, 
and  even  wishes  to  prohibit  by  law  the  Catholic  religion 
fi:om  extending  into  districts  where  it  is  not  already  estab- 
lished. On  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  determined  adversary 
of  the  various  Protestant  sects.     Opposed  to  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  people,  he  also  dislikes  the  dominion  of  the 
nobility.  In  religion,  a  Protestant  church  controlled  by 
the  state;  in  politics,  a  state  governed  by  an  aristocracy 
among  the  citizens,  —  such  is  the  ideal  which  our  author 
contemplates.  This  was  the  condition  of  Geneva  before 
its  latest  revolution. 

But  if  we  cannot  always  clearly  perceive  what  it  is  that 
he  prefers,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  he  thoroughly  dislikes. 
What  he  hates  is  democracy.  Wounded  in  his  opinions, 
in  his  friendships,  perhaps  in  his  interests,  by  the  demo- 
cratic revolution  which  he  describes,  he  never  speaks  of  it 
but  as  an  adversary.  Democracy  is  attacked  by  him,  not 
only  in  some  of  its  consequences,  but  even  in  its  principle. 
He  is  blind  to  its  good  qualities  and  implacable  to  its  faults. 
Among  the  evils  which  may  result  from  it,  he  does  not 
distinguish  those  which  are  radical  and  peimanent  from 
those  which  are  accidental  and  tn-^nsitory,  —  what  must  be 
borne  with  because  inevitable,  from  what  is  within  our 
power  and  capable  of  amendment.  Perhaps  the  subject 
could  not  but  be  viewed  in  this  manner  by  a  man  as  deeply 
concerned  as  M.  Oherbuliez  has  been  in  the  agitations  of 
his  country.  This  we  must  be  permitted  to  regret.  We 
shall  see,  in  the  course  of  this  analysis,  that  Swiss  democ- 
racy has  great  need  to  be  enlightened  upon  the  imperfec- 
tion of  its  laws.  But  to  do  this  to  any  good  purpose,  the 
first  condition  is,  not  to  be  a  hater  of  democracy. 

"  Democracy  in  Switzerland  "  is  the  title  that  M.  Cher- 
buliez  has  given  to  his  work.  This  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  his  opinion,  Switzerland  is  a  country  in  which 
we  can  study  the  theory  of  democracy,  and  where  demo- 
cratic institutions  are  exhibited  as  they  really  are,  or  in 
their  natural  state.  This  opinion  I  hold  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  almost  all  the  errors  of  his  book.  In  fact,  Swit- 
zerland has  been  for  fifteen  years  in  a  revolutionary  state. 
Democracy  there  is  not  so  much  a  regular  form  of  govern 
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ment,  as  a  weapon  which  is  habitually  used  to  destroy,  and 
sometimes  to  defend,  the  old  forms  of  society.  We  find 
there  the  particular  phenomena  resulting  from  the  revolu- 
tionary state  in  the  democratic  period  in  which  our  lot  is 
cast,  but  not  democracy  itself  in  its  permanent  and  tranquil 
aspect.  Whoever  does  not  have  this  fact  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture constantly  present  to  his  mind,  will  have  great 
difficulty  in  imderstanding  Swiss  institutions  as  they  now 
appear  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  should  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  explain  my  judgment  of  what  is,  without  saying  how  I 
understand  what  has  been. 

There  is  a  very  common  mistake  as  to  the  condition  of 
Switzerland  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution.  As  the  Swiss  had  then  been  living  for  a  long 
time  under  a  republican  form  of  government,  it  was  easy 
to  imagine  that  they  were  much  nearer  than  the  other 
nations  of  Continental  Europe  to  the  institutions  which 
constitute,  and  the  spirit  which  animates,  modern  liberty. 
But  this  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  truth. 

Although  the  independence  of  the  Swiss  was  born  from 
an  insurrection  against  the  aristocracy,  the  governments 
which  were  then  established  soon  borrowed  from  aristoc- 
racy its  customs,  its  laws,  and  even  its  opinions  and  incli- 
nations. Liberty  presented  itself  to  them  only  under  the 
form  of  privilege,  and  the  idea  of  a  universal  and  pre- 
existent  right  of  all  men  to  be  free,  was  as  foreign  to  their 
apprehension  as  it  could  be  to  that  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Austria  whom  they  had  vanquished.  All  the 
powers  of  government,  therefore,  were  drawn  without  de- 
lay into  the  hands  of  small,  close  aristocracies  perpetuating 
themselves,  and  were  retained  there.  In  the  north,  these 
aristocracies  assumed  a  commercial  or  manufacturing  char- 
acter ;  in  the  south,  they  had  a  military  organization.  But 
in  both  cases,  they  were  equally  narrow  and  exclusive.  In 
most  of  the  Cantons,  three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  were 
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excluded  from  any  participfition  whatever,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, in  the  administration  of  the  country ;  and  moreover, 
each  Canton  had  subjects,  or  communities  existing  entirely 
under  their  control. 

These  small  societies,  to  which  a  great  convulsion  had 
given  rise,  soon  became  so  firmly  established  that  no  move- 
ment could  take  place  in  them.  The  aristocracy,  finding 
themselves  neither  urged  forward  by  the  people  nor  con- 
trolled by  a  king,  held  society  there  immovable  under  the 
old  garb  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Switzerland  remained  closed 
against  modem  ideas  of  freedom,  long  after  the  progress  of 
the  age  had  introduced  them  into  the  most  monarchical 
nations  of  Europe. 

The  principle  of  separating  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  was  admitted  by  all  publicists ;  but  it  was 
not  applied  in  Switzerland.  The  liberty  of  the  press, 
which  existed,  practically  at  least,  in  several  absolute  mon- 
archies on  the  Continent,  had  no  existence  there  either  de 
facto  or  de  jure;  the  power  of  forming  political  associa- 
tions there  was  neither  acknowledged  nor  exercised ;  and 
even  liberty  of  speech,  for  the  Swiss,  was  restrained  within 
very  narrow  limits.  The  equality  of  burdens,  towards 
which  all  enlightened  governments  were  tending,  was  as 
unknown  to  them  as  the  equality  of  rights.  Industry 
there  labored  under  many  fetters  ;  personal  liberty  there 
had  no  legal  guaranty.  Religious  liberty,  which  was  begin- 
ning to  penetrate  even  into  the  most  orthodox  states,  had 
not  yet  dawned  upon  Switzerland.  Dissenting  churches 
were  entirely  prohibited  in  several  Cantons,  and  loaded 
with  restraints  in  all.  Differences  of  religious  profession 
were  almost  everywhere  punished  by  political  disfranchise- 
ment. 

Switzerland  was  still  in  this  condition  in  1798,  when  the 
French  Revolution  by  force  of  arms  broke  into  its  terri- 
tory.    There  it  overturned  for  a  time  the  old  institutions. 
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but  put  nothing  fixed  and  durable  in  their  place.  Some 
years  afterwards,  Napoleon,  who  by  the  Act  of  Mediation 
rescued  the  Swiss  from  anarchy,  gave  them  the  principle 
of  equality  indeed,  but  not  constitutional  liberty ;  the  po- 
litical system  which  he  imposed  upon  them  was  so  con- 
structed that  public  life  was  paralyzed.  The  government 
exercised  in  the  name  of  the  people,  but  placed  far  above 
them,  was  surrendered  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power.  , 

A  few  years   later,  when   the  Act   of  Mediation  was 
thrown  down  together  with  its  author,  the  Swiss  did  not 
gain  liberty  by  the  change,  but  only  lost  equality.     Every- 
where the  old  aristocracies  resumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment,  and  brought  again   into   force   the   exclusive    and 
superannuated  principles  which  had  prevailed  before  the 
revolution.     M.  Cherbuliez   truly  says,  that  things  th^ 
returned  nearly  to  the  same  position  where  they  were  in 
1798.     The  allied  monarchs  have  been  wrongly  accused 
of  imposing  this  restoration  upon  Switzerland  by  force. 
It  was  done  with  their  consent,  but  not  by  their  agency. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Swiss,  like  the  other  nations  on  the 
Continent,  were  carried  away  by  that  short-lived  but  uni- 
versal reaction  which  then  suddenly  re-established  the  old 
institutions  of  society  throughout  Europe ;  and  as,  in  their 
case,  the  restoration  was  not  effected   by  the  monarclis, 
whose  interests  after  all  are  separate  from  those  of  the  old 
privileged  classes,  but  by  those  privileged   classes  them- 
selves, it  was  there  more  complete,  more  blind,  and  more 
obstinate,  than  in  the  other  portions  of  Europe.     It  did 
not  appear  tyrannical,  but  it  was  very  exclusive.     A  legis- 
lative power  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  executive 
authority ;  the  latter  vested  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  an 
Aristocracy  by  birth ;  the  middle  classes  shut  out  of  the 
crovernment  entirely ;  and  the  whole  people  deprived  of 
political  life  altogether ;  — such  was  the  picture  presented 
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in  almost  eveiy  part  of  Switzerland  down  to  1830.  It  was 
then  that  the  new  era  of  democracy  first  opened  upon  the 
Swiss  people. 

The  object  of  this  brief  exposition  has  been,  to  cause 
two  things  to  be  clearly  understood.  The  first  is,  that 
Switzerland  is  the  country  where  the  revolution  was  more 
thorough,  and  the  restoration  which  followed  it  more  com- 
plete, than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  so  that,  institu- 
tions foreign  or  hostile  to  the  new  demands  of  tho  ao-e 
having  there  preserved  or  recovered  a  strong  hold,  the 
tendency  to  a  new  revolution  must  also  have  been  greater 
there  than  elsewhere.  The  second  is,  that  in  the  greater 
part  of  Switzerland,  the  people,  down  to  our  own  day, 
have  never  had  even  the  smaller '  -hare  in  the  government ; 
that  the  judicial  forms  which  are  the  safeguards  of  civil 
liberty,  the  liberty  of  association,  the  liberty  of  speech,  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of  religious  beliei,  have  also 
always  been,  I  might  almost  say,  more  unknown  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  these  republics,  than  they 
could  have  been,  at  the  same  period,  to  the  subjects  of 
most  monarchies. 

These  are  the  facts  which  M.  Cherbuliez  oflen  loses  sight 
of,  but  which  ought  to  be  unceasingly  present  to  our  minds 
in  the  careful  examination  which  we  are  now  to  make  of 
the  institutions  which  Switzerland  has  established. 

All  the  world  knows  that,  in  Switzerland,  the  sover- 
eignty is  divided  into  parts;  on  the  one  hand  is  the 
Federal  power,  and  on  the  other,  the  governments  of  the 
Cantons.  M.  Cherbuliez  begins  with  the  consideration  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  Cantons ;  and  he  is  right,  for 
in  them  is  the  real  government  of  the  community.  I  shall 
follow  him  in  this  respect,  and  shall  first  consider  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Cantons.  All  these  constitutions,  at 
present,  are  democratic ;  but  democracy  does  not  show 
itself  in  all  of  them  under  the  same  features.     In  a  major- 
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ity  of  the  Cantons,  the  exercise  of  power  has  been  dele- 
gated to  assembhes  which  represent  the  people;  in  the 
others,  the  people  have  reserved  this  power  to  themselves. 
They  form  themselves  into  one  body,  and  thus  constitute 
the  government.  The  former  are  denominated  by  our 
author  representative  democracies  ;  the  latter  he  calls  pure 
democracies. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  not  to  follow  the  author  in  the 
very  interesting  examination  which  he  has  made  of  pure 
democracies ;  and  this  for  several  reasons.     Although  the 
Cantons  which  live  under  a  pure  democracy  have  played  a 
great  part  in  history,  and  may  still  play  a  considerable  one 
in  politics,  a  study  of  them  would  be  rather  curious  than 
useful.     Pure  democracy  is  a  fact  almost  unique  in  the 
modem  world,  and  very  rare  even  in  Switzerland,  where 
only  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  population  are  governed  in 
this  manner.     Moreover,  it  is  a  transitory  form.     It  is  not 
sufficiently  known  that,  even  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  where 
the  people  have  the  best  preserved  the  exercise  of  power, 
a  representative  body  still  exists,  upon  whom  devolves  in 
part  the  business  of  government.     Now  it  is  easy  to  see, 
in  studying   the  recent   history  of  Switzerland,  that  the 
affiiirs  which  are  managed  by  the  whole  people  are  gradu- 
ally diminishing,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  are 
directed  by  their  representatives  are  every  day  increasing 
in  number  and  variety.    Thus  the  principle  of  pure  democ- 
racy is  losing  ground  which   the   opposite  system  gains. 
The  one  insensibly  becomes  the  exception,  the  other  the 

rule. 

Besides,  the  pure  democracies  of  Switzerland  belong  to 
another  age ;  they  can  teach  us  nothing  in  regard  either 
to  the  present  or  the  future.  Although  we  are  obliged,  in 
order  to  designate  them,  to  make  use  of  a  term  borrowed 
from  modern  science,  they  live  only  in  the  past.  Every 
ao-e  has  its  dominant  spirit,  which  nothing  is  able  to  resist. 
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If  principles  should  be  introduced  under  its  reign  which 
are  foreign  or  hostile  to  it,  very  soon  it  infuses  itself  into 
them,  and  if  it  cannot  shut  out  their  action  altogether,  it 
appropriates  them  and  assimilates  them  to  itself.  The 
Middle  Ages  succeeded  at  last  in  shaping  democratic  lib- 
erty itself  into  an  aristocratic  form.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  republican  laws,  by  the  side  of  universal  suffrage 
itself,  were  placed  religious  dogmas,  opinions,  sentiments, 
customs,  associations,  families,  which  kept  the  real  power 
beyond  the  action  of  the  people.  The  petty  govern- 
ments of  the  Swiss  Cantons  must  be  regarded  as  the  last, 
though  the  respectable,  relics  of  an  age  which  has  passed 
away. 

On  the  contrary,  the  representative  democracies  of 
Switzerland  are  the  true  progeny  of  the  spirit  of  modem 
times.  All  of  them  are  founded  en  the  ruins  of  a  preced- 
ing aristocratic  state  of  society  ;  all  emanate  from  the  single 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  all  have  made 
almost  the  same  application  of  it  in  their  laws.  We  shall 
see  that  these  laws  are  very  imperfect,  and  this  fact  alone 
would  suffice  to  indicate,  in  the  silence  of  history,  that 
democracy,  and  even  liberty,  in  Switzerland,  have  neither 
age  nor  experience  in  their  favor. 

It  is  first  to  be  observed  that,  even  in  the  representative 
democracies  of  Switzerland,  the  people  have  kept  in  their 
own  hands  the  direct  exercise  of  a  portion  of  their  power. 
In  some  Cantons,  after  the  principal  laws  have  received  the 
assent  of  the  legislature,  they  must  still  be  submitted  to  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  people.  Hence,  in  these 
special  cases,  the  representative  degenerates  into  the  pure 
form  of  democracy.  In  almost  all  the  Cantons,  the  people 
must  be  consulted  from  time  to  time,  usually  at  short  in- 
tervals, to  know  whether  they  wish  to  modify  or  to  main- 
tain the  constitution.  All  the  laws  are  thus  made  to  waver 
at  once,  and  at  frequently  recurring  periods. 
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All  legislative  authority  which  the  people  have  not  re- 
tained in  their  own  hands  is  confided  to  a  single  assembly, 
which  acts  in  their  name  and  under  their  observation.  In 
no  Canton  is  the  legislature  divided  into  two  branches, 
everywhere  it  consists  of  a  single  body  ;  not  only  its  move- 
ments are  not  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an 
agreement  with  another  assembly,  but  its  wishes  do  not  find 
even  the  hinderance  of  a  prolonged  deliberation.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  laws  is  subject  to  certain  formalities, 
which  require  time;  but  the  most  important  resolutions, 
under  the  name  of  decrees,  may  be  proposed,  discussed, 
and  enacted  in  a  moment.  The  decrees  cause  the  second- 
ary laws  to  be  as  unforeseen,  as  rapid,  and  as  irresistible  in 
their  operation,  as  the  passions  of  a  multitude. 

Outside  of  the  legislature,  there  is  no  resisting  power. 
The  separation,  and,  above  all,  the  relative  independence, 
of  the   legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial  authorities 
have  never  been  established.     In  none  of  the  Cantons  are 
the  representatives  of  the  executive  power  chosen  directly 
by  the  people ;  it  is  the  legislature  that  elects  them.     The 
executive  power,  consequently,  has  no  strength  which  is 
peculiar  to  it ;  it  is  only  the  creature,  and  it  may  be  only 
the  servile  agent,  of  another  power.      To  this  cause  of 
weakness  several  others  are  added.     Nowhere  is  the  execu- 
tive power  delegated  to  a  single  person.     It  is  vested  in  a 
small  assembly,  where  its  responsibility  is  divided  and  its 
action  debilitated.     Moreover,  several  of  the  prerogatives 
which  properly  belong  to   executive  authority  are  taken 
away.     It  exercises  no  veto,  or  only  an  insignificant  one, 
on   the   enactment   of  laws.      It   has  not   the   pardoning 
r>ower,  it  does  not   appoint  its   own   agents,  and  cannot 
deprive  them  of  office.     It  may  even  be  said  that  it  has 
no  agents,  as  it  is  generally  obliged  to  make  use  only  of 
the  municipal  magistrates. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  through  the  bad  constitution  and  bad 
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materials  of  the  judicial  power  that  the  Swiss  demo<'racy 
suffers.  M.  Cherbuliez  remarks  this  defect,  but  does  not 
place  stress  enough  upon  it  in  my  opinion.  He  does  not 
seem  perfectly  to  understand,  that  it  is  the  judicial  power 
in  democracies  which  is  destined  to  be  at  the  same  time  a 
barrier  and  a  safeguard  for  the  power  of  the  people. 

The   independence  of  the  judiciary  is  a  modem  idea. 
The  Middle  Ages  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  or,  at 
most,  had  formed  only  a  very  obscure  conception  of  it.     It 
may  be  said,  that,  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  executive 
and  judicial  functions  were  at  first  joined  together ;  even  in 
France,  where,  by  a  happy  exception,  the  administration 
of  justice  had  at  an  early  period  a  very  vigorous  separate 
existence,  we  are  still  able  to  affirm  that  the  division  of  the 
two  powers  remained  very  incomplete.     It  was  not,  it  is 
true,  the  administration  which  retained  judicial  power  in 
its  own  hands,  but  it  was  the  judiciary  which  exercised  in 
part  administrative  functions.     Switzerland,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  has  most  completely 
confounded  judicial   with  political   authority,  making  the 
former  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  latter.     It  may  be  said 
that  the  very  idea  which  we  have  of  the  judiciary,  that 
free  impartial  power  which  is  interposed  between  all  in- 
terests and  all  authorities,  in  order  to  enforce  upon  all  a 
respect  for  the  law,  has  never  been  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  Swiss,  and,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  but  very  im- 
perfectly understood  by  them. 

The  new  constitutions  have  undoubtedly  given  to  the 
legal  tribunals  a  more  distinct  place  than  that  v'hich  they 
occupied  in  the  old  division  of  power,  but  not  a  more  in- 
dependent position.  The  inferior  judges  are  elected  by  the 
people,  and  subject  to  a  re-election.  The  supreme  court 
of  each  Canton  is  appointed,  not  by  the  executive,  but  by 
the  legislative  power,  and  thus  its  members  have  no  secuiity 
against  the  daily  caprices  of  the  majority.     Not  only  do 
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the  people,  or  the  assembly  vhich  represents  the  people, 
choose  the  judges,  but  no  restraint  is  imposed  upon  their 
choice.  In  general,  no  qualifications  are  required.  The 
judge,  moreover,  a  simple  executor  of  the  law,  has  no  right 
to  inquire  whether  this  law  is  conformable  to  the  constitu- 
tion. In  truth,  it  is  the  majority  itself  which  judges,  employ- 
ing the  judiciary  only  as  its  organ.  In  Switzerland,  too, 
the  judicial  authority,  even  if  it  had  received  from  the  law 
the  independence  and  the  rights  which  are  essential  to  it, 
would  still  find  great  difficulty  in  exercising  its  functions, 
for  it  is  a  power  resting  upon  tradition  and  opinion,  and 
needing  to  be  fortified  by  judicial  ideas  and  manners. 

I  could  eafily  expose  the  defects  which  are  found  in  the 
institutions  that  I  have  just  described,  and  prove  that  they 
all  tend  to  render  the  government  of  the  people  irregular 
in  its  action,  precipitate  in  its  resolutions,  and  tyrannical  in 
its  acts.  But  this  would  carry  me  too  far.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  bringing  out  the  contrast  between  these  laws  and 
those  which  have  been  established  in  a  democratic  society 
which  is  older,  more  peaceable,  and  more  prosperous.  M. 
Cherbuliez  thinks  *'xat  the  imperfect  institutions  which  the 
Swiss  Cantons  possess  are  the  only  ones  which  are  natural 
to  a  democracy,  or  are  even  compatible  with  it.  The  com- 
parison which  I  am  about  to  make  will  prove  the  contrary, 
and  will  show  how  it  has  been  possible  elsewhere,  aided  by 
more  experience,  more  art,  and  greater  wisdom,  to  deduce 
different  results  from  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
p'iople.  I  shall  take  for  an  example  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  alone  contains  as  many  inhabitants  as  the 
whole  of  Switzerland. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  as  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the 
principle  of  government  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  p^iople, 
exercised  through  universal  suffrage.  JtJut  the  people 
there  exercise  their  author!  ty  only  for  a  single  day,  in  the 
choice  of  their  delegates.     In  no  case  do  they  habitually 
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keep  in  their  own  hands  any  portion  whatever  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  or  judicial  authority.  They  make  choice 
of  those  who  are  to  govern  in  their  name,  and  then  abdi- 
cate their  power  till  the  next  election. 

Although  the  laws  are  subject  to  change,  their  foundation 
is  fixed.  The  idea  has  never  been  entertained  of  subject- 
ing the  constitution,  as  in  S  *vitzerland,  to  successive  and 
periodical  revisions,  which,  as  they  come  round  or  are 
I  looked  forward  to,  keep  the  community  in  constant  sus- 

pense. When  a  new  want  is  felt,  the  legislature  decide 
that  a  modification  of  the  constitution  has  become  neces- 
sary, and  the  following  legislature  effects  it. 

Although  the  legislative  authority  cannot,  any  more  than 
in  Switzerland,  shake  off  the  directing  power  of  public 
opinion,  it  is  so  constituted  as  to  resist  its  caprices.  No 
proposition  can  become  a  law  till  it  has  been  subjected  to 
examination  by  two  legislative  bodies.  These  two  portions 
of  the  legislature  are  chosen  in  the  same  manner  and  com- 
posed of  the  same  elements ;  both  emanate  equally  from  the 
people,  but  do  not  represent  the  people  exactly  in  the  same 
manner ;  the  office  of  the  one  is  to  fellow  the  daily  impres- 
sions, that  of  the  other  to  obey  the  habitual  instincts  and 
permanent  inclinations,  of  the  community. 

In  New  York,  the  division  of  the  powers  of  government 
exists  not  only  in  appearance,  but  in  reality.  The  execu- 
tive authority  is  exercised,  not  by  a  number  of  persons,  but 
by  one  man,  who  alone  is  responsible  for  it,  and  exercises 
with  'decision  and  firmness  its  rights  and  prerogatives. 
Chosen  by  the  people,  he  is  not,  as  in  Switzerland,  the 
creature  and  the  agent  of  the  legislature ;  he  stands  beside 
it  as  its  equal,  representing  equally,  though  in  a  different 
sphere,  the  sovereign  in  whose  name  they  both  act.  He 
draws  his  strength  from  the  same  source  whence  they 
derive  theirs.  He  has  not  onlv  the  name  of  the  executive 
power,  but  he  exercises  its  natural  and  legitimate  preroga- 
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tives.  He  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  force, 
and  appoints  its  principal  officers;  he  nominates  several 
of  the  higher  functionaries  of  the  State ;  he  exercises  the 
right  of  pardon  ;  the  veto  which  he  can  oppose  to  the 
decisions  of  the  legislature,  though  not  absolute,  is  still 
efficacious.  Though  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  is  undoubtedly  much  less  powerful  than  a  constitu- 
tional king  in  Europe,  at  least  he  is  infinitely  more  so  than 
a  petty  Council  in  Switzerland. 

But  it  is  especially  in  the  organization  of  the  judicial 
power  that  the  difference  becomes  striking. 

The  judge,  although  he  emanates  from  the  people  and  is 
dependent  upon  them,  is  still  a  power  to  which  the  people 
themselves  are  subject.  The  judiciary  there  occupies  this 
exceptional  position  in  respect  to  its  origin,  its  permanence, 
its  competency,  and  especially  in  relation  to  pubhc  manners 
and  public  opinion. 

The  members  of  the  higher  tribunals  are  not  chosen,  as 
in  Switzerland,  by  the  legislature,  a  collective  power  which 
is  often  passionate,  sometimes  blind,  and  always  irresponsi- 
ble, but  by  the  Governor  of  the  State.*  The  legal  magis- 
trate, when  once  inducted  into  office,  is  regarded  as  ir- 
removable. No  litigation  can  be  determined,  no  penalty 
inflicted,  except  by  his  agency.  Not  only  does  he  interpret 
the  law,  it  may  even  be  said  that  he  judges  it.  When  the 
legislators,  drawn  by  the  manoeuvres  of  contending  factions, 
depart  from  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  the 
legal  tribunals  bring  them  back  to  it  by  refusing  to  apply 
their  enactments ;  so  that,  if  the  judge  cannot  compel  the 
people  to  preserve  their  constitution,  he  obliges  them,  at 

*  Unfortunately,  since  M.  de  Tocqueville  wrote,  the  constitution  of  the 
New  York  judiciary  in  this  respect  has  been  altered.  The  judges  are  now 
elected  directly  by  the  people,  and  only  for  a  limited  period  of  years.  This 
U  a  change  pregnant  with  disastrous  results,  though  as  yet  these  are  but  im- 
perfectly developed.  —  Am.  Ed. 
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least,  to  respect  it  so  long  as  it  exists.  He  does  not  guide, 
but  he  restrains  and  keeps  within  certain  bounds,  the  action 
of  the  community.  The  judiciary,  which  hardly  exists  in 
Switzerland,  is  the  true  moderator  of  the  American  democ- 
racy. 

Now  let  us  examine  this  constitution,  even  in  its  smallest 
details,  and  we  shall  not  find  in  it  an  atom  of  aristocracy ; 
—  nothing  that  resembles  a  class  or  a  privilege,  but  every- 
where the  same  rights,  one  spirit  animating  all  the  insti- 
tutions, and  no  conflictmg  tendencies ;  the  principle  of 
democracy  pervades  and  governs  all  things.  And  yet 
these  governments,  so  completely  democratic,  have  a  far 
mere  solid  foundation,  a  more  peaceable  aspect,  and  much 
more  regular  movements,  than  the  democratic  governments 
of  Switzerland. 

It  is  allowable  to  say,  that  this  comes  in  part  from  the 
difference  of  the  laws.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  I  have  just  described,  are  so  contrived  as  to 
balance  and  remedy  the  natural  defects  of  democracy, 
while  the  Swiss  institutions  which  I  have  portrayed  seem 
made  for  the  very  purpose  of  enhancing  them.  Here  they 
restrain  the  people,  there  they  incite  them.  In  America, 
the  fear  was  lest  they  should  be  tyrannical ;  while  in  Sw^it- 
zerland,  the  only  desire  seems  to  have  been  to  render  them 
irresistible. 

I  Avould  not  exaggerate  the  influence  which  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  laws  may  exert  upon  the  destiny  of  a  nation. 
I  know  that  there  are  other  causes,  more  general  and  more 
deeply-seated,  to  which  must  chiefly  be  attributed  the  great 
events  of  this  world.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
institutions  of  government  have  a  certain  virtue  which  is 
peculiar  to  them,  and  that,  in  themselves  alone,  they  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  prosperity  or  the  misery  of  society. 

If,  instead  of  absolutely  condemning  almost  all  the  laws 
of  his  country,  M.  Cherbuliez  had  pointed  out  wherein 
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they  are  faulty,  and  how  they  might  be  improved  without 
altering  the  principle  on  which  they  rest,  he  would  have 
written  a  book  more  worthy  of  posterity,  and  more  useful 
to  his  contemporaries. 

After  showing  how  democracy  works  in  the  Cantons, 
the  author  inquires  into  the  influence  which  it  exerts  upon 
the  Confederacy  itself.  Before  following  him  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  do  what  he  has  left  undone,  and 
clearly  indicate  what  the  Federal  government  is,  how  it  is 
organized  in  theory  and  in  fact,  and  how  it  operates. 

It  will  be  proper  to  ask,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  legisla- 
tors of  the  Swiss  Confederation  wished  to  make  a  federal 
constitution,  or  only  to  establish  a  league ;  in  other  words, 
if  they  intended  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Cantons,  or  not  to  alienate  any  part  of  it.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  Cantons  are  forbidden  to  exercise  sev- 
eral rights  which  are  inherent  in  sovereignty,  and  that  these 
are  permanently  conceded  to  the  Federal  government,  and 
especially  if  we  reflect  that  they  have  determined  the  will 
of  the  majority  to  be  the  law  upon  the  questions  thus  sur- 
rendered to  their  government,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
legislators  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  desired  to  establish  a 
true  federal  constitution,  and  not  a  simple  league.  But  it 
must  be  conf'^'ssed  that  they  have  concerted  measures  very 
ill  for  success  in  this  undertaking.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
avow  my  own  opinion,  that  the  Federal  constitution  of 
Switzerland  is  the  most  imperfect  of  all  the  institutions  of 
this  sort  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in  the  world.  One 
would  think,  on  reading  it,  that  we  had  gone  back  quite  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  we  cannot  be  too  much  astonished 
to  learn,  that  this  confused  and  imperfect  work  is  the 
product  of  an  age  so  well  informed  and  so  rich  in  experi- 
ence as  our  own.* 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  this  waa  written  in  1847,  and  before  tho 
reaction  from  the  Eevolution  of  1848  had  brought  about  a  reform  of  the 
old  Federal  compact. 
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It  is  often  alleged,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  Com- 
pact restricted  altogether  too  much  the  rights  of  the  Con- 
federation ;  that  it  left  outside  of  the  action  of  the  Federal 
government  certain  objects,  essentially  national  in  character, 
which  it  would  naturally  belong  to  the  Diet  to  regulate,  — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  administration  of  the  post-office 
and  the  mails,  the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
the  coining  of  money ;  and  the  weakness  of  the  Federal 
power  has  been  attributed  to  the  small  number  of  functions 
which  have  been  confided  to  its  management. 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  Compact  has  denied  to  the  Fed- 
eral authority  several  of  the  powers  which  naturally,  and 
even  necessarily,  belong  to  this  government.  But  it  is  not 
here  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  true  cause  of  the  weakness 
of  this  authority,  since  the  rights  which  the  Compact  has 
given  it  would  suffice,  if  it  could  use  them,  soon  to  acquire 
all  those  which  are  now  wanting. 

The  Diet  can  collect  troops,  levy  money,  declare  war, 
make  peace,  conclude  treaties  of  commerce,  and  appoint 
ambassadors.  The  constitutions  of  the  Cantons,  and  the 
great  principles  of  equality  before  the  law,  are  placed  under 
its  protection ;  which  would  enable  it,  in  case  of  need,  to 
interfere  in  all  local  affairs.  Duties  upon  imports,  tolls 
upon  roads,  &c.,  are  regulated  by  the  Diet,  so  that  it  is 
authorized  to  direct  or  control  the  great  public  works. 
Finally,  the  fourth  article  of  the  Compact  says,  the  Diet 
takes  all  measures  necessary  for  the  security  of  Switzerland, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  —  which  gives  it  the  power  of 
doing  anything. 

The  strongest  federal  governments  have  not  had  greater 
prerogatives  ;  and,  far  from  thinking  that  the  powers  of  the 
central  government  in  Switzerland  are  too  restricted,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  their  limits  are  not  carefully  enough 
determined. 

How  comes  it,  then,  tiifM;,  with  such  great  privileges,  the 
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government  of  the  Confederation  usually  has  so  little 
power  ?  The  reason  is  a  very  simple  one :  it  is  because 
the  Compact  has  not  furnished  the  means  of  accomplishing 
what  has  actually  been  granted  to  it,  namely,  the  right  to 
say  that  certain  things  ought  to  be  done.  Never  was  a 
government  more  completely  reduced  to  inaction  and  im- 
potence through  the  imperfection  of  its  organs. 

It  belongs  to  the  essence  of  a  federal  government  to  act, 
not  in  the  name  of  the  people,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
states  of  which  the  confederation  is  composed.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  the  constitution  would  immediately  cease  to  be 
federal.  Hence  it  results,  among  other  necessary  and  in- 
evitable consequences,  that  federal  governments  are  habitu- 
ally less  daring  in  their  resolutions,  and  slower  in  their 
movements,  than  others. 

Most  legislators  of  confederations  have  endeavored,  by 
the  aid  of  more  or  less  ingenious  contrivances,  into  an  ex- 
amination of  which  I  do  not  wish  to  enter,  to  correct  in 
part  this  natural  vice  of  the  federal  system.  The  Swiss 
have  rendered  it  vastly  more  obvious  than  anywhere  else, 
through  the  special  forms  which  they  have  adopted.  In 
their  case,  not  merely  do  the  members  of  the  Diet  act  only 
in  the  name  of  the  different  Cantons  which  they  represent, 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  do  not  take  any  resolution 
which  has  not  been  foreseen  or  approved  by  these  Cantons. 
Hardly  anything  is  left  to  their  free  will ;  every  one  of  them 
believes  himself  bound  by  an  imperative  mandate  imposed 
beforehand  ;  so  that  the  Diet  is  a  deliberative  assembly, 
where,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  nothing  left  for  delibera- 
tion, and  where  the  members  speak,  not  before  those  who 
are  to  adopt  the  resolution,  but  before  those  who  have  only 
the  right  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  Diet  is  a  govern- 
ment which  determines  nothing  of  itself,  but  only  realizes 
what  twenty-two  other  governments  have  separately  deter- 
mined, —  a  government  which,  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
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events,  can  decide  nothing,  foresee  nothing,  provide  for 
nothing.  No  combination  could  be  imagined  which  would 
be  better  fitted  to  increase  the  natural  inactivity  of  the 
Federal  government,  or  to  change  its  weakness  into  a  sort 
of  senile  incapacity. 

There  are  yet  many  other  causes  which,  independently 
of  the  vices  inherent  in  all  federal  constitutions,  explain  the 
habitual  impotence  of  the  government  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation. 

Not  only  has  the  Confederation  a  weak  government,  but 
it  may  be  said  that  it  has  no  government  of  its  own.      The 
constitution,   in  this  respect,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
world.     At  its  head  are  rulers  who  do  not  represent  the 
Confederation.    The  members  of  the  Directory,  who  consti- 
tute the  executive  authority  of  Switzerland,  are  not  chosen 
by  the   Diet,   still  less  by  the  Helvetic  people;   it  is  a 
government  of  chance,  which  the  Confederation  borrows 
every  two  years  from  Berne,  from  Zurich,  or  from  Lu- 
cerne.   This  Directory,  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  Can- 
ton to  direct  the  affairs  of  a  Canton,  becomes,  in  addition 
to  its  main  function,  the  head  and  the  arm  of  the  whole 
country.     Certainly,  this  may  pass  for  one  of  the  greatest 
political  curiosities  which  the  history  of  human  laws  affords. 
The  results  of  such  an  arrangement  are  always  deplora- 
ble, and  often  very  extraordinary.     For  example,  nothing 
could  be  more  strange  than  what  happened  In  1839.     That 
year  the  Diet  was  sitting  at  Zurich,  and  the  Confederation 
had  for  its  governing  body  the  Directory  of  the  state  of 
Zurich.     A  revolution  took  place  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich, 
where  a  popular  insurrection   overturned  the  constituted 
authorities.     The  Diet  immediately  found  itself  without  a 
President,  and  the  federal  life  remained  suspended,  till  it 
pleased  the  Canton  to  institute  for  itself  other  laws  and 
other   rulers.     The  people   of  Zurich,  by  changing  their 
local  administration,  had  decapitated  Switzerland  without 
wishing  it. 
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Evcfi  if  the  Confederation  had  an  executive  authority  of 
its  own,  its  govemment  would  still  be  powerless  to  com- 
pel obedience,  from  the  want  of  any  direct  and  immediate 
action  upon  the  citizens.  This  cause  of  weakness  is  more 
fertile  in  itself  alone  than  all  the  others  put  together ;  but 
in  order  that  it  may  be  well  understood,  we  must  do  more 
than  merely  indicate  it. 

A  federal  govemment  may  have  a  very  Hmited  sphere 
of  action,  and  yet  be  strong.  If,  in  this  narrow  sphere,  it 
can  act  of  itself,  without  intervention,  as  ordinan^  govern- 
ments do  in  the  unlimited  sphere  in  which  they  move ;  if 
it  has  its  own  functionaries,  who  address  themselves  di- 
rectly to  every  citizen,  its  own  tribunals,  who  compel  every 
citizen  to  submit  to  its  laws,  —  it  easily  obtains  obedience, 
because  it  has  never  anything  to  fear  but  the  resistance  of 
individuals,  and  as  all  obstacles  which  are  raised  against  it 
terminate  in  lawsuits. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  federal  government  may  have  a 
very  large  field  of  action,  and  yet  possess  only  a  very  weak 
and  very  precarious  authority,  if,  instead  of  addressing 
itself  individually  to  the  citizens,  it  is  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  provincial  governments  ;  for  if  these  resist, 
the  federal  power  immediately  finds  itself  at  variance,  not 
so  much  with  a  subject,  as  with  a  rival,  from  whom  it  can 
obtain  redress  only  by  war. 

The  strength  of  a  federal  govemment,  then,  consists 
much  less  in  the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  it, 
than  in  the  greater  or  less  ability  which  it  has  of  exercising 
them  through  its  own  agents.  It  is  always  strong  when  it 
can  command  the  citizens ;  it  is  always  weak  when  it  can 
issue  its  commands  only  to  the  local  governments.  The 
history  of  confederations  affords  examples  of  both  systems. 
But  in  no  confederation  that  I  know  of  has  the  central 
authority  been  so  entirely  deprived  of  all  means  of  action 
upon  the  citizens,  as  in  Switzerland.     There  is  not,  so  to 
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apeak,  one  of  its  powers  which  the  Federal  government 
there  can  exerc'se  of  itself;  there  are  no  functionaries  who 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  it,  no  tribunals  which  repre- 
sent exclusively  its  sovereignty.  One  would  say  it  was  a 
being  to  whom  some  power  had  given  life,  but  had  de- 
prived it  of  any  organs. 

Such  is  the  Federal  constitution  as  it  is  determined  by 
the  Compact.  Now  let  us  consider,  in  a  few  words,  with 
the  author  of  the  book  which  we  are  analyzing,  what  in- 
fluence is  exercised  upon  it  by  democracy.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  democratic  revolutions  which  have  succes- 
sively changed  almost  all  the  constitutions  of  the  Cantons 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  have  had  a  great  influence 
also  upon  the  Federal  government ;  but  this  influence  has 
been  exercised  in  two  entirely  opposite  directions.  It  is 
very  necessary  to  have  a  complete  view  of  this  double  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  effect  of  the  democratic  revolutions  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  several  Cantons  has  been,  to  give  to  the 
local  authorities  more  activity  and  more  power.  The  new 
governments  created  by  these  revolutions,  resting  upon  the 
people  and  incited  by  them,  found  in  themselves,  all  at  once, 
greater  strength  and  a  higher  idea  of  their  strength,  than 
could  be  manifested  by  the  governments  which  they  had 
overturned.  And  as  a  similar  renovation  was  not  accom- 
plished at  the  same  time  in  the  Federal  government,  the 
result  which  ought  to  have  been  expected,  and  which  actu- 
ally followed,  was,  that  the  latter  found  itself  weaker,  in 
comparison  with  the  former,  than  it  had  previously  been. 
Provincial  pride,  the  instinct  of  local  independence,  impa- 
tience of  any  control  in  the  internal  affairs  of  each  Canton, 
jealousy  of  a  central  and  supreme  authority,  are  all  feelings 
which  have  waxed  stronger  since  the  establishment  of  de- 
mocracy ;  and  from  this  point  of  view,  it  may  be  said,  that 
democracy  has  weakened  the  already  feeble  power  of  the 
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Confederation,  and  has  rendered  its  daily  and  habitual  task 
more  laborious  and  more  difficult. 

But  in  other  respects,  it  has  given  it  an  energy,  and, 
so  to  speak,  an  existence,  which  it  never  before  possessed. 

The  establishment  of  democratic  institutions  in  Switzer- 
land has  brought  about  two  things  entirely  new.  Every 
Canton  formerly  had  its  separate  interests  and  separate  in- 
clinations. The  accession  of  democracy  has  divided  all  the 
Swiss,  to  whatever  Cantons  they  belonged,  into  two  parties, 
the  one  favorable  to  democratic  principles,  the  other  op- 
posed to  them.  It  has  created  common  interests  and  com- 
mon passions,  which  have  felt  the  need,  in  order  to  satisfy 
themselves,  of  a  general  and  common  power,  which  should 
extend  at  the  same  time  over  the  whole  country.  The 
Federal  government  thus  obtained,  for  the  first  time,  a 
great  aid  which  it  has  always  wanted  ;  it  has  been  able  to 
rest  upon  a  party;  —  a  source  of  strength  which  is  dan- 
gerous, but  indispensable  in  free  countries,  where,  without 
it,  the  government  can  hardly  do  anything. 

At  the  same  time  that  democracy  divided  Switzerland 
into  two  parties,  it  arrayed  Switzerland  in  one  of  the  great 
parties  which  divide  the  world ;  it  created  for  it  a  foreign 
policy ;  as  it  gave  the  country  natural  allies,  it  also  created 
for  it  necessary  enemies ;  it  caused  the  nation  to  feel  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  government,  in  order  to  cultivate  and 
restrain  the  former,  to  guard  against  and  repel  the  latter. 
It  caused  a  local  public  spirit  to  give  place  to  a  national 
public  spirit. 

Such  are  the  direct  effects  by  which  democracy  fortified 
the  national  government.  The  indirect  influence  which  it 
has  exercised,  and  will  exercise,  in  the  long  run,  is  not  less 
important.  The  opposition  and  the  difficulties  which  a  fed- 
eral government  meets  with  are  greater  and  more  various 
in  proportion  as  the  confederate  communities  are  more  dis 
similar  in  their  institutions,  their  sentiments,  their  usages, 
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and  their  oi>inions.     Similarity  of  interests  is  even  less  im- 
j)ortant  than  that  resemblance  of  the  laws,  the  opinions, 
and  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  which  makes  the 
task  of  the  government  of  the  American  Union  so  easy. 
It  may  even  be  said,  that  the  strange  weakness  of  the  old 
Federal  government  in  Switzerland  was  principally  due  to 
the  prodigious   difference   and  singular   opposition   which 
existed  between  the  characters,  the  opinions,  and  the  laws 
of  the  various  communities  which  it  had  to  govern.     To 
keep  under  the  same  direction,  and  to  embrace  within  the 
same  political  system,  people  who  are  naturally  so  far  apart 
and  so  unlike  each  other,  was  a  most  laborious  undertaking. 
A  government  far  better  constituted  and  more   skilfiilly 
organized  would  not  have  succeeded  in  such  an  endeavor. 
The  effect  of  the  democratic  revolution   which  is  taking 
place  in  Switzerland  is,  to  cause  certain  institutions,  certain 
maxims  of  government,  certain  similar  ideas,   to  prevail 
successively  in  all  the  Cantons.     If  the  democratic  revolu- 
tion enhances  in  the  Cantons  their  spirit  of  independence 
of  the  central  power,  on  the  other  hand  it  facilitates  the 
action  of  that  power ;   it  takes  away,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  causes  of  opposition,  and,  without  giving  the  Cantonal 
governments  any  stronger  desire  to  obey  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, it  makes  obedience  to  its  commands  infinitely 
easier. 

We  ought  to  study  with  great  care  the  two  contrary 
effects  which  I  have  described,  in  order  to  understand  the 
present  state,  and  to  foresee  the  impending  condition,  of  the 
country.  It  is  by  paying  attention  to  only  one  of  these  two 
tendencies,  that  some  have  been  induced  to  believe,  that 
the  accession  of  democracy  in  the  governments  of  the  Can- 
tons will  produce,  as  its  immediate  result,  an  easy  extension 
of  the  legislative  sphere  of  the  Federal  government,  and 
will  concentrate  in  its  hands  the  ordinary  direction  of  local 
affairs ;  in  a  word,  that  it  will  modify  the  whole  economy 
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of  tlie  Compact  by  increasing  the  centralization  of  affairs 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  convinced  that,  for  a  long  time, 
such  a  revolution  will  meet  with  far  more  obstacles  than  is 
generally  imagined.  The  present  governments  of  the  Can- 
tons will  show  no  more  inclination  than  their  predecessors 
for  a  revolution  of  this  sort,  and  they  will  do  all  they  can 
to  prevent  its  accomplishment. 

And  yet  I  believe  that,  in  spite  of  this  opposition,  the 
Federal  government  is  destined,  in  the  long  run,  to  acquire 
greater  power.  In  this  respect,  laws  will  not  favor  it  so 
much  as  other  circumstances.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  very 
visibly  increase  its  prerogatives,  but  it  will  make  a  different 
and  more  frequent  use  of  them.  It  will  become  greater  in 
fact,  it  will  remain  the  same  in  theory ;  its  power  will  be 
developed  rather  by  the  interpretation,  than  by  the  altera- 
tion, of  the  Compact ;  and  its  authority  will  preponderate 
over  all  others,  before  it  has  become  capable  of  governing 
Switzerland. 

It  may  also  be  foreseen,  that  the  very  persons  who,  up  to 
the  present  time,  have  been  the  most  opposed  to  the  regular 
extension  of  the  Federal  authority,  will  soon  be  induced  to 
favor  it,  either  to  escape  the  intermittent  pressure  of  a 
power  so  ill-organized,  or  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
heavier  and  more  imminent  tyranny  of  the  local  govern- 
ments. 

But  it  is  certain  that,  for  the  future,  whatever  modifica- 
tions may  be  made  in  the  letter  of  the  Compact,  the  Federal 
constitution  of  Switzerland  is  thoroughly  and  irrevocably 
changed.  The  Confederation  has  changed  its  nature.  It 
has  become  a  new  thirjg  in  Europe;  ai.  >  rgcdc  policy 
has  succeeded  to  its  former  one  of  inert; k^s  and  aoutrality  ; 
its  existence,  from  being  purely  municipal,  has  become 
national,  —  an  existence  which  is  grander,  but  more  labori- 
ous, more  agitated,  and  more  uncertain. 
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SPEECH   OF  M.  DE  TOCQUEVILLE 


IN  THE  OHAMBBR  OF  DEPUTIES,  JANUARY  27,  1848,  IN  THE  DEBATE  ON  THE 
PROPOSED  ANSWER  TO  AN  ADDRESS  FROM  THE  THRONE.* 


"JYJ  Y  intention,  gentlemen,  is  not  to  continue  the  par- 
LfX  ticular  discussion  which  has  been  begun.  I  think 
the  subject  will  be  taken  up  again  to  better  advantage 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
prisons.  My  object  in  taking  the  floor  is  a  more  general 
one. 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  the  Address,  which  is  now 
under  discussion,  naturally  invites  the  Chamber  to  take  a 
general  view  of  our  whole  internal  policy,  and  especially 
of  that  aspect  of  our  home  politics  which  has  been  pointed 
out,  and  made  the  subject  of  an  amendment,  by  my  hon- 
orable friend,  M.  Billault.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Address  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  the 
Chamber. 

I  may  be  deceived,  gentlemen,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 

*  In  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  twelfth  edition  of  this  work,  the 
author  thought  himself  entitled  to  say,  that  the  Revolution  of  1848  had  not 
taken  hira  by  surprise.  Our  readers  will  thank  us,  then,  foi-  inserting  here, 
as  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  a  report  of  the  speech  made  by  him  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  just  one  month  before  the  fearful  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  of  1848.  In  this  remarkable  speech,  with  great  precision  and 
truly  prophetic  forecast,  qualities  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  thorough 
study  that  he  had  made  of  modem  democracy,  the  great  publicist  foretold, 
not  only  the  imminence  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  social  and  economical, 
rather  than  political,  character  which  it  was  at  once  to  manifest.  —  iVofe  by 
the  French  publisher. 
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the  present  state  of  things,  the  present  state  of  opinion,  tho 
present  state  of  people's  minds  in  France,  is  such  as  to 
create  alarm  and  distress.  For  rny  own  part,  I  sincerely 
declare  that,  for  the  first  time  for  fifteen  years,  I  feel  a 
special  draad  of  the  fixture ;  and  what  proves  to  me  that 
I  am  right,  is  that  I  am  not  alone  in  this  impression.  I 
believe  I  may  appeal  to  all  who  hear  me,  and  all  will 
answer,  that,  in  the  districts  which  they  represent,  a  similar 
impression  exists  ;  that  a  peculiar  uneasiness,  an  undefined 
dreac^  pervades  the  minds  of  men  ;  that,  for  the  first  time 
perh  'ps  for  sixteen  years,  the  sentiment,  the  instinct,  of 
instability,  that  sentiment  which  is  the  precursor  of  revo- 
lutions, which  often  announces  and  sometimes  produces 
them,  that  this  sentiment  exists  in  the  country  to  a  very 
gra\e  degree. 

If  I  perfectly  understood  what  was  said  the  other  day  in 
conclusion  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Cabinet  them- 
selves admit  the  reality  of  the  impression  of  which  I  speak ; 
but  he  attributes  it  to  certain  special  causes,  to  certain 
recent  accidental  events  in  political  life  which  have  agi- 
tated the  minds  of  men,  and  to  words  which  have  roused 
their  passions. 

Gentlemen,  by  attributing  the  admitted  evil  to  the 
causes  thus  indicated,  I  fear  that  they  impute  it  not  to 
the  disease  itself,  but  only  to  its  symptoms.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  convinced  that  the  malady  is  not  there ;  it  is 
more  general  and  more  deeply  seated.  This  disease,  which 
must  be  cured,  cost  what  it  may,  and  which,  believe  me, 
will  sweep  qs  all  away,  —  understand  me !  all,  if  we  do 
not  beware,  —  is  the  present  condition  of  the  public  mind 
and  of  public  morals.  Here  lies  the  complaint ;  it  is  to 
this  point  that  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention.  I  believe 
that  the  public  morals,  the  public  mind,  are  in  a  dangerous 
condition  ;  and  I  believe,  too,  that  the  government  have 
contributed,  and  contributed   in  the   gravest  manner,  to 
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increase  the  danger.     This  is  what  has  made  me  rise  to 
speak. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  attentively  consider  the  class  who 
govern,  the  class  who  have  political  rights,  and  then  turn 
to  those  who  are  governed,  I  am  troubled  and  appalled  by 
whav  I  see  in  both.  And,  to  speak  first  of  those  whom  I 
have  called  the  class  who  govern,  —  (observe  that  I  use 
these  words  in  their  most  general  acceptation,  —  I  speak  not 
merely  of  the  middle  classes,  but  of  all  citizens,  in  what- 
ever position  they  may  be,  who  possess  and  exercise  polit- 
ical rights,)  —  I  say,  then,  that  I  am  troubled  and  appalled 
by  what  is  manifest  in  the  governing  class.  What  I  see 
there,  gentlemen,  I  can  express  in  a  word.  Public  morals 
are  degraded  there,  —  they  are  already  deeply  degraded ; 
they  are  degraded  there  more  and  more  every  day  ;  com- 
mon opinions,  sentiipents,  and  ideas  are  there  giving  place 
every  day,  more  and  more,  to  individual  interests,  private 
aims,  Lnd  motives  borrowed  from  private  life  and  private 
ambition. 

I  do  not  intend  to  compel  the  Chamber  to  expatiate  any 
more  than  is  necessary  upon  these  sad  details ;  I  will  only 
address  myself  to  my  opponents  themselves,  to  my  fellow- 
members  of  the  ministerial  majority.  I  entreat  them  to 
make  for  their  own  use  a  sort  of  statistical  review  of  the 
electoral  colleges  which  have  made  them  their  deputies  in 
this  place.  Let  them  form  a  first  class  of  those  who  have 
voted  for  them,  not  from  political  opinions,  but  fi-om  sen- 
timents of  private  friendship  or  good  neighborhood.  In  a 
second  class  let  them  put  those  who  vote  for  them,  not 
from  any  motive  of  public  or  common  interest,  but  for 
purely  local  purposes.  To  this  second  category  let  them 
finally  add  a  third,  consisting  of  tbo^e  who  vote  for  them 
fi'cm  motives  of  exclusively  private  interest ;  and  I  ask  them 
if  those  who  remain  are  very  numerous,  —  I  ask  them  if 
those  who  vote  from  disinterested  public  sentiment,  led  by 
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opinion  or  public  feeling,  if  these  form  the  majority  of  the 
voters  who  have  conferred  upon  them  the  office  of  Deputy. 
I  am  sure  that  they  must  answer  in  the  negative.     I  will 
venture  also  to  ask  of  them,  if,  to  their  certain  knowledge, 
for  five  years,  ten  years,  fifteen  years,  the  number  of  those 
who  vote  for  them  from  motives  of  personal  and  private 
interest  has  not  been  continually  increasing,  and  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  vote  from  political  opinion  continually 
decreasing.     Finally,  let  them  say  if,  around  them,  under 
their  own  eyes,  there  has  not  been  establishing  itself,  by 
degrees,  in   public  opinion  a  kind  of  singular  toleration 
for  the  facts  of  which  I  speak ;  if,  by  degrees,  a  kind  of 
low  and  vulgar  morality  is  not  created,  according  to  which 
the  man  who  possesses  political  rights  owes  it  to  himself, 
owes  it  to  his  children,  to  his  wife,  to  his  relations,  to  make 
a  personal  use  of  these  rights  to  further  their  interests ;  and 
if  this  is  not  gradually  rising  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  a  father  of  a  family,  —  if  this  new 
morality,  unknown  in  the  grander  periods  of  our  history, 
unknown  at  the  beginning  of  our  Revolution,  is  not  de- 
veloping  itself  more   and  more,  and   every  day  gaining 
possession  of  the  minds  of  men.     I  ask  them  this. 

Now,  what  does  all  this  amount  to,  except  a  contiimous 
and  profound  degradation,  a  depravation  more  and  more 
complete  of  the  public  morals  ? 

And  if,  turning  from  public  to  private  life,  I  consider 
what  is  passing, — if  I  pay  attention  to  all  that  you  have  wit- 
nessed, especially  during  the  last  year,  to  all  those  notorious 
scandals,  all  those  crimes,  all  those  misdemeanors,  all  those 
offences,  all  those  extraordinary  vices,  which  every  circum- 
stance has  seemed  to  bring  to  light  in  all  quarters,  and 
which  every  judicial  investigation  reveals,  —  if  I  attend  to 
all  this,  have  I  not  cp.use  to  be  appalled  ?  Am  I  not  en- 
titled to  say,  that  not  only  our  public,  but  our  private 
morals,  are  becoming  more  and  more  depraved  ? 
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And  observe  that  I  do  not  say  this  from  a  moralist's 
pomt  of  view,  but  that  I  speak  from  a  poHtical  motive. 
Do  you  know  what  is  the  general,  efficient,  deeply-seated 
cause,  why  private  morals  are  degraded?  It  is  because 
public  morals  have  first  become  depraved.  It  is  because 
pure  morality  does  not  govern  the  principal  actions  of  life, 
that  It  does  not  descend  to  the  smaller  ones.  It  is  because 
private  interest  has  taken  the  place  of  disinterested  senti- 
ment in  public  action,  that  selfishness  has  become  the  law 
in  private  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  morality,  the 
one  for  pohtics,  and  the  other  for  private  hfe.  Certainly, 
if  what  is  passing  around  us  really  is  what  I  see  it  to  be,' 
never  was  the  falsity  of  such  an  assertion  proved  in  a  morJ 
striking  and  unhappy  manner  than  in  our  own  day.  Yes, 
I  believe  that  a  change  is  taking  place  in  our  private  morals 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  trouble  and  alarm  aU  good  citizens, 
and  that  this  change  proceeds  in  great  part  from  what  is 
coming  to  pass  in  our  public  morals.    {Marks  of  dissent.^ 

Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  not  believe  me  on  this 
point,  you  will  at  least  believe  the  general  impression  of 
Europe.  I  think  I  am  as  well  informed  as  any  person  in 
this  Chamber  of  what  is  said  and  published  about  us  in 
other  parts  of  Europe ;  and  I  assure  you,  in  the  sincerity 
of  my  heart,  that  I  am  not  only  saddened,  but  profoundly 
distressed,  at  what  I  hear  and  read  every  day ;  I  am  dis- 
tressed when  I  see  the  advantage  which  is  taken  against  us 
from  the  facts  of  which  I  speak,  the  exaggerated  conse- 
quences that  are  deduced  from  them  against  the  whole 
nation,  against  the  entire  national  character.  I  am  dis- 
tressed when  I  see  how  much  the  power  of  France  is 
gradually  weakened  in  the  world ;  I  am  distressed  when  I 
see  that  not  only  the  moral  power  of  France,  but  the  power 
of  her  principles,  her  ideas,  and  her  sentiments,  is  en- 
feebled. 
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France  was  the  first  to  throw  into  the  world,  amid  the 
thunders  of  her  first  Revolution,  dogmas  which  have 
subsequently  become  the  regenerating  principles  of  all 
modern  societies.  This  has  been  her  glory ;  it  is  the  most 
precious  portion  of  her  history.  Now  it  is  these  very 
principles  which  our  example  at  the  present  day  is  de- 
priving of  force.  The  application  which  we  seem  to  make 
of  them  in  our  own  case  leads  the  world  to  doubt  their 
truth.  Europe,  which  is  watching  us,  begins  to  ask  if  we 
were  right  or  wrong ;  she  asks  if  it  is  true,  what  we  have 
so  often  affirmed,  that  we  are  leading  the  nations  of  the 
world  towards  a  happier  and  more  prosperous  future,  or 
whether  we  are  not  dragging  them  down  after  us  into 
moral  degradation  and  ruin.  This,  gentlemen,  is  what  is 
causing  me  most  grief  in  the  spectacle  which  we  are  offer- 
ing to  the  world.  It  not  only  injures  us,  but  it  injures  our 
principles,  it  injures  our  cause,  it  injures  this  intellectual 
country  to  which,  for  my  own  part,  as  a  Frenchman,  I  am 
more  attached  than  to  the  material  and  physical  country 
which  is  before  our  eyes. 

Gentlemen,  if  the  spectacle  which  we  are  offering  pro- 
duces such  an  effect  when  seen  from  afar,  when  viewed 
from  the  confines  of  Europe,  what  effect  do  you  think  it  is 
producing  in  France  itself,  upon  those  classes  who  have  no 
political  rights,  and  who,  from  the  midst  of  the  political  in- 
action to  which  they  are  condemned  by  our  laws,  behold 
us  alone  acting  upon  the  grand  theatre  on  which  we  are 
placed  ?  What  do  you  think  is  the  effect  produced  on 
them  by  such  a  spectacle  ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  appalled  by  it.  Some  say  there 
is  no  danger,  because  there  is  no  insurrection ;  they  say 
that,  as  there  is  no  material  disorder  on  the  surface  of 
society,  revolution  is  still  far  distant. 

Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  I  think  you  are 
deceived.     Undoubtedly  the  disorder  does  not  yet  appeal 
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in  overt  acts,  but  it  has  sunk  deeply  into  the  minds  of  the 
people.      Look  at  what  is   passing  among  the   working 
classes,  though  at  present,  I  own,  they  are  tranquil.     It  is 
true  that  they  are  not  agitated  by  pohtical  passions  prop- 
erly so  called,  as  much  as  they  formerly  were ;  but  do  you 
not  see  that  the  agitation  among  them  is  no  longer  pohtical, 
but  social?     Do  you  not  see  that  there  are  gradually  dif- 
fused among  them  opinions  and  ideas,  which  do  not  tend 
merely  to  overturn  such  and  such  laws,  this  or  that  minis- 
try, this  or  that  government  even,  but  to  subvert  society 
itself,  and  to  shake  the  very  foundations  on  which  it  now 
rests  ?     Do  you  not  know  what  they  are  eveiy  day  talking 
about  ?     Do  you  not  hear  them  incessantly  declare,  that  all 
who  are  above  them  are  incapable  and  unworthy  to  go^- 
em,  — that  the  present  distribution  of  wealth  is  unj'ust, 
and  that  property  does  not  rest  upon  any  equitable  basis  ? 
And  do  you   not  believe  that,  when  such  opinions  have 
taken   root,   when   they  are  almost   universaUy  diffused, 
when  they  have  penetrated  deeply  into  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  they  must  bring  about  sooner  or  later— I  know 
not  when,  I  know  not  how  — but  they  must  bring  about 
sooner  or  later  the  most  fearful  revolutions  ? 

This,  gentlemen,  is  my  profound  conviction.  I  beheve 
we  are  at  the  present  moment  slumbering  upon  a  volcano. 
(Murmurs.)     I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  it. 

Now,  permit  me  to  inquire  before  you,  in  a  few  words, 
but  with  truth  and  perfect  sincerity,  who  are  the  true 
authors,  the  principal  authors,  of  the  evil  which  I  have  just 
endeavored  to  describe. 

I  know  very  well  that  evils  such  as  I  have  just  spoken 
of  do  not  all  flow,  perhaps  do  not  even  principally  flow, 
from  the  action  of  governments.  I  know  very  well  that  the 
long  revolutions,  which  have  so  often  heaved  and  shaken 
the  ground  of  this  country,  must  have  left  a  singular  insta- 
bility in  the  minds  of  men.     I  know  very  well  that,  in 
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the  passions  and  excitements  of  party,  certain  secondary  but 
considerable  causes  may  be  found,  which  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  deplorable  phenomenon  which  I  have  just  made 
known  to  you ;  but  I  have  too  liigh  an  idea  of  the  part 
which  the  power  of  government  plays  in  this  world's 
affairs,  not  to  be  convinced  that,  when  a  great  evil  is  pro- 
duced in  society, — a  great  political  evil,  a  great  moral  evil, 
—  the  government  is  largely  responsible  for  it. 

What  has  the  government  done,  then,  to  produce  the 
evil  which  I  have  just  described  to  you  ?  What  has  it  done 
to  bring  about  this  deeply  seated  disorder,  first  in  public, 
and  then  in  private  morals  ?  How  has  it  contributed  to 
this  result? 

I  believe  it  can  be  said,  without  wounding  anybody, 
that  the  government  has  again,  especially  during  these 
latter  years,  seized  upon  larger  rights,  a  greater  influence, 
more  considerable  and  more  various  prerogatives,  than  it 
had  possessed  at  any  other  epoch.  It  has  become  infinitely 
greater  than  could  ever  have  been  imagined,  not  only  by 
those  who  gave,  but  by  those  who  received,  it  in  1830.  It 
may  be  affirmed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  principle  of 
liberty  has  been  less  developed  than  any  one  could  then 
have  expected.  I  pass  no  judgment  on  the  fact  itself;  I 
look  only  at  its  consequences.  If  a  result  so  singular  and 
so  unexpected,  so  strange  a  turn  of  human  affairs,  has  baf- 
fled some  bad  passions,  some  guilty  hopes,  do  you  not 
believe  that,  on  witnessing  it,  many  noble  sentiments, 
many  disinterested  aspirations,  have  become  extinct, — that 
there  has  followed  from  it,  in  many  honest  hearts,  an  aban- 
donment of  all  political  hopes  as  illusions,  and  a  real  de- 
j^ression  of  soul  ? 

But  it  is  especially  the  manner  in  which  this  result  has 
been  produced,  the  underhand,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
the  surreptitious  manner  in  which  this  end  has  been  ob- 
tained, which  has  given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  public  morality. 
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It  IS  b>-  seizing  again  upon  the  old  prerogatives  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  abolished  by  the  Revolution  of  July, 
by  reviving  old  powers  which  seemed  to  have  been  an- 
nulled, by  restoring  to  vigor  old  laws  which  people  thouo-ht 
had  been  abrogated,  by  applying  new  laws  to  purposes  lor 
which  they  were  not  enacted,  — it  is  by  all  these  underhand 
means,  by  this  skilful  and  patient  management,  that  the 
government  has  at  last  obtained  more  power,  more  activity 
and  influence,  than  it  ever  before  possessed  in  France. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  what  the  government  has  done,  and 
particularly  what  the  present  ministry  have  done.  And 
think  you  that  this  manner,  which  I  have  just  called 
underhand  and  surreptitious,  of  recovering  power  by  de- 
grees, of  taking  it  as  it  were  by  surprise,  by  using  other 
means  than  those  which  the  constitution  had  granted,— 
think  you  that  this  strange  spectacle  of  adroitness  and 
skilful  management,  held  up  before  the  world  for  several 
years,  on  so  vast  a  theatre,  to  a  whole  nation  which  is  look- 
ing on,  —  think  you  that  this  spectacle  has  been  such  as  to 
improve  the  public  morals  ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  profoundly  convinced  of  the  con- 
trary.   I  would  not  attribute  to  my  opponents  dishonorable 
motives  which  they  have  not  entertained ;  I  will  admit,  if 
you  wish,  that,  in  making  use  of  the  means  which  I  censure, 
they  thought  they  were  submitting  to  a  necessary  evil,  — 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  end  concealed  from  them  the 
danger  and  the  immorality  of  the  means.     I  am  willing  to 
beheve  all  this;  but  does  this  make  the  means  any  the  less  . 
dangerous?     They  believe  that  the  revolution  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  powers  of 
government  was  necessary ;  — be  it  so  !  that  they  have  not 
made  it  to  promote  their  own  interests ;  — I  am  willing  to 
believe  it !   But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  have  eftected 
it  by  means  which  the  public  morality  disavows  ;  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  they  have  effected  it  by  taking  men,  not 
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by  their  honest  side,  but  by  their  bad  side, — by  their  pas- 
sions, by  their  weakness,  by  their  interests,  often  by  their 
vices.  Hence  it  is,  that,  while  having  perhaps  an  honest 
purpose,  they  have  done  things  which  were  not  honest. 
And  in  order  to  do  these  tilings,  it  was  necessary  to  call  to 
their  side,  to  honor  with  their  favor,  to  introduce  into  their 
daily  company,  men  who  desired  from  the  power  that  was 
confided  to  them  only  the  gross  satisfaction  of  their  private 
interests ;  they  have  thus  granted  a  sort  of  premium  to  im- 
morality and  vice. 

I  will  cite  but  one  example  to  show  Avhat  I  mean  ;  it  is 
that  of  the  minister,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  who 
was  called  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  although  all 
France,  as  well  as  his  colleagues,  knew  already  that  he  was 
unworthy  to  sit  there ;  who  left  the  Cabinet,  because  this 
unworthiness  became  too  notorious,  and  was  then  placed 
—  where?  On  the  highest  bench  of  the  legal  tribunals, 
whence  he  was  soon  obliged  to  descend  to  take  his  stand  at 
the  bar  as  a  criminal  imder  prosecution. 

As  for  me,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  regard  this  as  an  isolated 
fact ;  I  consider  it  as  the  symptom  of  a  general  malady,  the 
most  striking  example  of  a  whole  scheme  of  policy ;  by 
walking  in  the  ways  which  you  had  chosen,  you  had  need 
of  such  men. 

But  it  is  especially  through  the  abuse  of  government  in- 
fluence, to  which  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  had 
recourse,  that  the  moral  evil  of  which  I  was  speaking  has 
been  diffused  and  generalized,  and  has  pervaded  the  coun- 
try. It  is  here  that  you  have  acted,  directly  and  without 
intervention,  upon  public  morality,  no  longer  by  examples, 
but  by  acts.  I  do  not  wish  in  this  respect  to  place  the 
ministers  in  a  worse  position  than  they  really  occupy;  1 
know  well  that  they  have  been  exposed  to  an  immense 
temptation ;  I  know  well,  that  at  no  time,  in  no  country, 
has  a  government  ever  been  exposed  to  a  similar  one,  —  that 
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noAvhcre  has  power  had  in  its  hands  so  many  means  of  cor. 
ruption,  nowhere  had  before  it  a  political  class  so  limited  in 
number,  and  standing  so  much  in  want  of  many  things, 
that  the  facdity  of  acting  upon  it  by  corruption  appealed 
greater  or  the  desire  of  so  acting  upon  it  more  irresistible. 
I  admit,  then,  that  it  is  not  by  a  premeditated  desire  of  act- 
ing upon  men  through  their  private  interests  only,  as  if 
this  were  the  single  chord  in  their  hearts  which  could  be 
made  to  vibrate    that  the  ministry  have  done  this  great 
evil ;  I  know  well  that  they  have  been  hurried  down  an  in- 
clined plane,  on  which  it  was  verv  difficult  to  hold  their 
ground  ;  I  know  all  that.     The  only  thing  that  I  reproach 
them  with  IS,  that  of  having  placed  themselves  there,  of 
having  put  themselves  in  a  position  where,  in  order  to  gov- 
ern   they  found  it  necessary  to  appeal,  not  to  opinions^  to 
sentiments,  to  general  ideas,  but  to  private  interests.    Once 
embarked  in  this  boat,  I  hold  it  for  certain  that,  whatever 
might  have  been  their  wishes,  whatever  their  desire  to  turn 
back  a  fatality  urged  them,  and  must  have  urged  them, 
constantly  farther  and  farther  on,  to  every  position  which 
they  have  since  occupied.     But  one  thing  was  wanting  for 
this  result, -that  they  should  continue  to  live.     Just  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  point  where  I  just  now  placed 
them,  1   was  only  necessary  to  exist  eight  years,  in  order 
to  do  all  which  we  have  seen  that  they  have  done,  in  order 
not  only  to  use  all  the  immoral  means  of  government  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  but  to  exhaust  them. 

It  was  this  fatality  which  first  made  them  increase 
beyond  bounds  the  number  of  offices ;  which  then,  when 
hese  faded  them,  induced  them  to  divide,  and,  so  to  speak, 
to  break  up  into  fractions,  in  order  to  have  a  larger  num- 
ber. If  not  the  offices,  at  least  the  emoluments,  as  has  been 
done  in  all  the  bureaux  of  the  Department  of  Finance.  It 
was  this  same  necessity  which,  when,  in  spite  of  this  man- 
agement, places  and  salaries  were  again  wanted,   caused 
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thom,  as  we  saw  the  other  day  in  Petit's  case,  to  create 
vacancies  artificially,  and  by  underhand  means,  in  places 
which  had  been  already  filled. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  told  us  many  times, 
that  the  opposition  was  unjust  in  its  attacks,  and  that  the 
accusations  it  had  directed  against  him  were  violent,  un- 
founded, and  false.  But  I  put  the  question  to  him  directly, 
has  the  opposition  ever,  in  its  worst  moments,  accused  him 
of  what  has  this  day  been  proved?  The  opposition  has 
certainly  uttered  grave  reproaches,  —  excessive  reproaches, 
perhaps,  but  I  know  not ;  —  but  it  has  never  accused  him 
of  doing  what  he  has  recently  himself  confessed  that  he  had 
done. 

And  for  my  own  part,  I  declare  that  not  only  have  I 
never  accused  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  these 
things,  but  never  had  I  even  suspected  him  of  them. 
Never,  never  would  I  have  believed,  on  hearing  him  sup- 
port from  this  place,  with  a  marvellous  command  of  lan- 
guage, the  claims  of  morahty  in  politics,  —  on  hearing  him 
hold  such  language,  which  made  me,  in  spite  of  my  opposi- 
tion, proud  of  my  country,  —  assuredly  I  would  never  have 
believed  that  what  has  happened  was  possible;  I  should 
have  believed  that  I  was  wanting  not  only  to  him,  but  still 
more  to  myself,  if  I  had  supposed  what  was  nevertheless 
the  truth.  Shall  I  believe,  as  was  said  the  other  day,  that, 
when  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  held  this  fine  and 
noble  language,  he  was  not  saying  what  he  thought?  As 
for  me,  I  will  not  go  so  far ;  I  believe  that  the  instinct,  the 
taste,  of  the  Minister  was  to  act  differently  from  what  he 
has  done.  But  he  has  been  pushed  on,  drawn  away  in 
spite  of  himself,  deprived  of  his  own  will,  so  to  speak,  by 
that  sort  of  political  and  ministerial  fatality  which  he  has 
imposed  upon  himself,  and  which  I  just  now  portrayed. 

He  asked  the  other  day,  what  there  was  so  grave  in  the 
fact  which  he  called  a  petty  fact.     What  there  is  so  grave 
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in  It  IS  that  it  should  be  imputed  to  you,  — that  it  should  bo 
you,  you,  of  all  the  politicians  perhaps  in  this  Chamber,  who 
by  your  language  had  given  the  least  cause  to  think  that 
you  had  committed  acts  of  this  sort,  — that  it  is  you  who 
should  be  convicted  of  it. 

And  if  this  act,  if  this  spectacle  is  of  a  nature  to  make 
a  profound  and  painful  impression,  a  deplorable  one  for 
morality  in  general,  what  impression  do  you  not  suppose 
It  will  make  upon  the  particular  morality  of  the  acrents 
of  government  ?  There  is  a  comparison  which  appeared 
singularly  striking  to  me,  as  soon  as  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  facts. 

Three  years  ago,  a  functionary  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  a  high  functionary,  differed  in  political 
opinion  from  the  Minister  upon  one  point.  He  did  not 
express  his  dissent  in  an  obtrusive  manner,  but  he  silently 
voted.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  live  in  the  official  company  of  a 
man  who  did  not  think  precisely  as  he  did;  he  dismisses 
him,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  he  expels  him  from  office. 

And  now,  behold  another  agent,  placed  not  so  high  in 
the   scale,   but  nearer  to  the  person  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  commits  the  acts  which  you  know  of.     At 
first,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  did  not  deny  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  them  ;  he  has  since  denied  it ;  I  admit 
for  a  moment  that  he  was  ignorant  of  them.     But  if  he  can 
deny  any  knowledge  of  these  facts  when  they  occurred,  at 
least  he  cannot  deny  that  they  did  take  place,  and  that  he 
now  knows  them;  they  are  certain.     Here  there  is  no 
longer  question  concerning  a  difference  of  political  opinion 
between   you   and   this  agent ;  the   question  relates  to  a 
moral  disagreement,  to  what  most  intimately  concerns  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  man  ;  it  is  not  only  the  Minister 
who  is  here  compromised,  observe  it  well,  it  is  the  man- 
You,  who  have  not  been  able  to  allow  a  difference  of  politi- 
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cal  opinion  more  or  less  important  between  }'ou  and  ai. 
honorable  man  who  had  only  voted  against  you,  you  find 
no  blame  —  nay,  more,  you  find  recompense  —  for  the 
functionary  who,  even  if  he  has  not  carried  out  your  own 
thought,  has  unworthily  compromised  you,  has  certainly 
placed  you  in  the  most  serious  and  painful  position  in  which 
you  have  ever  been  since  you  first  entered  poUtical  life. 
You  retain  this  functionary,  —  much  more,  you  recom- 
pense, you  honor  him. 

What  do  you  wish  people  should  think  of  it  ?  How  do 
you  suppose  they  can  refrain  from  drawing  one  of  these  two 
conclusions  :  —  either  that  you  have  a  singular  partiality  for 
this  class  of  differences  of  opinion,  or  that  you  are  no  longer 
free  to  punish  them  ?  I  defy  you,  in  spite  of  the  immense 
talent  which  I  acknowledge  you  to  possess,  I  defy  you  to 
escape  from  this  alternative.  If  the  man  of  whom  I  speak 
has  really  acted  in  spite  of  you,  why  do  you  keep  him  near 
you  ?  If  you  keep  him  near  you,  if  you  reward  him,  if  you 
refuse  to  censure  him,  even  in  the  lightest  degree,  we  must 
necessarily  draw  the  conclusion  that  I  have  just  mentioned. 

But  let  us  admit  that  I  am  mistaken  concerning  the 
causes  of  the  great  evil  of  which  I  was  speaking ;  let  us 
admit,  for  a  moment,  that,  in  fact,  the  government  in 
general  and  the  cabinet  in  particular  are  in  no  wise  respon- 
sible for  it.  The  evil  itself,  gentlemen,  is  it  any  the  less 
immense  ?  Do  we  not  owe  it  to  our  country,  to  ourselves, 
to  make  the  most  energetic  and  persevering  efforts  to  over- 
come it  ?  I  was  just  now  telling  you  that  this  evil  would 
bring  about,  sooner  or  later,  —  I  know  not  how,  I  know 
not  whence  it  will  come,  — but,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  most  serious  revolution  in  the  country.     Be  sure 

of  it. 

When  I  begin  to  inquire  what  was  the  real  efficient 
cause,  which,  at  various  times,  at  different  epochs,  among 
different  nations,  has  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  classes 
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Which  held  the  government,  I  find  indeed  this  or  that 
event,  tl,„  „r  timt  man,  this  or  that  accident  or  superficial 
cause;  but  bcl,evo  me,  the  real  cause,  the  efficient  cause, 

.mworti;;.::  Mar '""  "''""• " """  "^^^  •"-'  ^-- 

Consider,  gentlemen,  the  old  French  monarchy;  it  was 
stronger  than  you  are,  stronger  by  its  origin ;  it  was  sup^ 
ported  better  than  you  are  by  ancient  usages,  by  ancest,^ 
manner,  by  vene^ble  creeds;  it  was  strt^er^han Tu 

Jl??""TrV'  ""'f !'""»'! '"  ">^  <!"»'■     A^d  whydid  it 
fall  ?    Thmk  you  that  it  was  the  action  of  this  or  that  man, 

f    t      Z  '\'  """'"='"•  "■«  o"*  ■"  "-e  tennis^ourt 
Lafayette     M.rabeau?      No,   gentlemen.      There   was  ^ 

mo»  rea    and  deeply-seated  cause,  and  this  cause  was! 

that  the  class  wluch  then  formed  the  government,  through 

unable      r""'  "r"'"'''"-.  »"''  ^^  vices,  hai  becom 
unable  and  unworthy  to  govern.     This  was  the  true  cause. 
Uh    ,f  ,t  ,3  right  to  have  our  minds  engrossed  by  patri- 
otic solicitude  at  all  times,  how  much  more  incumbents  it 
upon  us  to  be  thus  anxious  at  the  present  hour  1    Are  vou 
not  aware,  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  intuition  that  you  can- 
not analyze,  but  which  is  certain,  that  the  ground  is  lieav- 
ing  anew  in  Europe?     Do  you  not  feel  that  the  air  is 
already  stirred  by  the  coming  gust  of  a  revolution  ?    This 
movement  in  the  air,  one  knows  not  what  produces  it,  or 
whence  it  comes  or  what  it  will  sweep  away;  but  is  ii  at 
such  a  moment  that  you  remain  passive  spectators  of  what 

Ki- ""' '°°,  T"^  "  P'"™«  '"  <=«•'  "■«  degradation  of  the 
|iublic  morals? 

I  speak  without  bitterness;  I  speak  even,  as  I  believe, 
without  party  spirit;  I  am  attacking  men  against  whom  I 
have  no  personal  animosity;  but  I  am  obliged  to  tell  the 
country  what  is  my  profound  and  settled  conviction.  My 
profound  and  settled  conviction  is,  that  the  public  morals 
are  becoming  corrupt,  and  that  this  public  corruption  will 
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bring  upon  you,  in  a  short  time,  perhaps  at  an  hour  which 
is  already  at  hand,  a  new  revolution.  Does  the  life  of 
kings  hang  by  a  thread  which  is  thicker  or  more  difficult 
to  break  than  that  of  other  men  ?  Do  you  know  what 
may  happen  in  France  within  a  year,  within  a  month,  per- 
haps within  a  day.  You  know  not;  but  what  you  do 
know  is,  that  the  tempest  is  on  the  horizon,  that  it  is 
mounting  over  your  heads.  Will  you  allow  it  to  burst 
upon  you  unawares? 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  you  not  to  do  so  ;  I  do  not  demand,  1 
entreat ;  I  would  willingly  bend  my  knees  before  you,  so 
real  and  serious  do  I  hold  the  danger  to  be,  so  truly  do  I 
believe  that  pointing  it  out  is  not  having  recourse  to  an 
empty  rhetorical  form.  Yes,  the  danger  is  great  I  Guard 
against  it,  whilst  there  is  yet  time ;  avert  the  calamity  by 
energetic  measures  ;  attack  not  merely  its  symptoms,  but 
the  malady  itself. 

Changes  in  our  system  of  laws  have  been  mentioned.  I 
am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  these  changes  are  not 
only  useful,  but  necessary ;  thus,  I  believe  in  the  utility  of 
electoral  reform,  in  the  urgency  of  parhamentary  reform. 
But,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  foolish  enough  not  to  know,  that 
it  is  not  laws  alone  which  shape  the  destiny  of  nations.  No, 
it  is  not  the  mechanism  of  the  laws  which  produces  the 
great  events  of  this  world ;  that  which  regulates  events  is 
the  spirit  of  the  government.  Keep  the  laws,  if  you  will ; 
although  I  believe  it  will  be  very  wrong  in  you  to  do  so,  yet 
keep  them ;  retain  even  the  men,  if  that  pleases  you,  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  will  offer  no  opposition  to  your  doing 
so ;  but  for  God's  sake,  change  the  spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  I  repeat  it,  that  spirit  is  leading  you  to  destruc- 
tion. 
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THE  family  of  Clerel,  from  which  M.  de  Tocqueville 
was   descended,  belongs   to  the   nobility  of  France, 
and  has  been  established  for  centuries  in  that  peninsula, 
forming  the  modem   department  of  La  Manche,   which 
projects   from   the   coast  of  Normandy  into  the   Enghsh 
Channel,  and  has  Cherbourg  at  its  extremity.     Here  they 
possessed  with  seignorial  rights  the  village  and  lands  of 
Tocqueville,  whence  they  derived  their  territorial  designa- 
tion.     The  title  of  Count,   formally  bestowed  by   Louis 
XVIII.  on  the  father  of  Alexis,  was  only  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  ancient  distinction.     The  chateau  that  forme^d 
the  family  residence  consisted   at   first   of  a  huge   stone 
tower,  now  of  great  antiquity,  which  was  enlarged  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  appending  to  it  a  quadrangle,  that 
served  both  for  the  residence  of  the  family  and  for  farm 
buildings.     An  old  "  feudal  weathercock  "  surmounted  the 
great  tower ;   and  a  large  dove-cot,   aow  tenantless,  still 
marks  the  ancient  right  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  keep 
his  pigeons  at  the  expense  of  his  peasantry.      "A  stain 
over  the  door  indicates  the  spot  from  which  the  Revolution 
of  '93  tore  the  escutcheon  of  the  family." 

Count  de  Tocqueville,  the  father  of  Alexis,  came  into 
possession  of  this  estate  at  an  early  age,  and  married  Made- 
moiselle  de  Rosambo,  a  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated 
M.  de  Malesherbes.     This  marriage  took  place  in  1793, 
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shortly  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  had  caused  M. 
ie  Malesherbes  to  retire  to  his  country-seat,  at  vvhich  place 
the  wedding  was  celebrated.  Only  six  months  afterwards, 
the  illustrious  old  man  himself,  —  for  so  he  is  entitled  to  be 
called  after  his  courageous  defence  of  his  king,  —  and  his 
whole  family,  consisting  of  his  daughter,  his  granddaughter, 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  and  her  husband,  a  brother  ot' 
the  celebrated  statesman  and  author,  were  seized  and  sent 
as  prisoners  to  Paris  ;  where,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1794, 
they  were  all  guillotined  together.  Count  de  Tocqueville 
and  his  wife  were  arrested  at  about  the  same  time ;  but 
after  remaining  a  long  time  in  prison,  they  were  at  length 
liberated  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  They  then  returned 
to  his  family  mansion,  and  as  they  never  emigrated,  they 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  estate,  where  they  lived  in  dig- 
nified seclusion  most  of  the  time  till  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  Then  the  Count  reaped  some  reward  for  his 
consistent  and  uncompromising  conduct  and  opinions  as  an 
ardent  royalist,  being  appointed  successively  Prefect  at 
Metz,  at  Amiens,  and  at  Versailles,  and  finally  created  a 
peer  of  France.  Late  in  life,  stimulated  perhaps  by  the 
success  of  his  son,  the  Count  became  an  author,  and 
achieved  no  small  distinction,  his  "  Philosophical  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XV."  being  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble productions  of  the  modern  school  of  French  historians. 
These  particulars  respecting  the  parentage  and  family 
of  De  Tocqueville  are  interesting,  as  they  show  what 
were  the  influences  under  which  he  received  his  early 
training,  and  which  undoubtedly  colored  his  sentiments 
and  opinions  throughout  life.  He  was,  so  to  speak,  born 
and  bred  an  aristocrat  and  a  loyalist,  and  as  such  he  wit- 
nessed with  mournful  but  dignified  composure  the  rapid 
and  overwhelming  development  of  democracy  in  his  day, 
which  he  knew  full  well  would  finally  sweep  away  every 
vestige   of  those   distinctions   which   had   constituted  tlie 
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local  grandeur  of  hk  house.     What  others  would  merely 
have  brooded  over  as  a  misfortune,  became  to  him  an  object 
of  philosophical  study ;  and,  far  from  seeking  to  limit  or 
repress,  he  sought  only  to  direct  and  chasten,  that  irresisti- 
ble growth  of  opinion  and  march  of  public  affairs  which 
are  so  swiftly  levelling  all  inequahties  of  condition,  and 
estabhshmg  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
as   the   sole   element  in  the  government   of  this   world's 
affau's.     He  came  to  America  in  order  to  study  the  phe- 
nomenon where  it  had  existed  the  longest,  and  had  been 
most  freely  developed  under  favorable  circumstances.     In 
the  Introduction  to  his  work,  he  says :  "  The  whole  book 
has  been  written  under  the  impression  of  a  kind  of  relig- 
ious terror,  produced  in  the  author's  mind  by  the  view  of 
that  irresistible  revolution  which  has  advanced  for  centuries 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  which  is  still  advancing  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins  it  has  caused."     This  personal  inter- 
est in  his  subject  was  unquestionably  one  great  cause  of  the 
ardor  and  the  success  with  which  he  studied  and  analyzed 
It ;  and  this  interest,  as  we  have  seen,  arose  from  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  and  the  position  and  history  of  his  family 
Alexis  Charles  Henri  Clerel  de  Tocqueville,  the  third 
son  of  his  parents,  was  born  at  Paris,  whither  the  family 
had  gone  upon  a  visit,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1805.     While 
yet  an  infant,  he  was  carried  home  to  Tocqueville  in  a  pan- 
nier slung  across  a  horse,  with  his  nurse  on  a  pillion,  the 
facilities  for  travelling  in  those  days,  in  districts  at  nny  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  capital,  being  of  a  very  primi- 
tive character.      He  does  not  seem  to  have  received  a  very 
regular  or  finished  education,  behig  trained  chiefly  at  home 
under  the  instruction  of  an  Abbd  Lesueur,  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached,  and  afterwards  at  the  College  of  Metz, 
where  he  began  his  classical  studies  while  his  father  was  Pre- 
fect of  that  city.     There  he  did  not  acquire  any  distinction 
m  the  classics,  but  paid  great  attention  to  writing  French 
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prose,  and  in  1822  gained  the  first  prize  in  rhetoric.  But 
the  most  effective  education  which  he  had  was  an  uncon- 
scious one  under  the  quiet  influences  of  home,  where  the 
counsels  and  example  of  his  parents  formed  his  manners, 
and  developed  in  him  a  nice  sense  of  honor  and  strong 
religious  sentiment  and  conviction.  On  his  father's  death, 
in  1856,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  "  If  I  am 
worth  anything,  I  owe  it  above  all  to  my  education,  to 
those  examples  of  uprightness,  simplicity,  and  honor  which 
I  found  about  me  in  coming  into  the  world  and  as  I  ad- 
vanced in  life.  I  owe  my  parents  much  more  than  mere 
existence." 

Having  determined  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  he 
completed  the  study  of  law  at  Paris  in  1826,  and  then  set 
out  upon  a  tour  through  Italy  and  Sicily,  accompanied  by 
his  next  elder  brother,  the  Baron  Edward  de  Tocqueville. 
A  small  portion  of  the  copious  memoranda  which  he  made 
during  this  journey  has  been  published  in  his  Memoirs ; 
it  relates  to  the  island  of  Sicily  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
is  chiefly  curious  as  showing  how  the  philosophical  bent 
of  his  mind  turned,  even  in  early  manhood,  to  observa- 
tion of  the  social  and  intellectual  state  of  a  people,  as 
affected  by  their  laws  and  political  institutions. 

From  this  delightful  experience  of  Italian  travel  he  was 
recalled  by  a  letter  from  home,  in  April,  1827,  announcing 
that  he  had  been  appointed  Juge  Auditeur,  a  sort  of  dep- 
uty or  assistant  prosecuting  officer,  attached  to  the  lower 
courts  at  Versailles,  of  which  town  his  father  was  then 
Prefect.  It  was  the  first  round  on  the  ladder  of  advance- 
ment in  the  legal  magistracy,  the  higher  steps  remaining 
to  be  taken  according  as  self-achieved  distinction  or  in- 
terest with  the  ministry  might  in  time  secure  his  promo- 
tion. The  office  was  one  which  might  be  held  nearly  as 
a  sinecure,  or  to  which  the  incumbent  could  cause  regular 
duties   to   be   attached.     De  Tocqueville  was  industrious 
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and  ambitious,  and  therefore  solicited  and  obtained  active 
employment.      He  soon  displayed  solid  rather  than  bril- 
liant talents,  which,  with  his  grave  manner  of  speaking, 
caused  more  than  one  of  the  presiding  judges  to  foretell 
his  high  advancement  in  the  profession.     But  the  strong 
tendency  to  generalization  which  he  even  then  betrayed! 
and  his  aversion  to  technicalities  and  details,  rendered  it 
doubtful  in  the  minds  of  some  of  his  friends  whether  this 
prophecy  would  hold  good.     Among  his  colleagues  at  the 
bar  he  found  M.  Gustavo  de  Beaumont,  with  whom  he 
soon  contracted  a  close  intimacy,  that  continued  throughout 
We.     With  this  congenial  associate,  whatever  time  could 
be  rescued  from  judicial  labors  was  soon  devoted  to  more 
attractive  studies  than  that  of  the  law,  especially  to  those 
connected  with  general  history  and  pohtics.     Already  the 
young  fnends  aspired  to  become  philosophical  statesmen 
and  to  guide  the  helm  of  state. 

These  studies  and  day-dreams  were  soon  broken  by  an 
untoward  event  for  De  Tocqueville,  -  the  Revolution  of 
l«dU.     All  his  philosophy  had  not  overcome  his  early  pre- 
dilections as  a  legitimist,  and  only  with  great  reluctance 
did  he  give  m  his  adhesion   to  the   new  dynasty      The 
event  contributed  further  to  wean  him  from  his  profession, 
as  he  could  no  longer  count  upon  his  father's  influence  at 
court  to  facilitate  his  promotion.     "  Every  day  he  became 
more  and  more  convinced  that  France,  in  irresistibly  drift- 
ing into  democracy,  was  also  drifting  into  its  perils.     He 
determined  to  visit  the  only  great  country  in  which  those 
dangers  have  been  conquered,  and  where  perfect  equality 
reigns  side  by  side  with  liberty.     He  communicated  his 
scheme  to  his  late  colleague  at  Versailles,  then  Suhstitut . 
da  Procureur  du  Hoi  in  Paris,  who  was  charmed  with  the 
proposal.    Obstacles,  however,  stood  in  their  way :  as  macr- 
istrates  they  both  required  leave  of  absence,  and  a  legiti- 
mate cause  for  obtaining  it.     At  that  time,  as  is  always 
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the  case  immediately  after  a  revolution,  all  innovation  was 
held  in  honor,  and  a  reform  of  real  but  of  secondary  im- 
portance (that  of  the  prisons)  attracted  public  attention. 
A  penitentiary  system,  which  had  proved  successful  in  the 
United  States,  was  talked  of.  The  two  young  magistrates 
presented  to  the  tlien  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Comte 
de  Montalivet,  a  paper  in  which,  after  setting  forth  the 
question,  they  offered  to  study  it  on  the  spot,  if  they  might 
be  sent  on  an  official  mission.  It  was  granted  to  them ; 
and  the  Minister  of  Justice  having  consented,  the  two 
friends  set  out  with  a  leave  obtained  in  due  form.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  this  mission  was  the  cause  of  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville's  expedition.  It  was  in  truth  only  the  pretext. 
His  real  and  long  premeditated  object  was  to  study  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  American  society." 

Having  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  10th  of  May,  1831, 
De  Tocqueville  devoted  about  a  year  to  travelling  in  the 
United  States,  to  observations  connected  with  the  subject 
of  his  formal  mission,  and  to  other  inquiries  of  a  more 
general  nature,  which  were  to  furnish  the  material  for  the 
great  work  which  he  was  now  meditating.  While  jour- 
neying in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter  through  our  South- 
western States,  he  was  exposed  to  unaccustomed  privations 
and  hardships,  which  operated  hardly  on  a  constitution 
originally  slender,  and  probably  laid  the  seeds  of  a  malady 
which  was  ultimately  to  prove  fatal.  Returning  to  Europe 
in  the  spring  of  1832,  his  attention  was  necessarily  first 
directed  to  the  preparation  of  a  report  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  on  the  subject  of  his  mission.  This  work, 
the  joint  composition  of  his  friend  and  himself,  soon  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  "  The  Penitentiary  System  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  Application  in  France,"  and  had  good 
success.  It  passed  through  three  editions,  was  translated 
both  into  German  and  English,  and  has  shaped  much  of 
the  subsequent  legislation  of  France  upon  the  subject. 
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n!r^),.r   ,/'"''''  °"  ""  "^'•^^'O"  ^'hen  the  official 
part  which  he  had  to  play  appeared  to  him  discreditable 
wa,   s„„      ri„  ^,„,3,,  ^^^  ^^^^^   ^_^^  je^d^tahl^ 

en  ed  th.s  procedure  so  highly,  that  he  immediately  sent 
.n  h,3  own  res.gnat.on.     He  was  probably  glad  of  an  op- 

to.  wh.ch  he  had  never  entertained  either  sympathy  or 

respect,  to  quit  at  the  sa.„e  time  a  profession  S  1^ 

had  always  d^hked,  and  to  giye  his  whole  time  and  effort 

0   he  preparation  of  the  work  on  which  his  thoughts  had 

to  1834,  which  were  probably  the  happiest  of  his  life 
^vere  devoted  to  the  composition  of  the  Fi..t  Part,  wW  h 
aft.r  bemg  rejected  by  one  publisher  and  accept  d  only 

835  T  ""/-Tr.'^  ^"'"''^'■'  ='PP^='-''  in  January^ 
1830  Even  .f  ,t  had  not  been  successful,  the  labor  bl 
stowed  upon  ,t  would  have  been  its  own  exceeding  Lat 
reward.     Secluding  himself  during  these  two  yea.^  from 

Zt  aTd"'""  t  ''''^'■"^'  ■-  ""'-  '"  avoilTnteip" 
few  „f  b  ;^7  ^'  '"='■''  "^  "'"'=''  "-'  k""-"  to  ve^ 
few  of  h.s  fnends,  sustained  by  the  flattering  dreams  whicT 
always  v,s,t  a  young  author  and  by  the  atrachment  wh  ch 
he  had  already  formed  to  the  lady  whom  he  was  soon  to 
marry,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  intoxication  wHch  ^e^ 
erally  attends  the  continuous  creative  action  of  mind      The 

raZticiptz"-^  ™^ ''-'  ^"' '  -  -  -  " 

"Since  Montesquieu,  there  has  been  nothing  like  i'  " 

?udg::n: "  It ';  ^^^^'^  r?  '^'^^'  -« -p«  *«  - 

ParfsTd  b     ,       '  '"'f'  ""■""8''  ''''"'■"^^"  editions  at 
Pans  and  has  been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages 

of  modem  Europe.    In  1836,  the  French  Institute  ad^d^J 
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to  its  author  the  Monthyon  prize,  which  is  given  annually 
for  the  work  of  the  highest  moral  utihty  that  has  been  pro- 
duced during  the  year ;  and  in  this  case,  to  mark  a  special 
distinction,  the  prize  was  increased  from  6,000  francs,  its 
usual  amount,  to  8,000.  A  year  later,  De  Tocqueville 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences  ;  and  in  1841,  he  became  one  of  the 
forty  members  of  the  French  Academy,  the  highest  literary 
honor  that  a  Frenchman  can  attain.  This  last  distinction 
was  well  deserved,  for  considered  only  as  a  specimen  of 
refined  and  idiomatic  French  prose,  evincing  a  careful 
study  of  the  inimitable  style  of  Pascal,  but  betraying  also 
an  imitation  of  the  curt  and  sententious  manner  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, the  book  is  fairly  entitled  to  take  rank  as  a  classic 
in  the  literature  of  France.  In  respect  to  doctrine,  it  was 
welcomed  both  by  the  friends  and  opponents  of  democ- 
racy ;  by  the  former,  because  it  points  out  so  clearly  tlie 
rapid  development  and  future  universal  dominion  of  demo- 
cratic principles ;  by  the  latter,  because  it  shows  with  equal 
clearness  the  dangers  incident  to  this  progress,  and  the 
ease  with  which  such  dominion  degenerates  into  a  tyranny 
even  more  hateful  than  the  despotism  of  one  man.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  merit  of  the  author  consists  in  the  reso- 
lute impartiality  with  which  he  looks  at  the  subject  on  all 
its  sides,  and  shows  that  the  welfare  of  a  nation  under 
democratic  rule  can  be  maintained  only  on  condition  of 
such  a  union  of  general  intelligence  and  religious  faith 
with  submissiveness  to  constitutional  restraint,  as  is  rarely 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  his  book  became  so  generally 
popular,  he  married  Miss  Maiy  Motley,  an  English  lady 
without  fortune,  but  who  united  those  qualities  of  charactei 
and  intellect  which  rendered  her,  during  an  unbroken  union 
of  twenty-five  years,  his  best  companion,  counsellor,  and 
friend.     He  often  remarked  that  his  marriage,  though  cen- 
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Bured  by  those  prudent  friends  wlio  look  onlv  to  the  contri- 
bution  >v  ,ich  a  wife  is  first  able  to  make  to  her  husband's 
pecuniary  or  social  position  in  the  world,  had  proved  to  be 
the  most  sensible  action  of  his  life.     About  the  same  time, 
he  visited  England,  whither  his  literary  renown  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  where  he  consequently  received  a  cordial 
welcome  into  the  best  circles  of  literary  and  aristocratic 
society.     The  cliaracter  of  De  Tocqueville's  mind,  in  sev- 
eral respects,  approached  more  nearly  to  the  English  than 
the  French  standard  of  excellence ;  and  he  soon  contracted 
an   intimate   friendship  with   many  eminent   Englishmen, 
on  frequent  intercourse  with  whom  depended  much  of  the 
happiness  of  his  subsequent  career.     His  personal  qualities, 
indeed,  were  such  as  to  make  him  an  object  of  strong 
attachment  to  all  his  friends.     An  Enghshman  who  knew 
him  well  says  of  him,  that  « the  extreme  delicacy  of  his 
physical  organization,  the  fastidious  refinement  of  his  tastes 
and  the  charm  of  his  manners,  made  him  the  very  type  of  J 
high-bred  gentleman." 

His  mother  died  shortly  after  his  return  to  France,  and 
then,  through  a  family  arrangement  with  his  two  older  broth- 
ers, he  obtained  possession  of  the  paternal  estate  at  Tocque- 
ville,  and  made  it  his  permanent  residence.     The  old  cha- 
teau was  in  bad  repair,  —  "full  of  associations  and  ruins  " 
says  his  French  biographer;  but  the  country  around  is  rich 
and  pleasant,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  building  commands 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  English  Channel. 
Here  De  Tocqueville  devoted  himself  to  the  management 
of  the  estate,  for  which  his  knowledge  of  agriculture  did 
not  very  well  qualify  him,  to  the  preparation  of  the  Sec- 
ond Part  of  his  work,  and  to  cultivating  that  acquaintance 
with  his  country  neighbors,  on  which  he  was  to  depend 
for  election  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  thus  for  an 
introduction  to  political  life.     To  this  object  his  ambition 
was  now  directed ;  he  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  carry 
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out  in  practice  some  of  the  theoretical  views  which  he  had 
so  nobly  developed ;  and  perhaps  his  success  in  abstract 
speculation  made  him  over-estimate  his  fitness  for  the  prac- 
tical manajrement  of  affairs. 

The  Second  Part  of  his  work,  which  treats  of  the  influ- 
ence of  democracy  upon  the  action  of  mind,  and  upon  feel- 
ings and  manners,  was  published  in  1840,  and  its  success 
was  decided,  though  not  so  brilliant  and  general  as  that  of 
its  predecessor.  The  subject,  of  course,  had  now  less  of 
novelty  to  recommend  it,  and  the  treatment  of  it,  though 
even  more  elaborate  in  thought  and  expression  than  the 
First  Part,  abounded  too  much  in  abstract  speculation  and 
acute  philosophical  analysis  for  the  taste  of  ordinary  read- 
ers. The  year  before  it  was  published,  its  author  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  his  own  district  for  election  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  His  relative.  Count  Mold,  then 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  gave  orders,  without  consulta- 
tion with  him,  that  all  the  influence  of  the  government 
should  be  exerted  in  his  favor.  Fearful  lest  he  should  be 
thus  committed  to  a  support  of  the  ministerial  policy,  De 
Tocqueville  wrote  back  with  some  haughtiness  to  decline 
the  proffered  aid.  The  Minister  replied  with  considerable 
spirit,  but  with  politeness  and  good  sense,  remarking  that 
he  had  not  intended  to  impose  any  obligation,  that  isolation 
is  not  independence,  that  the  party  of  government  were 
actinir  together,  not  from  interested  motives,  but  from 
sincere  conviction,  in  defence  of  the  institutions  of  tlie 
country,  and  that  their  assistance,  as  it  was  not  desired, 
should  be  promptly  withdrawn.  The  candidacy  of  De 
Tocqueville,  thus  deprived  of  government  aid,  proved  un- 
successful; his  neighbors  could  not  be  made  to  believe 
that,  although  he  belonged  by  birth  and  social  position  to 
the  nobility,  he  did  not  share  the  feelings  and  the  preju- 
dices of  his  order,  but  was  really  the  friend  and  the  ex- 
pounder of  democracy.     The  popular  opinion  respecting 
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turer  who  cried  out  lustily,  "Beware!  He  is  goin.  to 
bnng  back  h,s  aristocratic  pige„„,  into  their  old  do^v^o,  " 

001:^^0  tr"'';  "''™,''''  '^'"^^  =■"-»  principle:  „d 
eleTted  bva^  understood  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was 
elected  by  a  triumphant  majority  to  the  Chatnber,  an.l  he 

rLT'cair^™'  •"' '«-'-  *™^"-'  '"-^  int 

I80I  when  Louis  Napoleon's  .»;,  <f^(a(  destroyed  the  eon 
stitutional  liberties  of  France,  and  De  Tocqueville,  unwiU- 
.ng  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  one  whom' he  re^Id  as 
usurper  retired  altogether  to  private  hfe.     Up  t'o  J>bru" 

Zh   ,   .  '     f  "f  "  '"^'"^'  °f  *«  opposition,  and  con- 
^nded  strongy,  though  without  persondanimosity,  against 

nX  of  tb""'"V  "^'  *^  ^^™'""«"'  ho  J-^-d  the 
party  of  the  moderate  republicans,  who,  with  Cavaic^ac 

for  a  leader,  strove  gallantly,  though  with  only  faint  lifpe 

of  success,  against  the  m.d  schemes  of  the  radicals  on  the 

one  hand  and  the  intriguing  ambition  of  the  future  Em! 

peror  on  the  other.     But  it  must  be  owned  that  his  JS"d 

was  of  too  fine  a  texture,  his  principles  too  pure  J^dTn- 

wavermg,  and  his  disposition  for  abstract  thought  aTd  ana- 

CctdTlf  r-?  'T  ''™"Sly  marked,  to  allow  him  to 
uccecd  m    he  strife  of  parties  or  the  tournaments  of  par- 
ame«a.y  debate.     He  commanded  the  confidence  rf  h  s 
ends  and  the  respect  of  his  opponents;  but  he  was  no 
ut  forward  into  the  front  rank  in  battle,  nor  elevated  to 
tl.e  chief  seat  m  council.     The  best  portions  of  his  pirlil! 
Terv^  abors  were  Ins  reports  on  the  abolition  of  coTo     1 
slavery,  on  prison  reform,  and  on  the  administration  of 

«as  settling  into  a  calm,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  frame  a  new  Constitution  for  F^Z 
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and  endeavored  in  vain  to  induce  his  colleagues  to  &do\jt 
tlie  principle  of  a  division  of  the  legislature  into  two 
housi^s.  Louis  Napoleon  understood  his  value  arising  from 
his  weight  of  character,  and  endeavored  to  secure  his  aid 
by  offering  him  considerable  attention.  But  the  bribe  of  a 
usurper  was  coldly  declined.  After  dining  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  one  occasion  at  the  Elysde,  De  Tocqueville  re- 
marked on  leaving,  "  I  have  been  dining  with  a  man  who 
believes  in  his  own  hereditary  right  to  the  crown  as  firmly 
as  Charles  X.  himself." 

"  One  chance  remained  to  avert  the  final  catastrophe. 
It  was  possible  that  the  President  might  still  be  content  to 
accept  a  constitutional  position ;  to  govern  by  responsible 
ministers,  who  hoped  to  effect  a  revision  of  the  constitution 
by  legal  means.  At  any  rate,  to  abandon  or  to  oppose  him 
was  to  compel  him  to  resort  to  an  immediate  coup  d'etat. 
On  this  principle,  M.  Odilon  Barrot  and  the  leading  lib- 
erals formed  an  administration  on  the  2d  June,  1849,  in 
which  M.  de  Tocqueville  took  the  important  office  of  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  would  be  inappropriate  here 
to  enter  upon  the  political  transactions  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  As  he  said,  on  quitting  his  office  four  months 
later,  — '  I  have  contributed  to  maintain  order  on  the  13th 
of  June,  to  preserve  the  general  peace,  to  improve  the  re- 
lations of  France  and  England.  These  are  recollections 
which  give  some  value  to  my  passage  through  affairs.  I 
need  hardly  say  anything  to  y  of  the  cause  which  led  to 
the  fall  of  the  Cabinet.  The  President  chooses  to  govern 
alone,  and  to  have  mere  agents  and  creatures  in  his  minis- 
ters. Perhaps  he  is  right.  I  don't  examine  that  question, 
but  we  were  not  the  men  to  serve  him  on  these  terms.' " 

After  leaving  the  ministry,  as  his  health  was  consider- 
ably impaired,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  spent  the  winter  at 
Sorrento,  engaged  in  his  literary  undertakings.  On  his 
return,  he   took    Httle   share   in   the  proceedings  of  the 
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Assembly    except  to  ,lraw  up  tl,o  edeb„.te<l    Report  on 

:ir..!Trofi,^s?r'r"'  tT'"";,^- "'— 

,.  *  *""y)  iflol.  It  was  the  ablest  of  liU  no« 

Iminentary  nroductioim    m„l  .1,.  .    •  P""^' 

reLrardeJ  ,w  ,?"","'"'•  "'"'  "'«  P<-<--s™tation  of  it  may  be 

ttfeaidcJ  as  the  elos.ng  act  of  his  pohtical  life. 

Jl/aJV'TT  ''"""^  »"-"egl«.  »■  it  can  be  called 

■  lout  030    1  "''^''  ^^^^'  ""''•  '"  "^"■"P-'ny  -i.h 

>"ut  230  other  representatives,  signed  a  paper  deLin>r 

Court  of  Justice  to  proceed  to  judgment  againTt  him  nn 
"s  accomplices.     It  was  a  bootless'proeeecUng  1  1 1 
.purpose  of  putting  on  record  the'  protest  of  the  ^  ! 

p"    ;  Ind, .%rTn°"  '■"■"'^'•iately  arrested  the  ^hole 
pa«ty  and  the  High  Court  of  Justice  too,  and  sent  them 
0  prison  whence  most  of  them  were  rel  ased  aft  r    nly 
two  days'  confinement.     De  Tocqueville  drew  up  a  tcm 
perato  narrative  of  the  proceeding,  which  he  puMis bed  Tn" 
,ff  :f  r  "^"'W-,  England  behig  then  tl '  only  cou" 
iry  m  Europe  where  such  a  document  could  be  printed 
with  impunity      Then,  with  a  sad  heart,  he  went  back    0 
Ins  residence  in  the  country,  to  give  the  few  years  of  life 
which  remained  to  intercourse  with  bis  friends.^o  the  carl 
of  hia  estate  and  .0  one  other  liteniry  effort    n  which  hi 
was  deeply  interested. 

This  project,  as  originally  conceived,  was  that  of  a  new 

"Story  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  with  especL  r  feZ 

en  e  to  the  causes  which  had  produced  it  in  the  p  eced^. 

state  of  the  country  and  the  government.     It  was'lot  to  bf 

he  nature  of  the  circumstances  which  precede  and  orim- 

ate  great  changes  in  the  constitution  of  society.     PeZs 

.  wou^d  have  been  better  if  he  had  acted  earlL  npon  The 

'1  „*:''  "^  ^  "'"  *"  '^"^'^  ""y  '■•--  of  my  paLage 
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through  the  world,  it  will  be  far  more  by  my  writings  than 
by  my  actions."  His  subject  required  much  research,  not 
only  in  the  great  public  libraries  of  the  state,  but  among 
the  archives  of  the  old  provincial  administrations,  especially 
in  that  of  Tours  ;  and  to  facilitate  these  researches,  as  well 
as  to  benefit  his  health,  he  resided  for  some  months  in  1854 
at  St.  Cyr,  near  Tours.  The  next  year,  he  visited  Ger- 
many, and  learned  the  language  of  the  countr}',  that  he 
might  be  able  to  consult  original  documents  in  German. 
The  first  part  of  his  work  was  published  in  1856,  entitled 
VAneien  RSgime  et  la  Revolution^  and  was  received  with 
decided  tokens  of  general  approbation.  It  was  translated 
into  several  languages,  and  commended  in  all  the  leading 
journals  of  Europe.  Yet  it  was  only  a  fragment,  as  the 
whole  work  would  probably  have  filled  three  volumes. 
Two  chapters  only  of  the  second  volume  were  found  at  his 
death  in  so  finished  a  state  as  to  warrant  their  publication 
in  his  "  Memoirs  and  Correspondence."  The  manuscript 
preparations  for  the  remainder  of  the  work  were  very  ex- 
tensive, but  not  in  a  state  fit  for  presentation  to  the  public. 
Among  his  other  unfinished  works  was  one  of  considera- 
ble length,  on  the  "  Establishment  of  the  English  in  India." 
His  pen  was  always  active,  but  he  was  chary  of  publica- 
tion, except  of  a  work  which  might  aid  some  important 
object,  or  add  to  its  author's  fame ;  he  could  not  tolerate 
bookmaking.  Hence,  though  he  left  a  great  amount  of 
manuscript,  it  is  probable  that  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
will  ever  see  the  light.  One  important  fragment  of  con- 
temporary history,  however,  will  probably  appear  as  soon 
as  the  French  government  can  tolerate  it,  and  delicacy  to 
surA'iving  individuals  will  permit ;  it  is  entitled  "  Sou- 
venirs," and  relates  chiefly  to  public  affairs  in  France  in 
1848-49.  Some  very  interesting  portions  of  his  corre- 
spondence, also,  are  as  yet  kept  back,  as  their  appearance 
might  irritate  the  government  or  wound  the  feelings  of 
persons  in  private  life. 
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The  health  of  De  Tocquevflle  had  never  been  robust 
a^d  ever  after  1850,  at  least,  when  he  was  compeSedto 
spend  the  wmter  at  Sorrento,  he  was  affected  by  pul- 
monary  d,s^e.  though  it  appears   to  have  escaped  the 

st    T  '""'  °^  ''■""''  ""*  >>''  '"^''ical  attendants! 
But  ,„  the  summer  of  1858  he  broke  a  bloodvessel,  and 
howed  other  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  fetal  malady 
In  the  autumn  as  h,s  strength  had  rapidly  declined,  his 
physicians  required  him  to  go  to  the  South  of  FrancLfor 
the  w.nter.      Though  vety  reluctant  to  leave  home  t 
prepared  to  obey;   and  having  made  large  provision  of 
books  manuscripts,  and  other  materials  for  the  completion 
of  h,s  work,  he  set  out  for  Cannes,  where  he  arrived  early 
m  November,  1858.    He  was  accompanied  by  his  ^fe^J 
f      T    Z":;^  ™  ^'"'"^  '"  ^^o™"?"  V'everal  of  h"s 

ence  and  even  labored  at  times  upon  his  work  during  the 
wmter,  though  u  was  evident  to  every  eye  but  his^own 
that  he  was  smkmg  fest.    Christian  faith,  which  had  always 
governed  h.s  convictions  and  regulated  his  life,  suppS 
h^m  m  h,s  ast  moments.     Having  received  the  sac„ 
accordmg  to  the  rites  of  that  Church  to  which  he  Z 
steongly  attached,  he  died  on  the  16th  of  April,  1859^ 
he  age  of  fifty-four.    In  conformity  with  his  ow;  „ 
his  remains  were  carried  to  TocqueviUe,  and  in  the  village' 
cemetery  there  a  plain  wooden  cross  marks  Ins  grave. 
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Absolute  power,  however  held,  leads 

to  tyranny,  1,332 
Absolutism,  dependent  chiefly  on  re- 
ligion, I,  117,  118 

nobles  truckle  to  monarch,  but  the 
people  do  not,  1,341 

If  ree'stablished  in  Europe,  it  would 
lack  the  old  checks  and  have  new 
terrors,  I,  418  eq. 
Abstract,  the,  has  no  part  in  Ameri- 
can  character,  I,  403,  404 

democratic  tendency  to,  U,  83,  84 
Administration,  in  America  excites 
no  jealousy,  therefore  has  the  aid 
of  citizens.  1, 119 ;  imperceptible, 
I,  87;  growth  of  method,  I,  269; 
majority  tyranny,  its  eflfect,  1, 828 ; 
oral  and  traditionary,  and  so 
leaves  little  trace,  1, 268-270 ;  press 
and,  11,137;  States' diversities.  I, 
99  sq. ;  unstable,  1, 268,  328 

centralized,  effect  in  Europe,  and. 
If  adopted,  in  America,  1, 112  sq. ; 
d's'idvantages  of  non-centraliza- 
tlo  ■,  I,  110 

democratic,  and  newspapers,  ir, 
137;  prejudicial  to  statecraft,  1, 

European  improvement,  II,  373, 379 
New  England,  I,  87  sq. 
See  Centralization 
Administrative     officers,    must     be 
checked  by  judicial,  1, 92 
See  Officers 
Adultery,  capital  crime  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts,  I,  46 
•'^    xr*'}.'^*''°"*^**»on  societies,  in  the 

United  States,  1, 484,  485 
Agnculture,  rents  in  aristocracies, 

comparative  freedom  from  state 

control,  II,  381 
why  abandoned  in  democracies  for 

other  industrial  callings,II,  187  sq. 
in  France.  II,  231  '        m 

in  United  States,  farms  owned  by 
fanners,  II,  226;  rarely  an  exclu- 
sive occupation.  II,  191, 192;  small 
proht^  in,  11,  226;  unpopular,  II. 
187  sq.  *     ' 

Alabama.  Indians  In.     See  Creeks 

AND  CHEROKEES 

Alaska,  I,  xxvii.  554 
Alleghany  mountain-range,  I,  501,  502 
Ambition,  m  America  general  but  not 
lofty,  II,  297  sq. 
effect  of  equality,  II,  299  sq.,  409 
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Amhltlou — continued 
political,  in  democracies,  II.  302: 
selfish,  therefore  to  be  limited  In 
democracies,  II,  303 
enlarged  by  revolution,  II,  297,  298 
See  W  E ALTH ;  Well-being 
America.      See   North    America: 
South  America;  UnitedStates 
American,  character  does  not  com- 
prehend  the  abstract,  I,  403,  404 
love  of  adventure,  novelty,  I,  548 
»"8l"es8  instinct  in  agriculture,  II, 

ambition  universal  but  not  loftv. 
II,  297  sq.  ^  ' 

Clear  understanding  of  America. 
American  rights,  etc.,  I,  408 

arts  and  sciences,  spirit  of  gain  di- 
verts from,  II,  40;  cultivation  of 
the,  II,  56  sq. ;  literature  and  sci- 
ence, author's  view  conaidered.  I. 
xxxvui,  xxxix  '    ' 

character:  eager,  enterprising,  ad- 
venturous, loving  novelty,  I,  548. 
Compare  Manners 

commercial  and  industrial  spirit. 
II,  288,  289 :  economy  the  result  of 
commercial  life,  I,  279 

<^o™Pa8sion  despite  selfishness,  II, 

courage,  II,  290 
diversions,  II,  271  sq. 
and  English  mutual  dIsUke,  1, 551 
enterprise  and  hardihood  in  com- 
merce, I,  545-548 


equality  and  European  equality,  II, 
■    ^.  Idea  of,  II, 


366;  before  the  law, 

358,  359 

notions  of  Europe  vague,  I,  407 
faith  in  man's  possibiUtles,  II,  57- 

haste  for  fortune.    See  Wealth 

tree  dom  of  speech.  II.  273 

future  of  the  Americans,  I,  554,  555 

hospitality,  II,  438 

honor.    See  Honor 

inconsiderate  action  owing  to  manv 
details,  li,  273  ^ 

independence,  II,  305 

discontent,  insanity.  II.  166, 167 

nterature.    See  Literature 

manners,  11,  266  sq.    See  Manners 

marriage,    (see  Marriage 

passion  for  material  good,  its  dan- 
gers, II. 169-173 

heedlessness  of  natural  phenom- 
ena, II,  90 
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American — continued 

naval  instincts,  born  to  rule  the 
seas,  I,  544,  552 

slowness  to  take  or  forget  an  oflfeuse 
at  home.  II,  208,  209 

oriitoi-y,  II,  94,  95 

passion  lor  organization,  clubs,  I, 
318,  319.    See  Association 

patriotism.  Irritable,  I,  311;  State 
first,  then  the  nation,  I,  207,  208 

pertinacity,  I,  239 

philosophy,  II,  1  sq. ;  self-reliance, 
II.  l~l;  rationalistic  training,  II, 
3,  10;  religion  essential,  II,  5,  C; 
influence  of  the  miijority,  II,  8-13 ; 
aptitude  for  fjeneral  idcias,  II,  14 
sq. ;  of  self-interest  and  the  wis- 
dom of  virtue,  II,  147  sq. ;  applied 
to  religion,  II,  152  sq. 

political  sense  and  ability,  I,  211; 
institutions,  satisfaction  with,  II, 
439,  440 

practicality,  II,  41,  42,  47  sq. 

pride  in  colonial  and  English  an- 
cestry, II,  211 

religion.    See  Religion 

restlessness,  hunger  for  future  ad- 
vantages, I,  377-379,  II,  163  sq. ; 
Instability  of  aims,  due  to  equal- 
ity, II,  104, 165 ;  desire  for  physical 
comforts,  II,  155-157. 164 

anti-revolutionism,  IT,  311,  312 

sadness  in  pleasure-taking,  II,  163 

sanguine  character,  I,  548 

treatment  of  science,  II,  48 

seriousness,  II,  272-274 

society,  why  Europeans  sometimes 
think  it  anarchical,  I,  112;  its 
chief  feature  democracy,  I,  57; 
as  seen  by  De  Tocquoville,  I,  xl 

spirit  of  speculation,  II,  190, 191 

notion  of  aim  of  the  state,  II,  171 

familiarity  with  strangers,  II,  207 

synipathy  prompt,  TI,  213 

travelers  in  Europe,  wealth,  II, 
184;  supersensitive  abroad,  and 
undemocratic,  II,  210-212 

vanity,  II,  275-277 

versatility,  invention,  I,  546,  547 

women.    See  Women  in  America 

See  Colonies  ;  Democracy  ;  Uni- 
ted STATES. 
American  Revolution,  the  reverse  of 
anarch  Iciil  and  vague,  I,  88 

as  a  teat  of  democracy,  I,  289,  290 

emancipates  popular  sovereignty, 
1,70 

era  of  great  men,  I,  257,  258,  310,  341 

parties  during,  I,  223  sq. 

oratorv  of,  II,  112 

result  largely  due  to  geographical 
causes,  1, 142 

sacritioe  followed  by  selfishness 
among  the  people,  I,  289,  290 

a  social  revolution  also,  I,  58,  59 

Southern  leaders  aristocratic,  I,  58 

futile  taxation,  money  scarce,  I, 
290 

troops  and  supplies  withheld  by 
some  colonies,  I,  217 

union  during  the,  1, 141 


Amusements.    See  Diversions 
Anarchy,  tendency  of  equality  to- 
ward, II,  400, 407 ;  not  to  be  feared, 
11,355 
arising  from  individualism,  II,  443 
Annexation  questions,  I,  xxviii 
Antiquity,  army  discipline,  II,  345 
cities,  their  influence,  I,  371 
diversions  of  republics,  II,  273 
inequality  checked  despotism  in  the 

democracies  of,  II,  389,  390 
its  experience  no   guide   tor  the 
present,  II,  408 
Archimedes,  contempt  for  the  practi- 
cal, II,  52 
Architecture,  nations  not  measured 
by  its  grandeur,  II,  63.  64 
in  United  States,  I,  ix,  II,  61,  63,  64 
Aristocracy,  agriculture  in,  tl,  188, 
189  226  227 
cultivation  of  arts,  II,  56,  57,  60,  61 
association  of  individuals,  II,  130, 

131, 136 
caste,  II,  198, 199 
centralization  less  easy    than  in 

democracy,  II,  371 
class  government,  I,  305;  law,  I, 
300,  306.  307 ;  classes  cannot  fully 
sympathize  with  each  other,  II, 
198  sq. ;  natural  ties  between,  II, 
199,400;  social  limitations  owing 
to,  II,  204 
colonies,  why  unable  to  live  in  the, 

I,  34 ;  traces  of,  in  colonial  democ- 
racy, I,  55,  56,  58 

conservative  of  existing  condi- 
tions, I,  274 

contentmeiit  of  individuals,  II,  155, 
156 

corruption,  I,  287,  288 

courtiers,  II,  277 

death  of,  gradual,  II,  227 

defined,  I,  541,  542 

democracy  succeeding  has  aristo- 
cratic views,  II,  298;  the  more 
important  to  mankind  as  aris- 
tocracy wanes,  I,  419,  420;  why 
aristocracy  is  offensive  to  democ- 
racy, II,  118 ;  in  either  some  must 
suffer,  I,  241 

prevents  despotism,  1, 120,  II,  399, 
400 

diversions,  II,  271 

influence  on  the  drama,  IT,  98 

education,  II,  242,  369;  of  women, 

II,  242 

standards  of,  inapplicable  to  age 

of  equality,  II,  411 
feudalism,  II,  199,  200,  282  sq.    See 

Honor;  Middle  Ages 
advantage  in  foreign  affairs,  I,  300 
France  before  the  Revolution,  II, 

255-257 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  11,  74 
history  during.    See  History 
cannot  now  be  the  home  of  free- 
dom, II,  397 
hampers  .  human    intercourse    by 
formality  and  distrust,  II,  205-207 
is  like   a   consistent,  enlightened 
person  who  never  dies,  I,  301 
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n,  1, 120,  II,  399, 


Aristocracy — continued 

"^^'il'I'^L?"'"!"**',  singleness  of, 
11^  274,  278;  freedom,  great,  II, 

discouraKes  individualism,  11, 120 
of  nit.!llect,  New  England,  I,  58 
labor,  II,  184  <=        >    . 

land    laws  originate  in.   11,  381; 

based  on  largo  laudholdlng,  I,  35 
languajje  stable,  II,  78 
legislation,  skill,  and  forethought 

in,  I,  303,  304,  306;  uniformity  of. 

unknown,  II,  357  ' 

literature  in,  II,  67  sq.,  73 
luxurious,  yet  not  entirely  given  to 

well-being,  II,  340 ;  when  given  to 

exeess.  11, 158 
caui'ot  submit  to  majority  rule,  I, 

manners,  II,  266 ;  coarseness,  II,  268 

mauutactures.whenresultingfrom. 
^  I,  xl,  II,  193-197 

Tr""M«"*^  ***  marriage  customs, 

attitude  toward  the  masses,  I,  274. 

278 ;  impotent  when  it  holds  aloof 

from  th(;m,  II,  69 
masters  and  servants,  II,  215  so. 
high  moral  sentiments,  II,  147 
national  pride,  II,  276 
parties  r.nd  leaders  natural  to,  II, 

XUo 

past,  a  thing  of  the,  II,  399,  411 

or  the  past,  contrasted  with  modern 
government,  II,  405-407 

poetry,  II,  86,  87,  88,  91 

political  reason  for  paternal  au- 
thority,  II,  235,  236 

driven  from  politics,  invades  in- 
dustry, II,  231 

free  press  not  requisite  to  freedom, 

private  rights,  II,  405 

leads  men  to  sot  limits  to  human 

progress,  II,  37,  38 
purposes  flxed,  hence  is  best  fitted 

for  great  national  enterprises,  I, 

nature  of  representation,  II,  109 
revolution  easily  produced,  II,  318 
salaries,  I,  277,  278 
science  and    high  thought    nour- 
ished, II,  61,  52 
self-destructive  tendency,  I,  350 
sexes,  how  influeuced,  II,  250,  251 
slavery  compared  with,  I,  459,  460 
socal  rules  and  limitations,  II,  2O8, 

division  of  sovereignty,  individual 
freedom,  II,  398.  399 

Swiss   republic,  II,  448,  449,  450,  453 

taxation,  I,  274,  278 

hardly  perceptible  in  the  United 
states,  I,  66;  a  chief  source  of 
parties,  1, 226, 227 ;  spirit  of,  1, 227- 
229,  11,  211,  212;  mistakenly  pro- 
phesied for,  by  Europeans,I,  541, 

in  war  dlfflcult  to  subdue,  it  having 
many  heads,  II,  349;  war  more 
repugnant  to  a  democracy,  II,  350 


Aristocracy  —  coM/mwed 
wealth,  laws  tend  to  concentrate. 

I,  303 ;  governs.  II.  I88,  ino 
"e^o»]  willingly  created  by  a  people. 

See  Monarchy;  Nobility;  Kevo- 

LDTION  ' 

Arkansas,  I,  451 
Armies,  superiority     of     in(livi<lHal 

?V  q.q'"'^  lost  through  democracy, 

after  a  long  peace,  II,  338 

youth  essential  t(»  successful  con- 

eralship,  II,  339  ^ 

Army  of  an  aristocracy,  dlvidod  into 

classes  as  tlie  nation,  ll,  3J5.  330 
discipline,  eflfcct  on  soldiers.  II,  344 
constantly  tit  for  war,  II,  33!) 
military  career  honorable,  II  338 
privates  by  long  service  lose  civil 

interests.  II,  334  * 

promotion,  noblemen,  II,  825 

"^^.°^  ^  democracy,  character,  II. 
325  sq.  * 

field  for  ambition,  eagerness  for 

war,  II,  326  sq. 
biirden  equally  distributed,  II,  333 
citizens  hold  it  in  low  esteem,  II,  327 
raised  usually  by  conscription,  II, 

if  large  surely  a  danger,  II,  332 ;  111 
effect  of  increasing  It,  II,  330,  331 

<i'»<'jPiine,  relies  on  intelligence  of 
soldiers,  the  ancients.  II,  344.  345 

possible  danger  through  equality, 
il,  441,  442 

military  character  and  democratic 
have  hidden  sympathy,  II,  342 

a  necessity,  II,  324 

officers.  11,  334,  335 ;  non-commis- 
sioiied.  turbulent  and  even  revo- 
lutionary, II,  336, 337 ;  old,  soldiers 
young,  II,  339 

in  time  of  peace  little  honored  and 
lacks  spirit,  II,  340 

beneficial  effect  of  short  service  of 
privates,  II,  333.  334,  337 

nixturally  restless   and  turbulent, 

does  not  eommand  the  best  talent, 

11,  338,  340 
remedy  for  its  vices,  II,  331,  332 
especially  weak  at  the  beginniufi 

of  a  war,  but  improves  as  war 

progresses,  II,  338,  339,  341 
Army  of  United  States,  why  small,  I, 

I08,  369 

conscription,  bounties.  I.  290 
inadequate  in  case  of  revolt  of  a 
State,  I,  498«. 

Army.    See  also  War 

Arts,  in  America,  I,  xxxviii,  II,  56  so. 
^"1  6™^  in,  fidelity  to  nature,  II, 

in  democracies  and  aristocracies, 
II,  56-61 ;  most  perfect  in  the  lat- 
ter, I,  322,  II.  56,  57.  59 

their  mutual  dependence,  II,  41 

natural  taste  for,  II,  41 

less  perfect,  more  prolific  in  age  of 
equality,  II,  409 
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Asian  commerce,  I,  xxvlil 
Assembly,  State.    See  STATES  LEOI8- 

LATUHE8 

Association,  American  freedom  of,  I, 
xxxix;  teudency  to,  1,242,  243,  II, 
263-265 ;  political,  I,  vil,  249,  251 ; 
dangers  averted  by  univerHal  suf- 
frage, I,  250 

dellned,  variety  of  objects,  Influ- 
ouco,  I,  242-248 

service  of  the  principle  in  democ- 
racy, II,  399;  necessary  in,  II, 
384;  yet  excites  distrust  of  citi- 
zens, II,  384 

educational  value,  II,  142 

European  conception  of  methods  of, 
I,  248  sq. ;  militant  and  tyranni- 
cal In  character,  I,  248,  250,  251 ; 
more  dangerous  than  American, 

I,  249-251;  state  supervision,  II, 
384 

freedom  of,  its  dangers,  I,  248; 
averts  tyranny,  I,  xxxiil,  246, 247 ; 
eflfects  of  freedom,  and  of  prohi- 
bition, to  associate,  II,  142, 143 

natural  privilege,  I,  248 

political  and  civil,  their  relations, 

II,  140  sq. ;  may  require  restraint, 
II,  145,  146;  dangers  of  political, 
balanced  by  interest  of  civil,  II, 
144, 145 

through  enlightened  selfishness,  II, 

147,  148 
danger  of  state  supervision,  II,  384, 
38B 
Atheist's  evidence  in  law,  I,  391 
Atlantic  coast,  inhospitable  aspect,  I, 

22,23 
Australia,  colonization  by  convicts, 

1,37 
Authority,  danger  if  too  great,  meth- 
ods of  limiting  and  distributing, 
1,88 
in  matters  of  opinion,  II,  8,  9,  22, 

23 
reqiiisite  to  government,  I,  87,  88 
and  violence,  I,  312 

Bail  or  committal,  ui\jUHt  to  the  poor, 
I,  55,  56 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  I,  227,  526- 
528 

Bankruptcy  In  United  States,  1, 144n., 
145H.,  293,  II,  289 

Beaumont,  de,  Gustave,  I,  ix,  x,  II, 
489, 490,  491 

Belknap's  "  History  of  New  Hamp- 
shire," II,  424 

Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  II, 
421 

Bible,  in  colonial  laws,  I,  46 

Blackstone,  omnipotence  of  Parlia- 
ment, II,  431 

Blasphemy,  capital  crime  in  Connect- 
icut, I,  46 

Bodlejr,  J.  E.  C,  Studies  of  France,  I, 
viii 

Bossism.in  American  politics,  I,  vi, 
vii,  xxix ;  iow  opposed  to  gov- 
ernment by  the  people,  I,  xlv 

Bourbon,  de.  Constable,  II,  286 


Bradford,  William,  Puritan  governor. 

I,  42*1. 

Bribery,  of  electors,  I,  287;  in  democ- 
racies and  aristocracies,  I,  287 

Bryce,  James,  his  "  American  Com- 
monwealth," I,  vii ;  on  De  Tocque- 
ville,  I,  xxvl,  xxvii 

Buffalo,  disappearance,  1, 432n.,  433 

Calhoun,  John  C,  nullifleation,  I,  529 

Canada,  French  Canadians,  I,  379; 
decline,  I,  5.53,  554 
topographical  aspect,  1, 19 
and  the  United  States,  increase 
alike  in  popjilation  and  civili- 
zation, I,  5.56;  future  of  tlie 
Anglo-Americans,  I,  555  sq. ;  war 
unlikely,  I,  218 

Canals,  I,  524 

Candidates  for  office,  natural  restiic- 
tion  on  number,  I,  2(i4 

Capital,  tendency  to  state  control  of, 

II,  377,  378 

See  Lauok;  Wealth 
Capital  punishment,  rare  in  United 

States,  II,  203 
Caribbean  Sea,  its  transparency,  I,  23 
Carolinas.    See  NoKTii  and  South 

Cakouna 
C_ste.    See  Aristocracy 
Centralization,  of  administration  en- 
ervating, 1, 109;  rare,  increase  in 
New  York,  1, 102, 103 
America  avoids  extreme,  I,  xxxvi 
struggle  for,  after  American  Revo- 
lution, I,  223  sq, 
of  capital,  II,  377,  378 
causes  that  lead  either  to  or  from, 

II,  365  sq. 
China  shows  its  ill  eflfects,  1, 113, 

114H. 

conservative  tendency,  1, 113 

dangers,  1, 108;  avoidance  of  them, 
II,  399 

democracy,  a,  essential  in,  11,398; 
sought  in,  to  avoid  war  and  an- 
archy, II,  370;  strength  of  a 
tyranny  ii«,  I,  289;  a  result  of  war 
in  democracies,  II,  330;  demo- 
cratic tendency  toward,  II,  360 
sq.,  442 

danger  of  despotism  in,  I,  120,  II, 
390  sq. 

tends  to  disinterest  the  citizen,  I, 
114, 115, 116, 117 

in  England,  II,  367 

aids  equality,  II,  363 

in  Europe  and  in  America,  diflfer- 
ence  in  tendency.  I,  112,  113; 
growth,  source,  effect,  II,  373,  374 

dangers  of  a  powerful  executive, 
1, 160  sq. 

Federal,  not  increasing,  I,  535;  yet 
essential  to  continuance  of  the 
Union,  I,  519 

France  and  England,  1, 108, 109 

ill  effect  on  the  franchise,  II,  394- 
396 

historic  beginnings,  influence  of 
French  Revolution,  II,  428,  429 

of  government  and  of  adminlstra- 
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irltan  governor, 


rare  in  United 


Centralization  -  continued 

finS'  L^."I  ^^- '  H?*  "'  adminlstra- 
qi«  '-^."^'^^.l  J"  ,V°."ed  states,  I, 
346,  347 ;  difficult  in  America  I 
637 ;  eHscntial  to  power,  1, 109^'bv 
*b«  United  States  ConstitutJ^A.X 
146,  147;  war  its  most  potent 
cause,  I,  215,  216  i'oieiii 

^'f"y'^%^<^mniiihea  among  the 
Ignorant,  e.g.,  in  Egypt.  II.  369 

^ TiTm  '  ""l^'™lty  «f  iy«iation, 

"4"ot™7  "^'"^  *"^"^'^'  "'  3S9  «q-. 

®Ta&''M™P""^<'*^  w'»en  the  ruler 
is  froni  the  people,  II.  370,  371 

admirable  political  effects  of  decen- 
tralization in  America,  I,  lis 

r^Pv  •'Vt"  ^L*'"'»^  resultof  democ- 
racy, II  356  sq.,  360-  unpopular 
In  America,  I,  520.  522  sq.      ^ 

7l"  3"66.767""*"''""^  followed  by, 

society, 'and  finally  government 

enervated  by,  II,  369     "'^^^''t' 

t}  ^^fi^^*^"*^  "^^'^^  *™™  1*8  absence, 

H,  4o4  sq.  ' 

*^K„™",'*"^    whereby    men  over- 

strong  in  war,  I,  218 
value  in  war,  desired  by  the  mill- 
^  tary,  II,  369,  370 
See  Administration 
262*'263'^  *"**  insignia  of  office,  I, 
Champ'lain,  de,  Sieur,  II,  416,  417 

In  United  States,  Influence  of  wo- 
men,  I,  xxx 
Charlevoix,  de,  "  Histoire  de  la  nou- 
velle  France,"  II,  416 

Cherbuliez,  Victor,   "  Democracy  In 

Switzerland  "  reviewed,  II,  445  sq. 

See  Switzerland  ^ 

^.IJater  of  democracy,  II,  447 

ms  ideal  of  government,  II,  446,  447 

u J®??°l!?f '  ^discernment,  partial- 

44I.  °^  ^^"^  misleading,  II,  447, 

his  entire  condemnation  of  Swiss 
laws,  II,  459,  460 
China,  an  example  of  pernicious  cen- 
.tiahzation,  I,  i13m.,  li4w. 
civil  service  in,  II,  301 
commerce  of,  I,  xxviii 
why  unprogressive,  II,  55 
Chisholm  t>.  Georgia,  cited,  I,  182h. 

435%6"'^'"**'°"  *"**  sufferings,  I, 
Christianity.    See  Religion 
cll:e;o^T204*'*'•    ««^«  K'^^^^ON 
^"  nsw"""^   of  United   States,  I, 

''"%%S."r?37r*'"'*'  "^'*^^«  «'  '^ 
large,  a  misfortune,  I,  204,  208 
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C\tien— continued 

'"of"  hlV"U"r,"*""?°«  f'e  strength 
«ini  "t.""^/'""'  '•  '"^'  problems 
since   De   Tocqueville's  time.  I 
xxxii;  progress  in  government,  fc 

in  United  States,  usual  form  of  cov- 
ernment,  I,  77n.,  78«.  danlers 
connected  with,  I,  370  ""°««^™ 
Citizens,  men  not  made  such  by 
teaching  them  to  read  and  write 
but  by  experience  in  self-govera: 
lubliJ'I'ntJ''''"'  P«»-f«rmluce™ 
ll"  169  accessary  to  liberty, 

'"'I'^Qs"'  «"lt  a«aiu8t  government, 

*^'.^",Vry"^*'  1"  China,  II,  301 

in  United  States,  I,  vi 
Cjvi   War.    See  War 

to^l&^T.'"**  J'"*^*'«  »'■«'  amenable 
to.  Its  course,  I,  439,  444 

modern,  iH.ssilile  extinction,  II.  64. 

4^,iTiV"™"^^*°*'''^p««t.": 

'St'flT4.T5''^*'""°  «'  t'^^  '^'- 
Classes.    See  Aristocracy 
^'ergy.  in  America  are  aloof  from 
seciUar  matters,  1, 388. 395. 396, 399. 

*'pmuce",  I,  2 '"'°™®  °P^"  *°  ''"  *° 

See  Religion 
°^u,^^J  English,  their   prosperity 
chiefly  owing  to  freedom,  I.  43  44 

mosHy  founded  without  charters. 

'X*Scmc??f3r"*^"''''''"P'^*« 
diyeise  in  character  and  i>uriioNn 

North  and  South,  their  differences, 

^'^fhi^g  '"'I  in'Jepen<ienoe  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  did  not  retain  it 
afterward,  but  became  States,  I, 
201 ;  see  also  1, 141 

*'*371."&"'  citizens,  Intelligence,  I, 

historical  authorities,  II.  420-424 
iiicrease  of  population,  I,  555,  556 
principle  of  possession,  relation  to 
the  crown,  I,  44 

w 'L^?*  "*  censorship  press,  II,  433 
had  religion,  customs,  laws  in  com- 
mon, I,  140 

Slavery  I  462,  463;  cupidity  in  re- 
establishing  slaverv.  I.  490 
Colonists,  we  have  ample  knowledge 

eqlVi;"v";f  rfo^^'^'^^'  ^'  '''  '' 

'SVTl6l\"l,a'^'"«"*'^"«°«'I' 

gold-hunters  the  first,  I,  35 

their  mature  and  advanced  ideas 

ot  law  and  society,  I,  50 

yl^H?r,'"™"?  language  and  similar 
traditions,  I,  33,  34 
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Colonints  —  contin  ned 

rellf,'Ioii   iiveise  to   urtfl    and  dcl- 
eiicoH,  II,  40 
Combination.    Hco  AssoriATIO' 
Commerce,  clieai)ue8H  Its  sovereign 
law,  I,  6(51 

In  (leuu»cracloH  attractive  and  spec- 
ulative, II,  1<J0,  lui 

equality  averse  to  i^reat  enterprises 
tliat  slowly  mature,  II,  IsO,  isl 

intellectual  Intercourse  tends  to 
union  of  peoples,  I,  658 

conMueri^iiil  Hie  makes  nion  selfish, 
II,  IHH/i. ;  i>anlcs  endemic  in 
democracies,  II,  192 

navy  necessary  to,  I,  551 

anta(,'onistic  to  revolutions,  II,  311 

prospj'rity  ol  United  Htatcs  consid- 
ered, I,  64a  s<i. 

lessens  war,  II,  ;)46 

See  Association;  Maxdfactdres; 
Takikf 
Competition,  checks  individual  am- 
bition and  advancement,  II,  301 
Confederation,  Articles  of,  1778, 1, 141, 

I'.w,  201 
Confederations,  more    cautious   and 
slow  of  action  than  other  forma 
of  states,  II,  462 

central  power  must  enforce  as  well 
as  enact  laws,  I,  198, 199,  200 ;  ne- 
cessity of,  complete  within  its 
sphere,  II,  4M 

cheek  to  despotism,  I,  420 
judiciary  in,  1, 176, 177, 187 

problems  sreat  where  its  members 
are  dissimilar,  II,  466 

preceding  that  of  United  States 
compared  with  it,  I,  198-201 

war,  civil,  in  confederated  democ- 
racies, II,  353«. ;  cannot  maintain 
war  against  equal,  centralized 
powers,  I,  218 

See  Fkdkral  system 
Congress,  composition  of,  I,  148-151, 
195,  19(! 

double  house  the  result  of  compro- 
mise, I,  147 

impeachment  by.  1. 133  sq, 

legislative  paralysis,  I,  xliv 

constitutional  powers,  1, 144  sq. 

through  Senate,  minority  of  nation 
may  govern,  1, 149 

speeches  eni'orced  by  constituen- 
cies, II,  111,  112 

States,  representation  of,  increase 
of  power  of  the  West,  I,  515,  516 ; 
jealous  of  power  in,  I,  516-518 

See    C(JN8TrruTioN ;     Presidkxt; 
Legislatures  ;        Representa- 
tives; Senate 
Connecticut,  code  of  1650,  death  pen- 
alty, bine  laws,  I,  46  sq. 

its  complete  democracy,  military 
laws,  I,  49 

historical  authorities,  II,  423 

impeachment  in,  1, 138«. 

population,  exodus  to  the  West,  I, 
375,  376 

settlement  and  charter,  I,  45 

social  contract,  I,  43». 

refuses  troops,  IH12, 1,  217 


Conscience,  Us  Held  Invaded  by  co- 
lonial laws,  I,  46,  47 
Conscription,     United     States     not 

forced  to  adoiit  it,  I,  290,  291 
Constantinople,  Influence  of  Its  fall, 

on  laiiguageH,  II,  78 
Constituencies  vermis  parties,  II,  lie 
Constitution,  the  Federal,  1, 140  sq. 
anutudmeiits,  I,  12i> 
origin  of  all  authority  In  the  United 

States,  I,  126 
best  constitution  ever  formulated, 

1, 210 
compared  with  other  federal  con- 
stitutions, I,  198;   with  ecmstltu- 
tions  of  the  States,  1, 193  sq. 
forestalls  dangers  incident  to  con- 
gressional acts,  1, 197 
C(mgross,  primal  rights  conferred 
on,  1, 144, 145 ;  structure  of,  I,  lls- 
151,  195,  196 
crucial  period  preceding  its  adop- 
tion, 1, 142 
and  laws  of  United  States  not  fitted 
to  democracy   at  largo,   I,   411, 
414  S(). 
executive  power.    See  President, 

below, 
federal  courts,  their  jurisdiction, 

1, 179  sq. 
Federalists,  a  monument  to  their 

wisdom,  I,  225 
foreign  relations,  I,  296-.301 
high  character  of  its  framers,  adox>- 

tion,  1, 142, 194 
Impeachment,  1, 138 
intelligence  of  citizens,  its  reliance 

on,  I,  211 
judiciary  made  independent,  1, 197 ; 

protects  it,  II,  458 
laws  must  accord  with  it,  1, 125  sq. 
its  object  the  association  of  exist- 
ing States,  I,  492 
President     c(mtrasted     with    the 
French    constitutional    king,    I, 
153  sq. ;  election  of,  1, 160  sq.,  160 
sq. ;  executive  powers,  I,  151  sq. 
See  President 
Supreme  Court  and  other  federal 
courts,  1, 178 ;  its  only  interpreter, 
I,  524;  jurisdiction,   I,  190.    See 
Supreme  Court 
States,  restraint  of  their  power,  I, 

148-150.    See  States 
taxation,  1, 187,  188 
tyranny,   how    by    supremacy  to 
the  laws  it  guards  against,  1,  129, 
130 
Constitutions  found   in   the  United 
States,  the  models  tor  the  world, 
1, 104 
Contentment  of  a  people  with  their 

laws,  II,  440 
Contracts,  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion against  State  violation,    I, 
185,  186,  189;  danger  of  this  pro- 
..  vision,  1, 186 
Cooperation,  dependent  on  selUsh  in- 
terest, II,  135 
in    public    enterprise    in    United 

States,  IT,  191 
ready  in  America,  II,  213 
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3(Un>?  itH  adop- 


t>ple  with  tlieir 


fooporatlon — continued 

Hco  Ahhociation 
Corporation  law,  ir,  3H3,  384 

Cotton,  I,  475 

tion  In  America,  1, 74,  ll,  39a 
pominiHHlonerH,  I,  94n. 
govern iiuiiit  scope  of.  I.  sfi,  87 ;  more 

^aaS?r.Tr**«  ^'^^  ^'^"'^^""™ 

^l"o3  Hq.,'''i«?*""'''  MassachuBett.s 
New  York,  Oliio.  Pennsylvania,  Its 
eleetlve  asseniblv,  1,  ioo,  101  ' 

Courage,  Amcsrlcan,  11.  290 

fLn*,   ^"'ss'ons.    MiiHsachiisetts, 

Cou'rS'.^l'Mv'"^'^' ^•^ 

"""TheZ-rirS  r^T'-''  '^^  »°  *^«"' 

"^S,  i?i:«7  *'**'^'^"«  ftKainst  ofH- 

decisions  founded  011  the  Constitu- 

V**"' hence  thoir  political  power, 

their  flrsf  duty  arbitration,  I,  124- 

cVi'eli  o'n';i!Y2f '^'  '^''^  ""'y  ^^«" 

interpret  contested  law,  1, 124 
See   Judicial;    Judiciary;    su- 
preme Court  ' 

safari,  Sb"^ ""»"°°' 

capital,  in  colonies,  I.  46  •  canitni 

punishment  In  America,  Iir203 
severe  penalties  not  the  best  I  131 
rape  and  seduction  in  America.  II! 

^*«rllf„*°  Europe  and  America  of 
.  criminals,  1, 119, 120 
Crises,  suppress  minor  issues  and 

Currency.    See  Finance 

»?i^^%  ""H^*'^^'"  sometimes  re- 
main in  nations,  I,  32;  change  in 
sis^T  ^^y  P^'otl"ce  a  national  cri- 


ntxi',  ^°"'^'  «t"<ly  of  anatomy,  IL  61 
De  Lolme,  quoted,  11,  480 
De    Tocqueville,    Alexis,     ancestrv 
^mof.!Jrf^  Revolution,  if,  4t5,  486  ^ ' 

aristocrat  and  loyalist,  II,  486 

"Po®/""^''^"'^^'^  America,"  II,  491, 
494 ;  analysis  of,  I,  xxx  sq. ;  Bibllo- 

fi'n^«*^iT^  ^"t*^-  I./^lvlir  changes 
since  it  was  written,  I,  xxvil 


De  Tocqueville,  Alexis -ro««««frf 
«q.;     compared     with     Montep- 
quieu's      "Hitirit,"    1.     xx-xxi- 
crltlcisin  bylJry.c.  I,  xxvf  xxvil  • 
'•yMill   a.id  Maiue,  I.xxy:'d.: 
pendencc  .)f  later  writ(,rs  on,  I. 
'vlil;   general  clmracter.    I    Vii 
vlli.  xy,  XI  x:    its  success    iVxLx 
x.x,    II,   /,!,  jr,2;    why  written 
scone  and  aim.  I,  6,  ir,-i8,  423 
friendship  wuh  Heaumont  11  4ho 
EuWish    fiie,„lsh.ps."'w8  •  EnKlish 
ofiaracteriHtlcH.  l'i,'4n3      ^"*'"'*" 
^^^g°eh  democracy  foreseen  by,  IJ, 

eulogy  by  Lacordnire,  I,  xxiv 

u!m  ^*'^"l»t'»"-  "'«tory  of  the. 

Revolution  of  isno,  ll,  439 

**i*a*]2^TV''""^'"^y'"«  Revolution  of 
1B4M,  11,  4(i9  sq. 

life  on  ills  estate,  II,  493 
last  years,  death,  II,  499 
488^*"*^^"^'  ^""""Pean  travels,  II, 

Louis  Napoleon,  co(/M<iV'/a/  II  407- 
n.rvllling  to  swea^  fldeluV  to,  re: 
tires  to  private  life,  II,  495 

marriage,  II,  492 

"K*«"H'""yT^/''/'''"    In    United 

political  principles  and  labors,  I. 

Xl.  Xll,  II,  495,  496,  497 
posthumous  and  unlluishod  works, 

1>    IX,   11,  498 
problems  unforeseen  by,  I,  xxxvli 
pub  ie  service  IL  488 ;  elec  ed  to  the 

Chamber  of  Deputies,   11,   494 ; 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  11 

r*'^"^nj8cences  by  General  Lippitt. 
Roman  Catholic,  I.  394 
"^'S^y  Ws  talents,  I,  xv,  xix,  II, 
^JJ^j'siiington,  notable  men  met,  I, 

Death,  an  incentive  to  right  livlnjr 
II,  152-154  "V'Ufei 

Death  penalty,  in  colonies  seldom  en- 
forced, I,  46 
Demagogues,  1, 135 
Democracy,    action,  haste  and   un- 
flnish  111,  II,  50,  274 
activity,  force,  and  energy  its  ad- 
vantages, 1, 321  ^-^  " 
a"j'^»"i8tration,  its  subdivision,  II, 

advantages,  their  sum  total.  I,  303 ; 
to  the  United  States,  I,  302  s^.      ' 

affected  chiefly  by  manners,  faws, 
and  physical  causes,  I,  413 

agitation  constant  in,  II,  49 

agricnlture.  II,  187  sq. 

ambition  in,  II.  297  sq. ;  ambitious 
men,  their  selfishness,  II,  303 

America,  the  best  field  for  its  study. 
I.  XXXI,  70,  252;  causes  maintain- 
ing It  in,  I,  382  ;  Europe  ignored 
toundatiou  of,  I,  62;  ifas  Sot  in 

ZTT^  "'•  ^:  '^^*'  obstacles  to  its 
development,  1, 70;  American  idea 
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Deinocrftcy  —  rontlnued 

of,  II,  200;  pomparod  with  Euro- 
iHMUi  Ideii,  ri,  35«,  unoj  chhoiuki  of 

BOCll^ty,  I,  (57.    H«M)  UNITKI)  Htatks 

of  anti(iiiity  had  lu  liuMinallty  ii  pro- 
tection iigaliiHt  di!«iK)tlMiii,  11,  :tHO 

arlHtocrattc  hlcaHtnheritod,  II,2'JH; 
paHtdouH  and  vlrtiieH,  but  uot  niaii- 
iii>rw,  may  be  found  in,  II,  26»; 
aristocrats  UHiially  direct  demo- 
cratic moveinentH,  I,  afiO 

arniloH  In.    Hoe  Ahmy 

urtHcultlvattHl  fr.Hu  the  Htan(!|>otnt 
of  utility,  II,  66  sq. ;  liasty  produc- 
tion, II,  68,  69;  Imposture  In,  sub- 
stitution of  the  real  for  the  ideal, 
II,  00, 01 ;  as  taste  for,  spreads,  Its 
requirements  diminish,  II,  60,  01 

association,  use  of  the  principle  in, 
II,  3U'J,  400;  necessary  in,  II,  384 

balance  of  conditions  and  ten- 
dencies, II,  407 

capa<'ltv  for  effort,  I,  289  sq. 

centralization,  tendencies  to,  II, 
360,  361,  442;  of  power  in  the  leg- 
islature, an  unfortunate  ten- 
dency, I,  196;  of  power  natural 
to,  IT,  360  sq.,  360;  avoided  iu  the 
United  Btaxes,  I,  xxxvi;  most 
prone  to,  when  exposed  to  war, 
II,  369,  370 

church,  commerce,  education,  and 
progress  of  the  arts  successively 
extend  it,  I,  2,  3;  state  alliance 
to  be  avoided,  I,  398,  399 

citizens,  more  attached  to  their 
cares  than  in  an  aristocracy  to 
ideasure,  II,  273;  benefited  by 
exercise  of  citizenship,  I,  320; 
think  of  government  as  a  single, 
uot  a  complex  power,  II,  366; 
love  the  government,  but  may 
hate  those  who  wield  it,  II,  363; 
relation  to  government,  I,  80,  81 ; 
private  enterprise  engi-osses  men 
to  exclusion  of  public  atiairs,  II, 
]6»-171,319,  320,  360;  practical  and 
uuromantie,  II,  254,  256;  reliance 
on  state  stability,  II,  301,  302,  378; 
mutual  aid  prompt,  but  devotion 
rare,  II,  214 

class  government  unlikely,  I,  305 

commercial  activity  great,  II,  319; 
careers  brilliant,  II,  190;  panics 
due  to  temperament  of  people, 
II,  192 

conservatism  iu  face  of  hazards, 
II,  315 

corruption  of  magistrates,  I,  306; 
evil  effects  on  the  people,  I,  288 

dangers  incident  to,  1, 197 ;  the  es- 
tablishing of,  fraught  with  dan- 
ger, I,  314,  315 ;  and  crises  useful, 
II,  303,  304 

defects  apparent,  advantages  oc- 
cult, I,  302,  303;  considered,  I, 
xxxiii  sq. 

democratic  age  not  to  be  judged  by 
aristocratic  standards,  II,  410, 411 ; 
mind  leans  to  simple  and  general 
ideas  rather  than  to  complicated, 


Democracv  —  continued 

II,   3fto";    principle  all-poworful, 

I,  07 ;  spirit  historically  of  con- 
stant growth,  I,  2 

despotism,  democracy  that  has  be- 
come such  depleted,  II,  43 ;  avoid- 
able by  division  of  power,  the 
•'ounty,  II,  399;  diminished  by 
reiircsentation,  II,  394,  396 ;  short- 
lived, may  compass  freedom  or 
monarchy,  II,  396;  rising  from 
equality  and  ceiitralizathui  is 
tempered,  II,  389-391 ;  what  sort 
to  be  feared,  II,  389  sq. ;  in  its 
worst  form  permitted,  II,  124; 
averted  by  provincial  Institu- 
tions, I,  120;  in  snmll  affairs 
worse  than  in  large,  II,  394 

discontent  with  one's  lot  common, 

II,  188;  constant  unrest,  II,  361n., 
362H. 

diversions  not  eivjoyed  with  aban- 
don, II,  271 ;  tills  «lue  to  responsi- 
bility and  pride,  II,  272 

drama  in,  II,  96  sq. 

economy  not  understood,  I,  276,  278 

education  of  the  masses,  I,  320; 
necessary  to  independence,  II, 
368,  3(59;  necessary  for  advance- 
ment, I,  294,  295;  and  property 
possessed  by  all,  II,  299 ;  should  be 
scientitlc  and  industrial,  II,  76,  76 

envy  incident  to,  I,  265 

equality  of  men  notmade  by  it, nor 
association  prevented,  II,  263-265 ; 
prevents  rapid  advancement,  II, 
300,  301 ;  passion  for  equality  ex- 
cited but  not  satisfied,  I,  255;  of 
intellect  and  prosperity,  not  great 
effects.  Its  teud(!ncy,  I,  321-323; 
loved  more  than  liberty,  II,  114- 
118,  371,  372;  inequality  of  condi- 
tion produced  by  enlightenment, 
II,  43,  44 ;  its  supreme  In  w,  II,  300 

Europe  and  America  practically 
ruled  by,  I,  xliii 

faith  in  the  perfectibility  of  man, 
strife  for  improvement,  II,  37-39 

Influence  in  the  family,  II,  233-240 

forms,  their  importance.  Impa- 
tience of,  II,  401,  402,  404;  forms 
and  private  rights,  revolutionary 
disregard  of,  II,  403, 404 

future  not  readily  discerned  by,  I, 
291, 292 

habit  of  generalization  inherent  in, 
II,  16-19,  21 

government,  the  art  of,  prejudiced 
by,  I,  270;  must  be  uniform,  cen- 
tralized, extensive,  searching,  II, 
398;  interference  sought  in  pri- 
vate affairs,  II,  361,  362,  376,  377 ; 
undue  European  tendency  here- 
in, II,  377 

greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, I,  305 ;  results  where  remote 
good  is  considered  by  govern- 
ment, I,  272,  273 

advanced  by  the  great  events  of 
history,  I,  4 

history  in.    See  History 
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atiou  inliereut  iii, 


Democraoy  -  mntinued 
lUoiil.  Htute  of,  deitlotod,  I,  9-11 

liwIoiimuUMico  roHiiltliiK  from   dls- 

liKl  vl.luiil    .'ucrvatod     hy    derao- 
ratlo  oquallty,  II.  301-893    free- 

Q2h'<>^m.  '^'""•.'/"  ""itablUty  H 
Plex  fl!  .A* '■'""'  '^"^  '^"^^  ««"»■ 

*°m  •      riV'"'"  /""t^rod    In,    II.    110- 

fnirnJi'"    Who.1   th«    deinocm,y 
follows    a    revolution,    II,    faa, 

Intellootiial  ambition,  II.  45.  m 

'iu:'i"i.Kfa'dr''«^""^--"'-« 

Intoiuatioiial  relations.  advanta»ro 
of  ar  Htocratl(,  nations  in.  I.l,?,- 
RSrS?^'«^'^«"«"l«re.l, 

Judiciary  safeKuard  of  Its  power, 
H,  458 ;  function,  to  prevent  on 
presslon,  II,  40i        i'*^*=v<'nr  op- 

labor,    natural    stniKirlo  botwepin 

teT«'  V"^''  »>«neHcl«l,  uiS- 

lyUiK  tendency  to.  I,  307 
lawyers,   It    favors   the    political 

power  of,  I,  362  pomicai 

legislation,  nulformitv  of.  II  357. 

In  legislative  skill  Inferior  to  an 

aristocracy,  I,  303  ^  '^^ 


5H 


Democracy  -  fontln  tied 
na   omil  as  well  as  Individual  dls- 
tinctions  cHticcd,  II,  347 

m  I^i;''^?*'."','  """"n"  to  imitate  or 
unite  wltli  large,  II,  348 

HT.h"ii:ri)4T'4T'^'^«"*'''«"'''^'°- 

oiHnlon  stability  Af  accSted,  II 
32<V32r"""'"'^  *«  "uify.  II, '31!; 

Piinthcism.  tc^nds  to,  ll,  27.  28  35  in 

pai-ties  tlu-ir  nature  1.  a  if.  i*„h" 
See  Pauties 

patriotism  in,  i,  309-311 

cliiel'  business  of  tlie  people  should 
ft;\'^/«'"'il»  their  own  masters; 

^Wl?127''*""''^  ™''"*  acceptable 
philosophy  In  a.  II.  1  sq. 


liberty  not  essential  in,  II,  ng 
literature.    See  LiTEiuxniiE 
lower  orders  jealous  of  power  of 

SeZl\h  2««/  266:  Faws'arl 
maae  for  them,  I,  293:  nntnrnii.r 
favored.  1, 286. 286  prone  to  thln^ 
pi-ominence  the  gaiii  of  vice  ami 
dishonesty.  I,  288,  289  ^"'^ 

"of!  nf 26*8"'"'^^^  '^^  «oai-«««e88 
marriage.    See  Makriage 

II  affi^"!?  '«?"i'*'  t»»''i'- relations. 
11,  iis  sq.    See  Sekvants 

l!?l?I*'"!^'®**°™«thodand  skill,  1,321 

wlffTl  ^iy*°'''^n?;  ^lemocra'?; 
menV  tt'-iiq^'  ^"'tary  govern- 
nS,"i**''  ™«°«a«erforwar. 

mlsgoverument  checked  by  alert- 
ness of  citizens,  I.  304 

monarchy  less  energetic  in  danger. 
I.  291 ;  monarchical  expenditure 
less,  production  still  less.  I  "70! 
m,«V  nf"  fS'"'**'-^ '"*^»nced  by  jeal- 

rlor'l  ?9."^^o°o^'?^'*''"*"i'  '""^  "'^e^ 
nor,  I,  321,  322;  less  adaoted  t.hnn 

I  m°292 ''^  *^  '"'"**"  long  trSfs?  . 
^tn!te^'  ^^^''*°"^  ^^'^"fi^*- 


political  aptivity  In  countries  free 
p^onerf  J'n?'  ^,'"  ""j  '  right  am^ 
aeR.^lr'^  un,ler8tood  by 
posterity  disregarded,  II.  303 
power,  unstabl.,,  I.  344;  loved  vet 
the  powerful  liated,I,%?; 'cen- 
tral, constant,  acquires  trrenV 
strength,  II,  361n,  3«2".  *^' ^'^^ 

im^I^f'  «'«8«ntlal  to  freedom,  n, 
400,  401 ,  newspapers  essential,  II 
100  sq.  '     ' 

^W.P^^'L.""*  best  set  forth   bv 
to  other  peoples,  I.  414  so 

privilege  hated,  II,  362,  363 
»  problem  of  the  age.  Its  estab- 
"frent  in  Christendom.  Amer- 
ica but  furnishes  data,  I,  417  41h 

P^jP^rty.  its  general  distribution, 

"*  bl!ft?:t372  '^'''  ''''''''  *"  «t^ 
public  spirit  in,  I,  83 

"rcy^ZSJerffl.  fi^t^^t 
SeTS:i62'^"'^    Pure*^\CS- 

''1mi?nA'i'^'  ^'  ^i*^'  "'  24.  25;  least 
hostile  to  a  uniform  faith,  as  the 
Roman  Catholic,  II,  33,  34 ;  ten- 
dency  to  well-being  balanced  bv, 
I.I,  174  (see  also  II,  178,  179):  re- 
J,|,ff«»«  belief,  sources  of,  11.^8  sq. 
tends  to  raise  rents  and  shorten 
lenses,  II,  226-229  ""iw.u 

revolutions,  dread  of,  II,  323.  361 
sarety  in  extreme  democracv  I  inn 
scieutiflc  methods  InT  11^7^48.  52 
M;  scientific  thought  knd  study 
uot  encouraged  by.  II  48-51 

tiie  utility  of  virtue,  II,  147  sq. 
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Democracy  —  continued 

social  Inforinallty,  II,  208,209;  ties 
loosened,  natural  oues  sti-eugtli- 
eued,  II,  240 

state  secrecy  difficult,  I,  299 

success  possible  only  in  enliglit- 
ened  communities,  I,  270;  impor- 
tance of,  II,  19       .   ^.  ,,     , 

sympathy  between  individuals  and 
the  government,  II,  363 

taste  varies  in  degree,  not  in  char- 
acter, II,  159  . 

taxation  increases  -with  civiliza- 
tion, I,  275 ;  tendency  to  extrava- 
gant, I,  273,  274 ;  burden  of  taxes 
does  not  come  on  the  levying 
class,  I.  272 

tyranny  of,   minute   and    meddle- 

'  some,  II,  168;  compared  with  that 

of  a  monarchy,  I,  338;  without 

tyranny,  how  composed,  1, 333, 334 

typitied  unfairly  by  the  United 
States,  II,  40  sq. 

utilitarian,  II,  254 

cause  of  obtrusive  vanity  In,  II, 
276  277 

loves  variety,  not  consistency,  1, 261 

war,  civil,  improbable  in,  II,  351, 
352;  naturally  of  short  duration, 
II,  352,  353;  In  confederated 
democracies,  II,  353 

war,  entails  dangers  of  civil  dis- 
content and  centralization  and 
despotism,  II,  330.  331;  averse  to, 
II,  324.  as  peace  favors  industry, 
II,  327 ;  life  does  not  tit  men  for, 
II,  339,  440,  441;  some  good  effects, 
difficult  to  begin,  hard  to  end 
war,  II,  329  •  each  citizen's  inter- 
est comparatively  small,  II,  350 ; 
a  democracy's  vital  spot  is  its 
capital,  II,  349 ;  the  love  of  free 
institutions  protects  democracy 
In,  II,  350 

wealth,  eflfect  of,  II,  44,  189,  190; 
pursuit  of,  effect  on  science,  II, 
52;  passion  for  money  more 
powerful  than  in  aristocracies. 
II,  278,  279;  pursuit  and  love  of 
omfort  or  well-being,  II,  29,30, 
155  sq„  159,  160,  361,  441;  and 
poverty  not  abolished  by,  II,  215 

women  as  influenced  by,  their  edu- 
cation in  United  States,  II,  242- 
244;  good  eflfect  on  morality  of, 
II,  249  sq. 
See  Eqcalitt;  Majority;  Poli- 
tics; EepublicaniSM  ;  Revolp- 

TION 

"  Democracy  in  Aiiierica."    See  De 

TOCQUEVILLE 

•'  Democracy  in  Switzerland,"  by  V. 
Chcrbuliez,  reviewed,  II,  445  sq. 
See  CuERncLiEZ ;  Switzerlano 

Descartes,  II,  2,  4 

Despotism,  checks  upon,  in  an  aris- 
tocracy, II,  399,  400 
democracies,  ancient,  II,  389,  390; 
modern,  liable  to  what  sort,  II, 
389  sq. ;  most  to  be  dreaded  when 
in,  II,  124,  397 


Despotism  —  continued 
equality  may  give  rise  to,  II,  397, 
406,  407;  fosters  the  same  vices 
with,  II,  124 
individualism,  a  cause  of,  II,  443; 

supports,  II,  124 
possible  in  a  military  democracy, 

II,  443 
importiinco  of   regarding  private 

rights,  II,  402,  403 
iiuiorous  by  nature,  II,  124 
worse  in  small  aflairs  than  in  large, 
II,  394 
Dialect,  II,  81,  82 
Diplomacy.    See  Foreign 
Discipline,  in   aristocracies  and  de- 
mocracies, II,  344,  345 
District  Attorneys,  1.  97«. 
District  Courts  of  United  States,  I, 

178/1. 
Disunion.    See  United  States;  Se- 
cession 
Diversions,  democratic  serious  and 
pr.ictical,      aristocratic       more 
hearty,  II,  271,  272 
police  regulations,  II,  101, 102 
Divine,  in  human  affairs,  I,  5,  6,  II, 

410,  442 
Dogmatic  belief,  necessary  to  society, 
II,  8,  9 
most  desirable  in  religion,  II,  22,  23 
Domestics.    See  Servants 
Drafting  of  troops,  in  United  States, 

I,  290 
Drama,  in  America,  II,  101  sq. ;  Puri- 
tanism   ana  rigid   morality    its 
foes,  II,  101, 102 
democracy,  II,  96  sq,;  unhampered 

by  rules  and  convention,  II,  99 
of  age  of  Louis  XIV,  II,  100 
literature  doe^  not  so  well  obey  and 
reflect  the  popular  mind,  II,  96- 
98   102 
probability  of  plots,  II,  101  sq. 
purpose  of  plays,  to  be  read  or 
seen,  II,  100 
Dutch  confederation,  1, 198,  199h. 

East,  more  stable  than  the  West,  I, 

412,  413 
Education,  in  aristocracy,  II,  369 

in  democracy,  necessary  to  avert 
tyranny,  II,  368,  369;  should  be 
scientific,  not  literary,  II,  75,  76 ; 
popular,  essential  to  freedom,  1, 7 

diffused  by  equality,  II,  409 

necessary  to  perpetuate  freedom, 
peace,  and  order,  II,  151 

state  assumption  and  its  resulting 
uniformity,  II,  375 

United  States,  clergy  influential  in, 
I,  395;  conditions  making  it  gen- 
eral, I,  405;  as  contributing  to  the 
success  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, I,  403  sq. ;  few  savants,  but 
a  high  general  education,  I,  404 ; 
increase,  I,  xxix;  large  sums  ex- 
pended, I,  278:  New  England,  I, 
61,  404;  its  end  and  aim,  politics, 
I,  408 ;  prevalence  and  high  stan- 
dard, I.  65;  growth  of  "reading 
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Education — continued 

public,"  I  403n.;  township  and 
State  relations,  I,  91,  94n.,  I02w., 
103n. ;  of  young  women,  II,  241-244 

Egypt,  centralized  government,  tyr- 
anny, II,  369  '   '' 
i}J^^  system,  dangers,  1, 160  sq. 
T  if  o®  *°**  corruption  naturaf  to, 

evils  of  frequent  elections,  1, 261 
indirect  elections  preferable  to  di- 
rect, I,  260 
independence  of  oflBcer  in  govern- 
ment relation  secured  by  election, 

Individuals,  effect  of  popular  elec- 
tions on,  II,  125 
Presidential  election.    See  Pbesi- 

qualiflcations  of  electors  in  the  col- 

??«®?aJ'  ''^''  *"  various  States,  11, 
426,  427 

In  United  States,  Infrequent  com- 
pared with  frequent,  I,  261;  char- 
acter of  nominees,  I,  264,  265;  the 
secret  of  prosperity,  II,  128 

See  BossiSM 
Electoral  college,  1, 167  sq. 

If-L^n,""!  'F"'"  AtlanUc  States  to 
the  West,  I,  374  sq. 

See  Immigrants 
England,  amusements  monopolized 
by  the  wealthy,  I,  313 

an  aristocratic  republic,  1, 362 ;  aris- 
tocracy of,  the  most  liberal,  yet 
the  poor  suffer,  I,  307;  result  of 
class  laws,  I,  307 

associatiou,  weakness  of,  II,  130 ; 
right  of,  1, 250  f      >        , 

atheist's  evidence  excluded  at  law, 

bribery  of  electors  notorious,  I,  287 

centralization,  1, 108, 109 ;  sought  by 
lower  orders,  II,  367 

commerce,  1, 548».,  550 ;  not  affected 
by  national  hatreds,  I,  551 

constitution,  I,  126,  127;  an  uncon- 
stitutional law  impossible,  1, 127 ; 
omnipotence  of  Parliament,  II 
430,  431 ;  its  mutability,  II,  430 

many  capital  crimes,  few  execu- 
tions, I,  46w. 

eighteenth  century,  1, 331 ;  content- 
ment  of  people,  II,  439,  440 

•'"??  M^^^o?'  ^'  ^IP'  361'  362».,  366, 
II,  435,436;  saved  England's  liber- 
ties  under  the  Tudors,  I,  364 

land  rents,  significance  of  Increase, 

lawyers,  I,  348,  353,  354,  355 
parliamentary  eloquence,  II,  112 
political  juriadiction  in,  I,  133, 134, 

Puritans   influenced  morally  and 

politically  by,  I,  33,  34 
Reform  Bill,  1832, 1,  xviii,  xix 
servants  in,  II,  215 
morality  of  women,  II,  249 
English,  spirit  of  conquest,  I,  445 
displacement  of  French  In  America. 

I,  447m. 


English — continued 
and  French  the  most  enlightened 
of  peoples,  the  English  particu- 
iK  i«®'         French  generalize,  II, 

'■Of  J.O 

language.  See  LANonAGE,  English 
philosophy,  contradictory  system 

"I»   M.Xf  lo 

pride,  disregard  of  foreign  praise  or 

censure,  II,  276 
and  Puritan  origins  of  American 

phenomena,  I,  55,  56 
™2OT  ^®  '"'Itb  strangers,  II,  205,  206, 

Entail,  law  of,  1, 59w.;  conserves  aris- 
tocracy, I,  61 
In  the  colonies  and  in  the  United 

States,  II,  424,  425 
See  Inheritance;  Primogeniture 
Enterprise,  private,  in  America,  does 

not  seek  government  aid,  1, 119 
Equality,  ambition  general,  but  not 
I^^*'  i?'*09:  breeds  restlessness 
of  ambition,  I,  4I6 
tends  toward  anarchy  and  toward 
servitude,  II,  355 

art8les8peitect,moreprollflc,II,409 

associatlor  necessary  in,  II.  168- 
avoids  tyranny,  II,  129 

centralization  of  capital  due  to,  II, 
?l^L.?*  power  natural  in  time  of 
II,  356  sq.,  360,  361,  363  ' 

taught  by  Christ,  II,  17 

spread  by  church,  commerce,  edu- 
cation, and  the  arts,  I,  2,  3 

complete,  I,  xlii,  67 ;  effect  not  yet 
complete,  II.  408  ' 

of  condition  leads  men  to  doubt 
inequality  of  intellect,  II,  318; 
softens  manners,  II,  198  sq. ;  efl 
ono*  on  punishment  and  laws,  II, 
203,  204;  fosters  trade,  II,  188 
unhappy  If  attained,  of  mind  Im- 
possible, II,  166 

De  Tocqueville's  view  considered 
I,  XXX,  xxxi 

of  democracy  better  than  that  of 
despotism,  1, 422;  prefers  it  to  lib- 
erty, II,  114-118;  the  supreme  law 

lHj  Aif  oOO 

despotism    or    anarchy    may    be 
caused  by  it,  herein  the  great 
dangers  of  the  future,  II,  406? 407  • 
easily  established  where  equality 
exists,  II,  397,  as  equality  makes 
™?n  stand  alone,  II,  400;    per- 
mitted by  it  in  modern  democ- 
racy, II,  389  sq.;  they  foster  the 
same  vices,  II,  124 
a  guardian  of  human  dignitv,  I.  27 
its  evolution  a  divine  decree,  I,  5, 6 
education  diffused,  great  learninir 
unusual,  II,  409  ® 

6ne/\g**°S  pleasures  fostered  by, 

averse  to  great  enterprises  that 

mature  slowly,  II,  I8O,  I8I 
equal  distribution  of  both  good  and 

European,  II,  368,  387;   compared 
with  American,  II,  366,  373 
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Equality — continued 
Its  evils,  II,  116, 117 
effect  on  the  tamily,  11,  236 
free  institutions,  gives  men  a  taste 
for,  II,  354,  355 ;  its  ill  eflfect  on  a 
people  unused  to,  II,  365 
heroism  and  marked  virtue  rare, 

life  humane  and  regular,  II,  409 
eflfect  on  history,  II,  104 
abolishes  codes  of  honor,  II,  296 
eii'ect  on  imagination,  II,  264 
individual  suppressed,  society  ex- 
alted, II,  357;   weakness,  social 
strength,  II,  109 
individualism  induced,  II,  119, 135, 
360,  363 ;  and  cooperation  at  once 
incited  by  equality,  II,  213,  214 
of  intellect  impossible,  1, 66,  II,  166 ; 

intellectual  eflfect,  II,  37  sq. 
higher  aspect  of,  its  Justness,  II,  410 
and  liberty, 1, 68;  II,  114-118, 371, 372, 

387, 388 
love  for,  increases  as  it  increases, 

I,  xxxix,  II,  362 

majority  rule  supported  by  the  prin- 
ciple, I,  326 

mankind  can  never  be  content  with 
it,  II,  166;  general  survey  of  its 
effect  on,  II,  408  sq. ;  man's  indetl- 
nite  perfectibility  suggested  by, 

II,  37 ;  man's  powers  lunited,  his 
desires  extended,  II,  165;  men 
seldom  to  be  led  by  their  equals, 
II,  318;  limits  relative  value  of 
men,  II,  221 

effect  on  masters  and  servants,  II, 

219,  220 
extremes  reduced  in  every  field  and 

mediums  established,  II,  410 
military  ardor  dampened  by,  II, 

440,  441 
misfortune  and  poverty  produce  it, 

1,34 
in  absolute  monarchies,  II,  118 
morality,  effect  on,  II,  250,  254 
nationality  weakened,  II,  409 
best  maintained  among  citizens  of 

small  nations,  I,  202  sq. 
natural  inequality  between  men 

very  great,  II,  44 
growing    stability  of    opinion    in 

nineteenth  century  due  to,  II,  322, 

323 
tends  to  unify  opinions,  II,  317,  320, 

321 
philosophical  system  rising  with, 

II,  4,  5, 10, 11, 14  sq. 
political  and  civil,  II,  115 ;  the  road 

to,  its  results  and  dangers,  I,  67, 

08;   freedom  alone  combats   its 

evils,  II,  128 
press  must  be  free  to  correct  evils 

of,  II,  400,  401 
profligacy    not    created    but    not 

concealed  by,  II,  250n. 
extreme  prosperity  or  penury  rare, 

II,  409 
revolution  discouraged  by,  II,  308 

sq. ;  whenequality  is  a  protection, 

II,  315;  resulting  from  equality, 

its  vicious  characteristics,  II,  G,  7 


Equality  —  continued 
social,  never  existed,  II,  215 
pursuit  productive  of  suicide  and 

insanity,  II,  166, 167 
in  United  States,  the  most  striking 
condition  of  people,  1, 1 ;  author's 
view  considered,  I,  xxxviii;  of 
strength  more  common  than  else- 
where, I,  67 ;  evil  tendency  com- 
bated, II,  125, 126 

use  of  the  term,  I,  xli,  xlii,  II,  84 

creates  aversion  for  war,  II,  346, 353 

well-being  naturally  sought  by  men 
under,  II,  440,  441 

See  Democracy 
Etiquette,  In   aristocracies  and  de- 
mocracies, II,  208  sq. 
Europe,  administration  better  and 
more  centralized  than  formerly, 
II,  378,  379 

associations,  state  distrust  of,  II,  384 

centralization  enervates  the  peo- 
ple, 1, 112, 116, 117 

commercial  ties  with  United 
States,  I,  543,  544 

democracy,  effect  on  morality,  II, 
255;  democratic  beginnings  in 
America  ignored  by,  1,  52 

domestic  uufaith,  its  ill  effects  in, 
1,389 

education  alms  to  fit  for  private 
life,  1, 408 

equality  makes  for  despotism,  II, 
373;  introduced,  centralization, 
IT,  387 

free  speech,  I,  337,  339 

effect  of  French  Revolution,  II,  374 

governed  largely  through  fear  of, 
or  hope  of  becoming,  government 
agents,  II,  376n. ;  government 
prerogative  and  individual  weak- 
ness, II,  373;  governmental  in- 
terference, II,  377 

inequality  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment, I,  405 

judicial  power  in  its  relation  to  the 
state,  II,  379,  380 

growth  of  manufacturing,  II,  380, 
381 

municipal  affairs,  citizens'  indiffer- 
ence to,  1, 115-117 

the  press,  European  endeavor  to 
limit  its  power,  1, 236,  237 

property,  its  former  sanctity,  II, 
379 ;  in  land,  agricultural  freedom, 
II,  381 

religion  ipjured  by  state  alliance, 
I,  402 

why  a  great  republic  is  diflBcult 
there,  I,  292 

recent  revolutions,  concentration 
of  power  by,  II,  373,  374 

wars  do  not  prevent  increase   of 
population,  I,  557 
Everett,  Edward,  cited,  I,  437 w. 
Ex-post-facto  laws,  1, 145, 185 
Executive,  should  be  distinct  from 
legislature  and  juiliciary,  II,  379, 
380,  449, 454, 457 

general  tendency  to  divide  power, 
I,  86,  87 
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■with     United 


It  for  private 


iivide  power, 


Executive  -  eontintied 
^•'^nt^Sf  bation;  Governor  ; 

Expenditures  of  nations,  two  factors, 
to  cou,=iider,  rational  wealth  and 
taxation,  I,  280  sq. 
See  Taxation  - 

^""^i'm?  ""'*  P"''"«=s. discriminated, 

Factory  life.    See  Labor 

in^'r,'/.®''^""?  between  members 
TT  V^^Z?!^^^^^  '^^^  democracies, 

*J.»  £Otf  Zoo 

n^\\T^  In  aristocracies,  II,  236  sq. ; 
son.  ir238°*^""^  *•'  rank,  eldest 

**®f™"t^^J^*'^'''  i°fl"ence,  II,  233-240; 
fraternal  regard,  II,  238,  239; 
ft??ngftr  than  if  the  subject  of 

tT'iT^Js,^*"'    paternal   author- 
ity,  II,  233  sq. 

«/l"^  personal  interest,  the  means 

federal  courts,  kmds  of  causes  that 
must  come  before  them.1, 181  so 
jurisdiction,  1, 179  sq.  '        ^• 

political  importance,  organization, 

pfde^rol^^^S^^'*^ ;  SDPREBIE  COURT 

rederal  judges,  tiieory  of  appoint- 
ments, tlieir  office  non-polftteal. 

Federal  party,  of  the  Eevolution  and 

after,  I,  223-225 
Federal  svstem,  its  advantages,  es- 
pecially in  America,  I,  202  sq. 
unavoidable  complexity,  I,  210 
dependent  on  common'interests,  I, 

not  suited  to  all  nations,  I,  209  so. 

weaknesses,  I,  209  sq.  ^ 

Federations.    Bee  Confederations 
Felony,  II,  286 

^°"l1»"*""'  ^""^  "'  centralization,  I, 
honor,  II,  282  sq.    See  Honor 
vassalage  extinct,  II,  239 
See  Middle  Ages 
Finance,  monetary  system  of  United 
States,  1, 145, 183 
recent  growth  of  knowledge  of,  in 

United  States,  I,  xllli      ^       ' 
See  money;  Taxes;  Wealth 
Flcnda,  I,  407h. 

Foreign  politics,  not  natural  to  de- 
mocracies, I,  299;  author's  view 

Hn!!ti'\''?'''   '•    ^^'^^v;  ^est  con- 
ducted  by  monarchies,  I,  322 
foreign     relations     of    the     United 

w  wt'  h  ^^-  ^*^'  ^"1 :  ««  molded 

by  Washington  and  Jefferson,  I. 

296  297, 298 ;  affected  by  Preslden- 

tial  election,  1, 165 
Forests  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  I,  24 
Forms,  contempt  for.  In  a  democracy. 

their  value,  II,  28, 2O8  sq.,  401, 402 

404 

disregard  for.  in  America.  I,  xxxviii 
France,  agricultiu-e,  II,  231 
area,  I,  502 


France —continual, 
^^^^^^ftopracy  dissolute,  effect  of 
riS./**  *"*'""  "P  morals,  II,  255-257 
right  of  association  fraught  with 

dBuger,  I,  249.  250 
bribery  of  electors  rare,  I,  287 
revolt  in  Brittany.  1675,  II,  200-202 
conscription,  I.  290,  291 


--,  --.  385,  386 
*'"tThn^""iV  ^'  126,  127;  its  immu- 

''tZti?'i3K'  ^^^^^^'^^  ^- 

^®^^o°*""?*'y  "^?"^  can  save  it  from 
despotism,  I,  423;   evolution  of, 

uiig$de"ri!i.T^'''  '^^^^  """^ 
equality  aided  by  the  crown  in,  I. 

hlH?v«*<?^''^^'  ^'  "-1^'  responsl- 
i»„!.l^o^  of  government,  II,  358,  359 
increase  of  farm  rent,  II,  2!28 
nonor,  confusion  of  standards,  II, 

J"^j^^ary  controlled  by  state,  II, 

^nf^ni^^^'i'  ^^S*^-'  361.  362,  366 
I  124         P'^lJtics  clearly  related, 

^nTrT^^V''J?^'P'i^^'*  ^^tl»  President 
of  United  States.  1. 153  sq. 

change  in  language,  II,  78.^«4 

laws,  generalization  of.  i*  20*  of 
l°*17'ta"$e.  1, 59n., 60  sq..  II,  234w.. 
425.  426 ;  of  succession,  II,  429.  430 ; 
lawyers.  I,  348.  350,  353.  354;  egai 
procedure,  codes,  f ,  353.  354 ;  thir- 

1  teen  supreme  courts.  1.146 
iljf  ^*^"'  revolution  in,  II, 

LouisXIV,  1, 108, 11,440 
master  and  servant,  II,  215-217 
middle-class  ascendency,  I,  xviii, 

ravival  of  old-time  monarchy  im- 
possible. I,  421.  422 
^l!?'^??'^...^"Premacy    unavoid- 

pantheism  in.  II.  35 

political  jurisdiction,  1, 133-138 

political  oratory,  II,  113 

poor  and  rich  have  the  same  plea- 
"Uiti8)  J.,  313 

postal  revenue  per  capita.  I,  407h. 

piess,  centralization  of  power  in 
t?e'  I'.  235;  compared  with  that 
of  Lnited  States,  I,  233  sq.;  its 
turbulence,  I,  233  1 »     w 

^Ki^^**  ^'^^  Pf^^^  to  refuse  na- 
tional levies,  1. 146 

religion  and  democracy  not  harmo- 
nious, I,  u:  and  freedom  in  eon- 
nict,  1, 394 ;  harm  of  alliance  with 
state,  1. 401, 402 ;  peculiarly  essen- 
tial to  republicanism  in.  I,  393 

Republic  of  1793  an  oligarchy,  1, 289 
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France — continued 

revolutionary  opiniona  called  dem- 
ooratlo,  II,  314  .  , 

salaries  of  chief  officers  higher  than 
in  America,  I,  277n. ;  growth  of 
democracy  shown  in,  1 277». 

taxation,  1, 280  sq. ;  compared  with 
that  of  United  States,  I,  82 

titles  in  the  army  of  the  old  mon- 
archy, II,  326 

passion  for  war,  I,  250 

women,  crimes  against,  lightly 
treated,  II,  261;  education  of 
young  women,  II,  242 

See  French 
Franklin,   Benjamin,  favors   single- 
branch  legislature,  1, 105, 106 

publishes  newspaper  censured  by 
Massachusetts,  II,  433,  434 
Free  speech,  in  America  checked  by 
majority  rule,  I,  336-340 

in  Europe,  I,  337, 339 

inconsiderate,  II,  273 

See  Press,  Freedom  of  the 
Free  trade,  desired  by  South,  1, 225 

See  Tariff 
Free  will,  value  endangered  in  de- 
mocracies, II,  107 
Freedom,  not  to  be  based  on  aristo- 
cratic privileges,  II,  397 

not  peculiar  to  dimocracies,  II, 
116 

equality  chosen  before,  1, 68,  II,  387. 
388;  distinguished  from,  II,  114- 
118 

.^ad  productive  industry  necessa- 
rily allied,  II,  168 

political,  enjoyed  only  at  some  sac- 
rifloe,  II,  117 

defended  by  a  free  press  and  the 
judiciary,  II,  400, 401 

in  small  affairs  more  important 
than  in  large,  II,  394 

present  apparent  spirit  of,  may  but 
reestablish  dominion  of  sover- 
eigns, II,  388 

interpretation  of,  in  the  United 
States,  I,  88 

Governor  Winthrop's  definition  of 
liberty,  I,  52, 53 

Cf.  Despotism 
French,  in  America,  I,  379, 380,  410, 411, 
553,  554;  decline  due  to  what,  I, 
553W. ;  superseded  by  English 
settlers,  I,  447w. ;  and  Indian  de- 
scendants incline  to  savagery,  I, 
443/1. ;  settlers  at  Vincennes,  low 
civilization,  I,  447n. 

domestic  character,  reluctant  pio- 
neers, I,  379,  380,  410,  411 

a  generalizing  people,  II,  15, 16 
French  Revolution,  old  aristocracy 
dissolute,  effect  of  Revolution  on 
morals,  II,  255-257 

its  actual  causes,  II,  483 

centralization  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope by,  II,  374 ;  perfected,  TI,  428 

De  Tocquevllle's  ancestors,  II,  485, 
486;  hfstory,  II,  497,  498 

freedom  won  and  lost  in,  II,  388 

lawyers  leaders  in,  I,  350 


French  Revolution— con<int«ed 
regenerating  effect  on  society,  n, 

474 
Switzerland  before,  how  affected 

by,  II,  449,  450 
twofold  tendency,  toward  freedom 

and  toward  despotism,  1, 121 
Washington  restrained  sympathy 

with,  I,  300 
French  Revolution,  1830, 1,  xix,  69n., 

II,  489 
French  Revolution  of  1848,  European 

regard  for  France,  II,  473,  474 
corruption  of  Foreigu  Ottice,  II,  478, 

479,  480,  481,  482 
government  loses  power  because 

unworthy  of  it,  II,  482,  483;  gov- 
ernmental responsibility,  thefts 

of  prerogatives,  II,  476,  477 
low  pi  iva*^e  morals,  II,  472,  473 
publlo  affaira,  corruption  in,  11,471, 

472,  478 ;  public  unrest,  II,  470,  475 
social  revolution,  II,  475 
denial  of  principles  of  first  French 

Revolution,  II,  474 
De  Tocquevllle's  speech  on  the  eve 

of,  II,  469  sq. 
Webster's  prophecy,  I,  59n. 
French.    See  also  France 
Fulton,  Robert,  I,  404 

Generalization,  English  and  French 
peoples  compared,  II,  15, 16 
inherent  in  democracies,  II,  16, 17 
its  utility,  American  power  of,  II, 
14,15 
Georgia,  impeachment,  I,  138n.,  II, 
425 
Indians  in.  See  Creeks  and  Cher- 

OKBES 

German  Confederation,  1, 109, 198,  199m. 
German  pantheism,  II,  35 
God,  regards  men  individually,  not 
generally,  II,  14 
See  Divine 
Gold-hunters,  the  first  colonists,  I,  35 
Government,  enforcement   of  laws, 
two  methods,  1, 175, 176 
mixed,  a  chimera,  I,  331 
modern  drift   toward  centraliza- 
tion, II,  359,  405 ;  contrasted  with 
former,   aristocratic,   forms,   II, 
405-407;  peculiarities  and  prob- 
lems, II,  405-407 
purpose  of,  I,  322, 492 ;  II,  171 
See  Centralization 
Governor,  commander  of  militia,  I, 
107,  136,  137 
duties:  veto,  messages,  militia,  ap- 
pointments, 1, 106, 107 
of  New  York :  responsibility,  pow- 
ers, militia,  nomination,  pardon, 
veto,  II,  457,  458 
power  limited  by  circumstances,  I, 

196 
salaries,  I,  276 
term  of  office,  1, 107 
Grand  jury,  I,  97, 112». 
Great  men,  modern  need  of,  II,  406 
rarely  hold  power  in  democracies, 
253,  254,  256,  321,  340 


INDEX. 


bow  affected 


330, 1,  xix,  69n., 


eech  on  the  evo 


ircumatancea,  I, 


Greece,  Athens  In  reality  an  arlsto- 
.cratlc  republic.  II,  74 

II,  74  ^'^'■^  "^^'''^  *^  democracies, 
See  ANTiQuixr 
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""*i^']l'""'^''>   Thomas,   Hietory  of 
Massachusetts,  I,  46n.,  n,  423 


"■"Amf!?!'  Alexander,  instability  of 
American  laws,  I,  261,  262 

WoTiS**""^^"'"«*'»«««^«- 

Hawaii,  I,  xxviii 

4*0  42?''"*"'''  ®*"*®  P»P«''8'  II. 

Kitena,^¥?iZW 

^in&ct'inKl^  *"*"^^"^1 

democratic,  tends  to  generalization, 

i.1,    103   sq.;    Ignores  individual 

power  and  free  will,  li  loV  sn  • 

doctrine  of  necessity  II.'  107   ^'*- ' 

S°"«nd,  why  the  Puritann  left,  I,  40 

Honor,  American  views  of,  II,  287  so  • 
««»rag«.^  II.  290 ;  Idlenes4,  a  dlsl 
?n^®'  "•  291;  support  industry 
and  commerce,  Il,'^288,  289;  mar- 
nage  tie,  II,  290;  necesaarv 
vagueness  of  opinion,  II,  293  '^ 
how  codes  of  honor  are  formed,  an 

JS'^^'^^^y  nation-  II.  295,  296 
defined,  II,  281n.,  282 

democratic  laws  of,  fewer  and  less 
Tr^ol*^''°  *''°''«  °*  aristocracies! 
cratic,  II,  294,  295,  296 

dictates  of,  multiply  with  arlsto- 

complete  and  accepted,  II,  293- 
fantastic  and  strong,  ll  294  295- 
m^"^^,P/  ^*"«*1  to'-iorH.  11:  285; 
special  stan(fard  of  right  and 
nM^^*^'  ^'  283;  varied  wfth  class 
of 'O'livdual,  II,  283,  294 ;  virtues 
eujomed  and  vices  sanctioned,  II. 

^29^^  confusion  of  standards,  II, 

peculiar  notions  of  it  will  disappear 

as  equality  increases,  II,  296 
a  people's  condition  and  needs  gov 

Rnm   '*"  ^'""^  «f'  II'  287.  295,  290^ 
Roman  conception,  II,  287 
two  standards  of,  II,  281 
no/jt^e^supreme  acknowledged  law, 

HoJfi"®  ?i?""i?"i«hed  from,  II,  295 
pRr-l^'^P'""''"***'^*^-    See  Con- 

Human  nature,  American  endeavor 
to  counteract  weaknesses,  I,  417 
eame  in  America  as  elsewhere,  I, 

""crvKl.^t^f^"^'"'"'-*^ 


Idleness,  a  disgrace  in  United  States 
....not  90  in  aristocracies,  11,291  ' 
Illinois,  I,  i38n.,  377  ' 

l!^""  q"  ««n*^*«on.  opportunity, 
*°lh?o«°  °'  *^®*''  ^'"•oPean  views, 
^%'7q®4?  *'^®  ^a^*'  «sually,  why,  I, 

?8te  I  47^'^^''  ^^^'^^  slavery  ei 

'"''unfeat?s°«  «nd 

a  rare  resort,  1, 131      ^' 

*  1I9  *®'^  decline  evidenced  by,  I, 

in  United  States,  1, 151,  ir.  431  430 . 

PlS'^'oflSJ'*^  State  constitutions: 

d'eSib^e^Tl'38"''''''***^'  ^^^"«^y 

'";sase°;^tir*''^'^^p- 

democratic  desire  for,  II,  407 
attending  equality,  its  character, 

independence,  Declaration  of,  I.  xlll 
4?0?44r^''*°''  *°  agrlcult^S"l, 
""  «4^«5°''^'  ^*n«naK«.  I.  25,  26,  II, 
^'ll^Jf^  *?  *  means  of   degrading 

sSrv^tnVti'''  *^T^'  rendererneces? 
«o*    ^  ,     *^0™.  I.  *33«- 
natural  capacity,  I,  448 

^'Jf.^aHl  *°^T  Cherokees,  forced  civl- 
i^f  *"o°.  1. 442, 448 ;  destitution  and 
blood  r^l??'  ^'  t3  **9;  of  mixSd 
I  4m'  A^^i  petition  to  Congress. 
I,' 452'       '  *'"c**y  ^it»i.  violated, 

^x^Hx?? "^'^  *°*''™«'  *«'  I'  ^1' 
disappearance  from  the  East,  I.  431 

'XSterri?l6*2?'"'"^^^«''*"'^ 
^'io7*'pH*°''''  Pr'or'to  their  advent,  I, 

I?  427  '  '^"'  "°*  civlliie, 

extermination,  legal  and  courteous 

formalities  of,  I,  455,  456;   inevi- 
„  .tjjble,  I.  295.  438,  439,  455,  456 
difficulty  ot  Federal  Government  in 

df  n***?,^  *)i*^"' ''  *5"'  the  br?ke2 
Ti.£?''^*'t,t^®  ^'■^"t  Father,  I,  452 
I  44?«  ''^""^-^^'iances,  renegades. 

''fe,tx^iir,'x?!^°'^  ^«'^««-' 
heroism,  hospitality,  1, 27 
hunters,  the  most  difficult  of  men  to 

f.  7'*^^,'  L*39;  charm  of  Indian 
.  hunter's  life,  I,  445»t. 
independence,  I,  428 
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Indians  —  continued  ,     ^ 

Indian  Territory,  I,  451 ;  reluctance 

of  the  more  civilized  Indians  to 

emigrate  to,  I,  451  ,  ,  t  ..« 

labor  regarded  as  disgraceful,  1. 440 

lands  acquired  by  treaty,  I,  437n., 

migration  attended  by  famine  and 
dissolution  of  ties,  I,  435 ;  of  Choc- 
taws,  I,  435,  436 

negroes,  compared  with,  I,  425,  428, 
430 

presence  of  pioneers  drives  away 
the  wild  animals  on  which  they 
subsist,  I,  432-435 

religion,  I,  28  .  ,^      r  „. 

resemblances  to  Asian  tribes,  I,  25m.. 

resemble  the  ancient  Germans  and 
medieval  nobles,  I,  440-442 

ruin  comes  by  adopting  arms,  fab- 
rics, etc.,  which  they  will  not 
make,  I,  432 

of  South  America,  Spanish  perse- 
cutions, 1, 455,  456 

State  governments  maltreat  them, 
I,  450 ;  surrendered  by  the  Union 
to  State  tyranny,  I,  525 

Tajov>i.r's  life  among  them,  I,  445n. 

treaties  with,  I,  524,  525 

warfare,  II,  416,  417 

unable  to  compete  with  whites,  I, 
446 ;  fan  e  of  purchase  of  lands  by 
whites,  j,  136,437 
Individual,    influence   in    democra- 
cies and  aristocracies,  II,  104-107 

liberty  in  United  States,  I,  506 
Individualism,  democracy  fosters  it, 
aristocracy    discourages    It,  II, 
120, 121 

democratic  revolution  produces  the 
most  intense,  II,  122, 123 

despotism  maintained  by,  II,  124 

equality  a  source  of,  II,  119,  213, 360 ; 
a  peril  where  equality  exists,  II, 

free  institutions  in  United  States, 

how  they  affect  it,  I,  xxxlx,  II, 

124-128  ^  ^  ,      - 

public  apathy  caused  by,  may  lead 

to  anarchy  or  despotism,  II,  443 
and    selflshness   defined,   II,   119, 

147  sq. 
pride  of  wealth,  II,  127 
Industrial  interests,  and  sections  of 

United  States,  I,  503,  504 
Industries,  if  under  national  control, 
II,  131,  132,  133 
in  Switzerland,  II,  449 
Informers,  In  United  States  detested, 
I,  ll2n. ;  utilized  In  enforcement  of 
laws,  I,  98 
Inheritance,  American  laws  of,  II,  424- 
426 
law  of  equal,  1, 59w.,  60  sq.,  II,  42-44 
Insanity,  in  United  States,  II,  167 
Insurrections,  quelled  by  militia,  I, 

107 
Intellectual  independence,  and  free- 
dom of  the  press,  I,  239-241 
Internal  improvements,  1, 145, 524,  525, 
526;  attention  to,  in  America,  I, 


Internal  improvements  —continued 
20(5,  207 ;  dependent  on  manufao* 
turing,  II,  383 
invention,  In  America,  I,  404 
Irish  Catholics,  in  United  States,  I, 
384  sq. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  bank  controversy, 

I,  227,  526-528 
a  slave  of  the  majority,  I,  533 
mi^udged  to  be  a  dictator  and  cen- 

tralizer,  1, 532 
New  Orleans  victory,  I.  369,  370 
power  personal,  not  otticial,  I,  533 
press  attacks  on,  I,  233 
receives  De  Tocqueville,  I,  xill 
States'  rights  championed  by,  I,  532 
tariff  war,  and  nullification  under, 

1,628 
Japan,  commerce,  I,  xxvlil 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  on  American  for- 
eign policy,  I,  296.  298 
avoids    embarrassing    succeeding 

President,  1, 162, 163 
democracy's  greatest  advocate,  I, 

XXXV,  262,  345 
elected  President,  I,  224 
entail  in  the  colonies,  II,  424-426 
over  government  in  France,  II,  429 
on  Indian  heroism,  I,  27n. 
instability  of  American  laws,  I,  262 
danger  of  legislative  tyranny  In 

United  States,  I,  345 
slave     emancipation     inevitable, 

amalgamationofraceslmposslble, 

I,  479». ;  480H, 
War  of  1812, 1,  498n. 
Jesuits,  attempts  to  educate  Indians, 

I,  439. 

Jews,  in  America,  I,  xxvii,  xxvili 
Journalism.    See  PRESS 
Judicial  system  of  the  United  States, 
aims  and  methods  examined,  I, 
175  sq. 
Constitution  guarded  by,  II,  458 
democracy  protected,  I,  356,  382 
independence  of  Judiciary,  1, 197 
Kent  on  reasons  for  appointive  sys- 
tem, 1, 266 
moderator  of  American  democracy, 

II,  469 

political  life,its  relation  to,I,1238q.; 
Importance  of  judiciary,  1. 175  m. 

state  necessity  that  it  be  powerful, 
I   187   192 

unique'  and  not  easily  compre- 
hended, T,  123 

See  Law^  in  the  United  States 
Judiciary,  appointment  by  executive 
wiser  than  election,  II,  458 

in  a  confederation  must  have  grent 
povi  er,  1, 192 ;  yet  naturally  weak, 
I,  187 

safeguard  of  democracy,  II,  455 ;  in- 
dependence necessary  to  contluu- 
ance  of  democracy,  I,  356,  II,  449, 
455 

elective,  a*i  evil,  I,  356,  458 

European  cmrtitious,  1, 190,  II,  379, 
380 
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k  controversy, 


luoate  Indians, 


can  democracy, 


easily   coinpre- 


Jndlolary — continued 

"frta?lJVoi'  ^''^''^^'^^'on  Of 
powerful,  necessary  to  the  state,  I, 

in  Switzerland,  IF,  449 
See   Courts;    District   Courts- 
CouRr''     Courts;     Supreme 

Jurisdiction,  political.    See  Politi- 

CAi.  Jurisdiction 
Jury,  defined,  I,  361 

mf«  w*;l'^.*-T^  "y^o  *o  legal  meth- 
ods in  politics,  I,  357,  367 

non-responsibility,  I,  361 

ysfdee""  '"  America,  I,  359m.,  362, 
*'^n'i^n"'*^'  training  of  the  people  in 

1!  364  365  ^'■''■'^test  advantage! 
Federal  juries,  II,  434,  435 

Taml?!!  M?"""  '"*'^^  *°  ^^  "*"® 
consolidates  instead  of  restrictine 
.Powerof  judiciary,  i,  36^™"°® 
in  New  England,  1, 266 
*  „  P^V**"^^    institution     preemi- 
nently, I,  363;  political  intem- 
genee  and  good  sense  due  to  it,  I. 
305;  part  of  United  States  popular 
government,  I,  219  i-uiai 

•^"'y4ri*n35f  °3f '^' '- '''' '"-  '''»■' 

in  France,  l',  sean.,  361,  362 

direction  ot  society,  I,  361 

^^s  ^kS'4J*'."®  questionable,  I, 
358,  359,  365;  in  curtailing  num- 
ber of  Judges,  I,  360H.        ^ 
'"'sfi^lsl^'*  ^°  primitive  society,  I, 

?l^  PoJJJ**'^^  institution,  I,  368  so. 
a  repubUcan  institution.  I,  361  ^ 

fecf?r3S'''^^^'''^«"«^« 

^"ghteSe*r5?i7r  "^"•'^  °* 

ate^  1*131™^^'*  *°^  certain  pen- 
«'"l™*nal,  mUd  in  United  States,  II, 

'''XJ'l^«fil'^"*^T"°''l^'"^d  methods 
of  voiding,  I,  457». 

acter  of  the  office,  I,  93,  94, 101. 102 
^Trn^  appointed  'by  goverio^ 
their  functions,  I,  89,  90 
Justices,  few  better  than  many,  offi- 
ces inalienable,  I,  360m.  '^' 
^V^t  MoM!^  i>^a]administra- 
See  Magistrates 


^'"^  gSt"ed"S?^iirn%2r  "•"^"'^^ 


Kent,  Chancel  I  or — continued 

"°ng:iKetl?2^6"*^"°^'°"*«^«''*- 

^^Ta^oYffnt »  '•''•"  *'^«'- 

Kentucky,  II,  425 

..  ^^'^^  "'  slavery,  I,  464-467 

King  can  do  no  wrong,"  I,  326 
Knowledge,  love  of,  Ilf  50,  51 

^"'ll,'23?**°*'^*''^  depresses  wages, 
in  aristocracies  ill  esteemed.  II  184 
""S  231'"  P^^^'^^'ly  succumb'  t?J 
'^  Ill'^wT^  'condition  of  democracies, 
^fe*e,t  Jt^o'"'"""""  °*  Prlmogeni- 
^  W3,*i°4'"''  ^^^  P^W^cal  aspects,  II, 

factory  life  renders  laborers  unable 

to  cope  with  capital,  II,  232 
feudal  notions  degrade  it,  II.  284 

^a^|e^d."ltr8£S?^«'  ^"-  ™- 

TeS,!!,^'""''^  "'^^  *«  *^« 

''^a^'soTsol''"'  """"P^^^d'  I.  ^^65, 
Strikes,  II,  230,  232 
how  held  in  honor  in  the  United 
States,  II,  184-186 

See  Manufactures;  Wages 
Labruyere,  I,  339 
Lack^ey,  why  a  term  of  contempt,  II, 

^*'^I  "^xxTv '  ®"^**^^  "'  ^®  Tocqueville, 
^*  rt'104'  ^''^  '^e'oocratic  historians, 

e!?hiS,l','3'5'  '•^^""■e^  large  own. 
a  basis  of  political  power,  I,  2,  4 
small  holdings,  advantages,  1. 62  so 

'TtateireT  ^^^''^  ^^'^"^^ 
See  Agriculture;  Entail;  Prop- 
erty 

Language,  as  aflfected  by  democracy. 
tJrr8,'^V83^ir^*'  ^"'l  '»''««1'^^ 
English,  in  America,  I,  xxxix,  II, 
77  sq. ;  change  after  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople,  Milton's    influence, 

^"^tb'  of  dialects  and  patois,  II, 

olj  82 

strongest  tie  among  mankind,  I,  33 
^56  '  Pr^^«*Ple  of  bail!  1, 55, 

modification  arising  from  centraU- 

zation,  II,  374,  375 
contentment  of  a  people  under  its 

laws,  II,  440 

®*S.i^Q''/c,'  *®"**^  ^^^^  democracy,  I, 

o4i7j  000  BQ* 

enforcement,  two  methods  of.  I.  91 
in  France,  general  ideas,  II,  20 
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Law  —  eontinned 

Influence  of  legal  mechanism  on  a 
nation's  deHtiny,  II,  459 

moral,  Ita  Bource,  II,  282 

non-nnlfonnlty  of  local  laws,  Its  ef- 
fect, 1, 112 

patriotism  and  the  laws,  their  rela- 
tion, 1, 118 

power  increased  if  made  by  the 
people,  I,  315 
Law  in  the  United  States,  absolute  in 
language,  I,  89 

atheists'  evidence  rejected  in  New 
York.  I,  391 

void  where  antagonistic  to  the  Con- 
stitution, I.  125,  18P 

requires  an  iutcrprtcer,  hence  cre- 
ates a  class,  I,  353,  364 

and  of  democracies  and  aristocra- 
cies in  o^neral,  I,  303  sq. 

comparedwith  English  and  French, 
I,  353-355 

instability  due  to  majority  rule,  I, 
327,  328  (see  334n.) ;  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton  cited,  I,  261,  262 

lawyers  a  counterpoise  to  demo- 
cratic evils,  1, 355,  356,  358 ;  many 
in  public  life,  I,  357 ;  why  many  In 
America,  but  no  jurists,  I,  404 

respected,  T,  191,  315  sq. 

well  adapted  only  to  needs  of 
United  States,  I,  411 

New  England,  Includes  minute  de- 
tails, I,  91.  See  also  New  Eng- 
land 

political  questions  assume  a  legal 
aspect,  1, 357 ;  political  laws  often 
changed,  civil  law  not,  I,  357 

made  by  the  poorer  classes,  hence 
in  their  favor,  1,  316,  317 

law  of  precedents,  I,  353 

stability  of  property  laws,  II,  314 

effort  to  square  theory  with  prac- 
tice, II,  20 

violated  only  by  positive  facts,  I, 
95   96 

Law.'  See    also    Administration; 
Judiciary;  Jury;  Jubtice,  Leg- 
islatures 
Lawson's,  John,  "History  of  Caro- 
lina," If,  421 
Lawyers,  r   ...ititute  a  natural  aris- 
tocracy, 1,  349  sq. 
attached  to  order  and  so  to  author- 
ity, I,  351 
a  conservative  element  in  society, 

1,56 
democracy,  their  attitude  toward, 
I,  352  sq. ;  necessary  to  continu- 
ance, I,  352,  353 ;  in  United  States 
they  are  the  chief  security  against 
its  excesses,  I,  348,  349 
share  in  political  history,  I,  348  sq^. 
wisdom  of  a  prince  who  enlists  their 
support,  I,  351,  352 
Lecky,  W.  E.  H.,  "Democracy  and 

Liberty,"  I,  viii,  xxvi 
Legislation,  logical,  the  privilege  of 
young  nations  only,  1, 149 
how    sometimes     perverted    and 
blocked,  I,  xliv 


Legislation —conWnitcrf 
uniformity  of,  desired  in  democra- 
cies, II,  356,  357,  398 ;  promoted  by 
centralization,  II,  363 
Legislative  foresight,  II,  173 
Legislative  power,  general  tendency 

to  concentrate  it,  I,  86,  87 
Legislatures,  encroa<:hmentsof  State, 
dangers,  I,  111 
should  be  distinct  from  executive 
and  judiciary,  II,  379,  380,  449, 454 
judicial  power  vested  in,  its  cause 

and  extent,  1, 133  sq. 
obedient  to  the  will  of  the  majority, 

1,324 
short  terms,  1, 194, 196,  324 
in  Switzerland,  II,  449,  454 
two  lionnes  preferable,  II,  496 ;  their 

functions,  II,  457 
in  United  States,  influence  of  con- 
stituencies, II,  110,  111 ;  rapidity 
of  work  by  two  houses,  1, 324;  their 
transitory  character  renders  laws 
unstable,  I,  32'7,  328 
See  Congress;  Repkesentatives; 
States  Legislatures 
Libel  suits,  rare  in  United  States,  I, 

234 
Liberia,  I,  484,  486 

Liberty.    See  Freedom;  Equality 
Licenses,  how  granted,  I,  90n. 
Limitations,  on  character  and  attain- 
ments, II,  412 
Lippitt,  Francis  J.,  reminiscences  of 

De  Tocqueville,  I,  xv-xvll 
Liquor,  laws  of  early  New  England, 
1,267 
why  mild  in  United  States,  I,  293; 
source  of  crime,  I,  294 
Literature  in  America,  I,  xxxviii 
dependence  on  England,  classics, 

II,  66,  77 
its  future,  II,  67 
generalizing  tendency,  II,  19 
inflated  style,  II,  94,  95 
effect  of  majority  rule,  1, 339,  340 
poets  lacking,  though  poetic  ideas 

exist,  II,  90 
religious  and  political  works,  II,  65 
slighted,  I,  403 
text-books,  European  adaptations, 

11,66 
woman  as  represeuted  by,  II,  250 
Literature,  in  an  aristocracy  becomes 
enervated  and  overpolished,  II, 
67-69 
as  a  trade  in  aristocracies  and  de- 
mocracies, II,  73 
in  ademocracy:  novelty  ,in8tability, 
haste,  popularity,  its  character- 
istics, II,  69-71;    contributes  to 
democracy,  I,  4;   of  Greece  and 
Rome  useful,  II,  74  sq. ;   when 
brilliant,  II,  71,  72 
intellectual  intercourse  of  nations, 

1,568 
always  subordinate  to  political  and 
social  conditions,  II,  72 
Literature.        See     also     HISTORY  t 

Poetry;  Press 
Livingston,  Edward,  1, 17n. 
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tUe  miijority, 


sracies  and  de- 


nse of  nations, 


^"'il?;  "i"*  Pi''7ate  Incoroefl,  the  pres- 
Locaf ^.i'^r""''"'"  "•■  I'i'nces,  It,  377 
^''''?ndfvteff,T^e--*--ts 

r^nll'  '' ^*P«<''**on."  cited,  II,  413 
Longevity,  promoted  by  equality,  n, 

Loms^XIV,  centralization  under,  I, 

contentment  of  nation  under,  II, 

drama  under,  II,  loo 
i"  Napoleon,  I,  xllil 
Louis  Philippe,  visits  America.  I  vlil 

slave  labor  in,  i,  466m. 

'"'wa'nt'=B'-o?5f^e,I?°.;6'^^^^^^^«*« 
govern  under  universal  suffrage,  I, 

^TS  m''^  ^^""^^  ^^'"'^  In  power, 
^°hS9^'^  ^*''**'^'  ^*«1*  t»ie  power, 

Luther,  Martin,  II,  4,  318 
i-uxury,  aristocratic  excessps  tt  iro 
and  phvsical  comfort,  love  of  in 
Auierica,  IF,  155-157  '   " 

Lvnch  law,  I,  293 

M«^K-*^'iu'  1"0ted,  II,  348,  349 
Machine,  the.    See  BossiSM 
Madison,  James,  Justice  the  end  of 

Magistrates,  arbitrary  power  greater 

monrnhr''^*?"  t'''^^  1»  absolute 
monarchies,  I,  265,  266,  267:  in- 

Maine,  impeachment,  I,  138m. 
^"TScfu'e'V;L!rx"x%'  ''''''''''  ^« 

^Hs?"**"  '^^^^^^  submission  to,  II, 
Te'cSKyo  ««^«™"«°t  by  the 
*^"i!w^f3?^2"ofSr««'^"'^'^*^"a'' 
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not  mfallibly  just,  I.  330,  331 

King  can  do  no  wrong,"  i.  326 
power  to  supprcHs  civiTwar,  II,  352 
rule,  may  end  in  anarchy,  r  344- 
tends  toclebase  charact^^,  I,  341 ;' 
the  spirit  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, I,  149;  the  source  of  chief 
democratic  dangers,  1, 343  so  •the 
essence  of  democracy  Ma*  i'per^ 
nicious,  I  327,  328,  330  sqf ;  less  a 

l^&Tm '''''' '""'^''^^^-^ 
sensitiveness,  I,  339 


Majority — continued 

''rsT.3ysq"^'"^^'^^'«^«'»-. 

Majority  in  United  States,  lacks  ppti 

'rrSt!7S''S''"'^'"""^'''-'^*- 

'"KUTJ4^e"q'"*'''*"^*"^  «'•'«- 
"anliTn;!:?"'  "'e/efore  it  is  courted 

fmtVSrttsTo'wS^^^f/: 

po^'ir'l  ^.i«  St'^t<-  t^  ln«ure*i  s 

324^q!'    '       '  ^"'^®''  "n"nJlted,I, 

Senate  may  thwart  national.  I  149 

slavery  to,   essential   to   nolltioftl 

success,  1, 341-343  Poiiucal 

m-Mf^Jr*^  *'*"'"S^'  !•  337,  338,  339: 
author  s  view  criticized,  i.  34bM 
tyranny,  its  causes,  I,  Se  sq  •  tvr 
annv  how  checked,  authors  View 

anu  Jefterson's  views  I  ■m.  tA^n 
the  ultimate  resort,  1^332 '      '  *° 

M^r'u^  u  ^e**  'IJSO  SUFFRAGE 

^n?37"""^^''  ♦^'fferent  to  brutes. 

See  Human  Nature 

Il^Sfifi  i^'.er 'ca"v r«fl9«"ous  on, 

Englfsh^'};Ju!"ltS^''''**'"'^^''J^ 
aristocracies,  II,  260,268,  269:  nleas- 

ril^t^^V"^^  "'t^'"  ♦»»»  P0lisl^,?l!270 
?«*«?.?»**'  h  ''^^^*'  383,  409M.,  412,  413 
In  th^^i?  ^.''^'^''»*"*"«<Jemocracy 
in  the  United  States?  I,  383  so  • 
deinpcratic,  cannot  bo  arist;)! 
cratio,  II,  269.  270;  moretruthm 
than  those  of  aristocracy,  Ii  269  • 

'^srteKxxxT''*"^  '"  ^"^t^'^ 

^^nfigs  sjf  «^»«"ty  of  condition, 

true' dignity  defined,  II,  266 
«f^^*"''*^'  aristocratic  tendency 
o*  growing,  I,  xl,  II,  193  sq.  ^ 
Khl!?*'^«i°?'*^'''«^  •'y  division  of 
ir  m^?Q^  ^arge  manufactories, 
^.i'll?^'  ,^^*'  *^ese  facts  of  great 
political  moment,  II,  193 

class  engaged,  II,  232,  380  sq. 

"  Tsifc'iSNs"'  '^^' ''''  '''■  ^'• 

'  m'e'ntf ifat  ^'"^^"^  «"  ^«^«™- 
former  insecurity,  the  prey  of  gov- 
.  ernment,  II,  381,  382  ^    '  "'  ^"^ 

^?.nit,i"*  "'VJ*'"*^  Individual   op- 
portunity, II,  383,  385 

^lT382^383^'^"'^^'^'  ^''^  ®***®  ^'^^ 
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Manuf  aotiiren — contimted 
ultimately  the  ruler  is  the  princi- 
pal. II,  :)83 

8c«  I/AIIOR 

Marcy,  William  L.,  I,  xviii 
Maritime,  tauHcs  appear  In  Federal 

courts,  1, 18a 
IntorcHts  of  United  States,  II,  191 
Marriage,  in  America,  Its  siinctitv, 

and  the  reHuitimr  noUtlcal  good, 

I,  y89;  wli>  hcppioi  ^  '  iti  in  arlw- 
tocriicies,  .  i,  vi,  vr  '  ■  iiie  hus- 
Imnd'M  nt.f  loriti  T  ,  lii,  246,  269, 
260;  Hi  <  inisidi ;i(,d  111  „rriage  rare, 

II,  24f.;  rospect  tor,  II,  289,  290 

In  aristocracies,  Its  wealcnoss,  II, 

2S0-2.'i3 
beneUclally  affected  by  democracy, 

II,  249  so. ;  rightly  based,  II,  252 
European  laxity  of  opinion,  I,  389 
Maryland  colony,  how  governed,  I, 
44)t. 
slavery  in,  I,  469 
universal  suffrage,  I,  71 
Massachusetts,  administrative  cen- 
triilization,  1, 1U3 
cliarter,  I,  46 
commerce,  I,  613,  514n. 
historical  authorities,  II,  422,  423 
impeachment,  1, 138 
Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Court  of 

Sessions,  I,  93,  94 
many  laws  in,  I,  328h. 
penal  code  of  1C48, 1,  46>i. 
press  censorship  in  early,  II,  433, 

434 
primogeniture,  I,  376 
slavery  in,  I,  463n. 
stability  and  sagacity,  I,  328». 
Sunday  laws,  II,  417,  418 
townslilps,  I,  77u.,  90 
refuses  troops,  1812, 1, 217 
Masters  and  servants.  In  aristocra- 
cies, II,  216,  217 
relations  In  democracy,  II,  215  sq., 

222 
different  codes  of  morals,  II,  216 
uncertainty  of  relation  after  a  revo- 
lution, II,  223-225. 
See  Servants 
Materialism,  ancient,  II,  176 

endangers  democracies,  II,  174,  175 
Materialists,  proud  of  their  belief,  II, 

174 
Mather's,  Cotton,"  Magnalla  Chrlsti," 

II,  422,  423 
Mercantile  life,  induces  physical  grat- 

iflciition,  II,  I88w. 
Metempsychosis,  less  degrading  than 

materialism,  II,  175 
Metropolis,  none  in  United  States,  I, 

236 
Mexico,  American  Constitution  un- 
successfully adopted  by  (1824),  I, 
211,  212,  411 
architectural  magniflcence,  weak- 
ness in  war,  II,  64 
loss  of  Texas  coryectured,  I,  447n., 

448».,  564,  655 
war  viith,  prophesied,  I,  218 
Michel,  Henri,  cited,  I,  viil 


Michigan,  I,  407n. 

Middle  ages,  aristocracy  shaped  from 
democracy ,  11,463;  jsristocrats  in- 
sensible of  peasant  suffering,  II, 
200-202 
centralization     al)sent,     progress 

was  slow,  1, 109 
chronicles  rarely  concern  tlie  poor, 

II,  200 
crime  in,  1, 131 

persrmal  fldfillty  held  place  of  pa- 
triotism, II,  285,  286 
ideas  and  customs  compared  with 

those  of  Indians,  I,  441,  442 
tendency  to  preserve  individuality 

of  towns,  families,  etc.,  I,  558 
lawyers,  I,  348 
legislation  recognized  classes,  II, 

357 
long  leases,  II,  228 
iranners  the   cause  of  European 

1  urs,  I,  567 
mauufacLiiring,  II,  381,  382 
religion  was  the  bond  of  civiliza- 
tion, I,  657 
See  Feudalism 
Middle  classes,  ascendency  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  I,  xviii,  xix 
passion  for  physical  comfort  pre- 
dominates, II,  167 
tendency  of  government  by  the,  I, 
271 
Military  glory,  a  scourge,  I,  369,  370 
Militia,  commanded  by  governor,  I. 
107,  136,  137 
subject  to  nation's  call,  I,  217 
See  Army 
Mill,  John   Stuart,  criticism   of  the 

"  Democracy,"  I,  xiv,  xx,  xxv 
Milton,  innovations  in  English  lan- 
guage, II,  79 
Mines,  state  control,  IT,  ,s2n.,  383n. 
Mississippi  Valley,  I,  xxvll,  20-22,  504, 

512,  514,  II,  413 
Missouri,  II,  425 

Mixed  governments,  a  chimera,  1, 331 
Mohammedanism,  II,  26 
Moliire,  I,  339 

Monarchy,   absolute     and     limited, 
power  of  magistrates  in,  1, 265-268; 
expenditure  less  than  in  a  de- 
mocracy, I,  270 
its  principles  foreign  to  commercial 

Ideas,  I,  538 
not  necessarily  degrading  to  rulers 

or  ruled,  I,  9 
democracy  more  energetic  in  dan- 
ger, I,  291 
dignities  survive  adoption  of  re- 
publicanism, 1, 154 
good  will  between  classes,  I,  8,  9 
hereditary,  its  advantage  over  a 

republic,  1, 162 
ottico-seeking,  II,  305 
reverence  for  kings,  now  lost,  was 
a  protection  to  the  people,  I,  420 
revival  fraught  with  danger  after 

its  traditions  are  gone,  I,  418  sq. 
taxation,  I,  274 
Monetary  system  of  United  States, 
provmce  of  Congress,  1, 145, 183 
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I  place  of  pa- 


ll classes,  II, 
of  European 


out  by  the,  I, 


himera,  1, 331 


or  arlHlocraoy,  Ii,  is9n. 
aojSH  not  coufer  jrolitlcal  powei-  In 
deuiocracloH.  if,  189, 190 
frirs!*!  i***  l''"«ence  In  state  af- 
See  WkaItii 
Montaigne,  wisdom  of  virtue.  II  us 
Montesquieu,  I,  xix-.xxU  Ml/li'm 
Morality,  public  aiul  pr  vu"  ll'lri 
revoi„t,onH   murkell  by  1 1 xlty  "if 
nioruls.  France.  II,  m  ^ 

mi?.^'^''  "iC  aristocracy  and  dc- 
mw  racy,  II,  147  so. 

I.tes'so?'^'"'*^  *"  ^"^^''^  ^*"*e8' 
^241 '^""*"'  predominant,  II, 
Morton,  Nathaniel,  historian  of  Purl- 


tans,  quoted,  I,  39  so. 
Multitudes,  capable  o?  only  sinffle 

Ideas  or  feelings,  I,  210  ^ 

Municipal.       See    Cities:     Locai  • 

Township  '-"»«"»,     iajcal, 

***"wm&  "  ''''npan'cs  pursuit  of 
worldly  m  uits,  II,  i62 

limA  n  "42^""'  ''""trallzatlon 

'"SSe^lS'"^    ^'^''^^'"^     ''^ 
Jury  trial  under,  I,  362 
method  of  war,  II,  351 

'''"Ction^t  1^08"'  '"*""*•'  ««°*™1- 

^■«?o«l.,?'*^r'^i',*^*''  '■aclal  and  cli- 
matic lln.  I  hitions,  II.  412 ;  display, 

of.  itsi^sT'"^'"''^'  ^'  ^'^'  ^*"'^^ 
^lorf.*"!!,  ei"*  ™<'^8"™d  by  exte- 
^•^l*  al^sent  from  feudalism,  II,  285, 

Na«on»}l*^;-  See  Centralization 
Nationalization  of  industries  II    iqi 
132,  133,  374.  375        """•'"'  ^^'  131, 

lAalflhfL®?*^'*  ^y  physical  causes 
less  than  is  supposed,  I.  410 

"r22l!*222''  *"'"^''*^^^  "^  deteriorate, 
respect  for  right,  I.  312 
size,  its  eflfect,  I,  202  eq. 
8'nall,  advantages  over  large.   I 
iS*  '''''''^^*' "'  political  llblrty; 

^AR.8?oSfv'"'      monarchy; 
Naval  war.    See  War 

N2J««"ii*'''*l*"'    ''•  ^'  ^5«'  551.  552 
,«n«!^'»'^°'     '"^  spreads  in   de- 
mocracies,  1 1, 107 

^^T*!i«fl"'i?.7'  a'">"«on,it8  dangers, 
7i^  '^•'  '"turt^  racial  enmity.  17481 
482;  in  the  North.  I,  471  472-  diffl 
culties  and  dangers  in'theloS 
I,  476-479,  488.  489;  eflfect.  if  by 
some  States  only.  I,  472.  475  •  .Tef- 
ferson'e  prophecy,  Imnlimn; 


Nefrro  slavery -ron««Merf 

Sl'Jw  '^J' e"'iiucipation  or  Insur- 
™"i""n.  I.  41»«;  for  good  of  whites, 
not  of  negroes,  I,  462 

""m^m'*"**  modern,  compared,  I, 
'tM.T7,r'™^"'™P'*'-«'»'I' 

S':;\;iilfm';:'sffaW'*«^ 

New  Englau<i  and  New  York,  I,  462, 

I"j*y»5'|,'"e8ofmaster.race.and  color, 

products  suited  to,  I,  466n.,  469,,., 

progress  retarded  by,  i,  403.  464 
s  ave-trade,  I,  462,  463«. 
slaves,  counted  in  allotting  renre 
sentatiyes  1..  Congress,  I,  i&n- 
CSS  miserable  m   United 'states 

r,  426!'427      '  ^^"""•'^  '»  Slavery. 

^7t.*ha1 'l^^F*'    '"•    curtailed    by 
Union,  1, 504;  slaves  servants,  1/ 

if'K.^SS{  prejudice  less  keen  tli  m 

in  North,  I,  461;   subjection   of 

saves,!,  487.  488;    problem  and 

alternatives,  I,  486-489 
Union  attaek(!d  by  it  through  the 

manners  of  the  people.  I.  m.m 
wl  tes  indolent  owing  to.  I    474. 

y/Jutercourse  wifh  slaves,'!' 
See  Slavery 

l',°4"6  ""''""^'''""s  o'  degradation, 
free,  are  incapable  of  enjoy  ing  free- 
dom. I,  427;  made  dangerous  by 
'^/^"rance  and  public  ol.inion  "i, 

n,  ^^.•,'^^,'^''''1''*'''*' ''*'?*^t«^^^«'llel<iby 
mn^„^  .  **'  t'  ***"•  **^l '  nJisfortunes, 
Soj^a"*?.  I.  472;  servants  in  the 
?^  th  "',222;  vote  with  danger 
fi,tni**?'P''®^^®/'J'  333n..  460,  461 
I  xxix  of  Dr.  Dubois  (1897), 

Indians  contrasted  with,  I.  425.  428, 

i"iKi"l'*'**T'''°  "*•  I'  333»-    See  335H. 
Liberia,  I,  484,  485 

mulattoes,  causes  which  prohibit 

race  nnxture,  I,  480,  481     ^  " 

decline  of  negro  population,  rea- 

without   privilege,    tradition,    or 

country,  I,  426 
gradually  gathered  in  South.  1. 473  • 

supremacy  there  possible,  I,  482! 

United  States,  national  perils  aris- 
ing from  their  presence.  I,  457  • 
race  war,  possible  disunion.  1, 482 
if 'qi?'*?.r"'i?*^  .^'i'«"t  i-e volution 
tain!":  482''  *^'''"'"''J''*'""°  *"'^^'- 

and  whites,  amali;,iination  iinpossi- 


il   "1 
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NegrocB  —rontlmitd 

ble,  I,  X  xl  X,  4(!(),  471)-481 ;  do  not  hold 
ooiiiiuunity  with,  I,  42i>i  tlcHtluy 
InterwnviMi,  I,  4nu,467 ;  licontloim- 
n«HH,  1, 4()'i ;  InttMTnnrriagitdlHhdu- 
orahl«t  tt*  whitcH,  II,  'J8:i ;  naturally 
allouH.  I,  4S1I 
New  Enfciand,  ailiiiinlHtrntlon  of  gov- 
crmiu'iit,  I,  H7  Hq. 

aiiHtorlty  of  luauuorH,  I,  48 

cbarttM'H,  I,  4S 

roloiitzatiun,  n  coiiipleti*  domoc- 
racy,  I,  4;»;  advautaKcouM  method 
of,  I,  44 

every  eleiueiit  of  democracy  lu,  I, 
4H,  49 

high  grade  of  popular  cdiicatlou,  I, 
404 

exoduH  to  the  WoHt,  I,  378,  370 

blstorioal  anthorttieH,  II,  42(M24 

comprehensive  forenight  of  lawH,  I, 
BO;  penal  lawH,  trivial  ott'enHCH  In- 
cluded, 1, 46  sq. ;  early  legislation 
the  key  to  United  mates  condi- 
tions, I,  45 

moral  tone  of  the  people  protects 
HUtfrage,  I,  258 

its  prlnoipluH  impregnate  the  coun- 
try, I,  -^1 

selectmen's  power.  Jury-listing, 
liauor  l.iw,  I,  26«,  2(i7 

settlement,  unlike  most  colonies,  by 
men  of  character  and  intellect,  I, 
37,  38 

slavery  In,  I,  402 

tax  system,  1, 110,  111 

townships,  1,70 sq.    See  also  TowN- 

snii' 

"  New  England  Courant,"  publication 

by  James  Franklin  forbidden,  II, 

433,  434 

New  Hampshire,  Belknap's  History 

of,  II,  424 
New  Haven,  settlement  and  charter, 

I,  43n.,  45 

New  Jersey,  colonial  government,  I, 

44n. 
New  York,  evidence  of  atheists  re- 
jected, I,  391 

drift  toward  centralization,  1, 102, 
103 

colonial  governor  appointed  by 
crown,  I,  44h. 

congressional  representation,  1, 616 

democrii(!y  in,  how  it  is  superior  to 
democracy  in  Switzerland,  II,  456- 
459 ;  constitution,  protected  by  ju- 
diciary. Is  completely  democratic, 

II,  458, 459 ;  not  revised  at  regular 
times,  II,  457 ;  executive,  his  inde- 
pendence of  other  departments, 
responsibility,  powers,  II,  457, 458; 
judiciary,  method  of  choice,  II, 
458 ;  laws  restrain  the  people,  II, 
459;  two  houses  of  leiE^islatlon,  II, 
457 ;  by  universal  sutt'rage,  power 
is  delegated  for  stated  periods,  II, 
456,  457 

law  of  inheritance,  II,  425 

land  laws  produce  equality,  I,  64 

poor  fund,  I,  278»i. 


New  York  — ronHnj/rrf 
ponulation,  extent,  I,  510 
IMibllu-Hcbool  expensef,  I,  a78n. 
slavery  in.  I,  4fHiH.,  471 
Smith's  lilstory  of,  II,  424 
Sunday  Kaiiibling  In  ws,  II,  418,  419 
Newspapers.    Hee  I'UKSS 
Nineteenth    century,  rapidity  of  de- 
velopment of  oiilniou,  its  probable 
stability,  II.  322,  323 
Nobility,  titles  forbidden  In  United 
States,  1, 145 
when  Hrst  acquired  by  gift  or  pur- 
chase, I,  3 
See  AUISTOCRACT 
North,  character  of  people  an  affected 
by  free  labor,  I,  508 
industries,  I,  503 
servants  In,  whites  and  free  blacks, 

II,  222,  223 
slavt^ry  a  burden  in,  hence  emanci- 
pation, I,  486 
and  South,  conflicting  interests,  I, 
225 
North  America,  prehistoric,  I,  28,  29 
settlement  an  outlet  for  the  crowded 

world,  I,  372,  373 
topographical  featnros,  1, 19  sq. 
North  Carolina,  I,  44n.,  II,  421,  426 
Nullification  acts,  of  South  Carolina, 
I,  528  sq. 

Office,  in  America  powerful,  the  offi- 
cer not,  I,  88,  89 

holders  a  sort  of  aristocracy,  II, 
376H. 

holding  as  a  protection  to  the  state, 
I,  84 ;  as  a  spur  to  public  spirit,  I, 
83,84 

removals  from,  I,  96, 136  sq. 

rotation  in,  1, 136».,  I37w. 

seeking,  coiitributes  to  French  Rev- 
olution of  1848,  II,  479 ;  in  democ- 
rocies.  II,  305-307 ;  debilitating  to 
the  body  politic,  II,  306;  in  Eu- 
rope, II,  305 

sliort  terms,  I,  304,  305 

tenure  of  otflce,  1, 136  sq. 
Officers,  administrative,  offenses  com- 
mitted by,  I,  96,  101-103 ;  Judicial 
penalties,  I,  92 

arbitrary  authority  in  America,  I, 
335,  336 

corruption,  I,  287 

in  democracies  not  the  best  men,  I, 
253,  321,  340 

duties  minutely  defined  in  New 
England,  I,  91 

elective,  their  independence  of  gov- 
ernment, II,  399;  must  be  subject 
to  judicial  correction,  I,  91 ;  and 
appointive,  reward  and  punish- 
ment, I,  91,  92,  95,  96,  98u. 

in  Europe  represent  force,  in  Amer- 
ica, right,  1, 118 

freedom  in  olnee  In  America,  I,  336 

impeachment.     See  Impeachment 

and  laymen  have  common  interest 
in  democracy,  I,  305 

ofTlcial  life  in  America,  commenda- 
ble simplicity,  I,  262,  263 
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OmceTn—nnntiniied 
^USh  "**"  ''^''**'"  '"   America.    I, 
proHooutlon  by  citizens,  1, 130 
Halurlcsan  Important  Index  of  form 
of  Kovcrnnicnt,  1, 264 ;   chief  olH 
.««    J  ^'Tr  '."  Heu.ocraclcs,  I.  278 
276;  in  United  Htutcs.  I    xxxlll 
263,264.  27(5,276,  II.  J8b'    *'   '''''""' 
Ohio,  coHKresslouul  rcpreHcntutloii. 

1,  BIO  ' 

"Mother  Of  Presidents,"  I,  xxvll 
negroes  and  slavery  prohibited,  I, 

pc.lltically  altln  to  Massachusetts,  I, 
prosperity,  I,  464,465.  467 
%,  376!*377  *""**^""""  ^°  the  West, 
Ohio'River,  I,  464 
Oratory,  in  AirM>rica,  II  94  95 
»»'"!''»•.  when  of  moment,  11.  113, 
113;  in  United  States,  II,  io8  sq 
Order  and  pnmnerlty  aisoiiated  In 
American  mind,  I,  381 


Panthei.m     See  REijdiON 

/  75H       **"''***®'^  from  township, 

art  of  creating  them,  I,  226 
constituencies  versus,  II,  110 
II,  icw's^'""'"*''*  ""^  aristocracies, 

^!.io'"f*"^'"if*®'^,  ''■?.™  'actions,  L  221, 
*^222    ^®^"®'^'  *•*«*'•  causes,  f,  221 

''Sfflce.fiir*''""^*"^"^*"*"" 
"^^eSj^ary  evil  in  freegovomments, 

P°J^lt^cal,  natural  formation,  II,  141, 

*'r*9^a^*'o^o°,®'',i*^®ll^^'^''"«teristics, 
I.  222,  223;  how  they  may  be  ty- 
rannical, II,  170  ^ 

spoils  system,  I,  xviii 

In  the  United  States,  1, 221  sq.;  aris- 
tocracy and  democracy  t1ie  un- 

ono^L'lS.?^^"'''''  'v  226.227;  effect 
of  loss  of  balance,  1, 227. 22H ;  based 

iTnlnn'' T^  l"terests,  endanger  the 
^^t^:.^'  H^^'l-'  centralization  the 
first  great  issue.  1, 223  sq. ;  deteri- 
oration  of,  1, 223-225 ;  growth  of  in- 
dependence, I,  V  sq. ;  Bow  formed, 

H«^AvP'"l^.^i*°'*  P»'»Ho  associa- 
tions the  chief  engfiies  of.  I,  xxxli. 
229;  religion,  rank,  and  public 
misery  not  issues.  1. 226 ;  of  Imeri- 
can  Ke volution,  I.  223-225 
Wee  Association  ;  Majority 
Partnershiij.    See  Association 

Patriotism,  a  modern  term,  II,  286 
^f'laws^rfi^l*^  V'  "'  "^    «ff«^'t 

fnnVJ^^'  ''  "^  '   "'  customs,  I,  309 

founded  on  reason  and  share  In 


Patriotism  _fo,i//„„^rf 

goveiiiment.  I,  309,  310;  founde.l 

po^or  and,  nmtually  dependent,  I, 

PaVron-^  '*""**"''  '•  208.  313.  342,  496 
P,uwf,?'   ""  ««nnccted    with   the 
PrcHTdeiuw,  r,  187, 153, 164,  170 

sr/rmrilL""""""  •»"'»  '--^e 

pf S^l'^i'^'  ',"""*  'n  America,  I,  406 
hiln        '  ""'*"""'  KoveriS^nt. 
History,  by  Proud,  II,  424 

"ia«!^i.X5S'^'"'^'-''""'^'«^«- 

slavery,  1,469 

wo  A  "17"''^  fllvlslble  into  the 
wealthy,  those  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  laborers,  i,  271 ;  in- 
fluence of  these  classes  on  fl- 
nances  of  state,  I,  271  sa 
Perfectibility  of  man.  II,  3?** 

"SSlc;,'.^%.X';"^  ""'  ^"-••'»« 

*'"»o?nJ  h,*  H.*lfV  ^^"^  one  Immutable 
,i/;-o"«V,l^'^lii^'»«»  .h««rt,  .1,  313 


nuif        .  .    "."^  "uiiiuu  neart.  i  ,si3 

fhnf"^"/  America,  cliaracter,  and 

'^^Ss" ""  "'  ** P^o"««'''8  home,  II, 

disappearance  of  wild  animals  and 

Indians  before  tliera,  I.  433.  434 
French  inferiority,  I, '379,  sV  410, 

life  of,  II,  436-439 
women,  II,  247,  436-439 
See  Wkst 

*'"'l?fe"l,  m'  ^'^^"^"P^iy  ot  future 
Plutarch,  cited,  II,  287,  345 
Putocracy.    See  Money;  Wealth 
Plymouth,  settlement  and  charter,  I, 

Plymouth  Rock,  I,  41 

sef s?!""'"*"^'"*  *°  aristocracies,  II, 
defined.  II,  86 
in  democracies,  sources,  II,  86  8a  • 

ifXSn  '""''  ""•*  ^^''  *"*^^'«' 

descriptive,  not  the  poetry  of  de- 

™«?™«y.„n.  89;   conception  of 

"nhnV' J;-  ^^rf^'   "Faust  "and 
o,^*^""je  Harold"  examples,   ll. 

93;    nflated  style.  11,94.95  ' 

eauahty  affects 'it.  II.  88,  89,  91 
religion  associated  with,  II,  87 

Vif^«{!.*f '^^"■*'?"y  connected  with 
the  state  in  America,  1. 119 

regulations,  I,  89. 112, 115 

volimteer,  in  United  States,  II,  427, 

^°'S    "''*''"*'°n''   I.    161,  166,  386. 
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Political  activity  in  United  States,  I, 
317  sq.,  328 ;  entire  people  pro- 
gressive, discussion,  I,  318,  319; 
education  of  the  canvass,  I,  320 

agitation  in  United  States  aflfects 
only  eecondary  laws,  I,  539,  540 

associations,  I,  229,  242  sq.  See  As- 
sociation; Parties 

freedom  the  only  cure  for  evils  of 
equaUty,  II.  128;  and  religious, 
incompatible,  II,  24 

ideas,  some  single  idea  always  gov- 
erns, II,  115 

institutions  must  reflect  civil  so- 
ciety, II,  234H. ;  must  be  imper- 
fect, 1, 153 

jurisdiction  defined,  necessary  in 
a  free  country,  I,  133.;  in  Europe 
an  extraordinary  resource,  may 
be  tyrannical,  I,  137;  in  France 
and  England,  1, 133, 134 

jurisdiction  in  the  United  States,  I, 
133  sq.,  II,  431, 432 ;  applies  to  offl- 
cials  only,  1, 135, 13fi,  137 ;  rigor  lies 
in  seeming  mildness,  1, 139 ;  sub- 
ject to  party  abuse,  1, 137-139 

liberty,  a  crisis  imminent,  I,  xlv 

morality  essential,  II,  177, 182 

pamphlets  in  America,  II,  65 

passions  greater  in  large  states  than 
in  small,  I,  204,  205 

questions  in  America  soon  become 
judicial,  I,  357 

strength,  the  greatest  lies  in  single- 
ness of  purpose,  1, 210 

trials  in  United  States  few,  1, 130. 
See  Officers 
Politicians,  follow,  not  lead,  the  peo- 
ple, I,  623 
Politics,  desert,  not  chance,  to  govern 
public  favors,  II,  182 

not  guided  by  remote  advantages 
and  true  interest,  1, 272,  273 

young  men  in,  I,  v  sq. 
Poor,  generously  aided  in  America,  T, 
278 ;  poor  laws.  New  England,  I, 
50  •  eflfect  of  equality  on  poverty, 
11,409 
Popular  government,  its  reality  in 
America,  I,  219  sq. 

sovereignty  in  America,  I,  xxxi,  72 ; 
American  and  European  ideas  of, 
II,  358,  359  ;  in  fact  almost  univer- 
sal, I,  69.    See  Sovereignty 
Popularity,  may  attach  to  an  enemy 

of  the  people,  1, 121 
Populism,  I,  vi 
Portuguese,  in  South  America,  I,  549, 

550 
Postal  system,  in  pioneer  America,  I, 
407w. 

of  United  States,  1, 145 
Prairies,  of  the  West,  I,  22,  25,  II,  413 
President,  change  of  administration 
aflfects  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment, I,  540 

commander  of  army  and  navy,  I, 
158,217 

compared  with  king  of  constitu- 
tional France,  I,  153  sq. 

Congress,,  in  fact,  his  superior,  his 


President — eonttnued 

independent  power  but  slight,  I, 
159,    160,   163,   164;  may   always 
overpower  him,  1, 152 
executive  functions,  senatorial  bal- 
ance, 1, 151,  152,  156 
Impeachment,  1, 134, 135 
inactive  at  close  of  term,  1, 162, 163 
Jackson's  character   and  acts,   I, 

631  sq. 
the  laws  give  him  strength,  cir- 
cumstances make  him  weak,  I, 
108,  159 
extent  of  patronage,  I,  157 
removals  by,  his  authority  in  dis- 
pute, 1, 156». 
responsible  to  the  people,  1, 161, 156 
salary  and  term  fixed,  1, 196 
not  a  part  of  sovereignty,  its  agent 

only,  1, 155 
veto  power,  1, 152, 153 
Presidential  election,  I,  161-153,  166, 
166  sq. 
dangers,  1, 160, 161, 162, 166 
delays  governmental   action  and 
causes  agitation,  1, 162-165, 170, 171 
why  not  direct,  1, 167 
engrosses  attention  of  citizens,  I, 

163, 171 
jeopardizes  minor  oflScers,  I,  164 
majority  will  sought  in,  1, 166, 167 
a  national  crisis,  1, 170, 171 
patronage  in,  1, 157, 158, 164, 170 
reelection,  its  dangers  and  advan- 
tages, 1, 171  sq. 
by  House  of   Representatives,  I, 
168, 169 

PinsnrHl^ln.   iUffinnltTr    ^f    re- 
strain E,~l.  '^^0-232 :  in  early  New 
^  ■BgglaSd.  il.i38r«ji 
(/^essential  Iti  union  of   citizens  in 

y  democracies,  II,  136  sq. 
\/ireedom  of,  affects  opinions,  cus- 
toms, laws,  society,  I,  230;  its 
alternative,  despotism,  I,  231,  232, 
234;  alone  can  combat,  evils  of 
equality,  II,-4Q0j4at.;  in^European 
monarchies,  T^TJi,  451;  and  of 
speech,  1, 231 ;  substitute  for  legal 
remedies  against  misgovternment, 
1, 232 ;  the  constitutive  element  of 
liberty,  I,  245;  and  freedom  of 
political  association,  11^  145,146: 
a  preventer  of  evils  rather  tnaira 
cause  of  good,  I,  230,  234 
necessary  to  neutralize  individual- 
ism, II,  135 
violence  of  language  inherent,  not 

circumstantial,  I,  233 
a  party  weapon,  I,  xxxii,  229 
canu'  't  create  passions,  I,  235 
public  opinion  must  be  reflected  by 
it,  II,  138 
Press  in  United  States,  I,  230-241,  II, 
66, 136  sq. 
attacks  on  public  men,  I,  ISO 
character  of  contents,  advertise- 
ments, 1, 235 
distortion  of  facts,  I,  238 
cause  of  its  small  influence,  force  of 
novelty  lost,  I,  235 
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[,  151-153,  165, 


of  citizens,  I, 


sentatives,  I, 


I,  230-241,  II, 


Press —continued  • 

condemnation  of  Andrew  Jackson, 

IJbel  suits  rare,  I,  234 

liberty,  compared  with  that  of 
*^ra?ce,I  233,  234,  effect  on  for- 
mation of  opinions.  I    iiHa    oai. 

wffi,?32*^^  ^''''''  ''"'•Illative 

the  multitude  of  Journals  is   thn 

[««»!*  «f  "eed,  „o't  of  freed^m*of 

the  press,  II,  137,  138:  lower  Its 

power  and  intelligence,  T  ^6? 

^  MsTS?^  supersede  principles. 

political,   less  powerful  than    In 

l!^m^'^'^'  ^l^y unrestrained; 

^topirA"'^^*"*'^^*^'*^^ 

£!dl;f?s%afu^S?r3r^«^^^«- 

"0^1!  47"o"'  abolition  dignifies  la- 
in Massachusetts,  1, 375 

VcrAelwIo'"^^^"^^^^^"^^- 
See Entail;  iNHEHiTANrE 
*^"»o?  and  criminr^i  reform.  I.  329 
studied  by  De  Tocqueville!'l,  x,  ll, 

^"«)5*  '"'*^''*^'  *"  aristocracies,  ll, 

^'e'^Vlf  4o:j,tor'**  «-'^  '  «^r*«"« 
^"362?3*63**^"*"*''"'^"*'  ''**'"®'^  «*•  "' 
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Public— con«nMe<f 

riiriie''"'^"  '°''  "«  alertness, 

"^aVlf  19?**"^*^^  ^°  U"'*«<i 

Puritans,   the   destiny  of    Amerirn 

embodied  in  the  flJst  Puritan"  t! 

their  character  and  aims  I  3« 

exodus  encouraged  bTEnVand,  I. 

hardships,  I,  41,  42 

leave  Holland,  J,  40 

attempt  to  educate  Indians,  I,  439, 

from  the  middle  classes  I  <i«  it 
social  contract  signed?  I,  42   '  ^ 

^"^l!"^.*'^^'*'''*"^®"^  ^«^8  against. 


pJ'^^c^^"^  to  equality,  II,  35C,  357 

"terirf,'65"'*''  "^^  '^^  -^^^'^  «»- 

'''"°?r/^'  ^^^  general  in  democracies 
as  to  avert  revolutions,  II,  310  so 
former  sanctity  in  Europe,  fl,  379  ^" 
growth  of  the  idea  in  individuals,  I, 

laws  stable  In  United  Ftates,  II,  314 
opportunity  to  acquire,  in  America; 
has  conservative  effect  cu  immi- 
grant  revolutionists,  I,  381 

Sy,  I^fir  '^^'''^  "'^  ^"^'^  P^«P- 
Prosperity,  and  order  associated  in 
American  mind,  I,  381 

*"  need8"2l',"i7o^  "°*  ^  ^''^^^'^  '"'« 
Prostitution,'  in     democracies    less 

dreadful  than  intrigues,  II!  254 
Protection.    See  Tariff 

Prm.!f*«Ml"''  undemocratic,  I,  385 
Proud,  William,  "History  of  Penn- 
sylvania." II,  424 
43tt!"45 '  ®''^*'ement  and  charter,  I, 

**"  uSii)^rt  s't.,T'"®°*-  «"e8  rare  in 

opinion.    SeeMAJoniTv-  Pniraa 

spirit^why  active  if  rdeS^cmV, 
1.  83;   in  the  United  States,   I, 


Racine,  II,  98 

""''"rxlvin^'i^*-  ^°  UuitedStates. 
RRpe,  capital  crime  in  Connecticut, 
Raphael,  inattention  to  anatomy,  II, 

Referendum,  the,  I,  xliv 
Reformation  of  sixteenth  century,  II, 

Reforms.  See  Revolution 

rH? JJ,'^!'^"'!;"^"^^  maintained  by 
in^}!f°,^i  ""*  PatHotism,  1, 117.  m 
m^an^aristocracy,  if  too  engrossing! 

aristocracy  conserves  it,  II.  87 

*'^28^'29^'*^®  necessary  to  its  life,  II, 
^xm»"^'tV°  America,  I,  xxxvU, 

cm«c    TT**?;?   the  most    demo- 
cratic, II,  26;   motives  and  in- 
ducements, IT,  152-154 
colonists  had  but  one,  1, 140 
creeds  and  transition  li, "9 
democracy's  most  precious  legacv 
from   aristocracy,   II.  175-  |i^f 
conception  of  the  divine,  ilgl- 
tends  to  divide  attributes  of  the 

11,  28,  29 ;  ni  rehgion,  I,  xliv :  its 
mi7rnnn'Jf'"r?'=^««'"26sq.! 

,Son!'lF.^2SS^l4*^'^"^««- 

'=nV,-^II»^  r -reSfeS 
.  against  it,  II,  I8I-I83    ^'^uuentits 

'TelSTl?2?^J"^'"'^"''  ^""^  fl-^d 

enervating  effects  of  doubt  II  24 
human  action  responsive  to  II  22 
immortality,  II,  175-I77        '     ' 

iRiMe"^"^^*^  natural  to  man, 
"^jerty  cannot  govern  without  faith, 
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Seligion — continued 
how  It  may  be  revived  by  wise  ma- 
terial prosperity,  II,  183 
Middle  Ages,  I,  557,  II,  154 
Mohammedanism,  II,  26 
religions  nations,  reason  for  their 

success,  II,  180 
nationalizing  tendency,  II,  375 
natural  and  reasonable  thing  in 
man,  1, 396 

laws  of  New  England,  I,  47,  48,  II, 
417,  418,  419 

liberty  and,  the  factors  of  American 
civilization,  their  relations  in 
New  England,  I,  53-55 

pantheistic  tendency  of  the  age,  II, 
36 

and  patriotism,  I,  308 

In  poetry,  II,  91-93 

politics,  its  observance  in,  essential 
to  its  life  among  the  people,  II, 
177;  connection  with  politics,  I, 
383 

present  attitude  of  man  toward,  I, 
399  sq.;  dangers  of  schism  and  in- 
diflfereuce,  I,  399,  400  ;  hypocrisy, 
I,  401 ;  usefulness  conceded  by  un- 
believers, I,  400 

i^  danger  when  it  leaves  its  own 
province,  II,  25,  26,  30,  31 

dimcult  as  a  science  to  most,  yet 
impoi'tant  to  all,  II,  22,  23 

self-fnterest  its  strongest  appeal  to 
man,  II,  162 

social  freedom  beneficially  re- 
strains it,  I,  390,  391 ;  society  and 
politics,  their  influence,  II,  26,  2V 

state  religion  of  only  temporary 
service,  II,  177 ;  how  it  strengthens 
the  state,  II,  376,  376;  state  and 
church  alliance  weakening  and 
unwise,  I,  396,  397, 398 ;  separation 
of,  I,  395 

In  Switzerland,  II,  449,  451 

teaches  the  secret  of  success  — to 
labor  for  the  future,  II,  180 ;  thus 
it  is  a  Qational  good,  II,  180, 181 

wane  ol'  its  influence  over  man- 
kind, 1,  419 
Religion  in  United  States,  religious 
animoftities  absent,  I,  226 

averse  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 
11,40 

harmony  of  attitude  toward,  I,  505 

clergy.    8eo  Clkrgy 

how  it  supports  democracy,  T,  383  so . 

freedom  from  forms,  II,  31 ;  reli- 
gious freedom,  I,  395,  539 

not  supported  by  government,  I, 
284m. 

itinerants,  II,  161 

the  road  to  knowledge,  I,  61 

cause  of  austerity  of  manners,  I, 
388;  manners  and  intelligence 
universally  influenced  by,  T,  389 

revolt  against  material  pursuits,  II, 
162 

sects  many,  morality  uniform,  I, 
387  sq. 

Interwoven  with  philosophy,  II,  5 

politics  and  political  power  coi- 


S^ligion — continued 

nected  with,  I.  384  sq.,  388,  392; 
political  institutions  harmonize 
with,  I,  394 

largely  a  matter  of  public  opinion, 
11,11 

republican  institutions  dependent 
on,  I,  391 

Roman  Catholics,  their  democracy, 
I,  384-386 

Sabbath-keeping,  II,  172 

sellish  aspect,  11, 147, 148 

spiritualism,  insanity,  II,  161 

strength  of  self-interest  and  the 
temporal,  II,  152-154 

great  virility,  hypocrisy,  I,  388 

missions  in  the  West,  I,  392 

supreme  with  women,  hence  sanc- 
tity of  marriage,  I,  389 
Religion.    See    also    Materialism; 
Roman  Catholics;  Self-inter- 
est; Selfishness 
Removals,  by  the  President,  1, 156, 164 
Representation,  effect    of,  in  a   de- 
mocracy, on  the  spirit  of  despo- 
tism, TI,  394,  395 
Representatives,  free  will  of,  benefi- 
cial, II,  462 

State.    See  State  Legislature 

in  United  States,  ambition,  con- 
stituents' dem'inds,  II,  109  sq. ; 
their  character,  II,  109  sq. ;  elec- 
tion, term,  1, 150 
Representatives,  House  of,  based  on 
pojtulation,  1, 148 

election  of  President  by,  1, 168, 169 

impeachment  by,  1, 151 

inferiority  of  members  owing  tc 
direct  suftVage,  I,  259,  260 
Republic,  is  a  large  one  possible  1 1, 20? 
Republican  party  of  the  Revolution 

and  after,  I,  223-225 
Republicanism,  defined,  I,  536 

easiest  sup;»lanted  by  a  despotism, 
1,641 

contiast  with  European  notion,  I, 
536,  537 

in  the  United  States,  probable  dura- 
tion, I,  635  sq. 

Sc>,e  Democtjacy 
Revfci  ence  for  what  is  old  united  with 

love  or  law  and  order,  I,  353 
Revolution,  effect  on  individual  am- 
bition, II,  297,  298 

American  attitude,  II,  314  sq. 

aristocracy,  why  easier  to  produce 
in  an,  II,  318 ;  transition  to  demo- 
cracy, II,  297,  298.  308 

vital  cause  of  any,  II,  482,  483 

followed  by  strong,  centralized 
government,  II,  366,  367 

commercial  spirit  ave^'se  to,  II,  311, 
312 

democracies,  though  constantly 
chaiiglug,  are  not  revoluuonary, 
II,  308  sq. 

democracy,  danger  in,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  its  array,  II,  328, 
329 ;  injured  more  than  is  aristoc- 
racy by  the  ensuing  contempt  for 
forms  and  private  rights,  II,  403, 
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e  of,  based  on 


^evo'ution— continued 

qi«  1^®°?"  ""^"^  revolution,  I,  310. 
?,inH2;'  t*«'n"cratit!  iread  of,  umy 
hinder  progress,  II,  323:  and  it- 
leads  to  contralization.  II,  361 
necessary  to  introduce  equality;  II. 

7itKr^e??i:'^orq«  -"  »>— 

•'"reme'dy!  U* S^'  '"* " ^^"^«^«"« 
^®?.'l®.'"Ll.".  •democratic  times,  11. 
,  m^ode^rXlfeP^ '    ^''^"°-'    - 

mankind  as  afleeted  by,  ii  o  7 
K*'^:*/  a«  affected  by  11.' 312 

II,  3lir*"*^^  ""'^  favorable  to. 
See      American       REvoLUTrnv  • 

filfj^'*"**'  V^l-  (declared  to  be  a 
democracy,  I,  49;*.  " 

Ri«,  i!T74h!'  ^"^''"^  contract,  I,  43h. 

Right,  idea  of,  opposed  to  envv  I  417 
in  pontics,  recognized  by  those  bay! 
Ro«H«^  P'>li,tical  rFghts,  1, 5li-3l3 

284  ^^^^  '^°'"''  *'"'  ^"  ^"lerica,  I, 
Rocky  ftffountains,  I,  22 

I  S8i^"4s^^i^"f  <^e'»ocratic  class 
qi .   l^l^l  ^'^^"y  "^  formalism,  II 

wllerritL,^/^"^^^  ^^'^'^  ^'-- 

Mdlry'^^?,,^S?fda5;y^^^l- 
vide  posterity,  II,  34  **'^"*='*"y  «*^- 

progress  would  be  very  great  were 

It  aloof  from  poIltic8,-^l!,  34 
proselytism,  II,  33        '     '  ^* 
womeii  more   restricted   than    bv 
Protestants,  II,  241  ^ 

Rome,  essentially  an  aristocracy,  II, 

under  '.he  Caesars,  I,  320«. 
cnrlst  anity  and  ancient,  II,  27  28 
f™e"^  to  conquered  foes,  II,  204 
Ideas  of  honor,  valor,  II,  287 
literature  useful  to  democracies,  II, 

mechanical  science  unknown,  II,  64 
principles  of  government,  inequa  * 

ity.  firait  of  despotism,  II,  390 
See  Antiquity 

Rotation  in  office,  I,  136;(.,  137m. 

Russia,  m  America,  I,  554 
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i?  fc-^™^'^'*"}"'  ?•  ^^S,  546;  II.  39 
St.  Domingo,  colonization,  I,  37 
Salaries.    See  Officers 
Savage  life,  its  charm,  I,  443h 


^^""mFsil"^^'  ®***®  ^°°*^ol  over,  II, 

'*:' pe^Si!^?/^"^-*  -  >^« 

"&^^^a:i'i*%rr52"53^^ 

/Sdtll%Ko"«*^°^*««'   ^-^^ 
Secession,  States'  right  of,  I.  498  499 
Secrecy,  essential  to    foreimi    rela- 
tions, I,  299  "'^cigu    icia- 

Secret  societies,  alien  where  freedom 

of  association  exists,  I,  248 
Se  ectmen  of  townships  I  78 

e red["lL?!,  '"'^l^ifials   consid- 
+!.„      •     .^P^islation,  J,  9H 

*'xxPx'iri?' l/9tV^  understood,  I, 

^'' U9,"m  '  "°*^'  individualism,   II, 

®*"**';''  indirect  election  secures  men 

-  tesrn?^t^^,?,o 
''KS™'^irirm*"^"»«  ^««-- 

represents  the  States.  1,148 

TUREr''^'"    ''''^^^«'    LEGI8LA- 

Seryants,  in   aristocracies,   code   of 

TelTli  'oW;  2^''  causes  of  con 

,SeS'lT22?''''='^«^"«t'»«- 

in  democracies,  II,  215  so  •   tiinir 

position  tcmp'orary,l/,%i9.*2oT 

II  22l'Lw*,'',^"*'-  "»*  devotion 
II  29^90-? .'  *"iio^ing  revolutions 
II  22^        ^ei'vice  not  degrading. 

Sexes,   equality,    American    under- 
standing  of,  ir,  258  sq. 

^''8t\^tas'riJ'6r"^''"y    i°     United 
^'''"en  "^  ^^'  P*"^''-    ^ee  Select- 
Size,  effect  on  nations,  I,  202  so 
Skepticism,  ill    effect    on    material 
condition  of  the  people,  if  Sol 

^'""^'sf  il  "if ''^  ''^^^'  '•  *57'  ^58,  487, 
compared  with  aristocracy,  I,  459, 

resulting    short-lived    aristocracv 

111  American  Revolution  I  ss*^ 

eolcu-  associated  with  m'odern,  I, 

•"  vlrSa,  \%''   ^"^'•«^»*=«<*   1"^" 
origin  unknown,  I,  457 
Soutli  throughout  the  world  ori-i- 
uates  in,  I,  462.  473  ' 
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Slavery — continued 
suppressed  and  re/lved  by  Chris- 
tianity, I,  457 
wealth  production,  affected  how,  I, 

467 
See  Neqeo  Slavery 
Smith.John,  Captain,"  Historic  of  Vir- 
ginia and  New  EuKland,"  II,  421 
Smith,   William,    "History  ot   New 

York,"  II,  424 
Smuggling,  uncommon    in    United 

States,  II,  427 
Social  condition  in  America,  1, 57  sq. ; 
its  sources,  I,  57 
contract  of  the  Puritans,  I,  42,  43 
equality,  I,  5,  6,  II,  215 
Socialism,  state  aHsumption  ot  for- 
merly private  undertakings,  II, 
374,  375 
Societies.    See  Association 
Society,  defined,  I,  505 
function  of  dogmatic  beUef  in,  II, 

8,9 
everything  permissible  for  its  in- 
terest, an  impious  adage,  I,  390 
influences,  not  legislative,  affecting, 

I,  209 
objects  of,  I,  322 

ultimately  to  be  formed  of  coteries, 

II,  264 

in  United  States  as  seen  by  De 
TocquevUle,  I,  x,  sq. 
Sociology,    study    of,    necessary  to 

knowledge  of  politics,  I,  57 
Socrates,  onlmmortality,  II,  176 
Sorcery,  a  capital  crime  in  Connecti- 
cut, I,  46 
South,  agriculturally,  I,  503,  504 
dependent  on  the  North,  even  if 

disunited,  I,  561 
education  in,  I,  405 
and  North,  commercial  comparison, 

I,  467.  468,  513,  514 

as  a  field  for  Northern  speculation, 

II,  192 
primogeniture  in,  I,  469, 470 
slavery,  chief  influence  in  the,  T,  36 ; 

as  affecting  the  character  of  the 

people,  I,  507,  508 
suffrage  affected  by  moral  tone  of 

people,  I,  258 
attitude  on  tarlft',  I,  617 
why  hostile  to  the  Union  that  its 

interests  demand,  I,  516,  517 
South  America,  its  future,  a  great 

commercial  tield,  I,  549,  550 
Indians,  Spanish    persecution,    1, 

455,  456 
republics,   I,   207,  410;    revolution 

possibly  their  normal  state,  I, 

296 
naturally  dependent  commercially 

on  United  States,  I,  550 
vegetation,  II,  414 
South  Carolina,  colomal,  I,  44»i,.,  II, 

421 

nullification  ordinance,  I,  629,  530, 
531 ;  compromise  legislation  by 
Congress,  I,  631;  menaces  the 
United  States,  I,  530;  popular 
vote,  I,  630»l. 


Southwest,   settled   by  speculators 
and  adventurers,  I,  268 
universal  suffrage  a  peril,  I,  268 
violence  In,  I,  293 
Spain,  provincial  customs,  imports. 
1, 146 
persecution  of  Indians,  I,  465,  456 
in  South  America,  I,  549,  550 

war  with  United  States  (1898),  I,xlvi 
Sparks,  Jared,  I,  xiv,  xxxil 
Spencer,  John  C,  I,  xiv 
Spiritualism,  II,  161 
Sovereigns,  dependent  more  on  loans 

than  on  private  fortune,  II,  377 
Sovereignty,  its  composition,  of  con- 
federacies, 1,  493-495 
defined.  1, 154 ;  kinds  of,  I.  72 
"the  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  1, 326 
at  bottom  always  rests  with  the 

people,  I,  69 
of  the  United  States,  1. 140  sn.,  493- 
495 

See  PopuLAii  Sovereignty 
State,  the,  I,  104  sq. 

administration    needed    in    large 
undertakings,  1, 112 

assistance,  II,  305,  361.  362,  377 

enterprise,  private   entei-prise    in 
America,  1, 119 
States,  advantages  over  small  na- 
tions, 1,207 

citizens'     rights      and     interests 
mainly  reserved,  I,  495 

constitutions  and  that  of  the  Union, 
1, 193  sq. ;  defects,  I,  193 

democracy  strengthened  by  their 
existence,  I,  382 

executive  power.    See  Governor 

Federal  authority,  conflicts  with  I, 
200 ;  where  they  may  occur,  I,  212, 
213;  States  usually  successful,  I, 
524  sq. ;  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
I,  526-528 ;  Indians,  I,  624,  525 ;  in- 
ternal improvements,  I,  524;  uul- 
liflcation  doctrine  defined  by 
Calhoun,  1,629;  tariff,  1824,  1828, 
I,  528  sq. ;  submission  of  States,  I, 
140;  the  Union  naturally  antago- 
nized by  them,  1, 177 

Federal  courts  and  Stare  courts,  I, 
177,  178,  180,  182,  188,  191 

their  function  restricted  but  con- 
stant, I,  494,  495 

governments  over-centralized,  dan- 
ger, I,  111 ;  more  centralized  and 
energetic  than  in  absolutisms,  I, 
344;  knowledge  of  them  requisite 
to  study  of  the  Union,  I,  73,  74; 
their  sphere,  I,  73  sq. ;  State  gov- 
erns, town  and  county  execute,  I, 
101 

internal  affairs,  national  interfer- 
ence, 1, 145 

interstate  commerce,  I,  xxxil,  146, 

520,  521 
Judges,  election  of,  I,  356 

laws    nuist  accord   with    Federal 

Constitution,  1, 125  sq.,  188, 189 
legislatures,  short  term,  T,  194,  195; 
»)otl;   branches   elective,   I,   195; 
two  branches  essential,  1, 104, 106 ; 
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ouiH,  imports. 


ed    in    lar^e 


er  suiall   na- 


na! interfer- 
I,  xxxii,  146, 


States  —  conHnited 

i^ri'inf„i''*T^?J"««entatfvoa,  when 

siipreniucy,  1,  no       '       '  ^"®'  "" 
majority,  Its  power.  I  3!u  qo«! 

patriotism  o/clti'z';:it''T3,2U, 

SsStlWr'^'"^"*'  '' " 

^Tii  sT''"*^ '"  ^''^^^^^  Senate,  I, 

^'lyje^eignty.  not  in  danger,  i  535. 
diminished  by  power  of  si',?;^^  1' 
courts  r   isn-  iT.fl.T         .^^''^ral 

01^  witn  the   Union,  f,   140,  143, 

f«fflKSl!.'n^1%l^- 
'Tn5S«'^'^^«P«"-^o''t'- 
townships.    See  Township 

''ua!.^i;W'"^^-"^tothe 

V;£:'28r^'^"°'^«l>'^"^«'^them. 
r*|in}a.^iy:i?l-   "°'«t-^  Of  Vir- 

"n^^'^k"^^' ^n^™erica.  adoption,  i. 
sid'er^rt  Tocqueville's  vieWs  c(  u- 
siaered,  I,  xxxii;  mltieates  dnn 
ger  of  association,  I   250 -know" 
ledge  of  candidates  remiisitnT; 

255;  effects  not  general] viindPi- 

fe»cr^'tic'^  i4*isrr'^5;"ss 

2^3*  i;'e««  tittest  m^i  in'oHii?i! 
^ea  sq. ;  liow  reached,  I,  71 ;  sive^ 

?o^ZhJ2,  *''•'  ^°,^«^  ''lasses,'  rT  273  1 
results  sliown  by  comnavinu-  s.  . 

f25r2?„^T,*''V"«^«''t^^^^^^^^ 
luoralitv  rV  th.^'^^ii^  ^'^''ies  with 

tremo  respousibiljiy,  r,  102 
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^"^n^S"*^'  ''^^"'■°  "'  aristocracy, 

te1^p1nS.e1t".'ir4l6^"4«?'.^"4"r 
eral  functions  reseiVed  b  v^  li  ^lei  • 

ilf'Tm    ^"^^^  ^"*  «»e  cf'a'Jn: 

Confederation  weak,  1. 199»    oib 

tlori''^^  ^""^  «'-*^"t«d  S'of  na- 

a  F"ede?re'r?,°'*''"^^««  ^^ea^'rt 
TT  ^iir  .LParty  and  patriotism 

II,  466,  468;  and  liberty  new  I'n' 
mintlp'd  PtT.^"**  representative: 
b  ft V  nf 'li^  ^^^'  i^3  K  lience  insta- 
isQ   •^  Of  laws  and  aristocracy  ir 
IT  i,i?«'i^eval  power  lost  thro^Igh' 

n"  452'  T.":'  ^*''"'«  «*  the  pS 

I8S0  t7  1^?'  <1emocratlo  dawn 
cattonsofii'"  '••'solution,  compl : 

Republic  prior  to  the  French 
Revolution  and  until  1830,  irfi^ 
451;  its  military  and  commeJ-Hin 

fees's':if44f4k?L^^^^ 

462-Tta^rtVii^*'^."^  execution,  ir. 
462    Its  distinct  powers,   its  im 
limited  power    ir  r«i .  U„  '' 

bers  rpat^rii^A*'  *?^'  1*8  meni- 
+iff  „  ^''"*'*^^  *o  prior  action  of 
the  cantons,  II,  462,  463 

WeT      '■^'' ""  ''^'*"'^''  executive, 
equalit/  in,  II,  460 
execufave  dependent  on  legislature, 

^fm''of*'"«"ii*"T"T"*i^'  ™"«t  l^P'^r- 
8»eht  IT  iri'Ii.^*"^^^  •■    PO^«'- 


will  be  reached,  if,  468 
effect  of  French  Revolution,  II,  ^49, 

■'"ponfuZ^''*"i"^  dependent  on  ex- 
II  fc^fi^'^i^'^^''^'^^^^  powers, 
iVoK'lI,£r'"^"^«»^«'t''« 
"  cre^.^rsi^--^^*^  logislation.  de- 
Napoleon's  Act  of  Mediation  II  4w 

YouK  '  '  *^8-*59.  See  New 
^* "rWi  y^f  *l*""«ii«  of  the  country, 
,^.''.Ti!5'""?^  1^*8,71.460/1. 

Oonfr^«H.llV'''"*'iV^^  ^vcakened  the 
I  onff  aeration  li.  405  4fi« 

,,  sovereignty  divided,  11,'  111  so 

'""n'uferS'iiS""'-''    P-"Pt 
Its  sclflsli  bnsis,  li,  214 
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Tanner's    tnomolrs   of     life   among 

ttie  Indiaus,  I,  ii6ii. 
Tariff  agltiitinn  in  the  United  States, 
aHHOciatioQH,  I,  246  Hq. 
anti-tariff  convention  of  1831, 1,  245- 
247 ;  denies  Congress  riglit  to  im- 
pose tariff,  I,  246 
protection  of  industrlea  (1832)  de- 
sired by  the  North,  I.  225 
South  opposed  to,  I,  517 
struggle,  1824,  1828,  nullification,  I, 
628  sq. 
Taste,  in  democracies  varies  chiefly 

in  degree,  II,  159 
Taxation,  in  aristocracies  and  democ- 
racies, I,  274,  275 
county  assembly  levies   taxes  in 

certain  States,  1, 100 
democracies  considered,  I,  270-275 
Federal,  I,  145,  199,  200  (see  212) ; 

hew  enforced,  1, 187, 188 
France    compared    with    that    of 
United   States,  national   wealth 
and  expenses,  1, 280-286 
New  England  levy  and  collection, 

1, 110,  111 
punishment  of  evasion,  I,  95 
State  levies  and  expenditures  in 

America,  I,  270  sq. 
township,  I,  79 
See  Expenditures 
Tea  duties,  revolt  against,  I,  289ji. 
Temperance.activityiuUnitedStates, 
I,  318,  319,  II,  133, 134.     See  LiQUOK 
Temperature,  of  America  lower  tban 

that  of  Europe,  I,  474n. 
Tennessee,  1, 102n.,  II,  425 
Texas,  Mexicans  unable  to  hold  it,  I, 
554,  555 
probable  loss  to  Mexico,  I,  447>i., 
448W-. 
Titles,  of  nobility  forbidden,  1, 145 
Tobacco,  and  slavery,  I,  469«.,  475 
Township,  American  system,  1, 74  sq.; 
author's  view  considered,  I,  xxxi, 
xxxii;  germ  of  I'roi?  institutions 
in  United  States,  planted  by  colo- 
nists, I,  34 
affairs  should  be  inspected  by  State, 

I,  lllM. 

citizenship  developed  by  duties  of, 
I,  85,  8(>,  553>l. 

and  county  throuffhout  the  Unio».i, 
though  varying,  8ul>*tantiallv  the 
same,  1, 101 

C(mrt  of  Sessions,  1.  93  sq. 

democracy  protected  by  the  sys- 
tem, I,  70,  382 

duties  enforced  indirectlv.  I,  95h. 

expenses  and  taxation,  difflculty  of 
ascertainment,  I,  282  sq. 

government  is  direct  in,  offlcere,  I, 
77 ;  in  1650,  I,  50 

independence  primal,  not  subordi- 
nate to  the  State,  I,  81 ;  tlie  core 
of  American  liberty,  I,  49,  50 

may  be  sued  by  an  individual,  I,  98 

Justices  of  the  peace,  I,  93,  94 

life  in  the,  I,  80 

natural  political  l)ody,  I,  74,  75 

New  England,  advantageous  size, 


Tovraship  —  ronthmed 

I,  77;  system  of  government,  I, 
77  sq.;  completeness  of  records, 
-      I,  60,  51 
officers,  number,  independence  of 

each  otlier,  I,  90 
powers  of  the,  I,  77  sq.,  81.  82,  89 
selectmen,  other  oBBcers,  1,  78-80 
south  of  New  England  surrender 

much  power  to  counties,  I,  99  sq. 
spirit,  its  source,  value,  and  exer- 
cise, I,  83-85 
relation  to  the  State,  I,  81,  82,  91 
and  State  taxes,  I,  81 
town-meetings,    i,  79;    "C'est   la 
Comnmne! ''  I,  xvii ;  of  New  Eng- 
land, 1, 79 ;  the  school  of  liberty, 
I,  xvii,  76.    See  Association 
tyranny  checked  by,  I,  347,  420 
universally  commended  in  Europe 
and  America,  final  proof  of  its 
utility,  1, 121, 122 
See  Cities 
Tradition,    its    value  in    protecting 

against  tyranny,  I,  419  sq. 
Tranquillity  and  material  prosperity 
not  the  sole  objects  of   govern- 
ment, II,  170 
Trial  by  battel,  II,  294 
Trumbull's,    Benjamin,    History    of 

Connecticut,  II,  423 
Trustees.    See  Selectmen 
Trusts,    among    manufacturers,    I, 

xxix,  xlv,  II,  231 
Turkey,  secret  of  its  triumphs,  reason 

for  Its  decay,  1, 117, 118 
Turnpikes,  in  United  States,  I,  284/1. 
Tyranny,  a   crime  in   England  and 
America,  1, 131 
its  opportunity  where  citizens  neg- 
lect public  duties,  II,  163-171 
See  Despotism 

Uniformity,  as  conceived  by  man,  be- 
littling, II,  442 

resulting  from  centralization,  I, 
113,  II,  363,  375 

the  divine  purpose,  II,  442 

resulting  from  equality,  II,  409,  410 

of  legislation  essential  to  democ- 
racy, II,  356,  357,  398 
United  Netherlands,  I,  50O/I. 
United  States,  activity,  of  intellect, 
its  measure  and  results,  II,  46, 
316,  317;  political  and  social,  I, 
317  sq. ;  of  young  men  in  politics, 
I,  v;  of  public  interest,  II,  127, 
128 

administration  apparently  absent, 
1,87;  division  of  administrative 
powers,  II,  399 

advantages  of  great  and  small  na- 
tions combined,  I,  200-209 

agriculture.    See  Agricultuke 

annexation  questions,  1,  xxviii 

architecture  pretentious,  Washing- 
t(m,  D.  C,  II,  61,  63.  64 

advantage  of  inheriting  aristo- 
cratic ideas,  II,  368 

aristoi'racy  wrongly  thought  by  Eu- 
ropeans to  be  imminent  in  Amer- 
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I,    History    of 


etl  by  man,  be- 
itraHzation,  I, 


United  States  -continued 
lfIJ^,H^'''**^.">"«ti  distributed  I  H« 

'S?ntrir?3r*"^««- »' ««. 

Civil  War,  1861-65,  I.  V 
activltv.  I    i9n   toi  .       PO"tical 

iroVieuiialf  i:'*3 J9  ^ '^To^'^^  ""• 

I  370 '?i^«.I'«Ji'lence"of  j.iovinces' 
T  Hk'  ^^^  ®*»« Of  acqiifrinsr  Inn.]' 
I,  376  so.;  laws  T  qso  inn.     ^  '™"' 

8q. ;  moral  education    r   J?:'  "*" 
T   .)oo     P'  ^'252    the  first  erent 

I,  289;  Its  Self-conCTftL  I   MSsn 

*^«  only  successful  and  peaceful' 
1^409,410;  not  fully  tSaTlfto 

timefor4tatorshi]f^^t';.o'^e,l. 

KK- -^"'''o-Amerloan  race.  T  isfi 
f  ^  •  Po^^'ble  result  of  a  ciVil'war 
1,635;  would  uot  materially  check 
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eral  smalle  ■  uMons  T   IL^"^^'" 
toward,  I,  C07  508  •  hn*"'®^»^e''y 


sion,  „    tie  ™le    I  'Sj  -    - 
Knglish  people,  a  branch  of  the,  U 

proSiptly,  !,'&  '°  ^"^•^e*''  errors 

*  m'asf '''  P'^*^^"'^  authority,  Ii, 

Fodarril*"""";I'l*0«9- 
slnHin,,  ?^  'I™'"®"'  siniplitfed  bv 

yields  to  ^S'B?ate'UsSnl' 
If  498 ;  national  ritrbts  rifii^  A^?  ?' 

west   rsT/'JI^  renl^r  movin*, 
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concentrated  tUau  it  ever  was  In 
Europe,  1, 110  ;  early  Htnte  fear  of, 
I,  622 ;  waning,  I,  520  Hq.,  534,  635 

Federal  ayeteni,  its  fltuess  to  its 
people,  t,  209  sq. 

not  strictly  a  feneration,  rather  an 
incomplete  nation,  I,  201 

finance,  1, 146, 183 

foreign  war  Improbable,  I,  217,  218 

formation,  T,  142, 143 

founders,  equality  of  intellect  and 
condition  among,  I,  371.  See  Col- 
onies; Colonists 

and  France,  president  and  king 
compared,  1, 153  sq. 

future  prospects,  I,  xlvl,  553j5q. 

only  nation  where  original  elements 
are  distinguishable,  and  whoso 
growth  can  bo  surely  traced,  I, 

32 

historical  authorities,  11,  420-424; 
materials,  chiefly  newspapers, 
owing  to  method  of  adniluistra- 
tlon,  neglect  of  records.  1. 268, 269 ; 
author's  views  disputed,  I,  269«. 

how  the  people  govern,  T,  219  sq. 

huiimn  nature,  evils  arising  from, 
how  counterbalanced,  T,  417 

Independence  of  thought  uimsu.il 
in,  I,  337  so.;  why  the  author 
thought  so,  1,  XXXV 

Independent  of  other  nations,  T,  105 

Individualism,  how  it  is  affected,  I, 
xxxix,  II,  124-128 

insanity,  II,  l(i7 

inquiry  into  fitness  of  their  institu- 
tions for  otlier  peoples,  I,  414  mt. 

Institutions,  probable  duration,  I, 
535  sq. 

Interests  and  civilization,  commu- 
nity of,  1, 215 ;  though  diverse,  har- 
monious, I,  503,  504 

isolation,  I.  xxxvi,  160,  215.  217,  218, 
285,  369,  II.  324;  foreign  relations, 
I,  296,  297 ;  renders  free  from  for- 
eign influence  or  attack,  I,  369; 
liable  only  to  naval  war  with  Eu- 
rope, II,  432,  433;  external  war 
improbable,  I,  285 

honorable  condition  of  labor  In,  I, 
xxxix,  II,  184-186 

partition  of  laud,  good  effect,  1, 63, 64 

language.    Sec  L.\N<inAOK 

laws,  generally  beneticlal,  I,  307; 
dependent  on  environment  as 
well  as  manners,  I,  414,  415;  le- 
nient, bankruptcy,  murder,  1, 293; 
impracticable  or  offensive  laws 
infrequent,  I,  293;  indirectly 
made  by  the  people,  and  favor 
poorer  classes,  the  government 
theirs,  I,  315-317 ;  general  ten- 
dency of,  instincts  of  legislators, 
1,302  sq.    See  Law 

leader  of  the  New  World,  I,  550 

legislation  and  diversity  of  Inter- 
ests, I,  149,  150;  legislative  ac- 
tivity, I,  328 

Insipid  and  anti-poetic  life,  II,  90 

local  goverumeut,  source  of,  I,  537, 
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368;   independence,  the  root   of 
popular  sovereignty,  F,  638,  639 

mnijority  rule,  greatest  daiigers 
hinge  on,  I,  343  sq. ;  evil  effects 
of,  I,  340  sq. ;  chief  evil,  the  irre- 
sistible strength  of,  1, 332 ;  ch(5oks 
upon  its  strength,  I,  334n.,  336n. 
See  Majority 

maritime  interests,  I,  543  sq.,  II,  191 

masters  and  servants,  II,  215,  220, 
222,  223 

men  of  great  talent  not  apt  to  be 
given  oJlice,  I,  xxxiil,  253-256, 
340;  they  rarely  seek  otHce,  I, 
266 

have  no  metropolis,  yet  have  large 
cities  with  gi'eat  dangers,  I,  370 

monarchy  Impossible,  I,  638 

the  liomo  of  municipal  and  provin- 
cial government,  I,  537,  538 

national  affairs  excite  less  Interest 
than  local,  II,  126, 127 

Northern  civilization  dominates,  I, 
621 

official  corruption,  I,  287;  salaries. 
See  Officers 

opportunity  for  the  individual,  I, 
218 

parties  In,  their  deterioration,  I, 
223-225.  See  Parties 

patriotism, I,  xlvi ;  not  found  among 
political  leaders,  I,  342 ;  chietty  di- 
rected to  States,  I,  207,  208, 496, 520 

people  the  sourcts  of  all  power,  I,  505 

poetry  In.    See  Poetry 

political  agitation  constant.  Its  sig- 
nificance, I,  539,  540;  ambition, 
petty,  II,  109 ;  jurisdiction,  I,  133 
sq. 

population,  density  compared  with 
that  of  Europe,  I,  511h.  ;  ratio  of 
Increase,  I,  611 ;  increases  at  the 
same  ratio  as  In  the  colonies,  I, 
555, 556 ;  with  its  increase  the  Fed- 
eral tie  win  weaken,  I,  511 ;  west- 
ward movement,  I,  xxvll,  512,514, 
515 

security  of  position,  effect  on  Pres- 
ident, I,  158,  159 

prisons  of,  studied  by  De  Tocque- 
vllle,  I,  X,  XV 

prosperity,  as  a  source  of  danger,  I, 
618,619;  secret  of,  II,  128 

great  public  enterprise  due  to  co- 
opc^ration,  11,191 

public  spirit,  I,  308  sq. 

race  problems,  T,  xxvii,  xxvlii; 
three  races,  European,  Indiau, 
negro,  I,  424  sq. ;  harriers  be- 
tween them,  I,  425;  negroes  and 
Indians  have  nothing  in  common, 
1,425 

railroads,  I,  xxvii,  II,  191 

religion,  treatises,  etc.,  II,  65;  re- 
ligious freedoiu,  I,  539 

representatives  and  constituencies, 
their  nature,  II,  109  sq. 

republicauism  accepted  In  the  Uni- 
ted States  without  question  as  to 
Its  fitness,  I,  540 
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United  BtatoH -continued 
revolution,  posslblliUes  of   ir  qii 
Hci.;^negr,.e8  the  j>Ahlda»le, 

relation  of  rich  nnd  poor.  II  127 
Koinan  Cathollo  proKress  il  •«  11 
sailors,  T,  fii4-m,h,  39  '   ^'  ^* 

"1,  XI,  40;  rellanco  on  EuroiiP  in 
scfeucc  and  art.  II,  «  42       '      "" 
sea-coast  and  harbors.  I.  543 
self-Kovernmout  of  tlie  individual 

slmpllrfes  government.  II  4fi7 
slavery,    gee  Neoho  Slavehy 
society.  Its  aspect  at  once  various 
?"!L;f  »""tono,.8.  II.  a?8-28of  7l 
lected  by  state  governments,  T, 

South  American  commerce,  I,  549, 

sovereignty.  1, 140  sq. ;  divided  skill 
In  correcting  this  weakness,  i.  is" 

Xuh^^^  ^^^^  (^838),  I,  xlvl 
Change  In  adminlstratlou.  I  540. 

tSl  II,"3?6    °^'  ^'"^"^'^^  ««"^i«- 

';=tKav*°«*^*««-- 

States.    See  States 
taxatlon.dlffleulty  of  complete]  v  as- 
certaining, I,  282  sq. ;  the  ess^n 

Sfth  S  »  2«^'  h'  *  ""'pared 

^  S5?v?lt*,^fS£i''2'7n4*'«- 
terrfiorial  extent,  LsmV  aud*a„ 
sence  of  an  arm'y  /avor  revolt  of" 

Slfv  of  int^'rLf  ^'^^  ^1*"  ««™ 
UnU  l"'5^2^*''  ^t'-engthens  the 

^t1S?l3^''"™  ^^^»'  restriction, 
topography,  I,  20  sq. 
township   systtMn  a  great  aid  in 
.  P^««re8s.  l  5SSn.    Sef  Townsh  ? 

f5i**""^°'  colonies  weaken  cen- 

tral  government,  1, 496 
cause  of  Union,  1, 146  sq.;  Union's 

« Jl8tence.depends  on  self-intOTest 

Hm,,..!^  **  '^"•^  producing  a  na 

Washington  City,  li,  63 
national  wealth  unknown.  I  281 

UniSr^a?cfB\^a?eKis?tt^^k 
upon,  I.  227,  52Gl528^  irindeSen 
deuce  offends  the  people,  iS'^'"" 


its 
it» 


Veto  power,  I,  174 
Virginia,  I,  xxvli,  469 

historical  authorities,  II.  421 
™P«1.<''"»ent,  1, 138  '     '  "^ 
law  of  liihoritance,  TI,  425 

Vote  cte  f  lia""^'^^'  ".  ^0^ 
Volurre'8  method  of  philosophy,- II,  * 
Wa 


Valor,  II,  287 

Vermont,  law  of  Inheritance,  II,  425 


'Kf-f'  *®"'*'  "nder  demooracv   fn 

feiS'i'l.'^y^'^^'  '^  -iem^ocra.^ 
"TeS^^"  I'"^«^'  I.  215.  216.  ir, 

"^li^  <i'?f .'■'i^'""''tf'^  1"  deraocracles, 
cles  Is' h,?f7"'^'i^*''''^t«^  deinocra- 
P08slbl«  "ii°'"'i'*''°  ^a^"'  II.  353N  ; 
s?o*      T  ®*^<5t   on    the    Unlt^'d 

P^^tates.  I.  535;  1861-65.  I,  v. 

Constitution  on,  1. 144  uk 

douiocracies  averse  to,  n  324-  in 
democracies,  danger  of  dlse.m 
*«".' among  non-ctimbatantsril' 
g^r'of^^l°fi  V^^  l^^°*"««  aSd  da"' 
fnd  mnl;^'®^*'  ^^'^^  ^ItJi  an  abler 
and  more  vigorous  army.  II  3S8- 

Ssm"IW"V°°^l'?««*^^^^^ 
II  sqS^'  1  „  •  H^° '  "^  salutary  effects, 
hnt  f^;  i"  democratic  times  rare 
out  far-reaching,  II.  347  ** 

growing  aversion'  to  it  owing  to 
equality  and  commerce  TI  ?4fi 

equality  renders  it  less  ftemlLt 

S  3^;  of  nations  mitigate:  11: 

""fei- feudalism,  II,  284 
f5®i''  ""  military  ambition  II  <19q 
modern  method,  Napo  eon,'  if  !!! 
effect  on  small  nntfons  and  great 

JSy?i':tosr2S^^^  -"«- -- 

naval  war  might  be  waged  by  Euro- 

See  Army  ;  Rkvoldtion 
^f.?/'^i''I'290n. 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  I.  369  S7n 

;ss.s,^"  ^-f«--i?  I, 

Tsn '''*''™  '^*''**'^  ^«*"««  to  act,  I. 

J\S«S^5cutl.1r«^'^"««^*« 

V^^ashington,  Georgi.  'popular  indlg- 

rpatl^r"  ^gainst,  I,  300,?.  "^ 

"KSoSTJS!'^  -^*^  ^--i» 

on^Americau  foreign  policy,  I.  296, 
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Wealth  —  eontinued 

In  deinocraelos,  11,  43,  44;  permlta 
liitollcctual  pursuits,  II,  45;  tho 
tfreut  paHHlon,  II,  16fi,  188,  278,  27U; 
its  lustablUtj ,  1 1 ,  IHi ;  depenrnmce 
of  the  I'lcli  Oil  t!ip  poor,  II,  127 

averse  to  democracy.  Its  hypo- 
critical conduct  lu  United  States, 
I,  228,  229 

as  att'ectod  by  law  of  descent  in 
despotisms,  II,  43 

equality  causes  greater  distribu- 
tion, II,  409 

extreme  wealth  a  social  danger,  I, 
202,  204 

of  nations,  its  elements,  I,  36,  280, 
281 

irritates  poverty,  I,  26 

effect  on  seeker,  It,  299,  300;  pur- 
suit diverts  men  from  politics,  II, 
312,  313 

United  States,  extreme  wealth  rare, 
I,  65 ;  love  of,  I,  61,  377-379,  467, 
619,  521,  II,  288,  289,  314 ;  power  of, 

I,  xxix ;  its  pursuit  engages  most 
men  of  taleut,  1, 266 ;  the  wealthy 
have  most  reason  to  suspect  the 
laws,  I,  316,  317 

See  Capital;  Monet 
Webster,  Daniel,  on  laws  of  inheri- 
tance, I,  59n. 
Well-being,  love  for,  fostered  by  de- 
mocracy, II,  361 
naturally  sought  under  equality, 

II,  440,  441 

desire  for,  author's  view  consid- 
ered, I,  xl 

See  Luxury 
■West,  growing  power  in  Congress,  I, 
515,  5X6 

explored  and  settled  by  Americans, 
not  emigrants,  I,  373-375 

founding  of  the,  extreme  democracy 
there,  I,  64, 65 

future  of  the  United  States  to  be 
controlled  by  the,  I,  23 

government  follows  New  England, 
whence  it  was  settled,  1, 100 

industries,  1, 503 

instability  as  compared  with  the 
East,  I,  412,  413 

pioneers,  their  character.  I,  406, 
407, 609, 510 ;  abandon  settlements, 
and  push  farther  west,  I,  377,  378 


West  —  eontinued 

movement  of  center  of  population 
to  the,  I,  612,  614-616 

territory  ceded  by  Eastern  States 
to  the  Union,  I,  526 

See  KMKiUATiuN ;  Pionkbrs 
West  Indies,  emancipation,  I,  480n.. 

tliclr  luxury,  I,  23,  24 

subjection  of  whites  probable,  I 
482 

United  States,  relations,  I,  xxviil 
Wills,  no  legal  restriction  In  United 
States,  II,234n.,  236 

law  of,  in  modern  Europe,  II,  374n. 

See  Entail;  Inheritanck;  Primo- 
geniture 
Winthrop,    Qovernor,   definition   of 

liberty,  I,  62,  53 
Witchcraft,  belief  in.  In  Now  Eng- 
land, II,  423 
Women,  in  America,  oonfldenoe  and 
security  in  society,  II,  242;  con- 
tent to  be  subordinate  to  tius- 
bands,  II,  259, 260, 262 ;  courag*^  in 
ill  fortune,  II,  247;  domesticity, 
II,  243,  244;  education,  character, 
training.  It,  241-244;  equality  with 
men,  II,  258  sg.;  equal,  but  with 
distinct  duties,  IT,  268,  269,  262; 
early  freedom  from  maternal  con- 
trol, II,  241;  their  honor  held 
sacred,  II,  261;  marriage,  see 
Marriage;  high  morality,  II, 
249;  morality  largely  due  to 
equality,  II,  260;  philanthropic 
work,  I,  XXX ;  fitted  for  pioneer- 
ing, IT,  247,  437,  438,  439;  seduc- 
tion and  rape,  II,  261 ;  to  their  su- 
periority is  largely  due  American 
progress,  II,  262 ;  solitary  travel, 
II,  261 ;  virtue  protected  by  rea- 
son and  religion,  II,  243 ;  regarded 
as  virtuous  and  refined,  II,  260, 
261 

equality,  false  notion  that  It  means 
similarity  of  rights  and  occupa- 
tions, II,  258 

English  morality,  II,  249 

European,  though  flattered  by  man, 
not  held  his  equals,  II,  260 

morality  not  due  to  climate,  II,  249 

Young  men,  in  American  politics,  I, 
V,  vi 
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